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TO 

HIS   GRACE 


THE 


BUMiB   OF  M^JOFORBj 


MY  LORD, 

THE  distinguished  attention  paid  by  your 
Grace  to  the  Improvement  of  British  Agriculture, 
added  to  the  correct  knowledge  you  have  acquired  in 
many  of  its  most  important  branches,  lead  the  Con- 
ductors of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  to  hope  that  the 
present  dedication  will  not  be  unacceptable,  and  that 
a  work  devoted  solely  to  rural  af&irs,  will  not  be 
thought  unworthy  of  your  Grace's  notice  and  patro* 
nage :  With  sentiments  of  the  greatest  respect,  we 
have  the  honour  to  be, 

YOUR  GRACE'S 


FAITHFUL   AND     OBEDIENT     SE&VANTS, 


THE    CONDUCTORS^ 


MOTZMBfR.  I80I^ 
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PART    I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

thoughts  on  various  SubjeBs. 

THE  high  price  of  provirions,  aild  particiilarl7  of  bread* 
corn,  for  fome  years  pail,  in  Britain,  has  not  only  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  real  diftrefs  among  the  middling  and 
lower  ranks  of  people,  but  an  officioufnefs  in  the  endeavour 
to  obviate  the  confequences  to  trade  and  manufaflures,  that,  if 
not  duly  regulated  by  the  State,  may  be  att/ended  with  effeds 
fatal  to  the  country  and  nation.  Sir  James  Stewart,  in  his 
EflTay  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  Dr  Adam 
Smith)  in  his  Effay  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
have  clearly  and  familiarly  explained  the  principles  on  which 
prices  of  every  kind  of  goods  depend.  The  particular  fub- 
je^  relative  to  corn>  was  ably  difcufled  by  another  gentle- 
man  of  the  name  of  Smith,  in  the  years  1765-6,  when  the 
conCderation  of  dearth  was  before  an  open  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  And  the  writer  of  the  Introdudlon  to 
the  Agricultural  Reports,  in  your  laft  Magazine,  has  very 
properly  guarded  the  uninformed  public  againfl:  the  preju- 
dices formed  concerning  this  fubjedt.  Several  papers  to  the 
fame  ufeful  purpofe  have  been  circulated  in  England^  but 
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the  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Porthnd  to  the  Mayor  of  Not 
tingham,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Marlboroughi  as  Lord  Lieute 
nant  of  Ozford(hire,  have  probably  made  a  greater  impref 
flon  than  any  other,  as  coming  from  the  dq)ar^ent  of  Ad 
miniftration.  Thefe  letters  have  evidently  been  compofed  b] 
Lord  Liverpool,  or  fome  man  of  real  knowledge  and  expe 
riencc  in  political  economy.  The  real  jib  of  the  bufinefs 
however,  lies  much  deeper,  and  may  be  properly  confiderc< 
in  the  following  manner :  The  mercantile  and  manufa£lur 
ing  intercft  in  Britain  having,  for  more  than  half  a  centurj 
paft,  taken  the  lead  in  the  nation,  every  method  has  beer 
ufed  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  the  immediate  neceffaries  o 
life,  and  to  keep  the  prices  of  labour  as  low  as  poffible  ;  bu 
the  immeftfe  and  fudden  iticreafe  of  the  circuiting  medium  Oj 
wealth  in  Britain^  ftnce  the  commencement  of  the  fatal  Amerl 
€an  tuar^  and  Jtill  more  by  the  prefent  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution^ has  fo  much  depreciated  the  value  of  the  (igns  oi 
wealth,  that  no  invention  could  obviate  the  prices  of  bread 
corn,  and  the  other  immediate  neceflaries  of  life,  from  com- 
ing to  the  general  level  of  other  commodities ;  while  the  re 
wards  of  labour,  not  being  regulated  fyftematicaMjr,  by  thcii 
relation  to  the  fluduating  prices  of  provifions,  a  great  pre< 
fent  inconvenience  has  arifen,  and  a  great  complaint.  If  twc 
fucceeding  crops  in  Britain  have  been  a  third  and  a  fourti 
part  deficient,  as  has  been  faid ;  then  the  prices  to  the  growei 
ought  to  be  proportionally  increafed  \  but  what  exceeds  theii 
price,  muft  be  imputed  to  the  depreciation  <f  money.  Bee: 
and  mutton  are  now  5d.  and  6d'.  per  pound,  formerly  2iA 
and  3d.  per  pound ;  and  bread  is  rvot  more  than  proportion* 
ally  dear,  even  at  its  prefent  high  rate,  if  the  deficiency  (par 
ticularly)  of  crop,  be  taken  into  conGderation.  Corn,  anc 
even  rice,  are  bulky  articles,  which,  if  brought  from  fo 
reign  markets,  cannot  be  fold  in  Britain  cheaper  than  tiki 
growth  of  our  own  country ;  and  if  complaints  among  th< 
people  are  to  be  removed  on  juil  political  principles,  it  car 
only  be  by  the  legal  eflablifhment,  of  a  proportion  betweer 
work  performed,  and  wages  of  labour  beflowed ;  a  matter 
of  confiderable  difficulty  to  arrange,  without  difturbing  th< 
operations  of  political  economy,  and  perhaps  the  peace  o 
feciety. 

If  the  wages  of  labour  are  rendered  adequate  to  the  de 

^reciation  of  the  circulating  medium,  all  caufe  of  murmui 

Tould  or  ought  to  be  removed  from  among  the  middling  am 

lower  clafs-  of  people  \  and^  as  almoft  every  fpecies  of  laboui 
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is  capable  of  being  rendered  piece-work,  tables  of  the  wages 
of  labour  might  certainly  be  legally  and  juftly  formed,  to  re- 
gulate them  according  to  exifiing  circumftanccs :  But,  do 
what  we  will  in  Britain,  I  am  afraid,  the  great  load  of  public 
debt,  and  confequent  depreciation  of  the  value  of  money, 
mull  gradually  drip  us  of  our  markets  for  goods  of  home- 
manuni6ture,  and  bring  foreign  nations  into  competition  with 
us  in  all  our  dcpaitnicnts.  I  am  alfo  of  opinion,  that  the  late 
tax  on  income  has  already  had  a  great  efFc£t  to  diminifh  the 
capital  of  country  gentlemen  and  others,  who  ufed  to  employ 
many  of  the  poorer  clafs,  who  could  not  make  their  way  by 
piece-work,  but  were  fucCoured  and  kept  otV  the  poor's  rates, 
by  proper  employment  fuited  to  their  abilities.  I  flatter  my- 
felf,  from  the  papers  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  Parlia- 
ment, or  rather  Minifters,  are  not  inclined  to  ufe  any  em- 
pirical and  arbitrary  means  of  remedying  the  prefent  uneafmefs 
among  the  people ;  for,  if  they  do,  I  am  perfuaded  the  whole 
IVftCTn  of  public  policy  would  be  convulfed,  and  finally  de- 
ftroyed. 

There  are  at  prefent  above  half  a  million  of  unproduftive 
cirizen3^K)r  fubjcfts,  I  fliould  rather  fay — of  Britain,  in  the 
two  iilands,  which,  being  about  an  eighth  of  tlie  whole  ad- 
ults in  the  kingdom,  are  thrice  as  many,  at  Icaft,  as  tlie  na- 
tion can  afford  to  maintain  in  that  fituation  ;  fo  that  I  am 
perfeftly  convinced,  upon  undeniable  principles  of  policy, 
that  thi«,  with  the  combination  of  circumftanccs  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  mull  very  foon  produce  confequences  that  ar6 
paft  all  calculation  of  evil. 

Are  not  the  poor's  rates  a  great  means  of  decreafing  the  in- 
duftry  and  economy  of  the  lower  ranks,  and  would  not  Bc- 
nefit-Societies  for  widows  and  orphans,  under  legal  authority, 
be  a  means  of  obviating  this  growing  evil,  and  of  increaCng 
laudable  induftry  r 

Is  not  the  great  incrcafe  of  diftrefs  among  the  lower  ranks. 
In  a  great  degree  owing  to  die  great  demand  for  butclicr- 
meat.  Which  has  fo  univerfally  increafed  the  expence  of  main- 
tenance, and  thrown  fo  much  more  land  into  pailure  ?  Is  it 
not  probable,  alfo,  norwitlillanding  the  calculation  of  Price, 
the  political  arithmetician,  that  tlic  population  of  Britain  has 
increafed  within  thefe  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  as  it  fecms  pretty 
well  afcertained,  that  it  has  done  fo  in  Scotland,  from  the 
comparifon  between  Webftcr's  Reports,  and  thofc  given  in  to 
Sir  Jofan  Sinclair  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  encouragement  held 
forth  to  the  cultivators  of  land,  and  the  cultivation  efpecially 
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of  new  landsi  waftc,  or  held  in  common,  the  protection  of 
marketSi  and  dealers  of  every  defcription,  and  the  promotion 
of  fuperior  induftry  and  economy^  are  the  only  probable  means 
of  averting  the  prefent  impending  danger,  arifmg  from  the 
prefent  high  prices  of  the  neceiTaries  of  life  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Nov,  2.  B 


to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

The  following  commumcation,  upon  a  very  important  fub- 
jeft,  was  put  into  my  hand  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  with  a  re- 
queft  that  it  might  be  inferted  in  the  next  Number  of  your 
Magazine.  The  prefent  attempt,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  the 
dawning  of  a  fyftem,  that  promifes  advantages  of  die  firft 
magnitude  to  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Traill,  the  Sheriff  of  Caithnefs,  who  drew  up  the  Refolutions^ 
and  the  gentlemen  of  that  county,  feem  to  have  juft  views  of 
the  fubjedi,  and  to  be  afhiated  by  that  fpirit  which  alone  can 
infure  fuccefs  to  any  plan  that  can  be  propofed,  either  for 
reftifying  exifting  aDufes>  or  introducing  valuable  improve- 
ments. It  were  to  be  wiftied,  that  the  fame  fpirit  pervaded 
the  gentlemen  of  every  other  diftrid  in  the  kingdom :  the  ob- 
ftinacy  and  ignorance  of  tenants  would  then  no  longer  be 
mentioned  as  a  bar  to  improvements.     I  am^  &c. 

A.Z. 


Refolutions  of  the  County  of  Caithnefs y  regarding  the  Cafting  tf 
Feal  and  Dtvoty  Winter  Herding^  &c^ 

At  Wick,  the  30th  day  of  Sq>tcinber  1800. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Heritors  of  the  County  of  Caithnefs,. 

Prefenty 

Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbfkr,  Bart.  Wiluam  Sinclair  £(q.  Frefwidc 

jAMEf  Trail  Efq.  of  HobbiOer.  John  Horns  Efq.  of  Stircock. 

J.  Campb.  Sutherland  Efq.  Forfe.  George  Sutuerlamd  Efq.  Brabfter, 

John  Sinclair  Efq.  of  Barrock.  David  Bkodie  Efq.  of  HopeviUe. 

James  Sinclair  Efq.  of  Forfe.  John  Gordon  Efq.  of  Swinzie. 


8i 


ir 


iSoi .       regarJtng  the  Cajling  of  Feal  and  Dhot,  l^fc.  j 

Sir  John  Sinclair  was  chofen  Prefes* 

There  was  read  to  the  Meeting,  a  Letter  from  James  Trail, 
£fq.  addrefled  to  the  Heritors  of  the  countyi  on  the  means  of 
promoting  the  Agricultural  Interefts  of  the  County,  accom- 
panied with  RefoIutioDS  drawn  up  by  him,  for  the  purpofe 
of  enforcing  the  fame.  The  Meeting,  having  confidered  the 
fame,  are  unanimoufly  of  opinion.  That  the  meafures  fuggeft- 
cd  by  the  faid  James  Trail,  Efq.  arc  entitled  to  their  warmed 
approbation  and  fupport.  The  faid  Refolutions  having  been 
immediately  fubfcribed  by  the  Heritors  prefent,  it  was  rc- 
folved,  that  the  faid  Letter  and  Refolutions  be  printed  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  fubfciibeis,  and  that  Mr  Trail  be  requefled  to 
circulate  the  fame. 

The  Meeting  then  unanimoufly  refolved  to  return  their 
thanks  to  Mr  Trail,  for  having  brought  forward  i<i  ufeful  a 
meafure,  and  for  his  uniform  attention  to  promote  the  inte- 
refts and  improvement  of  the  county.         John  Sinclair. 

Letter  addrfffed  to  the  Heritors  of  the  County  of  Caithnefs^  bj 
y antes  7rail^  Efq.   Sheriff  of  the  County^ 

Gentlemen^ 

i'HE  pra6iice,  which  has  fo  long  prevailed  in  this  county, 
of  cutti  ..i  up  the  fur  face  of  the  commons  and  outfield- 
grounds,  for  turf,  fv  al,  anc'  '^Uvot,  and  the  Ihameful  devaf- 
tation  th  it  iias  bijn  viit  com'-quence  thereof,  cannot  have 
cfcaped  tJie  oLfcrvation  of  any  of  ^o\x. 

Ii  is  a  great  and  i  growing  evil:  For  as  no  means  arc  ufcd 
for  reftoring  the  furface  thus  pillaged,  and  as  nature  does  not 
fupply  the  wade,  you  mult  at  ojce  perceive,  that  the  una- 
voidable confequence  of  pcrfifling  in  this  practice,  mult  be, 
the  ultimate  deitru£tion  of  all  the  outfield  and  common  pafture 
grounds,  in  order  to  fupport  that  fmall  proportion  of  the  foil 
now  under  tillage. 

It  furely  deferves  confideration,  whether  a  practice,  fo  de- 
ftructive  to  the  furface  of  the  country,  and  fo  hoftile  to  every 
fcheme  of  future  improvement,  is  itfelf  neceifary ;  or  whether, 
in  fome  degree  at  lealt,  it  does  not  derive  its  fupport  from 
the  mere  fan£tion  of  edabliihed  ufage,  and  from  a  ilovenly 
fyflem  of  management.  Some  of  you  may  recollect,  that  laft 
year  this  fubjc£t  was  brought  forward  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  gentlemen  of  this  county.  Its  importance  was  univer- 
ially  admitted ;  and  the  remedy  then  fuggcfttd,  and  adopted, 
W^j  by  application  to  the  Highland  Society,  to  take  it  up 
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as  a  matter  of  general  intercA  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Although  I  did  not  difapprove  of  that  meafure,  -  yet  it  (ben 
occurred  to  me,  that  we  were  taking  a  very  circuitous  way 
of  obtaining  the  end  5  for  that,  if  we  were  really  ferious  ia 
the  bufinefs,  we  had  much  in  our  own  power,  without 
Legiilative  interference.  I  believe  the  matter  was  confidered 
in  the  fame  view  by  that  refpeftable  and  public-fpiritcd  body  | 
and  therefore,  it  now  rcfls  with  you  to  fay,  whether  the  idea 
fhall  drop  here  5  or,  if  you  will  ftiow  yourfelves  in  earneit 
on  the  fubjcdl  of  laft  year's  refolutions,  by  taking  fuch  mean$ 
as  are  within  your  reach,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  the 
objeft. 

That  thofe  means,  if  judicioufly  taken,  and  Readily  purr 
fued,  will  prove  cffeftual,  1  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  Bui 
as  I  conceive  the  firft  ftep  towards  a  cure,  to  be  a  thorough 
convi£lion  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of  the  evil;  and  aa. 
many  perfons,  who  are  in  other  refpedts  enemies  to  the  prac- 
tice, may  conceive  it  to  be  juftifiable,  upon  the  argument  of 
neceility;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer  a  few  confiderations. 
upon  that  fubje£t. 

The  neceffity  of  the  praftice,  then,  will  beft  appear,  by 
confidering,  in  the  j^r/?  place.  What  advantages  are  derived 
from  the  prefent  fyftem :  idly^  Whther  thefe  advantages  can 
be  obtained  by  other,  and  Icfs  unexceptionable  mcfans  :  And, 
lajlly^  If  they  cannot,  how  far  it  may,  neverthclefs,  be  expe- 
dient to  abolijij  or  reftrain  the  ufage^  as  one  which,  under  the 
femblance  of  prefent  benefits  is  imperceptibly  cutting  off  the 
poffibility  o(  future  impryvemetit, 

i//,  then.  In  confidering  the  advantages  oY  convenience^ 
derived  from  the  prefent  fyitem,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark 
the  feveral  ufes  to  which  thefe  depredations  upon  the  com- 
mons are  applied :  thefe  are,  Fuel,  Buildings,  and  Manure. — 
Fuel  is  unqueftionably  to  be  confidered  ns  one  of  the  necef-- 
faries  of  life.  Eafy  accefs  to  ir,  is  to  every  farmer  a  matter 
of  very  effential  confequence.  But  as  mpffes  every  where 
abound  in  this  county,  and  feldom  at  any  great  diftance 
from  the  cultivated  grounds,  it  appears  no  great  hardftip  to 
reftrain  the  tenantry  to  the  ufe  of  mofs  for  fuel.  The  cutting 
up  of  turf,  or  fpade-peats,  from  the  clay  or  earthen  furfaccs 
of  the  pafturage,  is  furely  no  matter  of  neceffity,  but  .mere* 
iy  a  fyftem  of  flovenly  economy,  to  fave  a  more  dtftant  car- 
riage. 

To  the  tenant,  this  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  as  his 
'ntereft  in  the  lands  is  but  temporary  ;  and  when  he  has  pil- 
laged 
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laged  the  wfaok  furfacc  of  the  common  furrounding  his  pre- 
fcnt  farm,  he  has  only  to  remove  to  another,  and  rr'peat  the 
fame  theft ;  but,  to  the  landlord,  who  has  a  permanent  inte- 
reft  in  the  prefervation  of  his  propehy  from  wade,  it  is  a 
moft  feri  us  evil. 

Secondlyy  As  to  the  ufe  of  fcal  and  divot  for  buildings,  there 
19  more  difficulty ;  for,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  population  in 
this  county,  the  expence  of  creftinvr  biiildinj^s  of  (lone,  co- 
vered with  flate,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  tenants 
and  cottagers,  would  be  altogether  infupportable*  I  am, 
therefore,  inclined  to  think,  that  the  ufe  of  feal  and  divot  for 
buildings  nmft  be  fubmitted  to,  under  a  limited  extent,  un- 
til, by  the  gradual  and  progreflive  improvement  of  farm 
faocife8»  it  ihall  become  lefs  neceflary. 

But,  farther,  with  refpeft  to  manttrcy  the  cliief  purpofe  for 
which  the  furface  of  the  grou»id  is  cut  up,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  not  to  be  judified  upon  the  principle  of  neceffity  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  every  country  where  improvement  has  been" carried 
to  any  extent,  it  is  altogether  unknown;  and,  in  many  of  the 
bed  cultivateil  farms,  even  of  thir.  county,  it  has  been  long 
laid  afide.  An»l,  permit  mc  to  add,  th.n  the  abolition  of  it, 
howrvcr  hadh  \\  may  be  to  old-fafhioned  farmers,  will  ne- 
cefTjriJy  introduce  a  fyllem  of  management  more  beneficial 
both  tu  themfclves  and  their  landlords.  The  want  of  fcal 
for  manure,  will  conftrain  them  to  refott  to  other  means  of 
fuppi)ing  the  defrft.  They  will  foon  difcover  the  neceffity 
and  advantage  of  houfi ng  their  horfes  and  cattle  in  the  night- 
time, by  which  m'.'aiis  an  infinite  faving  will  be  made  in  the 
lofs  of  ftock,  to  which  the  prefent  fyftem  is  fubjeft. 

This  neceffity,  ac^ain,  of  houfing  their  dock,  will  irrefifti- 
bly  lead  them  to  try  every  means  of  increafing  the  quanjity 
of  provender,  by  the  cultivation  of  turiiips  and  artificial 
grafies. 

This  idea,  to  mmy,  may  appear  chimerical;  and,  certainly, 
to  farmers  who  are  riveted  in  ancient  prejudices,  it  will  ap- 
pear in  no  other  light.  But,  with  confidence,  I  fubmit  it  to 
the  judgment  of  every  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  ftatc 
of  hufbandry  in  this  county,  whether  the  lofles,  fudained  in 
t}\^  death  of  horfes  and  cattle  alone,'  by  bad  management,  and 
cfpccially  by  colds  contra6led  in  the  autumnal  fcafon,  does 
not  amount  to  a  very  heavy  charge  upon  the  prefent  fydem. 
The  tenants  may  tell  you,  they  cannot  afford  to  fow  grafs- 
feeds :  They  mud  culiivaie  grain  alone,  a«  the  moans  of  en- 
abling them  to  pay  their  rents.  The  obvious  anfwer  is,  that 
the  fyftem  recoinmendcd  will  be  found  to  fave  the  money 
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which  they  continually  expend  in  renewing  tliw  Jlock^  and, 
of  courfe,  enable  them  to  pay  their  rents  w^th  more  facility  • 
—But, 

3<//y,  Even  if  it  were  otberwife — if  it  (hould  be  neceflary  to 
add  fome  encouragement  to  induce  the  tenantry  to  break  off 
the  prefent  fyftem,  and  to  adopt  the  one  recommended  ;  it 
certainly  will  be  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlords  to 
enforce  it,  even  at  this  expence. 

They  will  prefently  fee  their  eilates  rife  in  value,  from  ap 
improved  cultivation  ;  and  the  ultimate  benefit  is  incalcula- 
ble. Thofe  very  waftcs,  which  are  now  preyed  upon,  as  the 
means  of  fupporting  an  erroneous  fyftem,  will  foon  be  brought 
into  tillage  themfelve^.  The  farmers,  having  thrown  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  their  good  arable  land  into  grafs,  and 
having  by  that  means,  and  by  the  houfing  of  their  cattle, 
greatly  increafed  their  ftock  of  manure,  will  find  themfelves 
in  a  fituation  to  improve  from  the  commons ;  and  thus  their 
difpofition  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their  arable  land,  will  be 
exerted,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  themfelves  and  their  land- 
lords. Thus  it  is,*  that,  in  a  fyilem  of  good  huibandry,  the 
different  parts  are  mutually  fubfcrvient  to  each  other,  and  all 
of  theiri  confpire  in  promoting  general  improvement ;  where- 
as, in  one  that  is  imperfc£l,  fome  great  and  neccjfary  facrijic^ 
is  continually  made  for  upholding  it. 

1  truft,  ic  will  not  appear  prefumptuous  in  me,  to  have  fo- 
licited  the  attention  of  the  Gentlemen  of  this  county  to  an 
object  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  that  I  {hall  be  acquitted  of  any 
other  motive  in  the  bufinefs,  than  a  defire  to  projp:iote  theii^ 
refit,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  county. 

Intimately  and  eflentially  conncfled  with  the  fubjicft  of 
which  I  have  been  treating,  is,  the  necefCty  of  enforcing 
Wlliter  herding. 

My  ideas  of  both  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  throwing  to- 
gether, in  the  (hape  of  Refolutions,  for  the  confideration  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  county,  together  with  a  rcfoluiion  re- 
garding petty  thefts  on  the  property  of  the  farmer  ;  the  pro- 
priety of  punifliing  which  requires  not  to  be  dwelt  on  :  And 
if  any  of  the  hints  thrown  out  (ballj  under  their  corredlion 
and  patronage,  become  the  means  of  advancing  the  interefts 
of  agriculture  amongil  us,  I  ihail  find  abundant  gratification. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen,  your  mod  obedient 
^nd  moil  humble  feryant, 

James  Trail. 

Caithncfsy  igib  Sept-  ? 

i8co.  S 

Wick, 
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Wick,  30th  Sqitember  1800. 

Refolutions  of  a  Society ^  inftituted  for  promoting  the  Agrtctiltural 

fyt^rcfts  (f  the  County  of  Caithnefs. 

The  fubfcribing  heritors  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs, 
having  taken  into  their  ferious  conGderation,  the  State 
of  Agriculture  in  the  faid  county,  and  being  folicitous 
to  remove  every  obftacle  that  retards  its  improvement, 
or  difcourages  cultivation  and  induflry  therein,  have 
come  to  the  following  Refolutions : 

\mo^  That  the  continued  ravages  which  are  made  upon  the 
common,  or  outfield  paflures,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying 
turf,  feal,  and  divot,  are  an  intolerable  abufe,  which  it  be* 
hoves  every  proprietor,  looking  to  the  intereft  of  his  own 
pofterity,  or  the  future  improvemcjit  of  the  county,  to  cor* 
reft  and  reftrain,  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

ido^  That  the  eftablifhment  of  Winter-herding,  is  elTential 
to  every  fcheme  of  improved  hufbandry,  being  the  only 
means,  whereby  fown  grafs  and  green  crops  can  be  preferved 
in  an  open  country. 

3/w,  That  petty  thefts — in  particular,  the  (lealing  of  grain, 
flraw,  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  agricultural 
productions  ;  alfo  cattle,  (beep,  and  other  (lock  *,  are  fo  pre- 
judicial to  the  intereft  of  the  farmer,  and  of  the  public,  that 
every  exertion  (hould  be  made,  by  rewards  and  otherwife,  to 
find  out  the  perpetrators  of  fuch  crimes,  and  to  have  them 
punifhed  in  the  moft  exemplnry  manner. 

4/^,  That,  in  conformity  with  the  aforefaid  general  refolu- 
tions, the  fubfcribing  proprietors  do  form  themfclves  irtto  a 
Society,  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  ufe  and  confump- 
tion  of  turf,  feal,  and  divot,  upon  their  eftates ;  eftablifhing 
and  enforcing  Winter-herding;  and  for  defraying  the  expencc 
of  profecuting  offenders,  againft  the  property  of  the  farmer. 

5/^,  That  the  ufe  of  turf  for  fuel,  and  fcals  for  manure, 
be  prohibited  in  the  ftrifteft  manner,  excepting  within  the 
precinfts  of  the  mofles,  the  limits  of  which  are  to  be  parti- 
cularly marked  out,  to  prevent  any  mifapprehenfion  on  that 
head. 

tiGy  That  the  ufe  of  feal  and  divot,  for  buildings,  be  per- 
mitted, in  as  far  only  as  may  be  abfolutely  ncceflTary,  and 
that  every  means  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  abufe  of  it ;  and, 
in  particular^  that  no  feals  or  divots  be  cut^  even  for  build- 
ings. 
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ings,  without  a  fpecial  permiflion,  in  writing,  from  the  pro- 
prietor, or  his  faftor,  exprefllng  the  nuiiber  allowed^  and 
fhe  ground  from  which  they  may  be  taken. 

7 wo.  That  where  any  ground  is  poiTefled,  in  common,  be- 
twixt contiguous  heritors,  both  parties  do  abftain  trom  the 
ufe  of  fcal  and  divot  upon  fuch  commons,  until  ihcy  fhall 
be  divided. 

BvOf  That  erery  public  encouragement  be  held  out  for  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  wafte  grounds,  by  aihgn- 
ing  fuitable  portions  thereof  to  iucii  of  the  tenants  in  the 
Deigiibourhood  as  are  willing  to  undertake  the  improvement 
of  them,  a>^reeable  to  a  plan  to  be  laid  down  by  the  land- 
lord y  and  by  rewarding  the  induftry  of  the  tenaiit,  by  gratu- 
itous icaitrs  of  fuch  lands,  or  ouierwife,  as  may  be  found 
moil  <rxpedicnt. 

9/w,  n«at,  in  order  more  efFf dually  to  e(li.bliih  and  en- 
force Winter-herding,  each  townil  ip,  or  othx:r  convenient 
diitridb,  be  -equired,  at  their  joint  expence,  to  iupport  and 
maintain  a  common  herd;  each  individual  tenant,  or  cottiiger» 
paymg  in  proportion  to  his  rent. 

lOfttOf  That,  under  the  "care  of  fuch  common  herd,  the 
horks,  cattle,  (heep,  and  fwine,  beiongiiig  to  the  townfhip 
or  diftrid:,  may  be  kept  upon  the  outfield  paflurage  during 
the  day- time,  but  are  not  to  be  fuSercd  to  go  loofe  within 
town-dikes  at  any  feafon  of  the  year. 

iimc,  That  cattle  or  horfes,  intended  to  be  left  upon  the 
common  or  outfield  padurage  during  the  night,  be  either 
folded,  or  drove  to  fuch  a  diitance  irom  the  towns^  as  to  fe- 
cure  againd  any  trefpafs ;  and  that  no  (hciep  or  fwine  be 
kept  in  the  open  fields  during  the  night,  in  any  cafe  what- 
ever. 

i2mo,  That,  in  order  the  more  cfFeftually  to  enforce  thefe 
Jl^gulations,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  draw  the  obvious  ad- 
vantages from  them,  it  be  made  a  (lipulation  in  every  agree- 
ment betwixt  heritor  and  tenant,  that  the  latter  (hall  fow  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  arable  land,  not  lefs  than  one  twen- 
tieth part,  with  grafs  feeds ;  and,  for  his  encouragement  to 
comply  with  this  meafure,  the  proprietor  Ihall  provide  the 
neceflary  fupply  pf  hay  feeds,  from  the  belt  markets,  to  be 
•riven  out  to  the  tenants  at  prime-coft,  upon  twelve  months 
.redit ;  and,  in  cafe  the  tenant  cannot  find  a  fuitable  market 
^or  his  hay,  the  proprietor  ihall  be  bound  to  take  all  he 
:hoofes  to  difpenfe  with,  not  exceeding  the  produce  of  the 
and  which  is  to  be  fown  out,  in  conformity  with  this  regu- 
ation,  =»f  the  rate  of  4d,  per  (lone  -,  it  being,  neverthclefs, 

optional 
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optional  to  the  tenant  to  keep  it,  or  difpofe  of  it  otherwife^  if 
he  fhall  fo  incline. 

13//V,  That  the  whole  of  the  aforefaid  regulations  be  enforc- 
ed from  and  after  the  term  of  Whitfunday  next ;  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  that  repeated  publication  be  made  of  thefc  Refolu- 
tions  at  the  feveral  pariih-churches  of  the  county,  fo  as  to  af- 
ford to  the  tenants  and  cottagers  an  opportunity  of  receiving 
further  information  from  their  landlords,  with  regard  to  the 
ipirit  and  tendency  of  the  meafures  recommended. 

14/^,  That  the  Society,  or  as  many  of  its  Members  as  con- 
Tcnicndy  can,  do  meet  at  Thurfo  upon  the  firft  Monday  of 
May  next,  and  thereafter,  upon  tlie  firft  Monday  of  each 
month,  for  the  purpofe  of  enforcing  thefe  and  fuch  other  re- 
gulations as  they  may  think  it  expedient  to  iiTue  from  time  to 
time,  for  carrying  the  general  refolutions  into  efied ;  and  to* 
receive  fuch  information,  by  way  of  complaint,  or  otherwifc, 
as  may  be  brought  before  them,  touching  any  matter  or  thing 
done  contrary  hereto ;  which  informations,  when  duly  veri- 
fied, (hall  be  entered  into  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
with  the  name  and  defignation  of  the  ofFender,  in  order  to 
pTofecution,  or  that  he  may  be  otherwlfe  dealt  with,  according 
to  circumfbanccs  \  and  that  they  appoint  a  public  profecutor, 
to  mftitute  fuch  proceflcs  as  they  may  direcl,  before  the  ordi- 
nary, civil,  or  criminal  courts, 

15/^,  That  whatever  difficulties  the  Society  may  have  to  en- 
counter in"  carrying  thefe  meafures  into  efFcft,  from  prejudices 
and  confirmed  nabits  ;  yet  being,  on  the  moll  mature  confider- 
ation,  fuUy  convinced  of  the  general  expediency  of  the  plan, 
and  of  the  great  advantages  which,  both  to  landlords  and  te- 
nants, will  be  derived  from  a  firm  and  iteady  perfcverance  in 
it,  they  rcfolve,  and  pledge  thcmfelvcs  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  public,  that  they  v/ill  rigidly  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
it ;  and,  in  particular,  that  tliey  will  grant  no  written  or  ver- 
bal leafes  of  their  lands  to  any  tenants,  which  {hall  not  fpeci^ 
fically  bind  them  to  a  compliance  with  all  and  each  of  the  a- 
forefaid  conditions  :  and  when  any  individual  is  marked  in  the 
books  of  the  Society,  or  othcrwife  convicl:ed  of  a  wilfu!  breach 
of  any  of  them,  the  proprietor,  being  a  Member  of  this  So- 
ciety, ihall  be  bound,  in  honour,  to  remove  fuch  perfon  from 
his  eftate  at  the  firft  term ;  and  no  other  Member  of  the  Af- 
fociation  fliall  receive  him,  as  a  tenant  or  indweller  upon  his 
property,  for  the  fpacc  of  three  years  after  fuch  rcmovaL 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  Leafesm 

It  is  frcqucndy  difputed,  whether  a  farmer  ought  to  be  rc- 
ftri£ted  to  fpecific  crops,  and  a  certain  mode  of  cultivating  his 
farm,  or  left  to  manage  it  according  to  his  own  difcit^tion,  and 
be  only  bound  not  to  deteriorate  the  giound.  This  muft  va^y, 
according  to  the  advancement  of  improvementSj  and  tlie  know- 
ledge and  difpofitions  of  die  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  couii- 
tr)  where  the  laixds  lye.  The  writer  of  this  paper  hath  ouen 
diicovered,  from  oDfervation  and  experience,  that  the  conunon 
fanners  in  the  "Well  of  Scotland,  are  generally  unacquainted 
with  the  theoretical  Know.^uge  of  fainiing ;  and,  from  hard 
laboui,  ftraiti  w-d  circunatances,  and  contracted  pidjuJices, 
they  only  move  and  pcriorm  as  they  are  impelled^  like  a  ma- 
chine or  implement  of  hulbandry.  1o  rouic  xh^  farmers  to 
activity,  to  better  their  circumilances,  lo  make  improvements 
popular,  &c.  landed  gentlemen  ihould  let  out  their  farms  at  a 
moderate  rent,  for  die  fi.it  nine  or  tin  ye.irs ;  and  take  the 
tenant  flricily  bound,  by  his  tack,  to  muiiurc,  labour,  and  fow 
fuch  kinds  or  grain  on  certain  fields  in  certain  yCAfs,  and  the 
rent  to  rife  at  fixed  periods  durinj  di-  t^ck.  '^i  bus  die  tenant 
would  be  enabled  to  bring  t!ie  farm  into  a  prupcr  condition 
for  bearing  crops  \  would  be  fenfiblc  of  die  aa vantage  gained  : 
The  mafter  would  have  his  land  meliorated  j  slad,  afterwards, 
the  tenant  would  be  capable  to  pay  larger  rents  \  and  iheieby 
both  maftcr  and  tenant  would  be  profited  ;  more  grain  brought 
into  the  market ;  and,  a  double  or  triple  quantity  being  r..ifed, 
provifions  might  fell  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  the  farmer  Itill  a 
gainer.  The  cultivation  and  manuring  would  quicken  die  dor- 
mant earth ;  and  the  advantage  reaped  by  the  farmer  would 
caufe  him  think,  and  bring  him  into  exertion  and  aftivity  ; 
more  workmen  might  be  employed,  and  the  induftrious  poor 
better  provided  for.  When  once  the  farmer  became  (killed  in, 
and  favourable  to,  improvements  and  rotation  of  crops,  he  might 
then  be  left,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  manage  his  farm  in  the  way 
and  manner  which  he  found  by  experience  to  be  mod  benefi- 
':ial,  and  bed  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  foil.  By  Weft  coun- 
ry  farmers,  even  where  the  foil  is  deep  and  ftrong,  the  farm 
iivided  and  fubdivided  with  ditch  and  hedge,  and  near  to 
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manure,  little  more  is  done,  than  fpreading  from  fixty  to 
eighty  bolls  of  flacked  lime  on  each  acre,  before  brtfaking 
up  ;  fowtng  the  fame,  for  two  years,  with  oats,  and  the  third 
either  with  oats  or  barley,  and  grafs  feeds ;  laying  on  what 
dang  happens  to  be  in  the  dunghill  at  the  time,  taking  one 
crop  of  hay,  and  afterwards  letting  it  reft  five  or  ei^rht  years 
in  pafture-  Rotation  of  different  crops,  fallowing,  fummer- 
working,  making  and  ufing  compofts,  ftraightening  ridges^ 
draining,  irrigation,  &c.  weft  country  farmers  account  fool- 
ifli  and  unprofitable.  Were  a  certain  mode  of  cultivation 
laid  down  in  their  tacks,  and  thefe  rules  ftrid^ly  enforced, 
the  advantage  and  gain  arifing  from  an  approved  mode, 
^rould  open  their  eyes,  fet  their  genius  to  work,  and  give 
an  ardency  for  information  and  agricultural  improvements. 
They  would  thereby  be  inftru£):ed  in  the  art  and  principles 
of  hufbandry,  as  a  profefEonal  bufinefs ;  and  daily  pra<^ice 
-would  check  errors,  and  falfe  flights  of  fancy.  In  order  to 
gain  that  end,  the  mafter,  or  his  fadlor,  fhould  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  farming,  or  confult  intelligent  farmers^  vifit 
the  farm  to  be  let  in  leafe,  confider  the  condition  it  is  to 
be  left  in  by  the  outgoing  tenant  \  the  nature,  powers,  and 
qualities  of  the  foil ;  its  (ituation  for  water,  roads,  markets, 
and  manures  \  then  prepare  a  plain  concife  tack,  with  a  com* 
prehenfive  table  of  cultivation.  Thus  the  tenant,  with  little 
education  and  trouble,  would,  with  a  glance,  fee  in  what 
condition  each  inclofure  muft  be  ;  and  mifmanagcment  and 
lawfuits,  whicli  often  take  place  through  ignorance  of  the 
tack,  prevented.  The  form  of  a  tack  and  table,  which,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  would  anfwer  the  end,  is  here  annexed. 
The  table,  however,  muft  vary  always  according  to  the  con- 
dition of|  and  agreed  mode  of  cultivation  fuitabie  for,  the 
farm. 

J.  W. 
Ajrjbire^  2^d  June  1 800. 


Form  of  the  Tack. 

It  is  contracted  and  agreed^  between  A.  B.,  heritable  pro- 
prietor of  the  lands  and  others  after  mentioned,  on  the  one 
fartf  and  C.  D.  in  — —  on  the  other  party  as  follows  :  The 
faid  A.  B.,  upon  the  terms  after  fpecifieJ,  ft'ls  and  /t'lj  to 
the  faid  C.  D.,  and  his  heirs,  fecluding  alUgnecs,  legal  or 
voluntary,  and  fubtenants,  except  witli  die  mailer's  confent 

ia 
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IB  writhngy  all  and  lyhole — (heie  infert  the  name,  CJrtcnt,.  and 
boundaries  of  the  farm) — for  eighteen  years,  commencing 
for  the  crop  and   year   i  8q  i  :  Referving  to  the  mafteri  and 
Ilia  fuccefTors,  full  power  to   try  for,  work,  manufa(^ure9, 
and  carry  away,  lime,  coal,  ftone,  marl,  metals,  minerakt 
folBls,  and  manures  oi  every  defcription,  in  the  faid  lands  y 
to  ere<^  neceCaxy  buildings  and  machinery  for  that  purpofe; 
to  fet  off,  inclofe,   and   plant  verges,  belts,  clumps,  angles^ 
and  braes,  fence  and  inclofe  the  fame,  plant   trees  alongft 
the  fences,  and  around  the  yards  of  the  farm ;  to  repair  or 
ftraighten  old  roads,  and  to  make  and   u(e  new  roads,  and 
to  dig  for,  and  take  gravel  and  ftones  for  the  fame  \  and  te 
Biake  exchanges  of  parts  of  the  faid  lands  for  other  parta 
of  adjacent  farms,  for  ftraighteniT>g  dikes  and  marches*  or 
rendering  inclofures  more  commodious*,  the  tenant  getting 
allowance  from  his  rents,  for  the  ground  which  he  noay  thereby 
be  deprived  of,  or  paying  the  mailer  for  the  additional  ground 
the  tenant  may  acquire  by  exchanges,  in  proportion  to  the 
rents   and  value  thereof,  as  the  fame  fiiall  be  afccrtalned 
by  two  Ikilful  men,  to  be  mutually  cbofen  by  the  parties  s 
Declaring  always,  that,  upon  the  bankruptcy  of  the  feid  C  D.^ 
this  leafe  (hall  inflantly  expire  ;  nor  (ball  it  thereafter  be  in. 
the  power  of  the  faid  C.  D.,  dire£lly  or  indiredily,  to  continue 
his  poiTeflion,  either  by  himfelf,  or  by  a  nianager,  fa£):or^ 
ov  overfeer,  for  behoof  of  his  creditors  i    ulfi  declaring^  that 
heirs-portioners  (hall   have   no  right  of  fucceflion  in  this 
l^afe,  the  eldefl:  daughter  always  fucceeding  without  divi-* 
fion;   notwithftanding  whereof,  the  (aid  C.  D.  (hall  have 
power  and  liberty  to  appoint  any  one  of  bis  children,  whe« 
thery^  or  daughter^  to  fucceed  to  him  in  this  leafe ;  and 
with  and  under  the  above  mt:ntioned  refervations,  and  with 
and  under  the  conditions  and  obligations  incumbent  on  the 
tenant,  the  faid  A.  B.  obtrgei  himfelf,   and  his  fuccelTors, 
to  Hvarrant  this  tack  at  all   hands,  according  to   law.     For 
^vhiih  caufes^  the  faid  C.  D.  binds  and  o^//g^/ himfelf,  his  heirs, 
executors,  and  fuccefTors,  to  fulfil  the  whole  obligations  in- 
cumbent on  the  tenant  by  this  tack  j  and  to  pay  to  the  faid 
A.  B.,  and  his  heirs  or  afllgnees,  or  to  his  or  their  fador  or 
ca(hier,  for  his  or  their  behoof,  the  fum  of  L.  Sterling 

.or  the  firft  years,  the  fum  of  L.  Sterling  for  the 

^cxt  years,  and  the  fum  of  L.  Sterling,  of  fixed  filver 
•ent,  yearly,  during  the  remainder  of  the  tack,  at  Lammas 
md  Candlemas  equally ;  beginning  the  firit  year's  payment 
^Lammas  iSoi,  and  Candlemas  thereafter,  by  equal  por-- 
•ons,   'or  th'-  cop  and  year  i8oij  with  intereft  of  the  faid 
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Tent  after  tbe  fame  falls  due,  till  payment — (here  infert  snf 
thing  to  be  paid  iu  kind  to  the  mafter,  adTidion  to  th  tnill^ 
if  any  be,  public  burdens,  making  drains,  drawing,  v.-  .  •.ing^ 
or  cutting  dikes,  and  generally  whatever  the  tenant  i>  v^ij 
or  perform  in  kind).  Further^  the  faid  C.  D.  binds  ^ind  uciiges 
himiclft  and  his  forcfaids,  to  manage  an<^  cultivate,  in  a  'u£» 
bandman-like  manner,  the  faid  farm  and  lands  acc«  tding  to 
^  particular  table  or  mode  of  cultivating  the  faid  i.>rni«  fie:ned 
by  the  faid  A.  fi.  and  C.  D.,  of  this  date,  as  relative  htieto^ 
which  ia  here  held  as  particuiarl/  en-rroffed,  brevj  :*':s  ca^ifa  z 
jhtd  it  is  hereby  i^f^cxMy provided^  declared  <ind  agreed  to,  '  :iaC 
if  the  faid  C.  D.  (hall,  at  any  time,  contravene,  or  fail  to 
have  the  faid  farm,  or  any  part  thereof,  manured,  iaboured^ 
and  in  crops  fpecified  in  faid  table,  whereby  the  fame  is  in* 
fringed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  ihall,  in  the  option  of  the 
mafter,  be  an  iffofaBo  irritancy  of  this  leafe ;  and  he  (Iiall,  ia 
that  cafe,  have  fall  power  and  liberty,  by  a  charge  hereon. 
Off  by  an  application  to  the  judge-ordinary,  and  without  any- 
other  declarator,  fummarily  to  remove  anil  eje£l  the  tenant 
from  the  (aid  farm  and  lands,  without  any  allowance,  clainip 
or  rccour(e  whatever,  to  the  tenant ;  otherivife^  the  tenant  (hall 
be  bound  and  obliged  to  pay  to  the  faid  A.  B.,  or  his  forefaids, 
an  additicmai  (ilver  rent  of  pounds  Sterling,  for  the 

whole  forefaid  lands,  be(ide8  the  fixed  rents  above  mentioned; 
which  additional  rent  (hall  not  be  penal,  but  bona  fide  conven- 
tional. Furtbtr^  the  tenant  is  to  eat  and  confume  on  the  faid 
lands  the  whole  ftraw  and  fodder  of  the  grains  thereof,  and 
to  colled  and  preferve,  in  proper  dung-fteads,  the  laft  year  of 
the  tack,  the  whole  dung  and  fulzie  of  the  faid  lands,  and 
leare  the  fame  for  the  ufe  of  the  proprietor  or  incoming  tenant, 
without  any  allowance  whatever,  and  (hall  not,  at  any  time 
during  the  tack,  overftock  the  pallure-grafs  with  cattle  y  alfo^ 
not  to  keep  any  (heep  or  lambs  on  the  faid  farm  ;  otherwife 
to  pay  the  mailer,  and  his  forefa-i'is,  (hillings  for  each 

fheep  or  lamb  wJiich  (hall  be  found  thereon,  and  for  each 
time,  of  additional  rent,  befides  dama^:es  thereby  incurred  ; 
end  he  hereby  accepts  of  the  houfe^  dikts^  and  fences,  upon 
the  faid  farm,  in  their  prefcnt  coiiaiiicri,  arid  obliges  liimfelf 
to  put  the  fame  in  proper  repair,  and  to  k  p  i;-e  whole  houfesy 
dikes,  fences,  gates,  and  gate-poits,  curing  the  cack,  and 
leave  the  fame,  at  his  removti  there iro.m,  in  fulEcient,  te- 
nantable,  and  fencible  condition,  he  having,  iicverthelefs,^ 
Vfcourfc  upon  the  proprietors  and  ten.  i  ts  of  «vijoiaing  lands^ 
for  half  of  the  cxpeocc  of  march-dikes*    And  fmther^  the 

faid 
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£iid  C.  D.  obliges  himfelf,  and  his  forefaids,  to  flit  and  te^ 
move  themfelves,  with  their  wives,  families^  tenants,  cot- 
tars, and  dependants,  and  all  their  goods  and  gear,  furth  and 
from  the  arable  lands  of  the  faid  farm,  at  Martinmas  i8i8^ 
from  the  yards  at  Candlemas  thereafter,  ahd  from  the  paftu- 
rage  and  houfes  on  the  twelfth  of  May  thereafter,  without 
framing,  overgiving,  charge,  or  procefs  of  removing,  and 
excluding  tacit  relocation  ;  othernutfe^  to  pay  to  the  faid  A*  Ba 
and  his  forefaids,  pounds  Sterling  of  additional  rent  for 
each  year,  or  part  of  a  year,  that  the  tenant,  or  his  forefaids^ 
fhall  pofTefs  the  fame  after  the  expiry  of  the  terms  of  re- 
moval, without  a  new  agreeitient  iii  writing  with  the  mafter^ 
and  without  prejudice  to  his  removing  the  tenant,  as  accords  t 
Declaring^  that  the  (locking  on  the  faid  lands  (hall  be  alwaya 
hypothecated  for  both  (ixed  and  additional  rents^  damages^ 
and  expences,  if  incurred.  Andy  laJHy^  both  parties  hind 
and  oblige  themfelves,  and  their  foreUids,  to  fulfil  and  im- 
plement their  refpe£tive  parts  of  the  premifes  to  each  other^ 
under  the  penalty  of  Sterling,  to  be  paid  by  the  party 

felling,  to  the  party  obferving,  or  willing  to  obferve,  the 
lame,  be(ides  performance :  And  they  confent  to  the  regiftra-^ 
tion  hereof f  and  of  the  faid  table  or  mode  of  cultivation,  in 
the  books  of  Council  and  Se(non,  or  others  competent,  chat 
letters  of  horning  on  (ix  days,  and  other  le^l  execution  ne« 
ceflary,  may  pafs  hereon,  in  form,  as  effeirs ;  and,  for  that 
purpofe,  they  conjiitute  their  procurators,  &c< 

In  witnefs  whereof,  thefe  prefents,  written  on  this  and  the 

preceding  pages  of  (lamped  paper,  by 
are  fubfcribedy  with  a  duplicate  hereof,  and  duplicates  of.  the 
table  above  referred  to,  all  of  this  date,  and  relative  hereto^ 
by  the  faid  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  at  this        day  (tf 

in  the  year  eighteen  hundred,  before  thefe  witnefles. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Tithes. 

Gentlemen, 

While  I  am  fincerely  difpofed  to  pay  rcfpe£lful  atteti^ 
tion  to  the  ingenious  remarks  of  your  correfpondent,  A  Scots 
Farmer^  p.  396  of  firft  volume,  I  can  by  no  means  admit 
that  he  takes  up  the  fubjcfl  in  a  proper  manner.  Without 
entering,  however,  upon  the  main  quedion,  viz.  the  gene- 
ral 
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ral  expediency  of  Tithes,  which  would  lead  me  into  a  wide 
iicldt  I  propofe  to  offer  a  few  curfory  obfervations  upon  what 
Ih  faid  refpeciing  the  manner  in  which  this  public  burden  af- 
fecis  the  intcreil  of  the  feveral  parties. 

FirJJ,  TJie  intercil  of  proprietors  is  afFefted  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  extent  of  the 
burden  itfelf.  This  is  allowed  by  your  correfpondent,  who 
attributes  the  deficiency  of  rent  folely  to  the  haralling  and 
dilagreeable  circumilances  attending  a  colleftion  in  kind. 
He  IS  here  fo  far  in  the  right :  but  this  lofs  is  trifling,  when 
compared  with  that  fuftained  from  the  damp  caft  upon  im- 
provements, by  the  operation  of  this  tax.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view,  that  proprietors  are  principally  concerned  in  the  a- 
bolifhment  of  tithes,  or,  in  other  words,  having  them  com- 
muted into  money,  agreeable  to  their  afcertained  value. 

Secondly y  It  would  undoubtedly  give  furprife  to  many  of 
your  readers,  to  fee  the  clergy  ranked  as  the  party  moft  in- 
terefted  in  having  tithes  abolifhed ;  and  yet,  from  aci:ual  ob- 
iervation,  I  am  convinced  your  correfpondent  is  correft.  I 
xnuft,  however,  call  to  his  remembrance,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  tithes,  in  England,  are  the  property  of  lay- 
men ;  which  is  a  circumftance  often  negleded  by  our  coun- 
trymen, when  reafoning  on  this  fubjeci.  With  thefe  lay- 
impropriators,  the  arguments  which  weigh  witli  both  of  us, 
will  be  confidered  as  extraneous  and  irrelevant,  though  it  is 
here  that  the  greateft  grievance  lies ;  for,  in  many  inftances, 
they  are  farmed  like  the  poll-horfe  tax,  and  collected  as  ri- 
goroully. 

Thirdly^  As  the  farmers  in  England  univerfally  complain, 
that  tithes  taken  in  kind  is  an  intolerable  grievance,  your  cor- 
refpondent's  arguments  on  this  head  will  appear  rather  pa- 
radoxical. The  reafoning  ufed  is  by  no  means  conclufive, 
though,  at  firrt  fight,  it  wears  a  fpecious  appearance.  For 
indance,  if  the  proprietor  receive  Icfs  rent,  what  is  loft  by 
him  muft  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  tenants.  This,  indeed, 
might  be  confiftent  with  truth,  if  the  produce  of  the  foil, 
and,  confequontly,  the  ability  to  pay  a  greater  rcnr,  were 
not  leiTened  by  the  effects  of  this  tax.  It  would  be  truly 
M^onderful  indecil,  if  thoie  who  are  interefted  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  tithe  fyllem,  Ihould  almoft  unanimoufly  wifh  to  o- 
verturn  it ;  while,  vice  verfj^  thofe  who  fteadily  oppofe  every 
alteration,  confift  of  the  only  two  clalfes  interelled  in  the  a- 
bolition. 

I  cannot  confider  the  exaftion  of  tithes  as  the  caufe  of 
the  general  low  rate  of  land-rent  in  England,  though  I  ac- 
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knowledge  it  has  its  weight.  Perhaps  the  national  difporitioir 
in  favour  of  trade  and  manufaftures,  prevents  capital^  in  manjr 
rnftanccs,  from  being  vefted  in  rural  undertakings,  and  con- 
fequently  leflens  the  number  of  candidates  when  land  is  to  be 
let.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  dependent  fituation  of  the  te- 
nantry, in  many  counties,  from  a  general  want  of  leafes,  will 
always  keep  the  value  of  land  lower  than  where  they  arc 
placed  in  a  more  independent  (late. 

Fourthly f  That  tithes  are  prejudicial  to  the  community^ 
by  operating  as  an  obftru£Hon  to  improvements,  1  confider 
equally  dembnfttable  as  any  propofition  in  Euclid,  though 
your  correfpondent  is  *  inclined  to  fufpeft  that  the  clamour 
on  this  point  is  altogether  without  foundation;  ^  Let  us,, 
however,  look  to  the  prcfent  ftate  of  the  cxtenfive  waftes 
in  England,  and  confider  the  praftice  of  the  country  when 
improvements  are  introduced  upon  fuch  lands.,  in  their 
prefent  condition,  perhaps  half  a  crown  per  acre  would  be 
too  high  for  an  average  rent,  while  the  fee-fimple  of  the 
property  would  not  draw  more  than  three  pounds  Sterling. 
jp^r  acre  at  markets  If  tithe  is  drawn,  which  is  an  impro- 
bable circumftance,  confidering  the  (lock  which  generally 
occupies  them,  it  can,  in  few  cafes,  exceed  fixp^nce  per  acre. 
Now,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  thefe  lands  are  to  be  im- 
proved in  the  cuftomary  way,  viz.  by  divifion,  inclofing). 
draining,  manuring,  8ic.  it  is  clear  that  thefe  operations' 
would  not  be  accompliihed  at  a  lefs  expence  than  fix  time» 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  property,  while  it  remained 
in  its  original  condition  ;  while,  at  the  lame  time,  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  would  increafe  in  a  fuperior  degree. 
It  muft  be  attended  to,  that  this  increafed  value  is  all  occa- 
fioned  by  real  expenditure,  and,  confequently,  that  if  tithe 
were  drawn,  it  would  be  exactly  the  fame  thing  as  taking 
lo  per  cent,  upon  every  mercantile  concern.  The  fo£b  is,, 
that  no  agriculturift  will  improve  wafte  land,  without  making 
a  previous  bargain  with  the  tithe-holder  ;  and,  in  every  in- 
clofure  bill,  a  part  of  the  land  is  fet  apart  in  lieu  of  tithe, 
which  the  owner  improves  himfelf,  if  he  choofes,.  or  procures 
others  to  do  it  for  him. 

Your  correfpondent  inquires,  if  the  drawing  of  titlie  be  a 
rational  excufe  for  not  hnproving  land,  when  the  cultiva- 
tor receives  nine  times  more  of  the  profit  than  the  tithe- 
holder.  Were  the  improvement  made  without  expence,  it 
is  granted  it  would  not ;  but,  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  the 
queftion  carries  no  meaning.  Did  he  refleft  upon  the  great 
expence  of  fuch  improvements,  or  confider  how  the  cultiva- 
tor 
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tor  was  to  be  reitnburfed,  unlefs  it  was  oat  of  the  increafed 
produce  ?  Ten  fer  cent,  upon  any  trade  whatever,  is  not  a 
had  profit,  and  more  than  is  commonly  returned  by  fpecula- 
tions  upon  wafte  land,  efpecially  if  the  long  outlays,  and 
the  contingent  hazard,  be  duly  edimated.  Therefore,  if 
tiihcs  were  drawn  in  fuch  fituations,  the  poiTeflbr  would 
have  no  profit  at  all. 

I  apprehend  the  confequences  of  tithes  will  hardly  be  af-* 
certained  by  a  reference  to  the  comparative  cultivation  of 
titheable  lands,  with  thofe  that  are  tithe-free.  It  cannot  be 
maintained,  that  exoneration  will  make  a  bad  farmer  a  good 
one,  though  fuch  a  relief  certainly  holds  out  a  ftrong  incite- 
ment in  favour  of  fuperior  management.  If  we  were  arguing 
concerning  the  utility  of  leafes,  I  am  certain  your  correfpond- 
ent  would  not  admit  that  leafes  did  not  afford  encouragement 
to  improvements,  becaufe  a  farm  was  in  bad  order,  notwith- 
{landing  it  was  poflefled  under  fuch  a  fecurity  :  no  more  can 
it  be  admitted,  that  the  condition  of  a  tithe-free  farm  ought 
to  influence  the  decifion  of  the  ab(bra6l  queftion.  By  a  leafe, 
the  farmer  gains  every  neceflary  fecurity  for  reaping  the 
fruits  of  improvements  he  may  make  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  aboliihment  of  tithes,  1.  e.  the  commutation  of  them,  fe- 
cures  him  in  the  full  pofleflion  of  the  profits. 

Finally^  I  cordially  join  your  correfpondent  in  thinking,  it 
would  be  a  defireable  circumflance  that  tithes  were  aboliftied 
in  England,  as  completely  as  they  are  in  Scotland.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  tax,  from  the  then  fcarcity  of  a  circulating 
medium,  was  a  very  proper  one  when  originally  eftablifhed  ; 
but  now,  when  money  is  the  univerfal  medium  employed  in 
every  other  tranfadlion,  I  maintain,  that  not  only  the  inte- 
Tt^%  of  the  proprietor  and  tithe-holder,  but  alfo  that  of  the 
farmer,  calls  loudly  for  a  commutation  of  this  ancient  tax, 
and,  confequently,  that  it  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community  at  large,  to  abolifh  tithes,  and  bury  the  word  it- 
felf  in  oblivion.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

N.  B. 


FOR   THE   FARJtfER's   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  EffeBs  of  Monopoly  and  Forejlalling  :  ExtraBed^  by  per* 
mijfion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Flndlater^  from  the  Manufcript  i?^- 
po9t  of  the  Agriculture  of  Tweedale. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  chief  advantage  refulting  from 
fmatt  farms,  •was,  prevention  of  the. too  great,  or  too  foon, 
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heightening  of  the  market  price  of  grain ;  in  confcquence  of 
the  neceflity  fuch  fmall  pofTeflTors  laboured  under,  of  felling 
immediately  to  procure  money,  from  deficiency  of  (lock  to 
enable  thtm  to  keep  up  their  grain  for  a  high  price  ;  not, 
however,  that  fuch  advantages  were  either  fo  certain,  or  of 
fuch  importance,  as  to- call  for  either  public  or  patriotic  indi- 
vidual interference,  in  order  to  force  the  lands  into  fuch 
fmall  divifions,  to  a  greater  extent  than  what  would  natural- 
ly take  place  in  courfe  of  the  demand -for  them. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  queftion  as  to  the  utility 
of  fmall  farms,  naturally  refolves  itfelf  into  the  queilion,  as 
to  the  good  or  bad  efFecls  upon  the  market  of  grain,  of  a 
deficiency  ox  fiiperabundanct  of  capital  ftock  in  the  hands  of 
farmers,  or  other  merchants  of  grain. 

In  the  firft  place^  then,  we  (hall  attempt  to  trace  the  na;- 
tural  and  neceflary  efFefts^  of  a  deficiency  of  capital. 

Were  we,  then,  to  fuppofe  a  large  proportion  oi  the  crop 
veiled  annually  in  the  hands  of  fmall  farmers,  who,  fronn 
deficiency  of  (lock,  are  obliged  immediately  to  bring  their 
grain  to  market ;  and  were  this  not  remedied,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  fufiiciency  of  corn- merchants  poflefling  ftock 
to  enable  them  to  buy  it  from  them,  and  to  abftra£i;  it  from 
the  confumpt-market,  by  iloring  it  up  -,  the  confequencc 
Should  be,  an  over-cheapnefs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fea- 
fon  ;  which  would  caufe  a  rate  of  confumpt  be  entered  up- 
on, that  would  infallibly  terminate  in  abfolute  famine  ia 
the  end  of  the  feafon,  were  it  to  continue  at  the  fame  rate 
till  all  was  exhaufted.  Luckily,  however,  the  remaining 
few  of  the  holders  of  grain,  who  had  capital  fufhcient  to 
keep  it  up  (fo  long  as  the  market  was  glutted  by  the  fales 
of  thofe  deficient  in  capital),  would  be  enabled  to  overmen- 
hance  their  price  no%Uy  in  proportion  to  the  over-cheapnefs 
that  had  prevailed  hefore\  proportionally  to  the  over-fcarcity 
noiv  taking  place  in  the  market,  in  confequence  of  the  over- 
plenty  in  which  it  was  l\fore  fupplied :  And  this  comparative 
dearth,  which  would  of  courfe  take  place,  would  alfo  be  in- 
difpenfably  neceflary,  in  the  view  of  public  utility,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  confumpt  from  its  former  extravagant  rate, 
♦o  fuch  a  rate  as  fhould  enable  the  remainder  of  the  fup- 
f  ly  to  lad  till  the  return  of  another  crop. — To  the  confumer, 
the  confcquence  would  be,  a  furfeit,  followed  by  a  (hort  al- 
owance,  inftead  of  moderate,  equal  feeding  5  a  cheapnefs, 
bllowed  by  a  proportional  dearth,  inftead  or  a  moderate,  e- 
qual  average  price  of  the  feafon  *,  the  dearth  and  fcarcity, 
t^o^  aggravated  probably  by  that  abfolute  waile  occafioned 
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by  the  over- plenty  and  cheapnefs  in  the  commencement  of 
the  feafon,  which  would  not  have  taken  place  under  the  ave* 
rage  price. — ^^fhe  advantage,  it  is  evident,  could  never  accrue 
to  the  confumer:  it  would  remain  entirely  with  the  few 
farmers  or  corn-merchants  poiicfled  of  large  capitals :  What 
takes  place  in  every  buiinefs  requiring  capital  to  carry  it  on, 
would  take  place  here — ttsher^  capital  is  fiarce,  its  profits  are 
high* 

In  the  fecond place ^  let  us  attempt  to  trace  the  effefts  of  a 
fuperahundance  of  capital. 

Upon  this  fuppofltion,  as  none  of  the  holders  of  grain 
would  be  under  the  neceflity  of  felling  it  immediately,  it 
might  be  withheld  from  market  till  an  over-dearth  of  price 
took  place,  from  mifcalculation,  in  the  holders  of  it,  as  to 
the  exifting  fupply  of  grain  in  the  country ;  a  fubje£l:  fuf- 
ceptible  only  of  a  rough  guefs,  even  by  thofe  who  have  the 
ftrongeft  perfonal  intered  in  afcertaining  it,  and  far  lefs  af- 
certainable  with  precifion  by  magiilrates,  or  by  the  legifla- 
tare.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  viAual-holders  felt  a 
ilacknefs  in  the  demand  at  the  exifting  prices,  which  made 
it  feem  probable  that  a  furplus  would  remain  undifpofed  of 
in  their  hands,  they  would  certainly  endeavour  to  avoid  this, 
by  lowering  the  price,  as  every  other  dealer  would  do  in 
like  circumftances,  efpecially  with  a  commodity  of  fo  periffa- 
able  a  nature.  Upon  fuppofition,  then,  of  the  worit  efFefts 
to  be  dreaded  from  a  fupcrabundance  of  capital,  the  confe- 
quence  would  juft  prove  the  reverfing  of  that  Itate  of  the 
market  which  has  been  noticed  as  the  elFcck  of  a  deficiency  \ 
the  confumer  would  firft  experience  a  temporary  dearth  and 
fiiort  allowance,  to  be  followed  by  a  fucceeding  proportional 
cheapnefs,  and  full  allowance. 

In  judging  betwixt  the  word  effcfts  to  be  dreaded,  as  to 
the  rate  of  the  market,  from  a  deficiency  on  the  one  hand, 
or,  on  the  other,  from  a  fuperahundance  vf  capital  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of^  farmers,  or  other  merchants  of  grain  ;  the  two  al- 
ternatives are  left  to  the  confumers  to  decide  upon,  viz.  (to  ufe 
an  homely  phrafc)  whether  he  would  prefer,  firjl  a  butji^ 
it  rid  thtffi  a  hunger ;  or,  firft  a  hunger^  a  fid  then  a  burfi. 

The  efTccts  of  deficiency  are,  however,  neceflary  and  un- 
avoidable. From  the  nece.Titous  fituation  of  fuch  deaicrs, 
their  conduft  is  not  with  them  a  matter  of  choice.  In  regard 
to  the  capitalcd  corn-hoider,  his  condu£l  is  optional,  and  no 
way  forced  upon  him  by  the  neceflities  of  his  fituation.  It 
K>  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  dearth  which  enfues,  upon 
withholding  too  much  his  iupplicsj  from  mifcalculation  of 
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the  crop  ;  and  it  is  as  evidently  his  tntereft  fo  to  do,  by  then 
bringing  forward  his  fupplies  more  liberaUy,  left  they  (hoold 
reft  undifpofed  of  upon  his  hands.  Where  there  is  univer* 
fally  a  fufficiency  of  ftock  among  the  dealers  in  grain,  none 
of  them  are  then  obliged  to  fell  in  glutted  markets;  none  of 
them  can  withhold  from  market,  in  any  reafonable  expe£):a«f 
tion  that  others  are  obliged  to  fell  in  glutted  markets  \  to  the 
increafe  of  confumpt  from  cheap nefs,  and  the  enhancing  o£ 
the  price  of  the  remaining  fiipply,  through  the  thus  occa- 
fioned  fcarcity.  As  every  one  is  equally  ready  to  fupply  the 
demand  as  it  arifes,  and  as  each  is  equally  enabled  to  with- 
hold from  glutted  markets  \  the  tendency  of  thefe  univerfal 
efforts  of  the  whole  dealers  is,  to  keep  the  fupply  and  the 
price  at  an  equal  rate  through  the  feafon.  None  can  form 
a  reafonable  expe£kation  of  felling  at  a  price  above  the  ave-* 
rage  price,  proportioned  to  the  plenty 'or  fcarcity  of  the  crop ; 
and  it  is  the  intereft  of  each  to  fell,  fo  foon  as  he  can  obtain 
what,  to  his  beft  calculation,  is  the  average  price.  Where 
capital  abounds^  its  profits  would  thus  be  reduced^  from  competition. 

Judging  of  the  deficiency  or  abundance  of  ftock  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  other  corn-deaiers,  by  the  fluctuation 
or  fteadinefs  of  the  price  of  grain,  we  (hould  feera  in  molt 
danger  of  fufiering  inconvenience  from  its  deficiency ;  for 
though  the  certain  profpedl  of  a  very  plentifi^l  crop  will 
fometimes  produce  a  fall  in  price,  of  the  remainder  of  the 
preceding  crop  upon  hand,  yet,  in  general,  the  price  is 
higher  towards  the  termination,  than  the  commencement  of 
each  crop.  Lefs  variation,  in  this  refped,  takes  place  now, 
it  is  believed,  than  what  took  place  twenty  or  thirty  years 
tgo ;  which  is  a  favourable  fymptom  of  the  increafe  of  agri- 
cultural ftock. 

The  flu£iuation  or  fteadinefs  of  the  market  price  of  grain, 
through  a  fingle  feafon,  fcenis  greatly  to  depend  upon  the 
deficiency  or  abunda^ice  of  Ikock  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and 
other  dealers  in  grain  ;  except  in  fo  far  as  the  immediate 
profpedt  of  more  than  ordinary  plenty  or  fcarcity  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  crop,  has  an  efFe£t  in  lowering  or  heightening  the 
price  of  the  remainder  then  upon  hand.  The  enormous  va- 
riations in  price,  which  takes  place  from  feafon  to  feafon, 
depend,  however,  upon  the  variations  of  the  crop  as  to  plen- 
ty or  fcarcity;  and  the  prices  niuft,  of  neceflity,  follow 
thefe  variations  of  the  crop,  till  fuch  time  as  fome  method 
be  invented  of  preferving  grain  for  a  continuation  of  years, 
fo  as  to  enable  the  merchant  of  grain  to  embrace,  in  his  cal- 
culation,  a  feries  of  feafons,  inilead  of  confining  them,  as 
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he  does  now,  to  the  ezifting  fupply  from  the  crop  of  fingle 
feafotis. 

Coold  a  method  be  dcvifed,  of  pTcferving  grain  through  a 
continuatioft  of  feafons,  fo  as  to  render  it  poffiblc,  (not  mere- 
ly, as  at  prefent,  to  transfer  a  fmall  tjuantity  of  the  furplus 
of  ont  feafon  of  plenty,  to  the  relief  of  otte  fucceeding  year 
of  fcarcity,  but)  to  carry  on  the  fuperabundance  oi  fivfral 
fucceeding  years  of  plenty,  to  cover  the  deficiency  oi  feveral 
fucceeding  years  of  fcarcity;^  as  was  done  by  the  Patriarch 
Jofeph,  with  the  thoroughly  ripened  grain  of  Egypt,  in  the 
cafe  of  the  feven  years  of  plenty,  fucceeded  by  fcven  years 
of  barrennefs ;  and,  were  there  abundance  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  farmers  and  com  merchants  to  fufficc  for  fo  exten- 
five  an  undertaking :  In  that  cafe,  the  calculations  of  the 
market  would  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  mere  exiding  fup- 
ply  of  fingle  feafons,  but  (through  mere  ftrength  of  natural 
fagacity,  tracing  the  ufual  run  of  feafons,  though  unaflided 
by  the  revelation  of  dreams)  might  be  extended  to  embrace 
confiderable  periods  of  time,  and  might  thus  give  a  fteadinefs 
to  the  market  prices  of  grain,  fuited  to  the  average  of  years, 
tnftead  of  that  of  fingle  feafons  \  reducing  the  variations  of 
price  to  differences  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent.^  inflead  of 
the  prefent  ufual  fluduation  from  feafon  to  feafon,  to  the 
enormous  differences  of  fifty,  an  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
per  cent, — In  fliort,  the  price  of  grain  might  then  be  kept  to 
fomewhat  of  the  fame  unvarying  fteadinefs  as  the  price  of 
broad  cloth  ;  and  though  a  furfeiting  excefs  of  plenty  would 
thus  be  prevented,  a  dearth  or  a  famine  could  never  pofTibly 
occur. 

Till  fomc  method  is  devifed,  of  preferving  grain  for  a  con- 
fiderable number  of  years,  each  year  muft  continue  to  de- 
pend for  its  fupply  chiefly  upon  its  own  crop ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  deficiency  of^  the  crop,  as  it  is  not  in  the  poiver  of  man  to 
create  grain  out  of  nothings  fhort  allowance  becomes  necefTary, 
to  prevent  famine  ;  unlefs  the  deficiency  can  be  fupplied  by 
importation  from  other  countries.  Suppofing  the  ufual  an- 
nual confumpt  of  a  country ^to  be  equal  to  the  crop  of  an 
year  of  ufual  plenty  ;  and  fuppofing,  in  a  bad  feafon,  the 
crop  to  amount  only  to  three  fourths  of  that  of  an  year  of  u- 
fual  plenty  ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  this  crop  is  con  fumed  at  the 
fame  rate  as  in  a  year  of  ufual  plenty,  it  will  lafl  only  for 
nine  months,  and  leave  no  provifions  for  the  other  three. 
It  is  fhort  allowance  alone  that  can  then  pre\'ent  a  fcarcity 
froio  ending  in  abfolute  famine* 
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•  Dearth  is  the  natural  means  of  producing  diminution  of 
confumpt,  fo  as  to  prevent  famine  \  it  is  an  harfli  reoicdy^ 
but  a  fure  one,  and  one  that  will  occur  of  itfclf,  exafbly 
in  the  proportion  neceflary  for  that  purpofe,  if  things  ar^ 
left  to  their  natural  courfe.  Every  farmer,  or  other  deal- 
er in  grain,  (whatever  they  may  pretend  to  the  Contrary, 
to  avoid  popular  odium),  will,  ior  their  own  intereft,  en* 
deavour  to  obtain  the  higheft  price  that  can  be  afforded  ; 
propcrtioning  the  price  in  Juch  mamier  to  the  po'uyer  of  pur^ 
chafing^  as  that  the  'whole  exijlitig  fupply  fnay  be  difpcfed 
of  at  that  ratCj  luithout  leaving  on  hand  any  remainder  un» 
difpofed  of.  If  the  price  is  either  over  or  under  calculat- 
ed ifor  that  purpofe,  the  inteicft  of  the  dealers  wjll  lea4 
them  to  reftify  the  miftake.  If  the  price  i^  ovete^lv^ulat- 
ed,  it  will  foon  be  found,  from  the  diminution  of  the  de- 
mand, that  the  whole  cannot  be  puichafed  at  that  rate  of 
price,  and  that  a  furplus  undifpofed  of  muft  remain  ori 
hand.  To  avoid  then  the  diminution  of  price  that  muft  tak<; 
place  upon  that  fuppofition,  and  to  obtain^  if  pofiible,  th<; 
exiiting  price,  more  fupplics.  will  be  brought  forward, 
and  the  greater  influx  to  the  »narket  will,  of  courfe,  re- 
duce the  prices.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  is  under- 
calculated,  it  will  as  foon  be  found  that  the  demand  is  fo 
great  in  proportion  to  the  fupply,  that,  in  a  lliort  tirne,  there? 
muft  be  a  very  great  fcarciiy  i  and  that  thofe  who  keep  up 
their  grain,  will  then  be  enabled  greatly  to  increafe  their 
price.  Thcfe  views  will  lead  the  dealers  to  withhold  theic 
grain,  and  to  fupply  the  market  in  lefs  profufion  ;  till  the 
increafe  of  price  decreafes  the  confumpt,  fo  as  to  beget  4 
probability  of  the  alternative  before  mcntiotied.  Under  or 
over  calculation  of  the  price,  or  (what  is  in  eifeet  the  fame 
tiling)  the  too  liberal  or  too  fcanty  fnpply  of  the  market, 
will  thus,  of  courfe,  rcdrefs  itfclf,  from  the  views  of  the 
dealers  to  their  own  intertih  The  intercll  of  the  dealer^* 
and  of  the  public,  however  feemiugly  at  variance,  wonid 
thus  appear  exactly  to  coincide  in  the  fame  thing;  viz. 
that  the  fupplies  fJjould  be  brought  fot'ivnrd  in  thai  prrportion  ; 
avd  (ivhiih  is  in  end  the  fame )  that  ihc  price  jhould  be  fo  pre* 
fyortiotitd  to  the  poiver  of  purchafng^  as  that  the  cxijVnig  f(p^ 
^ly  fhould  lafl  through  the  lahcle  fcufon^  iviihout  either  a  de^ 
iyiincy  or  a  remainder.  If,  t( awards  the  end  of  the  feiifon, 
ihc  appearance  of  the  fuccecdinjr  crop  aGbrds  a  t-rraiii 
profpect  of  plenty,  it  will  then  be  tlie  intercft  of  the  dealer^ 
to  get  off  what  remains  fpccdily,  while  a  good  price  is  ob- 
^^inabk  ;  an*^  the  competition  for  falc  in  the  market  will 
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lower  the  price.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fucceeding  crop  is 
more  deficient  than  the  one  before,  the  certainty  of  a  lltll 
higher  price,  will  lead  the  dealers  to  be  more  fparing  in  their 
fupply  of  the  market :  The  price  will,  of  courfe,  rife ;  the 
confumpt  will  be  diminiihed  ;  and  a  part  of  the  prefent  crop 
will  remain,  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  a  ftill  more  fcanty 
fucceeding  one.     It  feems  not  ea(ily  conceivable  how  thcfe 
operations  of  grain-dealers  upon  the  market,  can  ever  be  pro- 
dudtve  of  any  thing  but  the  advantage  of  the  public,  fo  long 
srs  they  are  direded  by  their  own  private  intereft ;  a  princi- 
ple, forwkofe  ^onftant  operation  they  may  certainly  be  truft- 
cd,  till  a  more  fteady  principle  of  adion  (hall  be  found  to 
cxift  in  human  nature. 

Men  pinched  with  flraits,  are,  however,  unwilling  to  a- 
fcribe  them  to  ncceflity,  becaufe  againft  neceflity  they  know 
there  is  no  refource.     They  would  therefore  fondly  wifli  to 
attribute  them  to  voluntary  caufes ;  againft  which  they  can^ 
vrith  more  feaGbility,  utter  their  complaints ;  and  from  which 
they  may  flatter  themfclves  to  obtain  redrefs,  by  regulation. 
Hence,  the  invention  of  the  imaginary  crimes  (as  they  ap- 
pear to  be)  oi fomJlalUng^  regrating^  and  moftopolfzing ;  the  call 
ppon  Government  to  interfere,  by  internal  regulation  of  the 
market ;  and  the  inept  affumption  of  this  power,  even  by  en- 
lightened governments,  from  the  impulfe  of  popular  clamour; 
together  with  all  thofe  deftruftive  outrages  fo  often  perpe- 
trated by  meal  mobs.     Had,  however,  thefe  evil  genii,  the 
coin-dealers  (who,  like  phantoms,  haunt  and  dill urb  the  ima- 
ginations of  fo  many  honeft  people,  in  times  of  dearth)  any 
ifitcrejiedy  or  rather  diJtnUreJled  defign  in  the  death  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  certainly  go  very  awkwardly  about  their  bufinefs: 
Their  defign  might  be  moft  readily,  and  with  pcrfedl:  certain- 
ly, cftefled,  if,  inilcad  of  raiding  the  price,  fo  as  to  eiiforcc 
diminution  of  confumpt,  they  ilioiild  hiinp  forward  the  fup- 
ply in  the  fame  profufion,  and  reduce  tlic  pric(*,  fo  as  to  com- 
municate, to  al),  the  fame  power  cf  pnrchafing,  as  in  yearg 
of  ordinary  plenty.     The  exifting  fupply,  if  juit  equal  to  a 
nine  months  fupply  of  an  ordinary  year,  would   then  muft 
certainly  be  confumed  in  nine  months  \  ajui  abfolute  famine 
would  be  enfurcd  for  the  other  three. 

ij}^  Monopoly,  Of  all  imaginary  evils,  that  of  a  monopoly 
of  grain  feeins  the  leall  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  country,  or 
\\\  any  country.  Stocks  may  be  found,  anvaflcd  in  fuch  a 
Imall  number  of  hands  as  renders  combination  poflible, 
which  may  purchafc  up  the  whole  of  an  article  exifting 
only  iu  very  limited   quantity,  fuch  as  fugar  or  fpiccries  \ 

butj 
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but,  in  regard  to  an  article  of  univerfal  confumpt,  and  raii^ 
ed  in  quantity  to  anfwer  an  univerfal,  a  conftant,  and  a 
daily  confumpt,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  ftock  fui&cient,  in 
fuch  a  number  of  hands  as  are  capable  of  combination,  to 
.command  any  perceptible  quantity  of  that  article.  With 
all  the  advantages  for  combination  poflcfled  by  manu&c- 
turer^,  and  with  all  the  exclufive  privileges  which  they 
}iav9  generally  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  from  every  go« 
vernment,  was  there  ever  any  apprehenfion  entertained  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  general  clothing  of  a  country  ?  How  much 
lefs  reafon,  then,  is  there  to  apprehend  a  monopoly  of  the 
article  of  general  food  ;  which  certainly  would  require  an 
extent  of  ftock  three  or  four  times  greater  to  command  it  \ 
where  thofe  who  firft  raife  it,  ^nd  in  whom  the  property  of 
it  is  firft  vefted,  are,  from  their  difperfed  (jtuation,  utterly 
unfit  for  combination  *  ;  and  in  regard  to  which,  every  go* 
vernment  (fo  far  from  beftowing  exclufive  privileges)  have 
univerfally  ihown  an  anxiety  to  prevent  an  imaginary  com- 
bination, which,  in  fa£l,  feems  impof&ble  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  ?  In  the  anxious  fituation  of  a  dearth,  it  is  not, 
however,  furprifing  that  the  minds  of  the  people  ihould  give 
way  to  the  terror  of  imaginary  evils  and  imaginary  crimes ; 
particularly,  (ince  their  belief  in  their  exiftence,  receives 
^andiion  from  ftatutes,  gravely  enaQed  with  a  view  to  their 
prevention  or  their  punifhmfent  f.  When  dearth  occurs, 
the  ftatutory  crimes  of  monopoly  and  foreftalling  imme- 
diately prefent  themfelves  to  the  terrified  imagination ;  the 
alarm  is  given,  and  the  cry  raifed,  that  the  dearth  is  artim 
Jicialf  that  the  criminal^  fliould  be  puniflied,  and  their  wick- 
'ed  machinations  counteracted.  If  by  artificial  is  meant, 
'whatever  takes  place  through  human  conduB^  in  confequence  of 
forethought ;  moft  undoubtedly  every  dearth  is  artificial:  be^- 
ing  the  refult  of  the  condu£l  of  the  dealers  in  grain,  upon 
their  calculation  of  the  exifting  fupply.  If,  however,  the 
foregoing  ftatements  and  reafonings  are  juft,  it  will  be 
jFound,  that,  fo  long  as  the  dealers  continue  to  aft  with  9 
view  to  their  own  intereft,  (which  is  furely  the  beft  fecu- 

rity 

♦  The  iropoffibility  of  a  monopoly  of  farips,  feems  abumUntly  evident,  from 
he  principles  taken  notice  of  in  the  text  ;  whicii  neceflarily  lead  to  the  circum* 
"cription  of  farms  within  their  proper  bounds. 

*•  Since  the  repeal  of  the  penal  (htutes  againft  witchcraft,  the  belitf  in  it  hath 

vailed;  an  horfc  can  now  be  qrielly  feen  to  die  of  the  botts,  without  having  his 

jeuth  Imputed  to  the  incantations  of  an  old  woman.     Were  the  Aatuccs  againfl 

Vtreftalling,   regrating,  and  monopoly,  repealed,  it  is  prcfumeable  alfo,  that  ^ 

^artK  tnr-^M  qf.s»»»ir  b*  •^'"ribcd  to  ihc  nstprai  cauic  of  fc^rcity. 
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rity  for  their  conduA  that  can  be  wifhed),  their  intercfts,  and 
that  of  the  public,  muft  exa£Uy  coincide,  in  fo  proportioning 
the  fupply  and  the  price  to  the  power  of  purchafing,  as,  that 
the  exifting  fupply  may  laft  through  the  feafon,  wiuiout  defi-« 
cteocy,  anid  leaving  no  remainder.  The  more  extenilye  the 
ftock,  the  dealings,  and  the  information  of  the  grain  merchants; 
ioy  in  proportion,  will  their  continued  efibrts  to  buy  where 
cheapen^  in  order  to  (ell  where  deareft,  tend  to  make  the 
greater  plenty  of  one  diftri£k  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
greater  fcarcity  of  the  reft  \  equalizing  everywhere  the  fupply 
;uid  the  price. 

2.  Foreftallifig.  The  hue  and  cry,  in  regard  to  monopoly 
of  grain,  feems  to  have  greatly  fubfided.  What  is  called  the 
crime  of  Foreftalling  or  Kegrating,  feems  to  be  tlie  crime  of 
the  day  \  and,  to  judge  of  it  by  the  oewfpaper  accounts  of  the 
exorbitant  fines  recently  impoied  in  fome  mftances,  it  would 
Seem  to  be  confidered  as  a  crime  of  a  deep  dye.  So  far  as  it 
IS  polfihle  to  cplle£^  the  meaning  affixed  to  the  term,  foreftaU 
ling  or  regrating,  the  eflence  of  the  crime  would  feem  to  con- 
iift  in  the  pra^iice  of  buying  j  ^pon  a  market  day,  articles  of  food 
of  any  kind,  a/ready  upon  their  road  to  market^  or  arrived  at  the 
tnarket ;  with  the  intention  ^  manifefted  by  the  overt  oEt^  of  felling 
them  ever  again,  with  a  profit,  in  that  market-place^  and  upon 
that  fame  day.  There  is  furely,  however,  no  crime  in  fimply 
dealing  in  vidiuals,  with  a  view  to  profit,  more  than  in  drink^ 
or  doming,  or  furniture,  or  any  other  fpccies  of  merchandize. 
The  criminality,  if  there  is  any,  mult  originate  in  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  t;hey  are  bought  and  fold.  It  appears 
difficult,  however,  to  conceive  wherein  lies  the  criminality  of 
buying,  to  fell  over  again,  with  a  profit,  upon  the  market  day, 
more  than  upon  the  day  preceding ;  or  upon  the  road,  or  in 
the  market-frtace,  more  than  in  an  houfe,  or  ■  in  a  field.  To 
attempt  to  impute  criminality  from  fuch  circumftances,  feems 
about  equally  confident  with  the  gravity  and  good  fenfe  of 
magtftracy,  as  to  attempt  attaching  viitchcraft  to  an  old  wo- 
man, by  pricking  her  for  the  devil's  mark. 

An  imperious  public  necelFity  may  caufe  an  innocent  aftion 
be  conftrued  into  a  crime ;  like  that  of  the  fentiiiel,  who  is 
(hot,  for  involuntary  flccping  upon  his  poll :  In  thcfe  cafes, 
however  we  may  regret  the  innocent  fiilterer,  tlie  neceflily  of 
the  regulation  reconciles  us  to  his  fate.  But,  before  we  can 
confider  the  fines  recently  impofcd,  as  any  thing  elfe  than  op- 
preffive ;  or  the  interference  in  any  fli:ipe,  as  any  thing  elfe 

than 
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Aan  impertinent ;  it  would  be  ncceflary  to  point  out  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  conftruing  into  a  crime  an  a£iion,  in  itfelf  confidered, 
which  is  neither  cenfurable  nor  meritorious ;  to  point  out, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fentinel,  the  harm  that  would  enfoe, 
from  the  toleration  of  a  praftice  indifferent  in  its  own  rap- 
ture. 

ITiere  are  only  three  interefts,  to  which  the  pra^iices  of  the 
foreftaller  can  bear  any  conceivable  relation,  or  can  in  any  way 
affedt :  That  of  the  foreftaller  himfclf ;  that  of  the  farmer  or 
original  producer  ;  and  that  of  the  confumer. 

In  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  foreftaller,  it  is  evident,  'that 
no  intereft  has  been,  or  is  taken  in  it,  either  by  the  law,  or 
by  tlie  magiftrate ;  it  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  difcretion, 
though  generally  the  moft  in  hazard  of  any  of  the  three. 

In  regard  to  the  farmer,  in  no  country  do  the  laws,  relative 
to  this  lubje£t,  feem  to  have  originated  in  any  view  to  his  in- 
tereft ;  but  to  have  been  obtained  from  another  quarter^  E- 
very  dealer,  who  fits  in  a  work-^fliop  or  behind  a  counter, 
within g  the  precinfts  of  a  Royal  burgh,  feems  to  grudge  that 
the  farmer  or  victual-merchant  ftiouldobtpin  any  profit  from 
their  refpetlive  profeflions  ;  and  has  the  ailurance  to  condemn, 
in  theln,  the  maxims  by  which  his  own  whole  condu<^  is  re* 
gulated,  of  taking  all  the  profit  upon  his  commodity  that  the 
market  will  afford  him ;  unfairly  narrowed,  too,  as  is  tlie 
competition  againft  him  in  his  own  market,  by  the  exclufive 
privileges  witn  which  his  little  corporation  is  invefted  ;  en- 
abling him  to  reap  fo  much  over-proportion  of  profit  upon^tlie 
drink,  or  clothing,  or  furniture  of  Jiis  cuftomers,  as  leaves 
them  lefs  than  in  due  proportion  to  lay  out  upon  their  vic- 
tuals :  In  every  view  of  utility,  tlie  profeffion  of  the  farmer  or 
the  vidlual -dealer  feems,  at  leaft,  equally  entitled  to  proted^ion 
and  encouragement,  as  that  of  any  producer  or  merchant,. 
Stunned,  however,  by  the  inceffant  clamour  witli  which  his 
cars  are  continually  affailed,  and  which  is  fo  ready  to  ©ver- 
fct  the  firmeft  conclufions  of  rcafon ;  the  magiftrate  of  a 
burgh,  too,  generally  confiders  it  as  effential  to  his  official 
'^harafter,  to  fet  himfelf  in  a  ilate  of  direft  hoftility  againft 
..ic  farmer  and  victual-dealer.  The  contagion  of  fuch  fen- 
*'mcnts  feems,  alfo,  more  or  lofs  to  have  infcfted  every 
Ictrillature  ;  leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  nwbbifh  idea,  of 
"orcing  every  farmer  to  become  alfo  retailer  j  in  the  filly 
conception  of  thus  faving  the  retailer's  profit  to  the  con- 
umer  j    though,    in  contradiclion  to  that  bcft  cllabliihcd  of 

'  iill 
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all  political  axioms,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  fubdlvifion  of  la^ 
hour  and  emphyment^  more  tvork  is  performed^  in  lefs  time,  and 
in  better  manner^  and  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Tlie  intcreft  of  the  foreftaller  and  farmer  being  out  of  the 
queflion,  and,  in  faft,  never  attended  to  in  the  difcuffion ; 
the  only  other  intereft  that  can  poffibly  be  afFefted,  is  that  of 
•the  confumer;  and  the  only  conceivable  manner,  in  which 
his  intereft  can  be  hurt,  is,  by  the  enhancing  of  the  price  of 
the  commodity. 

The  confumer  may,  perhaps,  in  his  great  wifdom,  con- 
ceive, **  that,  as  tlie  original  holder  of  the  commodity  did, 
in  fa£t,  fell  it  to  the  foreftaller  at  a  certain  price ;  it  waa 
from  thence  evident,  that  faid  holder  ivas  wiUitig  to  have 
parted  with  it  at  that  price :  tliat,  confequently,  if  the  fore- 
italler  had  not  ftept  between,  but  allowed  it  to  come  to 
market,  the  original  holder  would  have  fold  it  at  that  price ; 
but,  now  that  tne  foreftaller  has  paid  that  price,  he  luill  not 

f»art  with  it  without  a  profit ;  which  profit,  therefore^  the  oon- 
umer  mufi  pay.^^  This  ftatement  certainly  contains  every 
ihadow  of  a  reafon  that  can  be  adduced,  to  fubftantiate  the 
hurt  which  can  accrue  to  the  confumer.  If  the  fallacy  of  his 
argument,  however,  does  not  appear  from  the  Italics  in  the 
printing,  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations. 

The  price  in  the  market  depends,  not  upon  any  fingle  in- 
tereft, or  view,  or  will ;  but  upon  the  general  combination 
of  all  the  views,  interefts,  and  wills,  of  the  whole  buyers 
and  fellers  in  cumulo ;  when  (after  higgling  and  mutual  ex- 
planations of*  views,  with  their  reafons  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion,  as  to  the  prefent  ftate  and  future  profpc61:.s),  the 
prices  fettle  in  a  rate  conformable  to  what  is  generally  con- 
ceived to  be  the  proportion  betwixt  the  adual  or  prefume- 
able  fupply  to  the  demand.  To  this  alone,  both  fellers  and 
buyers  refer,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  their  ideas  of  what 
the  market  price  fliould  be ;  ^nd  nothing  elfe  is  by  citlier 
taken  into  confideration.  If  the  foreftallv^r  has,  or  thinks 
he  has,  a  clearer  preconception  of  what  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  market  price,  than  thofe  upon  their  wuy  to  the  market ; 
and  finds,  upon  trijil,  that  they  e::ped:  lefs  than  he  ima;^incs 
the  market  will  afford  -,  in  that  cafe  he  buys.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  finds  that  their  expeftatlon  exceeds  his  ideas  of 
what  the  market  will  afford  ;  he  docs  not  buy  :  Well  know- 
ing that  he  can  have  no  expe£bition  of  profit  from  tlie  tranl- 
action,  but  upon  the  firil  fuppofition  ;  as  the  market  price 
muft   dcterniiue  his  profit^   and   not  his   proiit  tlie   market 

price. 
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price.  Had  bis  no'tli  to  obtain  profit,  the  power  of  regulating 
the  market  price,  he  would  buy  equally  upon  either  fuppofr* 
tion.  He  pretends  not,  however,  to  be  poffefled  of  the  wifli* 
ing  cap  of  Fortunatus. 

The  confumer  buys  in  the  market  at  the  market  price  :  If 
ihe  foreftaller  has  given  more  for  commodities  upon  the  road 
to  market,  he  muft  be  contented  to  fuftain  lofs ;  and  it  would 
be  ridiculoufly  (imple  in  liim  to  tliink,  that  the  confumer  will 
conceive  himlelf  under  any  obligation  to  pay  him  niore  than 
market  price,  to  prevent  him  from  fuftaining  lofs,  or  from 
going  without  a  profit.  It  would  be  an  equally  (imple  con* 
ception  in  the  confumer,  or  foreftaller-hunter,  to  imagine^ 
that  the  farmer  (whofe  conceptions  of  the  market  price, 
while  upon  his  way  to  market,  fell  (hort  of  what  turns  out, 
in  fa£l,  the  price)  ihould  conceive  himfelf  as  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  reft  fatisiied  with  what  he  would  then  have  been 
willing  to  have  accepted,  when,  upon  arriving  at  the  market, 
he  finds  he  can  obtain  more :  If  he  ts  conceived  to  be  under 
obligation  to  that  purpofe,  he  fhould  b&  put  to  his  oath  as  to 
the  price  he  had  expeded,  and  be  compelled  to  accept  of  that 
price. 

The  profit  or  lofs,  then,  from  the  previous  operations  be- 
twixt the  foreftaller  and  farmer,  reft  entirely  between  them* 
felves,  according  as  either  has  formed  the  more  juft  precon* 
ception  of  the  market  price.  Thefe  operations  can,  in  no 
ihape  whatever,  af{e<^  the  confumer,  whofe  price  is  uniformly 
the  market  price  *. 

The  foreftaller  can  hardly  expeft  to  obtain  profit,  by  buy- 
ing in  a  market,  and  felling  over  again  in  that  fame  market ; 
as,  after  the  market  is  feen,  every  one's  ideas  are  more  up 
to  the  market  price.     If,  indeed,   a   knowledge  of  fcarcity 
has  recently  occurred   (from  failure  of  crop,  for  inftance^ 
elfewhere),  which  is,   as  yet,  only  in  poiieffion  of  a  few; 
he  may,  in  that  cafe,  buy  up  wim  a  profpcdl  of  profit ;  if 
not  in  that  market,  at  leaft  in  a  fucceeding  one,  by  the  time 
fuch  knowledge   fiiall  have   become   general ;   when,  if  his 
information  turns  out  well  founded,  he  will  obtain  profit ; 
•nd  his  praftice,  inftead  of  proving  hurtful,  will  only  con- 
ributc  to  the  more  timely  produ^iion  of  that  dearth,  which 
^k)ne  can  infure  that  diminution  of  confumpt  which  is  ne- 
cfl'ary  to  prevent  fcarcity  from  ending  in  famine  \  if  his  in- 
formation 


*  The  market  pncc  is  that  to  which  every  bargain  tends,  but  which  none  at- 
^ins;  in  every  market,  almofl  every  particular  bargain  is  wade  a  little  higher 
>r  lowei  *han  the  average  of  liie  whole,  which  it  the  market  price. 
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{brmation  turns  out  ill-foundedi  he  will  obtain  no  profitt  but 
may  faftain  lofs. 

Were  we  to  fuppofe  a  chartered  company ,  in  veiled  with 
the  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  all  the  grain  and  butch- 
er meat  of  a  country,  at  fuch  a  price  as  they  chufe  to  give, 
and  of  compelling  all  the  confumers  to  purchafe  it  JFrom 
them,  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  company  :  Or  rather,  to  make 
the  fuppofition  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  of  pof&bility, 
were  a  government  to  aflume  this  privilege  over  a  conquered 
country,  and  to  enforce  it  by  all  the  power  of  the  military 
eftablifiiment ;  In  that  cafe,  it  is  at  lead  a  poffible  fuppofi- 
tion, that  (in  order  to  fave  warehoufe  room)  the  one  half  of 
the  provifions  might  be  deftroyed,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
remainder  might  be  raifed  fo  high,  as  to  force  out,  in  the 
purchafe,  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not 
die  of  want  in  the  interim.  Here  would  be,  not  an  artijicial 
dearth^  (which  is  ever  neceflary  to  prevent  famine,  in  real 
fcarcity),  bat  an  artificial fcarcity^  with  a  vengeance*,  though, 
certainly,  it  would  be  a  much  more  eafy  and  lefs  circuitous 
mode  of  obtaining  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  at  once,  to 
murder  and  to  rob  them.  If  one  fcourging  crop  were  thus 
taken  oflF  a  country,  it  would  be  idle  to  ezpe£t  a  fecond. — It 
is  probable,  however,  that  fome  monftrous  chimxra  of  this 
nature  haunts  the  imagination  of  foreftaller-hunters ;  infpir- 
ing  terrors,  fimilar  to,  and  equally  reafonable,  as  thofe  of 
children  for  hobgoblins  in  the  dark  *. 

Mr 

*  Thongh  the  deflru^on  of  proviHons  is  a  thing  not  aaufual  in  meal  mobs« 
I  hare  heard  of  no  inflance  of  the  deflruAion  of  vivres  by  dealers,  which  feem- 
wi.  in  the  iinaHeft  degree  probable;  except  in  regard  to  Edinburgh  butchers, 
vAm^  it  is  fiiid,  ibmetimes  bury  their  meat,  reraain^g  upon  hand  after  a  glut- 
ted market,  trhen  beginning  to  grow  tainted.  *Tis  pity,  any  thing  (hould  be 
Chas  deftroyed,  which  can  ailbrd  fudenance  to  m.\n  :  It  wtrt  better  fold,  at  a 
low  price,  to  poor  people.  The  fault,  however,  ieenis  not  to  lye  with  the  butch- 
er, bo^  moft  be  afcribed  to  the  interference  of  regulation.  The  magiflmtes  are 
conceived  officially  bound  to  infpeA  the  markets,  and  to  take  care  that  no  da* 
magcd  proviiions  are  ezpoled  to  (ale ;  a  delinquency  which  they  are  empower* 
cd  to  corrcA,  by  forfeiture  of  the  commodity*  and  the  impofitiou  of  6nes  :  To 
he  arched  in  this  mere  ftatutory  delinqueuq*,  cxpoics  the  pcifiin  to  a  ibrt  of 
ignominy,  attached  to  it  by  rote.  The  magi(farate,  upon  itifpcdVing  the  market, 
cnndeains,  at  difcretion,  the  flefli  meat  which  he  on^iders  as  damaged  by  taint, 
<»r  even  what  he  conceives  merely  to  be  too  lean ;  Und,  1  am  told,  fendt  it  to  the 
poor*s  houie.  Rather  than  lofe  his  meat  in  this  fort  of  ignominious  manner,  the 
Eratdier  may  be  espcfted  to  bury  it  out  of  the  way,  ib  Toon  as  he  apprehends  rifle 
of  its  being  condemned  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  magi(b-ate.  As  nobody, 
however,  caa  be  compelled  by  tlie  butcher  to  purchase  his  meat  when  it  is 
tainted,  or  lean  ;   it  dors  not  appetTf  that  any  harm  could  enAie  froin  leavir-.g 

this 
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Mr  Burke  juftly  bbferves,  ill  tteatirig  of  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  excite  the  paiTions,  that  the  efi^e£l  is  no^  produced 
in  confequence  of  ideas  conveyed,  but  merely  through  the 
power  of  fympathy.  When,  from  infancy,  we  have  been  ac- 
cuAomed  to  hear  certain  words  always  pronounced  in  il)e 
tone  of  indip:nation,  we  are,  from  fympathy,  f-red  with  the 
fame  indignation ;  the  word  and  the  paflion  get  ail'ociatcd 
from  habit ;  fo  that,  when  one  is  prefented,  the  other  is  ex- 
cited. This  accounts  for  numberlefs  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion. If  we  would  wilh  to  rife  fuperior  to  mere  prejudice^ 
we  muil  analyze  the  fubje£l  of  our  prejudice,  to  difcovcr,  by 
its  proper  tell,  whether  it  is  well-founded.  I  have  known 
a  perfon  entertain  a  moll  violent  antipathy  to  fwine*s  flelb, 
though  he  had  never  tailed  it  in  his  life;  and  who,  of  courfe, 
could  not  know,  by  the  proper  teft,  whether  he  really  liked 
or  difliked  it.  When  we  hear  the  cry  raifed  againft  fore- 
flallers,  regraters,  and  monopolizers,  inilead  of  allowing  our- 
felves  to  be  hurried  away  by  an  inftinrtive  terror  and  anxiety 
for  their  extirpation,  (as  in  the  alarm  of  a.  mad  dog),  we 
would  do  wifely  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  obje^s  of 
our  terror,  that  we  may  know  whether  there  is  real  dangcfj 
or  whether  we  ourfelves  only  are  panic-flruck. 

Were  the  laws  againll  thcfe  imaginary  crimes  repealed, 
the  belief  in  them  might  ceafe,  as  in  the  cafe  of  witchcraftf 
and  the  magiflrate  might  be  faved  much  difagreeable  em- 
barraflrnent. — inuovaiiou,  however,  is  dargeious;  and  it  is, 

perhaps, 

tliU  matter  cutiixly  to  the  dilcTction  of  the  puichafcr.  It  fecms  hard,  to  de* 
ptivc  the  p«)orcr  clailcs  of  tiie  option  of  havii.g  meat  of  inferior  quality,  at  a 
low  price,  ratlier  than  no  mc^t  at  all.  Ficfh  meat,  lean  from  fcanty  feeding, 
or  too  much  excrcifc,  is  even  niorc  uholerome  than  pampered,  ItaU-fcd,  fit 
meat.  Even  after  it  hath  acqnircd  a  confiderabie  taint  from  keeping,  dtfh 
meat  (eems  no  way  noxious  to  the  conditutions  of  thole  whofe  fVomachs  can  re- 
ceive it.  In  country  pLcc^,  at  a  dillancc  from  market,  it  is  well  known  to  be 
ncceflary,  even  in  genteel  families,  to  Keep  ficfh  meat,  for  chance  of  Arangers, 
till  it  hatii  often  cnntra^vCd  a  confidcraf^ic  degree  of  taint ;  io  that  mod  of  it  if 
ufcd  in  this  (late,  and  without  any  Icnfible  inconvenience.  In  (heep  countries, 
the  herdfmen  live  very  much  upon  the  flcih  of  (heep,  dead  of  the  fickncfs  or 
iliac  padinn,  the  vitry  fmcll  of  which  is  intolerable  to  thofe  unaccuflomed  to 
it  :  and  they  are  a  ciafs  of  people  who  are  certainly  upon  a  ftar  with  any  clais 
inhabiting  great  towns,  in  point  of  ftrength,  or  agility,  or  foundnefs  of  conftitu- 
t:on.  IfAich  meat  can  be  ditxilcd  by  the  aged  aud  infirm  loan  alms-houie^ 
it  could  Aircly  do  no  damage  to  the  ftrongcr  organs  of  a  ftreet-porrcr,  or  other 
^ay-labonrer.  It  would  be  ablbrd  to  i'uppoie,  that  poilbnous  aliments  are 
knowingly  fcnt  to  the  poor's  honic,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  penfioners!  or, 
tiiat  the  butcher  is  fraudulently  made  to  incur  a  forfeiture  of  his  meat,  that 
they  may  be  fupported  at  his  expencc,  without  charge  to  the  funds.  A  zeal, 
M^ithout  di/cretion,  may,  however,  betray 'tlie  bcfl-intentioned  into  inconfiflen- 
cics;  or  rather,  an  abfurd  imputation  of  duty  may  force  men  upon  abTurditieSy 
ubich  they  Cx  suid  lament,  but  canuot  uvold. 
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perhaps  better  that  they  (hould  die  their  natural  death,  by 
Mcoming  obfolete.  Meanwhile,  it  miprht  probably  be  expe- 
dient to  remit  the  cognizance  of  all  fucli  canfcs  to  juries  \ 
whO|  as  they  judge  both  of  law  and  fa3,  miirht  gradually 
caufe  the  whcle  to  fall  into  non-execution,  in  proportion  as 
good  fenfe  began  to  prevail. 

31/,  InUrference  of  Government.  The  pfvfpeclus  amiona^  or 
care  of  the  annual  fupplies,  is  a  duty  which  every  people 
have  imputed  to  their  governn^ents,  in  the  idle  conception^ 
than  their  governors  can  provide  fheir  bread  ;  an  imputation 
which  frequently  impels  government  to  interfere  ;  fometimcs, 
perhaps,  in  the  convii5-ion,  though,  furcly,  more  often  with- 
out any,  of  their  ability  to  efFe£^  the  purpofe. 

It  might  be  an  eafy  matter,  for  the  elder,  or  chieftain,  of  a 
tribe  of  American  favages,  to  take  an  account  of  the  whole 
annual  crop  of  maize,  raifed  in  common,  by  the  labour  of 
the  women,  and  all  coUe6bed  into  one  fpace  round  the  Indian 
town ;  and  to  divide  the  whole  in  equal  proportions  among 
the  different  families  of  the  tribe.  In  an  extenlive,  well 
cultivated  European  ftate,  where  cultivation  goes  on,  not  in 
the  languid  manner  of  a  general  concern,  but  under  the  keen 
animation  of  a  fenfe  of  feparate  tntereft,  it  is  impoHible 
any  government  can  either  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  fupply^ 
or  the  proportion  to  every  individual  upon  a  divifion  ;  or  that 
it  can  attempt  the  violent  feizure,  and  arbitrary  difpofal  of 
private  property,  without  giving  a  check  to  indullry  ;  the 
ruinous  confequences  of  which  would  infinitely  more  than 
counterbalance  any  temporary  advantage  that  might  be  con- 
ceived to  refnlt  from  any  fuch  interference.  The  only  pro- 
per interference  of  fuch  governments,  in  order  to  infure  plen- 
ty, is,  not  by  temporary  intermeddling,  but,  by  general  lawvs^ 
protecting  the  cultivator  of  the  foil,  and  infuring  him  of  reap- 
ing the  profits  of  hib  own  induftry,  both  againlt  the  oppref- 
Con  of  his  fuperiors,  and  tlw:  outrage  of  popular  fciments;. 

In  years  of  v^rJinary  plenty  and  cheapnefs,  matters  are 
allowed  to  go  on  quietly  in  th*  ir  i:.itural  courft* :  ^:i  <le  irrh, 
howei'er,  clamour  rifes  high  ;  governments  are  loudly  called 
tipon  to  interfere,  and  are  fometimes  forced  to  irr^^rfere,  or, 
ar  lead,  to  2fte£l  a  buflling  {how  of  interference,  merely  to 
prevent  popular  infurre&ions;  though  under  convid^ton,  tliat 
fuch  interference,  inflend  of  doing  good,  often  t^nds  to  in- 
creafe  the  very  evil  it  was  intended  to  lemedy.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  matter  of  much  advantage,  were  the  people  at 
large  duly  apprifed  of  the  effecls  to  be  ex;.»*dtcd  irom  the 
interference  of  government ;  that  it  may  neither  be  impelled, 
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from  clamour,  into  ruinous  meafures,  nor  blamed  for  dcdin- 
ing  interference,  where  it  might  be  produfkiye  of  harm,  and 
could  do  no  good. 

As  It  is  not  in  human  power  to  create  grain,  U  13  evident, 
that,  in  calc  of  fcarcity,  neither  government,  nor  the  richer 
clafTes  of  the  community,  can  do  any  thing  to  alleviate  the 
fcarcity,  or  to  procure  greater  plenty;  but,  by  diminifhing 
their  own  confumpt  of  grain,  to  produce  a  faying ;  or,  by 
contributing  funds  for  the  purpofe  of  importing  grain  ;  or, 
enticing  adventurers,  by  a  bounty,  to  import  it,  at  their  own 
rifk,  from  other  countries — a  mcafure,  which  the  partial  range, 
to  which  man's  benevolence  mud  be  confined,  to  be  adequate 
to  his  power,  will  juilify  in  a  nation,  ihough  at  the  cxpencc^ 
of  ether  nations  ;  but  which  will  hardly  be  equally  juftified 
in  the  adminiflrators  of  a  burgh,  in  attempting  to  reHcve  the 
town,  at  the  expcnce  of  the  provinces  ;  or  in  the  inhabitants 
of  a  province,  in  attempting  to  interrupt  the  free  circulation 
of  grain  for  the  relief  of  the  town. — Even  this  interference, 
tiie  only  one  that  can  really  augment  the  quantity  of  grain, 
;md  re?lly  relieve  the  fcarcity,  ought  to  be  gone  about  with 
great  difcretion;  left  the  very  idea  of  government  interference 
ihould  augment  the  alarm  of  fcarcity,  ?n(l,  in  confequence, 
lead  to  mifcakulation  of  the  fupply,  and  increafe  (for  a  time 
at  lead)  the  dcartli  *.  , 

In  the  way  of  internal  regulation,  gov<rrments  may,  and 
do  fometimes,  interfere,  in  times  of  fcarcity  and  dearth  ; 
though  this  mode  of  interference,  efpecially  of  that  kind  to 
which  governm.ents  are  impelled  by  popular  clamour,  is  al* 
wavs  hazardous  in  the  extrem.rf. 

In  all  modes  of  internal  gcvcrrment,  interference  wirl^ 
tl\e  fupplies  and  the  price  of  tUt*  market,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple which  can  never  be  departed  from,  without  expofing 
rl-c  perple  at  large  to  the  moft  imminent  danger  of  pcrifliing 
through  famine,  viz.  that  tie  fr\ce  fjouhl  he  fo  prcporticred  to 
ihc  power  of  pui'clijiug^  as  that  a  rote  cf  confumpt  Jkatl  he  fe* 

cured^ 

■ 

*  In  ll'.e  ll-arcily  r-f  1795-96,  the  Fariidmtiit.iry  hue  atul  try  about  dearth  and 
fjarc'tv,  (\»hcn»  firm  ruljrar  rmcepfi.'n,  or  tl.c  dtl'picatic  at!cmpt5  at  p<»i)nlanty, 
<r.  tlic  tvf  ot  a  ft  ncral  clcOion,  nn.ny  ipuchrs  were  delivered,  which  mipht  have 
fiiircd  the  ringlecdcr*  of  mral  rrch«),  mc/t  certainlv  Jed  to  great  mikalrnlatinn 
oT  thefiippK-;  to  c<»n(tquer.t  wirhholding  from  maikct.  In  a  ercalcr  profHirtion 
than  tVe  <'re  one:  Of  conrfc,  the  dearth  rapidly  injreaftfl,  till  Parliament  veic 
im.pelUd  to  mtifc  actventrrfrs  to  ir  poit,  at  :i  ru  ft  t>tr»v;«v'ant  IrMnty.  Th«" 
dearth,  howivcr,  proved,  iw  trd,  t<»  have  heen  T-  (prfe'oifly  mirralrul.,t-d,  \\\9X. 
It  was  foord,  that  dearer  visual  »vas  imported,  to  rcmpetc  with  ehcaper  in  the 
liomc  market  :  7he  adventnrci*  would,  of  f»>u»ff,  ha\c  !>ecp  ruined  (nolwiili- 
Handlrg  the  high  boii:;ty)  without  parliamcntaiy  allowance. 
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<:ured^  njohich  Jhall  tnfiire  the  lafl  of  the  exlfting  fitpplyt  ^'/^  ^^^ 
return  of  another.  If  the  price  is  fixed  at  an  higher  rate,  the 
people  are  pinched  more  than  what  is  neceffary  j  if  fixed  at 
a  lower  rate,  famine  muft  necelfarily  enfae. 

Were  governments  never  to  interfere,  but  from  decided 
views  of  public  utility ;  in  that  cafe,  we  would  often  fee 
anxiety  difcovcred  to  fix  a  'minimum  price,  lefs  than  which 
ihould  never  be  accepted,  under  fevere  penalties,  in  order 
to  infure  that  moderate  rate  of  confumpt,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  crop  from  being  eaten  up,  before  the  return  of  ano- 
ther, the  confequence  of  which  would  be  irremediable  fa- 
mine. As,  however,  no  government  ever  did,  in  the  annals 
of  hiftory,  nor  ever  will  interfere,  to  fix  a  mimmum  price ; 
it  feems  pretty  evident,  that  views  of  public  utility  never 
did,  nor  ever  will,  fuggeft  the  propriety  of  any  interference 
at  all. 

The  only  interference  of  government,  of  which  we  have, 
or  fhall  ever  have  an  account,  is,  in  the  fixing  of  a  maximum 
price  ♦. 

The  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  can  only  be  done  (if  pub- 
lic good  is  confulted)  to  prevent  the  dearth  from  being  over- 
calculated.  Wherever  there  is  dearth,  however,  it  is  over- 
calculated  in  the  imagination  of  the  people  at  large.  If  Go- 
vernment ever  is  impelled,  therefore,  to  the  fixing  of  a 
maximum  price,  it  may  be  efteemcd  certain,  that  this  price  . 
will  be  fixed  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  cxifling  one  ;  and  (if  it 
were  in  the  power  of  any  Government,  which  fortunately  it 
is  not,  perfectly  to  enforce  the  regulation)  the  confequences 
to  be  apprehended  are  obvious. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  if  a  maximrem  price  were  fixed  in 
dearth,  even  fo  low  as  to  be  fo  proportioned  to  the  univer- 
{a\  power  of  purchafing,  as  to  allow  every  one  to  purchafc 
as  much  as  he  couM  do  in  an  ufual  year  of  plenty,  that  the 
cflFecl  would  only  be,  to  plac^  the  fhort  allowance,  neceffiiry 
ta  order  to  prevent  a  fimiiie,  up(m  the  footing  of  option^  in- 
(tead  of  that  of  necejfity  \  and  that  every  one,  from  convic- 
tion of  the  necefTity  of  the  meafure,  would  voluntarily   be- 

C  2  take 


•  When  the  Frcndi  Convcrttion  (appirently  under  the  influence  of  the  Pjri« 
il  moh  in  the  gilleries)  eUabii(h-(l  the  law  of  the  max'.murMy  a  famine  was 
coofidered  a$  the  inevitable  conilqiic'^ce.  by  every  pcrfon  of  rct]^*£lu>n.  Lucki- 
ly for  that  people,  there  are  nicallires  which  the  nio(l  icnilinizing  tyranny  can- 
not cany  into  full  ciledt. 

With  ail  the  meaoft  of  information,  antl  ability  of  cool  invcAigation,  pnf- 
•ietfed  by  11  Britiih  Legiflature,    ro  meaiures  of  c^c^ivc  internal  intcricrwiice 
pcre  hazards  ia  1795-96  :  Luckily  the)'  were  not  O  6vcrawc(l. 
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take  himfelf  to  that  (hort  allowance,  neceflary  to  make  the 
exifting  fupply  laft  till  the  return  of  another.  Such  a  fchemc 
would  appear,  however,  perfcftly  Utopian.  Unlefs  CTcry 
one  were  fuppofed  to  know,  what  it  is  impoihhle  for  hin^ 
to  know,  the  proportion  of  the  eliding  fupply  to  that  of  aii 
ordinary  year,  fo  as  to  know  the  proportion  of  abftinence 
that  fell  to  his  (hare,  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  th^ 
exiiling  fupply,  and  unlefs  the  good  faith  of  every  one  coulc^ 
be  depended  upon,  for  his  voluntarily  pra£lifing  that  meafure 
of  felf-denial  which  was  nccefl'ary,  a  famine  would  be  the, 
necclTary  refult.  How  little  optional  felf-denial  can  be  dc-| 
pended  on,  will,  it  is  apprehended,  be  fumciently  eyidisnt 
to  thofe  who  have  a  family  of  fervants  that  eat  in  the  tnaf* 
ter's  houfe.  It  is  believed  no  mafter,  fo  circumilanced,  ever 
found  his  fervants  willing  to  be  contented*  with  lefs  vifluals 
in  an  year  of  fcarcity,  than  in  an  y^ar  of  plenty.  Such  a 
propofal  was  probably  i^ever  made  by  a  mader,  from  the  ce^* 
tainty  that  it  would  not  be  liftened  to  *• 


*  Were  the  practice  more  prevalent,  of  giving  fervants  a  certain  allowance  of. 
meal  and  money  in  their  own  houies,  in  lieu  of  visuals  in  the  houfe  of  the 
mafter,  the  temptation  of  difpoting  of  the  favings,  at  an  high  price,  would 
uniformly  infure  a  confiderable  degree  of  faving,  in  an   year  of  icarcity  ana 
dearth.     Self-intcrcft  is  an  energetic  principle,  in  every  fituation.     In  fituatinns 
of  obfcurity,  where  the  motives  of  obtaining  credit  and  celebrity  are  not  prc- 
fcnted,  it  is  not  to  he  expcOed  that  views  of  public  utility  (hould  have  fach  in- 
fluence.    In  the  fcarcity  of  wheat  in  1795*96,  it  was  eafier  for  our  Sorereiga 
to  bring  himfelf  to  the  felf-denial  uf  lubftituting  the  meal  of  barley  to  the 
/lour  of  wheat  in  the  Royal  houfehold,  than  to  petfuade  the  meancA  of  his 
fubjc/ls  in  parifh  work-houfes  to  follow  the  examplc.--In  fcarcity,  the  dearth 
of  price  places  the  fclf-dcnial  of  the  generality  upon  the  certain  fecurity   cf.. 
neceffity^  inflead  of  the  precarious  one  of  option.     Among  thofe,  however,  who 
are  fb  rich,  as  that  the  dearth  does  not  nccefTarily  enforce  a  change  in   their 
mode  of  living,  (hort  allowance  mud  remain  in  a  great  meafure  optional.     Sump> 
tuary  laws  can  have  here  little  effect:  they  cannot  be  enforced,  except  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  retaining  a  fpy  or  exciftman  in  every  houfe.     As  ihcv  admit,  therefore^ 
of  no  fan^ion,  they  amount  merely  to  recomm'.ndatians.     Perfbns,  however, 
in  (uch  fituatinns,  are  few  in    number ;  and  as  they  live  lefs  on  bread,  (every* 
•  here  the  great  article  of  food  among  the  generality)  and  more  upon    butcher 
"cat,  though  their  flv>rt  allowance  cannot  be  enforced  by  neujfttjt  it  is  of  the 
els  confi*qnence,  as  all  their  favings  of  bread  could  have  but  an   imperceptible 
tffcdt  in  producing  more  plenty  to  the  generality.     Inconfiderahle,  however,  as 
he  amount  may  be,  to  which  fuch  favings  could  arile,  it  is  certainly  the  duty 
.,»'  all,  in  fuch  fituations,  to  pra^tifc  faving ;  for,  as  grain  cannot  be  created, 
he  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  in  fcarcity,  \s  to  fave,  that  the  fupply  may 
ad  out  the  feafon.     In  fuch  confpicu»Mis  fituatinns,  the  credit  to  he  obtained^ 
by  fcttwg  a  good  example,  will  always  infure  a   confiHerabk  degree  of  frving; 
)trticularly,jforiu(la«'*'r,  pampering  parade  hories,  where  their  greatcft  graiib* 
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That  a  legiflatu'rc  may  fix  a  maximum  price  in  fuch  a  man- 
iier  as  to  incur  ho  rifle  of  producing  an  abfolute  famine  in  an 
year  of  (barciry,  it  would  be  indifpcnfably  neceflhry  that  it 
(hould  be  perfedlly  apprifed  of  three  things,  neither  of  which 
can  probabiy  be  afcertained  by  any  legiflature  in  a  manner  in 
the  lead  degree  approaching  to  precifion  :  Firfl^  The  rate  of 
confumptton  of  grain  in  an  year  of  ordinary  plenty  :  Secondly^ 
The  proportion  which  the  exifting  crop  bears  to  that  of  an 
year  of  ordinary  plenty  :  Thirdly^  The  extent  of  the  power 
of  purchafing^  in  poffeflion  of  the  whole  confumers  of  grain. 
A  maximum  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  fafety,  be  fixed, 
iinlefs  founded  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  thefe  data: 
fo  that  the  price  may  proportion  the  power  of  purchafing  fo 
*cM£lly  to  the  exifting  fupply,  as  that  a  rate  of  confumpt  may 
he.  enfuredj  which  (hall  enable  it  to  laft  till  the  return  of  ano- 
ther. 

The  Bririlh  Legiflature,  irt  1795-6,  however  ftrongly  impel- 
led, and  notwitbilanding  of  its  fuperror  means  and  ability  of 
Information,  duril  not  hazard  a  meafure  fo  evidently  fraught 
with  the  moft  imminent  dangen 

If  matters  are  left  to  their  ordinary  courfe,  the  intereft  of 
dealers  in  grain  would  appear  evidently  to  have  the  effeft  of 
producing,  with  certainty,  and  without  danger  or  violence, 
precifely  what  any  enlightened  legiflature  would  propofe  by 
internal  interference  of  regulation,  viz.  the  fixing  of  the  price 
"at  fuch  a  rate^  as  [ball fo  proportion  the  power  of  purchafing  to  the 
'exifting  fupplyy  that  it  fball  Idfl  out  the  feafon  ^without  remainder 
spr  deficiency. 

In  regard  to  individual  patriotic  interference,  for  the  al- 
leviation of  fcarcity,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that,  as 
jgtain  cannot  poffibly  be  created,  the  only  thing  remaining 
to  ixokkc  the  fupply  fuffice,  is  to  fave  it,  or  to  import  it  from 
^thet  tountries.  In  regard  to  interference,  as  to  the  power 
bf  purchafing,  either  by  diftribucion  of  money  to  increafe 
the  power,  or  by  reducing  the  prices,  fo  as  to  render  the 
fame  money-power  adequate  to  a  greater  extent  of  purchafe, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  ought  always  to  be  attempted 
by  the  rich,  in  regard  to  thofe,  who,  from  age,  from  fick- 
ncfs  and  infirmity,  or  from  families  more  than  ordinarily  nu- 
merous, are  unable  to  compete  in  the  fcramble  of  the  mar- 
ket with  thofe  who  are  not  weighed  down  by  fuch  incum- 
brances :  To  increafe  indifcriminatcly  the  money-power  of 
purchafing  to  a  few  in  a  particular  diftri£l,  would  only  give 
relief  to  thofe  few,  at  the  expence  of  the  generality.  An 
unWerfal  dillribution  of  money,  would  only  bring  more  mo- 
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ney  into  the  grain  market ;  but,  as  it  could  not  augmen!:  the 
fupply  of  grain,  the  efFcfl  of  the  competition  would  only  bc> 
to  increafe  its  money-price  y  but  the  quantity  which  each 
perfon  could  carry  home,  would  be  exatVly  what  it  was  be- 
fore. Such  a  meafure  would,  indeed,  in  fome  degree,  coun* 
teraft  this  dire6l  effeft  •,  for,  as  fuch  dtftribution  muft  be  at 
the  expence,  and  tend  to  the  diminution,  of  the  funds  dcf- 
tined  to  fupport  ufeful  labour,  the  demand  for  fuch  labour 
muft  flacken  in  proportion  ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  money- 
power  of  purchafing  muft  be  diminiihed  in  the  one  way,  \n 
the  fame  ratio  in  which  it  is  increafed  in  the  other. 

(Further  extrafts  from  this  valuable  work  will  be  giveti 
upon  a  future  occafion.) 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  TH£  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

The  following  agricultural  ftriflures  were  written  in  Ati>* 
guft  1799,  to  a  friend,  whofe  eftate  is  fituated  on  one  of 
the  great  roads,  about  forty-feven  miles  north  from  London; 
It  refers  to  the  farm-management  of  that  eftate,  which  wa» 
moftly  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  proprietor,  under  the  care  of 
a  fteward.  The  whole  eftate  at  the  time  was  titheable,  and 
moft  of  it  common-field  land ;  but  has  Cnce  been  divided 
under  an  a£l  then  paifed,  and  land  has  been  allotted  in  lieu 
of  tithe.  I  was  requefted  by  my  friend  to  view  the  proper** 
ty,  and  to  give  my  opinion  of  its  agricultural  management^ 
which  was  complie'd  with,  in  terms  of  the  feries  of  letters 
now  tranfmitted  to  you.  Should  they  fuit  your  valuable 
Mifccllany,  you  are  welcome  to  publifli  them,  either  in  their 
prefent  ftate,  or  in  abridgement. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  foil  of  the  eftate 
to  which  they  refer,  is  a  ftrong  clayey  loam,  rather  {hal- 
low in  general,  and  incumbent  on  a  very  deep  clayey 
fubfoil,  differing  little  from  the  cultivated  foil,  except 
by  the  want  of  vegetable  mould,  from  the  abfciKe  of  ma- 
nure and  decayed  vegetables.  Both  foil  and  fubfoil,  e- 
I'pecially  the  latter,  are  ftrongly  impregnated  with  calcare- 
ous matter,  as  evinced  by  effervefcence  with  vinegar ;  and, 
^n  the  fubfoil,  the  calcareous,  chalky,  or  marly  part,  ia 
diftindlly  and  copioufly  vifible.  This  circumftance  will  ac- 
count for  the  abfence  of  lime,  in  the  agricultural  propofals 
^  h?"^  made  for  improvement  ^  and>  bcfides,  lime  is  fo  very 
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diilant  from  the  place^  and  confcquently  fo  dear,  as  atmoft  to 
p  rcclude  its  uic,  even  if  the  quality  of  the  foil  rendered  it,  in 
uf  her  refpe<Slo,  advifcable  :  So  far  as  I  can  now  recolleft,  it 
would  have  coft  twelve  guineas  the  acre,  to  give  a  complete 
drcfling  witli  lime.     I  remain,  &c. 

Merfej   i8oo.  R.  R. 


"Strictures  on  Farm- Management  near  London^  in  a  Series  of 

Letters y  to  a  Friend, 

LETTER    I. 

Auguft  1799. 

Although  it  is  a  very  Unpleafant  taflc  to  find  fault,  and 
my  obfcrvations  on  the  hufbandry  that  is  prad^ifed  on  your  e- 
ttatc,  will  be  chiefly  of  that  defcription ;  yet,  as  truth  is  my 
x>h]t&j  and  improvement  yours,  and  as  you  have  required  me 
to  date  my  opinion  fully  and  freely,  you  mufl  be  contented  to 
receive  reprehenfion  on  a  confidcrable  number  of  topics,  and 
that  not  very  moderate  in  degree. 

You  may  comfort  yourfelf,  however,  with  the  refledlion, 
"that  my  repreheiifive  obfcrvations  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
pra£lices  of  all  your  neighbourhood  \  at  leall,  fo  far  as  I  had 
All  opportunity  of  feeing.  Nay,  you  may  extend  this  confola- 
tory  idea  farther,  and  with  a  vengeance ;  for  I  can  with  truth 
uliert,  that  in  my  late  journey  to  London  and  back,  througli 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  of  road,  about  two  hundred  of 
which  were  twice  f:on,  I  did  not  obferve  one  field  in  ten,  a- 
niong  the  home  lands y  that  I  could  confider  as  well  cultivated, 
few  of  them  even  decently ;  and  not  one  field  at  all,  of  the 
common  lands^  th.it  was  not  evidently  under  the  moft  infamous 
Tyllem  of  negleft  and  mifmanagement. 

Do  not  imagine  this  almoil  general  condemnation  of  Englifli 
liulbandry,  along  two  very  confidcrable  roads,  leading  nortli 
from  London,  to  proceed  Irom  an  arrogant  dcfire  of  fetting 
niyfclf  up  as  a  didator  in  farming  operations.  I  left  home, 
^vith  an  ardent  defire  of  profiting  by  fuch  fuperior  manage- 
ment, as  I  expected  to  meet  with  on  my  journey,  fo  far  as 
vould  be  fecn,  during  the  rapid  motions  of  a  ftage  coach. 
And,  fur  that  purpole,  took  the  out  fide,  for  at  leall  the  lalt 
hundred  miles  of  my  upwards  journey  ;  and  for  almofi  the 
whole   three  hundred  and  fi ay  of  my  journey  homewards. 
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I  had,  befides,  the  advantage  of  aflbciating  with  a  very  cxtcn- 
five  and  experienced  Northern  profeflional  farmeri  of  great  fa^ 
gacity  and  communicativenefs,  for  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  niy  journey  up ;  by  whofe  converfation  and  remarks  I  pro- 
fited largely :  And  I  frequently  fpnnd  the  guardB,  and  often/ 
met  with  paflengers,  capable  of  giving  me  confideraUe  infor- 
mation. 

Except  within  eight  or  ten  mUes  of  London,  where  I  had 
occafion  only  to  fee  the  meadow,  or  old  grafe  hufbandry,  my 
only  minute  information,  and  near  examination^  was  on  your 
eftate,  where  your  foreman,  or  fteward,  was  moil  attentive  in*  ' 
explaining  every  point  of  praSije  ^  and,  from  what  I  law  ge- 
nerally around  me,  I  am  convinced  the  major  part  of  the  great 
extent  of  country  I  travelled  through,  wa«  managed  on  exad^>- 
]y  fimilar  principles  with  your  land- 

To  an  eye  of  any  experience,  a  curfory  view,  fuch  as  rnine^ 
at  certain  leafons,  is  fiefficiem  to*  give  a  very  tolerable  notion 
of  the  general  fyftem,.  and  even  of  the  particular  pradices  of 
hufbandry,  by  which  that  is  accompliffaed ;  and  the  feafon  of 
my  journey  was  favourable  for  my  purpofe,  as  the  £allow  prOi- 
cefs  was  then  almoft  univerfally  in  a£Hvity. 

In  the  following  pages,  you  will  find  my  maturated  ideaa^ 
refpe£ting  the  prefent  cultivation  of  your  eftate,  and  a  plan  of 
operations  for  putting  it  into  a  fpeedy  ftate  of  very  confiider- 
able  improvement.  I  am  perfeGly  convinced,  in  my  owh. 
mind,  that  the  fyftem  I  have  propoled  to  yoU)  would  at  lealt 
double  its  value,  and  in  a  very  few  years* 

While  on  the  fpot,  I  walked  over  as  much  of  it  as  I  was^ 
able,  in  fields,  w^der  di&rent  courles  of  the  fyftem  which  is* 
tliere  purfued,  and  took  fliort  notes  of  every  circumftance 
tliat  occurred,  as  meriting  attention.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
inn  where  I  lodged,  I  wrote  out  thefe  more  at  large,  with 
incidental  remarks.  Since  my  return  home,  I  have  taken  eve-* 
ry  opportunity  of  converfmg  on  the  fubje£l:,  widi  experienced 
hufbandmen  occupying  fimihr  foils  in  this  country,  to  enable 
me  the  better  to  give  you  found  advice. 

Theory,  I  have  in  no  cafe  admitted  to  influence  my  opi- 
nions, though  I,  perhaps,  could  theorife  as  plaufiUy  as  my 
neighbours ;  but  I  confider  our  knowledge  of  foils,  manures,, 
and  vegetation,  as  yet  too  much  in  its  infancy,  for  a  rational 
theory  of  huft)andry. 

All  I  have  now  to  add  isy  that  whether  you  follow  my  adt. 
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vice  ♦  or  not,  in  whole  or  in  part,  I  moft  finccrely  wifli  y<n^ 
crexy  poiBble  fuccefs.'   I  am,  &c. 

StriSlures  on  Farm-'JUanagement,  near  London. 

L  E  T  t  E  R    11. 

jfug.  1799. 

In  all  clayey  or  retentive  foils,  fuch  as  that  of  your  eftate. 
Fallow  is  the  grand  foundation  upon  which  the  fuccefs  of 
every  crop  that  is  to  come  after,  iiltimately  depends.  Ac-« 
cording  as  that  fundamental  procefs  of  every  judicious  fyftem 
of  hufbandry  is  well  or  ill  executed,  fo  muft  all  the  fucceed- 
ing  crops  be  comparatively  good  or  bad,  all  other  circumftan- 
ccs  being  equal.  That  procefs  of  farming,  therefore,  requires 
the  utmoft  exertions  of  (kill,  induftry,  and  attention,  from  the 
hufbandman,  that  it  may  be  executed  properly  and  efFeSively; 
and  therefore  I  have  chofen  to  call  your  attention  firft  to  it,  in 
my  obfervations  upon  the  management  of  your  eftate. 

The  neceffarv  requifite  of  every  legitimate  fallow  is,  that  it 
(hall  clean  the  land  from  all  root  weeds,  eSe£lualIy,  and  very 
confiderably  from  feed  weeds.  The  former,  during  the  va- 
rious ftcps  of  the  fallow,  are  to  be  brought  up  to  the  furface, 
and  carried  off.  The  feeds  of  the  latter  are  brought  repeat- 
edly into  full  vegetation,  and  then  deftroyed.  No  fubfequent 
procefs,  in  the  courfe  of  that  rotation,  or  courfe  of  crops,  to 
which  the  fallow  gives  commencement,  can,  in  any  material 
degree,  diminifh  the  quantity  of  root  weeds  which  encumber 
the  foil :  the  feed  weeds  may  unqueftionably  be  kept  under^ 
and  ought  to  be  deftroyed  as  much  as  poflible,  throughout  e- 
very  part  of  the  fucceeding*  courfe  of  rotation.  Having  al- 
ready difclaimed  all  theoretic  difcuflion  in  the  courfe  of  my 
prcfent  obfervations,  I  Ihall  not  even  hint  at  any  other  objeo: 
of  fallow,  befides  that  of  cleaning  the  land  in  the  moft  com- 
plete manner  poftible. 

Judging  of  fallow,  by  the  above  rule  or  definition  of  its 
intention,  that  which  is  praftlfed  with  you,  and  over  the 
great  mafs  of  country  which  I  viewed  in  my  late  journey,  by 
no  means  deferves  tne  name.  For  tlie  fake  of  a  little  mi- 
ferable  feeding  to  your  half-ftarved  flieep,  what  your  peo- 
ple term  fallow,   is  moft  fliamefuUy  performed,  or  rather, 

it 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  the  gentleman  to, whom  theie  (hn^luret 
were  addrtlled,  has  in  conicqiieoce  employed  their  author  to  procure  him  an  el- 
penenoed  Scots  ftcward,  aod  haa  adapted  the  impicincnts  and  |)radUccs  of  th^t 
diAnCi  in  a  great  degree,  and  (m  an  eitcolife  fcale. 
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it  is  mod  completely  neglc^led  in  a  manner  altogether.  It  is  UQt 
only  not  cleaned  from  weeds,  but,  as  I  was  informed,  a  quan- 
tity of  trefoil,  or  yellow  clover  feed,  is  fown  with  the  fore- 
going crop,  to  mend  tlie  feedy  forfootli,  for  your  flieep  5  and| 
on  accomit  of  the  mejmly  dcfpicable  value  of  that  fcanty  crop 
of  trefoil,  aflifted  no  doubt  by  the  couch^  and  other  weeds  in 
countlefs  variety  and  quantity,  die  fallow  ij>  left  unploughed 
as  long  as  poflible  ;    fo  long,  indeed,  that,  when  at  lali  it 
comes  to  be  ploughed,  there  is  no  longer  time  to  clean  thi: 
land  at  all,  far  lefs  to  clean  it  effectually ;  and  confequent- 
ly,   every  fuccceding  crop  has  to  labour  hard  for   its    fuUi 
fdlence,  among  a  matted  bed  of  weeds  of  every  deiioinina- 
tion ;  and  you  have  to  thank  the  excellence  of  your  foil  and 
climate,  that  your  crops  are  ultimately  worth  the  trouble  of 
cultivation  and  harvefling.     It  would  certainly  be  infinitely 
better,  in  every  poflible  refpedt,  that  you  fliould  have  a  fufii^ 
ciency  of  fown  grafs,  which  fprings  up  a  vaft  deal  earlier 
than  old  meadow,  and  is  greatly  more  abundant  in  its  pro- 
rfuce,  in  another  field,  to  ferve  as  early  feeding  for   your 
flieep.     In  fome  of  the  beft-managed  diitrifts  in  tlie  foutb^ 
other  early  crops  are  grown  for  this  purpofe,  fach  as  rye> 
winter  tares,  and  rape  *,    but,  of  thcfe,  I  am   by  no  means 
well  informed,  and  therefore  leave  you  to  derive  inilrudiion 
from  other  fources ;  fuch  as,  Marfliall's  Surveys,  and  the  va- 
rious Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.     My  intention^  in 
thefe  remarks,  is,  not  to  copy  from  autliors  on  hufbandry^ 
but  fimply  to  prefent  you  with  the  refult  of  my  own  experience 
and  obfervation. 

You  have  this  year,  1 799,  on  your  eftate,  a  full  and  ad^ 
mirable  proof  of  the  very  gre^t  fuperiorrty  of  newly  fowii 
grafs  and  clover,  over  old  meadow,  both  as  to  earlinefs 
and  quantity  of  produce.  In  the  clofe,  which  I  think  is 
called  the  long  nnadoiv,  the  irregular  flripe  of  newly  fown 
clover  and  rye-igrafs,  where  the  crofs-hedge  had  been  grub- 
bed up  lall  year,  was  perfectly  ripe  for  me  fcythc,  when  I 
viewed  it,  on  the  fecond  or  third  of  July  :  while  the  fijxe 
old  meadow  of  that  field,  the  beft,  as  I  was  informed,  0x1 
the  eftate,  which  had  been  referved  for  hay,  from  Lady-day, 
at  leaft  from  May-tlay,  was  at  the  fame  time  too  fliort  for 
any  thing  but  the  bowUng-green  fcythe  and  befom  ;  and  did 
not  promife  to  become  fit  to  cut,  as  an  inferior  crop  of  hay* 
in  lefs  than  thVee  weeks  or  a  month  after  that  period.  Had 
the  whole  field  been  under  a  crop  of  cultivated  graflcs,  af- 
ter a  judicious  fucceffion,  commencing  by  a  perfecUy  weU- 
conducted  fallow,   I  feci  no  befitation  whatever  to   ailert^ 

that 
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^^t  it  might  have  produced,  at  leafti  a  double  weight  of  ez« 
Client  hay,  and  might  have  been  again  ready,  as  (heep  paf- 
^Ure,  near  a  month  earlier  than  it  can  this  year,  under  its  pre- 
sent management.  \ 

I  will  engage  for  the  truth  of  the  following  aflertion,  that 
the  lofs  upon  the  very  firft  crop  which  fucceeds  to  fuch  an  ill- 
condufled  and  imperfect  fallow,  as  that  I  am  now  reprobat- 
ing, a  great  deal  more  than  compenfates  for  all  the  advantages 
which  can  poffibly  be  derived  from  the  wretched  (heep  feed 
which  it  produces :  And,  in  proof  of  my  aflertion,  I  (hall 
give  you  a  feries  of  comparative  fa£ts,  by  which  you  may 
judge  of  its  validity. 

Your  foreman  informed  me,  that  twenty  buQiels  of  market- 
able wheat,  is  confidered,  with  you,  as  a  very  good  produce 
from  an  acre  of  land  fo  fallowed  and  completely  dunged,  in 
what  are  called  the  home  lands  ;  and  about  fourteen  bufhels 
in  the  common  lands.  On  my  farm,  which  is  not  a  wheat 
foil,  I  grew,  laft  year,  1798,  twenty-feven  bufliels  on  one 
acnre,  which  had  been  turnips  that  were  led  off  for  my  cows 
and  young  beads.  The  difference,  in  value  of  produce,  tak- 
ing wheat  at  nine  ihillings  the  bufhel,  is  no  lefs  than  Jixty^ 
three  JbiUings  an  acre  fuperior  to  your  home  lands,  and  five 
paunds  feventeen  Jhillings  fuperior  to  your  common  lands. 
Valuing  wheat  only  at  five  (hillings  and  fixpence  the  bufhel^ 
furely  a  fufEciently  low  price,  my  produce  will  exceed  that 
of  your  common»field  land  three  pounds  eleven  and  fixpencr^ 
and  that  of  your  beft  home  land  one  pound  eighteen  andfipcpeme 
an  acre.  Any  one  of  thefe  fums  will  certainly  pay  handfome-* 
ly  for  giving  a  cfean  fallow,  in  (lead  of  a  foul  one,  and  will 
aflFord  a  little  (heep  feeding,  at  leafl  equal  to  yours,  into  the 
bargain. 

To  form  the  comparifon  juftly,  it  muft  be  made  with 
foils  that  ate  adapted  for  growing  wheat,  and  under  a  judi- 
cious courfe  of  hufbandry.  On  very  middling  foils  in  this 
country,  thirty  bufhels  an  acre  is  confidered  as  only  a  de- 
cent crop,  after  tolerably  well-worked  fallow.  On  good 
wheat  foils,  well  fallowed,  thirty- fix  to  forty  buihels  arc 
fre€]uent]y  grown.  Uncommonly  good  foils,  hi  good  fea- 
fons,  often  produce  forty-eight  buihels.  I  am  informed 
that  fome  very  fuperior  foils  in  England  have  given  fifty- 
fix,  and  even  fixty-four  bufhels  an  acre*  Take  thefe  va- 
rious products,  reduced  to  a  comparative  table,  at  the  pre- 
fent  very  high  price  of  nine  (Iiillings  the  bufhel,  and  at  the 
▼ery  moderate  price  of  five  and  fixpence,  and  fee  where  the 
difference  will  be.    Tou  cannot  fail  to  obferve,  that  at  any 

given 
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giren  price,  the  proportions  will  ftand  exaftljr  the  fame.  ^ 
is  perhaps  fcarcely  neccflary  to  mention,  that  I  aniforittlf 
afliime  the  Engliih  ftatute  acre,  and  the  legal  Winchefter 
bufhel. 

C;6  9  C.o  5  6 
Your  cotnmon- field  land|  14  bafli.  £.6  6  £.'^  17  o 
— —  home  land,  20  905100 

My  farm,  after  turnips  1       .  ta     o        ^     8    ^ 

led  off,  •  /    ^7  12     3        7     »    o 

Middlinc:  foil,  plain  fal- 1  .     ^  a 

lowed.         ^  i    30  13  10       8     5     o 

Ditto,  good  foil,         -        30  16     4       9^  18     6 

Ditto,    favourable  fea-l  Lt%     d 

fon         -         .         I    42  *8  18      II  It     d 

Ditto,    foil  and  feafonl       h  ^  •       ^ 

excellent  -         /    ^B  io  14      13    4     « 

Very  well  managed  fu-1 

perior  foils    in    the  r    $6  25     4      15     &     6 

fouth  of  England,     J 

Ditto,     every  circum-"j 

ftanceinthe  higheft  I    64  28  16      17  12     d 

degree  of  excellence,  J 

I  do  not,  by  this  comparative  (tatement,  mean  to  infinikA 
ate,  that,  by  any  fuperiority  of  management,  your  foil  caif 
be  brought  to  produce  equal  crops  of  wheat  to  thofe  of  th^ 
moft  perfefl:  foils,  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table.  I  onl^ 
hold  it  forth  as  a  palpable  example  of  what  can  be  done  iik 
hulbandry,  by  dint  of  well-condu£led  fallow,  and  a  Judicious 
fucceffion  of  crops.  But  I  have  no  heiitation  in  faying^ 
that,  in  my  opinion,  your  foil  is  capable  of  producing,  un- 
der good  management,  crops  confiderably  fuperior  to  what 
my  nirm  is  able  to  grow ;  probably  equal  to  what  I  rtiay  call 
the  bed  middling  foil  of  this  country  ^  perhaps,  from  thirty* 
fix  to  forty-two  bufhels  an  acrev 

After  an  attentive  confidcratiott  of  the  foregoing  compa^ 
rative  ftatement,  which  I  am  certain  is  perfcftly  fair,  I  will 
aik  you,  if  any  feed,  which  can  poflibly  be  procured  by 
your  (heep  from  your  ill-condu£ied  fallows,  can,  in  any  de^^ 
tree,  compenfate  for  fuch  a  lofs  as  has  been  dated,  on  this 
mmediately  fubfequent  crop  of  wheat ;  not  even  to  take  int<^ 
he  account  the  fucceeding  and  annual  loffes,  which  mud  ne^ 

^irily  be  in,  at  lead,  an  equal  proportion  from  the  other 
-•  OS  which  intervene  before  the  next  fallow  ? 

^ou,  perhaps,  at  lead  your  foreman,  will  a(k  tne.  How 
;uur  (beep  are  to  be  kcpt^  without  the  aid  which  the  foul 

fallow 
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'Y  contributes  ?  My  anfwer  is.  In  the  mean  timei  keep 
:r  flieepy  until  your  land  is  brought  round  into  the  bcft 
e  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  capable^  and  which  I  (hall 
"wards  endeavour  to  (ketch  out  for  you.  By  means  of 
mode  of  cultivation  and  management,  I  am  certain  you 
Id  be  enabled  tp  keep,  at  lead,  a  half  more  ilock  of  every 
»  and  to  grow  double  the  quantity  of  grain  and  hay  from 
acre  \  and  all  this,  at  no  additional  expence,  or,  at  leaft, 

increafed  expence  for  the  commencement  only ;  very  far 
lor,  comparatively,  with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  irom 
'ior  cultivation  and  management.  After  the  laqd  has 
got  round  into  good  culture,  and  reduced  into  a  proper 
tn  of  management,  the  future  expence  will  become  con- 
ibly  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

nuft  here  obferve,  however,  that  the  very  great  fuperio* 
in  point  of  produ£^ivenefs,  which  I  have  inGfted  on,  is 
:o  be  derived  folely  from  working  your  fallows  better, 
ttg&Vven  that  improvement,  in  your  praftice,  would  do 
:at  deal),  but  to  render  land  fully  productive  in  its  ut- 

poflible  extent,  (and  that  (hould  ever  be  the  objeS  of  the 
:ious  and  fplrited  hufbandman).     This  idea  I  (hall  have 
Bon  to  trea(  of  more  at  large,  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  ob- 
tions. 
ic  circumftance,  in  the  management  of  your  fallows,  I 

feverely  condemn.  It  is  the  praftice  of  folding  your 
>  upon  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  manuring  the  foil  for 
ucceeding  crop  of  wheat.  Your  foreman  affured  me, 
this  is  confiderably  fuperior  to  any  other  mode  of  ma- 
ig.  It  may  be  fo  ;  but  I  will  aifert,  that  your  (heep  are 
by  injured,  at  lead,  a  crown  for  every  (hilling's  worth 
auure  they  produce  in  that  way.  Poor  wretches !  to  keep 
.  ftarvingi  twelve  hours  of  every  twenty-four,  cooped  up 
narrow  fpace,  where  they  can  hardly  turn  or  lye  down» 
er,  among  the  continually  changing  modes  of  fafliionable 
8,  Jheep  races  (hould  happen  to  become  the  rage,  (heep, 
kept,  in  fweats  and  out  of  flefh,  might  be  rendeied  very 
)r  the  courfe,  but  can  never  thus  be  fitted  for  the  knife. 
)  &c. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Working  of  Oxen. 

XEMEN^ 

fouGH  I  am,  upon  the  whole,  partial  to  the  employment 
ifcsj  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  hu(bandry ;  yer, 

mj 
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my  opinion  is,  that,  in  all  breeding  cot/ntries,  oxen  may  be 
ufed  witli  advantage,  as  moderate  employment  will  not  hurt 
their  growth.  In  this  part  of  the  ifland,  we  ufc  them  in 
great  numbers ;  and  four  oxen  are  confidere4  as  capable  of 
performing  as  much  home  work  as  two  horfes  :  but  we  fel- 
dom  allow  them  to  travel  upon  the  road.  It  is  our  general 
cuflom  to  break  them  in  when  three  years  old,  and  to  turn 
them  off  to  the  feeding  paftures  when  they  arrive  at  Cx 
years,  as  at  that  period  they  are  come  to  maturity.  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  always  adhered  to,  as  many  farmers 
are  governed  by  the  mode  of  management  praflifed,  and  the 
quantity  of  grafs  in  their  pofleflion ;  others,  by  the  fmenefs 
of  their  breed,  as  large  oxen  will  not  (land  work  equal  to 
thofe  of  a  middle  fize.  They  arc  all  yoked  with  us  in  the 
old  way,  viz^  with  yokes  and  bows,  the  expence  of  which 
does  not  exceed  four  (liillings  and  eightpcnce,  and,  with  care, 
will  lad  for  feveral  years ;  and  this  mode,  I  believe  to  be  fu- 
perior  to  the  cuftom  of  ufing  leather  collars,  as  pradifed  in 
other  places. 

I  ooferve,  in  the  fecond  Number  of  your  Magazine,  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  oxen  are  fed  and  ufed  in  his 
Majefty's  park  at  Wind  for  ;  and  though  1  have  not  the  leaft 
doubt,  but  that  they  may  anfwer  there  as  well  as  hprfes ; 
yet,  I  quedion,  if  a  farmer  could  go  on  for  any  length  of 
lime,  if  he  followed  the  plan  there  mentioned,  or  that  the 
animals  could  live  upon  the  quantity  of  food  faid  to  be  given 
them.  It  is  right  that  great  men  (hould  try  new  plans,  for 
*a  poor  man  has  it  not  in  his  power;  but  fuch  experiments 
arc  generally  puiFed  off"  in  an  advantageous  way,  and  more 
faid  than  can  be  juftified. 

The  expence  of  keeping  oxen  is  confiderable  j  though  the 
general  opinion  herc^  is,  that  they  are  kept  at  lefs  than 
horfes  \  which  I  do  not  confider  to  be  the  cafe,  when  the  ex- 
tra number  neceflary  for  the  work  is  taken  into  the  account. 
The  oxen  devour  the  whole  produce  of  the  bell  land  in  the 
farm,  viz.  the  hay  fields ;  whereas,  if  that  land  was  in  oats, 
and  horfes  employed,  the  ftraw  would  go  a  great  way  in 
their  fupport,  while  more  corn  would  be  brought  to  market. 
In  Summer,  oxen  may  be  kept  at  Itfs  expence  th;in  horfes  ; 
but  even  then  they  mufl  have  a  great  trafl  of  grazing  land  ; 
and  wherever  they  are  kept  in  numbers,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  farm  muft  be  in  grafs  for  their  .Summer  and 
Winter  maintenance.  I  have  talked  with  feveral  neighbours, 
whether  they  could  be  kept  upon  turnips  and  draw  during 
tb''  Winter  months  ?   But  they  objedt  to  turnips,  upon  the 

fuppofition 
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fuppofition  that  the  animal  could  not  (land  work  on  fuch 
watery  food  ;  and  unanimoufly  think,  that,  without  hay^  they 
could  not  undergo  the  neceflary  fatigue. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  oxen 
arc  equally  capable  of  carrying  on  farm  work  with  horfes, 
and  that,  in  a  breeding  country^  they  may  be  ufed  with  advan-* 
tage  for  three  years  or  more ;  yet,  fo  long  as  hay  muft  be 
given  for  their  fupport  in  the  Winter  months,  I  am  fatisfied, 
that,  in  genera/  cafes ^  no  material  faving  will  be  gained  by 
employing  them  in  preference  to  horfes.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

Glamorga„prc,     1  A  Welch  Farmer. 

September  2' ^oco.    3 

TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen,  Edinburgh^  'jfh  Nov,  1800. 

I  AM  inclined,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  to  anfwer  the 
queries  of  your  correfpondent,  of  New  Galloway,  as  to  the 
beft  method  of  Storing  Apples  and  Pears  for  Winter  ufc ;  and 
%o  give  him  a  few  hints  as  to  Dioptrical  Bee-hives.  In  doing 
this,  I  fhall  Rudy  brevity,  that  I  may  not  take  up  thofe  pages 
defigned  for  rural  fpeculations  of  greater  confcqucnce. 

In  gathering  Winter  fruits,  obfcrve  the  following  important 
preliminary  obfervations,  by  Richard  Bradley,  F.  R.  S.  •*  Such 

*  pears  or  apples  as  are  fit  to  be  gathered,  will  eafily  leave  the 

*  tree ;  therefore  ufe  no  violence  to  pull  them  off,  for  fuch 

*  as  do  not  willingly  part  from  the  tree,  will  flirivel,  and  have 

*  an  infipid  talle. '  Apples  in  general  (hould  have  acquired 
a  flavour,  before  tlley  are  taken  ofT  the  tree.  Pulling  unripe 
fruits  carelefsly,  hurts  the  tree  on  which  they  grow.  Suffer 
them,  however,  not  to  remain  longer  than  the  end  of  Oftober ; 
for  they  can  get  no  good  after  that  time. 

The  following  approved  directions  for  (lorlng  fruit,  are 
nearly  in  the  words  of  the  Gardener's  Calendar,  by  MeflVs 
Mawe  and  Abcrcrombie. 

Take  a  dry  day  to  gather  your  fruits  ;  and  let  the  trees  and 
fruit  be  quite  dry.  The  proper  time  of  the  day  is  from  1 1 
till  4*  'J'ake  care  not  to  hruife  your  fruits.  Put  them  in  a 
very  dry  place  in  heaps.  Let  them  lye  together  about  a  fort- 
night to  fweat.  Then  wipe  them  carefully,  which  makes  them 
keep  better,  and  improves  their  flavour.  Next  lay  them  up- 
on  clean  draw,  two  or  three  layers  thick  ;  but  if  there  is  not 
plenty  of  room,  there  may  be  feveral  layers  one  upon  another, 
jcovering  the  whole  with  dry  draw,  a  foot  thick  at  Icaft,  to  ex- 
clude the  damp  air  and  frolt. 
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I  hold  no  branch  of  rural  economy  to  be  more  worthy  of 
fomc  degree  of  attention,  than  the  rearing  of  proper  orchards 
upon  iheltercd  fpots  of  clay  foil  •,  for  fruit  trees  do  not  thrive 
in  foils  of  a  gravelly  bottom,  or,  indeed,  fo  well  in  any  light 
kind  of  foils-  I  know  fome  orchards  by  the  fide  of  the  Clyde, 
that  yield  an  average  profit  of  twenty  pounds  per  acre,  almoft^ 
without  labour.  Many  of  them  are  hedged  with  plum  trees, 
fo  that  no  ground  is  loft  \  and  choice  fruit  being  thus  render- 
ed fo  common,  is  no  temptation  to  nightly  depredators. 

I-  cannot  help  thinking  we  might  imitate  our  fouthern 
neighbours  a  little  more  in  our  cultivation  of  apples,  though 
it  is  confeiTed,  our  climate  is  by  no  means  fo  favourable  as 
theirs.  The  apple  (fays  the  above-mentioned  Mr  Bradley)  is 
of  fuch  ufe  in  England,  that  I  hold  it  impoHible  for  the  Eng- 
li(h  to  live  witl^ut  it  •,  whether  it  be  for  that  excellent  drink 
we  call  Cyder^  o|r  the  innumerable  dainties  afforded  by  it  for 
die  table. 

As  to  Dioptric  Becrhives,  the  beft  I  have  feen  is  of  wood. 
In  the  garden  of  Mr  George  Jarvey  at  Bathgate.  The  bees 
tre  feen  at  work  in  it  by  opening  wooden  fh utters  on  oppofite 
glafs  windows.  Mr  Jarvey  takes  out  the  honey  as  he  needs 
It,  by  opening  one  of  thefe  windows,  and  the  hive  is  percnni- 
al,  as  he  never  kills  a  bee.  One  on  a  fimilar  conltru^iiony 
has  been  made  fome  years  ago  for  the  writer  of  this  account, 
by  Mr  Francis  Clark,  wright  in  Edinburgh,  which  anfwers 
very  well.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  thefe  wooden  hives  be 
well  covered  with  thatch,  to  exclude  the  cold  air  during 
Winter.    I  have  fuffered  by  not  attending  to  this. 

^  A.S. 

V  '  '  '  ■  t 

FOR  THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

fropojals  for  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

In  all  countries  ardently  engaged,  and  rapidly  advancing  in 
)urfuit  of  the  ufeful  arts,  a  variety  of  queftionable  practices 
arife,  and  controverfies  occur,  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of 
^he  ordinary  eftablilhed  courts,  and  over  which  the  public^ 
cannot,  except  after  a  long  traft  of  time,  exercife  any  efFcftual 
"urifdiftion.  To  beftow  upon  the  firft  a  fandion  or  cenfure, 
ind  to  decide  the  fecond  by  a  more  amicable  determination, 
^alls  therefore  to  a  tribunal  exifting  only  through  its  acknow* 
edged  competency  in  wifdom  to  fuch  cafcsj  the  confent  of 

jn/livid»»^'p 
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The  only  two  authorities  of  this  kind  in  the  ifland,  are, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  mercantile  interefl,  and 
the  Jockey  Ciub  for  mattets  of  horfemanfhip.  In  agricul- 
ture, the  Legiflative  Board,  or  the  Farming  Club  connefted 
with  it,  have  not  yet  propofed  to  themfelves  any  fuch  ob- 
yci%  as  are  now  in  contemplation.  Yet  there  evidently  would 
be  as  much  advantage  as  in  merchandize,  and  far  more  than 
in  borfcmanihip,  to  eftabliih  one  or  more  deliberative  bodies, 
wJiofe  voice  might  recommend,  encourage,  and  cenfure  the 
qucilionable  parts  of  agriculture  \  and,  upon  reference  by  a 
court  of  law  or  individuals,  determine,  as  a  jury,  upon  the 
cafes  fubmitted  to  them. 

Such  tribunals  (hould  originate  in  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,  wliich  is  the  fupreme  authority  of  that  kind  in  the  coun- 
try \  the  fellows  to  be  compofed,  in  part,  of  the  honorary 
members  of  that  body. 

It  lliould  confift  of  three  Chambers  \  one  for  England  and 
Wales,  a  fecond  for  Scotland,  and  a  third  for  Ireland ;  whofe 
climate,  foil,  and  inllitutions,  widely  differ ;  each  of  which 
ihould  have  a  power  of  creating  fithGrdinates^  by  counties,  or 
larger  diftrifts,  according  to  locality  of  (ituation,  or  other  cir<^ 
cumftances.  * 

Onje  indifpenfable  qualification  of  admifTion  (hould  be,  the 
prtfent  enlarged  praclice  of  agriculture,  or  having  fp  pra£tifed 
ior  a  period  of  twenty  bypafl  years. 

The  Chamber  may  originate  in  itfelf,  as  guardians  of  agrtcuU 
iutfj  motions  and  refolutions  tending  to  its  welfare,  by  ge- 
neral or  particular  exhortation,  encouragement  and  inflruc- 
rion,  premium  or  cenfure. 

The  Cliamber  may  ptomulgate  its  opinions  upon  the  cafes 
in  agrriculture  referred  to  it ;  it  may  pronounce  its  verdict 
upon  the  points  referred  to  it  by  the  courts  of  law ;  and, 
where  thefe  involve  the  prafticcs  of  its  fubordinate  diftric^s, 
or  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  delegate  to  thefe 
chambers,  fuch  points  as  may  be  necelTary  for  jult  decifions. 

It  may  proceed  in  the  fame  way,  in  cafes  fubmitted  to  it 
by  individuals. 

Each  national  Chamber  behoved  to  make  a  yearly  report 
-to  the  others  of  its  proceedings,  fo  far  as  atfefting  agriculture 
in  general,  and  (hould  comment  upon  the  reports  it  might 
receive,  in  cafe  of  difference  of  opinion. 

l^aftly.  The  Ch^miheis  (hall  be  the  mediums  of  govern-^ 
nient,  in  all  inquliics  touching  the  agricultural  (late  of  the 
Britifli  iiles. 

VOL.  II.   NO.  r.  D  TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN^ 

Upon  examining  the  account  of  a  plough  for  cleaning  tur-^ 
nips,  in  your  laft  Number,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  either  that' 
the  defcription  is  inaccurate,  or  the  implement  defefiiTe. 

As  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  its  operation  can  be  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worfe  than  that  of  a  common  double  mould-boarded 
plough.  Its  eSe£t,  as  a  paring  plough,  as  in  fig.  i.  and  2., 
muftbe  veryimperfe^):;  as  the  mould-boards,  inftead  of  throw- 
ing the  earth  into  the  hollow  betwixt  the  two  lidgest  can  only^ 
prefs  it  hard  againd  their  fides.  In  order  to  pare  properly^ 
the  mould-boards  (fo  contrived  as  to  hinge,  in  the  way  of  band- 
and  crook,  on  either  fide  of  the  fheath)  (hould  be  rererfed' 
from  their  pofition  in  fig.  i.  and  2. ;  as  alfo,  the  focks^  f.  r. 
the  mould-board,  there  reprefented  as  upon  the  outAde  of  the 
right-hand  plough,,  ihould  be  placed  upon  the  infide  of  the 
left-hand  one,  and  vice  verfay  the  focks  being  alfo  inter-^ 
changed  ;  the  mould-boards  being  fet  with  fuch  an  interval 
'behind,  as  to  allow  ^be  new-raifed  ridge  (D  D  in  the  plate) 
to  efcape  between  them. 

I  have  feen  a  fingle  plough  for  paring  two  ridges  at  once»' 
whofe  defcription  would  anfwer  to  that  of  the  aoove,  new- 
modelled  as  propofcd.  The  objeflion  to  it  no  doubt  is,  that 
if  a  (lone  enters  betwixt  the  two  mould-boards,  too  large  to 
pafs  through  the  narrow  interval  of  their  hinder  parts,  the 
motion  of  the  plough  is  ilopped.  The  motion  may  be  even 
ftopped,  or  greatly  ob(lru£led,  when  the  land  is  ploughed 
wettiih,  and  eafily  kneaded  adhefively  together,  which  cannot 
always  be  avoided. 

Every  object  propofed  by  this  complex,  and  feemingly  awk- 
ward indrument,  iVems  to  be  attained  by  a  mode  of  drefling^ 
turnip  fo/e/y  ivith  a  fingle  mould-boarded  paring  plougbf  Jravun  by 
cne  horfe^  which  has  for  fome  time  been  pradlifed  by  Jsunea 
M'Dougal,  farmer  in  Linton,  in  this  county,  (the  perfon  taken 
notice  of  in  the  StatiRlcal  Account  of  Linton,  vol.  I.,  and  in^ 
the  Agricultural  Report  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk  (hires).  His 
mode  is,  to  pare  only  one  fide  of  the  ridge  at  one  ploughing^ 
and  then,  after  fome  little  interval,  to  pare  the  other  iide. 

The  praftice  is  new  here,  and  perhaps  may  be  new  elfe* 
where :  if  it  is  fo,  it  may  merit  a  particular  defcription^  in- 
cafe  you  judge  it  worth  infcrtion. 

'  The 
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The  turnip  being  fingled  by  the  hand-hoe,  (which  is  the 
lirit  operation  after  fowing  *),  and  which  is  fet  about  fo  foon 
as  the  turnip  puts  forth  the  rough  leaf  f ,  the  pare  ploughing 
immediately  begins ;  which,  for  the  fake  of  diftin^nefs,. 
though  at  the  hazard  of  prolixity,  may  be  thus  defcribed. 

We  (hall  fuppofe  the  turnip  ridges  to  lye  in  the  diredion 
of  eaft  to  weft,  and  that  the  operation  is  begun  from  the  eaft 
end  of  the  ridges,  and  north  Hde  of  the  field.  The  plough- 
man counts  otT  to  his  right  hand,  on  the  north,  a  certain 
number  of  ridges,  fuppofe  fix :  he  enters  upon  the  feventh 
ridge,  and,  going  wefl,  pares  a  furrow- ilice  from  the  north 
fide  of  fatd  ridge  :  turning  left  about,  in  returning  ead  he 
pares  a  furrow  flice  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fame  ridge ; 
which  ridge  we  fliall  therefore  denominate  the  feiring  ridge. 
In  continuation,  in  going  weft  he  takes  a  fmgie  furrow-flice 
from  the  north  (ide  of  each  of  the  fix  ridges  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  feiring  ridge  ;  and,  in  returning  eaft,  he  takes 
a  furrow-flice  from  the  fouth  fide  of  other  fix  ridges  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  the  feiring  ridge.  Having  thus  completed  one 
pitch  of  nuork^  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  borrow  a  phrafe  from 
tEe  water  flooders),  confifting  of  the  feiring  ridge,  and  fix  on 
either  fide  of  it,  in  all  thirteen  ridges,  he  feirs  anew  for  a  fi- 
milar  pitch,  till  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  field. 

So  foon  as  the  weeds  buried  by  this  firft  ploughing  may 
be  fuppofed  rotted,  the  operation  is  repeated,  in  a  reverfed 
manner,  upon  each  pitch  of  work  *,  that  is,  (in  beginning,  as 
before,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ridges),  a  furrow-flice  is  taken, 
in  going  weft,  from  the  north  fide  of  the  ridge  lying  fouth 
of  the  feiring  ridge,  and  applied  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
feiring  ridge ;  and,  turning  right  about*  in  returning  eaft  a 
furrow*flice  is  taken  from  the  fouth  fide  of  the  one  next 
the  feiring  ridge  on  the  north,  and  applied  to  its  north  fide  ^ 
and,  in  this  manner,  a  furrow  is  pared  from  thofe  fides  o£ 
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•  Some  pare  the  ridges  witb  the  plough,  before  fingling.  As  ihc  turnips  ire, 
however,  thus  brought  to  (land  upon  a  very  narrow  ridge,  and  ealily  overlct,  this 
greatly  obftrurts  the  freedom  and  expedition  of  the  operation  of  lingUng  with  the 
hoe,  and  the  pra^tcc  is  generally  condemned. 

t  The  Aug  or  fly,  which  is  often  T)  deftruflivc  to  the  plants  upon  their  firft 
appearance,  does  nut  attack  Uicm  after  putring  forth  the  rough  leaf.  It  may- 
be worth  obferving,  that  the  fccurity  uicd  in  this  county  agaiult  this  fpecies  of 
vermin,  is  to  few  thick,  at  the  rate  of  \\  to  3  lib.  of  iced,  or  more,  to  the  Scots 
ame,  that  a  fufficiency  of  plants  may  remain,  though  the  vermin  Ihiuild  dcftroy 
the  greater  part.  Our  fecority  againd  drougbt,-  b,  ibwing  deep,  by  )cngth«niiig 
the  coulter  of  the  di  ill  barrow.  We  indeed  geoerallf  Jl«  tbcm  fraoi  two  M  three 
inches  deep. 
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all  the  ridges  in  the  pitch  which  were  left  untouched  at  the 
firft  operation. 

This  mode  of  ploughing  is  continued  fo  long  as  the  ftems 
of  the  turnips  will  allow  of  the  paiTage  of  the  plough  z  And 
they  are  never  fet  up  at  alL 

Care  is  taken,  at  each  paring,  to  keep  the  plough  as  near  as^ 
poffible  to  the  turnips  growing  upon  the  pared  ridge.  And, 
by  this,  two  purpofes  are  gained  :  firjl^  The  greateft  poflible 
quantity  of  weeds  is  taken  from  the  plants  ftanding  upon 
the  pared  ridge  :  fecondly\  A  fize  of  furrow-flicc  is  raifed 
fufficient  to  overlap  or  whelm  up  all  the  weeds  growing  in 
the  interval  betwixt  the  drill  of  turnip  on  the  pared  ridge,, 
and  the  Idrill  on  the  ridge,  upon  wbofe  firm  and  untouched 
fide  the  furrow-flice  is  turned  over.  It  may  here  be  obfenr- 
ed,  that,  as  only  one  fide  of  the  ridge  i^  pared,  and  the  o* 
ther  left  firm,  you  can  confcquently  bring  the  plough  near- 
er to  the  turnip,  than  if  both  fides  were  pared  at  one  opera- 
tion, without  riik  of  overfetting  the  earth  on  which  the  tur- 
nips (land. 

If  the  whole  weeds  are  equally  well  buried  at  cadi  opera- 
tion, as  by  paring,  at  each  operation,  both  fides  of  the  ridge, 
fo  as  to  raife  the  new  ridges,  (D  D  in  the  plate),  which 
M'Dougal  aflerts  to  be  a  fa£l  confident  with  his  experience  v 
it  is  evident  that  each  operation  as  above,  performed  by  a  fin- 
gle  horfe,  is  equal,  both  in  point  of  eScSt  and  of  expedition,, 
to  one  operation  of  dreffing,  performed  by  two  horfes,  with 
your  double  paring  plough ;  befides  the  advantage  juft  men- 
tioned of  M'Dougal's  method,  of  your  having  it  in  your 
power  to  carry  the  plough  always  much  nearer  to  your  plants. 

In  M^DougaFs  opinion,  the  turnips  thrive  better  'when  not 

fet  tip.     The  iheep  alfo  (to  the  feeding  of  which,  inclofed  by 

nets  on  the  field,  he  applies  his  turnip)  get  better  at  them : 

moreover,  the  fheep  have  eafier  footing,  and  more  comfort^ 

nble  lying,  when  the  ground  is  thus  left  more  flat. 

The  foil  of  M^Dougal's  farm  is  light  fand,  free  of  ftones  : 
the  interval  betwixt  his  turnip  drills  he  keeps  at  about  thirty 
inches  at  mod. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

Tiveedale.  C.  F. 


Remarks  on  the  above  by  the  ConduElors. 

We  fufpe^i  our  ingenious  and  refpefbable  correfpondent 
!i<^  ijwifMnderftood  tkc  natmre  and  conftiudiion  of  the  double 

turnip 
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toTDtp  plough ;  ^nd  this  fufpicion  is  confirmed  by  feme  of 
our  other  friends  having  formed  erroneous  ideas  refpefting 
tlie  manoer  in  which  it  operates.    As  reprefented  in  fig.  3. 
IK  4149  ift  ¥ol.  it  is  neither  more  or  \e(s,  than  a  double  moulds 
boarded  plough,  by  which  the  new  raifed  ridge  (D  D  in  the 
pbte)  may  be  fplit  or  divided,  and  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
plants:  Mr  S.  £•  gives  it  no  other  character.     According 
to  fig.  I.  (which  is  a  very  perfect  reprefenution  of  the  im- 
plement), both  the  fides  of  a  drill  are  pared,  or  laid  away, 
at  one  time ;  and,  when  the  plough  returns,  the  new  ridge 
{DJ  is  formed,  and  the  turnips  left  {landing  on  C,  as  de- 
scribed m  Mr  S.  £.'s  letter.     In  this  way,  the  earth  thrown 
into  the  intervals  //  not  prejjed  hard  agaitifi  the  ftdes  of  the 
drUlSf  but  remains  in  the  like  loofe  (late  as  when  the  opera- 
tion is  performed  by  a  iingle  plough,  while  twice  as  much. 
work  is  executed  in  a  given  time.     We  have  feen  the  double 
plough  at  work,  which  enabled  us  to  judge  of  its  utility* 
Upon  this  head,  there  can  be  no  doubt  entertained,  where  the 
ground  ts  foft,  and  free  from  (lones ;  but  we  muil  remark» 
that  the  ikim  plough,  provincialiy  called  a  Jcraper^  will  do  as 
much  work,  under  fimilax  circumilances,   though  perhaps 
with  lefs  cfTed. 

With  regard  to  Mr  M'DougaFs  method,  of  paring  only 
ose  fide  of  the  drill  at  a  time,  with  a  fingle  plpugh,  and 
leaving  the  other  untouched  for  feveral  days,  we  think  it  at- 
tended with  many  important  advantages.  The  plough,  in 
this  way,  may  go  much  nearer  to  the  plants ;  the  drought 
has  not  fo  much  impreflion  on  their  growth  ^  and  the  land 
enioys  greater  benefit  from  the  fun  and  wind,  by  being  (lirred 
dinerent  times,  than  when  the  earth  is  immediately  thrown 
back  into  its  firft  bed,  according  to  the  common  cuilom.  The 
firft  and  lad  of  thtfc  advantages  may  be  procured  by  the 
double  plough  ;  though,  as  every  fecond  drill  would,  in  con- 
fequence,  be  pared  on  both  (ides,  it  would  be  impo/Tible  to 
gain  the  fecond. 

It  has  been  our  general  cuftom,  for  feveral  years,  to  clean 
beans  in  the  above  way.  Suppofe  the  rid^jc  lies  cad  and 
weft,  our  method  has  been,  to  gather  up  the  ridge  when  the 
firft  ploughing  is  given,  i.  e,  to  pare  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
drill,  next  to  the  crown  or  top  of  the  ridge,  beginning  at  the 
Weft  end  ;  and,  returning  from  the  eaft  end  of  the  field,  the 
drill  on  the  other  fide  is  pared  away  in  like  manner,  and  fo 
pn,  till  the  whole  ridge  is  fini(hed.  After  going  over  the 
tveral  fields  in  this  manner,  the  fecond  furrow  is  given,  by 
Jea?ing  down  the  ridge,  u  e.  by  beginning  at  the  welt  end 
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of  the  drill  next  the  hollow  furrow  upon  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  ridge,  returning  upon  the  north  (ide ;  and  fo  on,  till  the 
plough  arrives  at  the  crown  of  the  ridge.     In  fome  (itus^ 
tions,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  plough    two  ridges  at  once ; 
otherwife,  the  drill  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge  docs  not  get 
the  fame  work  as  the  others;  but,  in  this  way,  the  head. 
lands  are  much  injured  by  the  greater  fweep  taken  by  the 
horfe,  when  employed  in  the  aftion  of  turning.     When  the 
beans  are  at  a  proper  age,  they  are  bulked  up  in  the  fame 
manner  as  already  defcribed,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
earth  is  then  laid  clofe  to  the  plants  each  time,  inftead  of 
being  taken  from  them,  as  praflifed  when  the  two  cleanings 
are  given. 

The  advantages  attending  this  mode  of  culture,  will  be 
caGly  difcerned.  The  earth  removed  from  the  plants  in  the 
firft  inftance,  when  they  are  young  and  eafily  injured,  is 
always  laid  to  the  height ;  and,  when  the  fecond  cleaning  is 
given,  they  are  not  only  more  vigorous  and  llrong,  but  the 
hollow  made  by  the  firft  furrow  affords  a  bed  for  the  earth 
then  turned  up.  It  is  likewife  neceffary,  that  e^h  furrow 
{hould  be  taken  deeper  than  the  preceding  one,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  crop,  and  the  condition  of  the  ground. 
Beans  can  hardly  receive  too  much  work,  if  it  is  applied  with 
judgment ;  and  the  beft  and  fteadieft  fervants  ought  to  be 
felefted  for  that  department.  The  great  objeft  of  this  crop, 
upon  heavy  foils,  is,  to  prevent  a  frequent  repetition  of  naked 
Summer -fallow.  With  good  culture,  and  a  fuitable  applica- 
tion of  dung,  this  expenfive,  but  neceffary  procefs,  may,  iii 
moft  places,  be  confiderably  curtailed,  and  the  ground  kept 
in  a  fertile  and  produ6live  ftate. 

N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMEk's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Culture  of  Carrots. 

Jentlemen, 

The  culture  of  carrots  in  the  fields  has  been  a  cuftomary 
iraftice  in  England,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
for  a  great  number  of  years ;  and  the  advantages  derived 
^^^om  this  root,  as  an  article  of  food  for  the  working  ftock, 
are  fuiEciently  afcertained  by  the  farmers  in  the  diftrit):  a- 
hove  mentioned.  The  original  obje£l  of  cultivation  was,  to 
.iiop^    ♦he   I'Onr^on    market  \    but    the    hufbandry  having 
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reread  in  other  parts^  a  greater  quantity  was  raifed  than  could 
te  vended  in  this  manner.     Trials  were  therefore  made,  whe-' 
Aer  carrots  could  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  the  feeding  of 
horfes  ;  and  the  refult  eftablifhed  their  utility  beyond  contra- 
diction. 

In  Scotland,  this  branch  of  hufbandry  has  hitherto  been 
leldom  praftifed ;  though,  I  entertain  the  hopes,  that,  upon 
•deep  fandy  foils,  it  will  foen  be  generally  adopted.  As  a 
proof  that  both  our  foil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  car- 
rot hufcandry,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  the  refult  of  a  trial, 
made  laft  feafon,  by  a  near  neighbour,  who  poffefles  a  farm  in 
^e  county  of  £afl  Lothian. 

The  foil  of  the  field,  upon  which  the  <:arrots  were  fown, 
-was  of  a  light  nature,  fomething  like  the  Suffolk  fands  ;  and, 
I  believe,  uie  field  had  carried  two  crops  fince  it  was  plough- 
cA  from  grafs.  About  the  firft  week  of  May,  the  carrot  feed 
was  fown  in  driHs,  with  intervals  of  16  inches,  which  were 
•cleaned  by  the  fliooting-hoe,  and  thinned  by  the  hand.  The 
-crop  was  good,  conCdering  the  exceffive  drought,  weighing 
at  me  rate  of  675  ftones  per  Scots  acre,  and  the  greateft  part 
^f  it  was  fold  at  1 8d-  per  ftone,  or  50I.  1 2s.  6d.  per  acre.  No 
-doubt  the  value  was  chiefly  occaGoned  by  the  particular  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times ;  though  the  weight,  which  is  the 
true  criterion,  demonftrates  the  advantages  which  may  be  gain- 
ed, even  at  one  fourth  of  that  price. 

In  Suffolk,  carrots  are  oommonJy  fown  in  the  broad-caft 
"Way,  but  I  mud  confider  the  drill  fyftem  as  infinitely  prefer- 
able, A  principal  objcci  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cultivation 
of  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  crops  of  the  leguminous  tribe, 
is,  that  the  ground  be  fufficiently  cleaned ;  and  this  is  more 
^ecifively  attained  by  the  drill  huibandry,  than  under  the  moll 
perfedl  broad-caft  management  that  can  be  praftifed. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Farmer. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

^hjfran  of  the  ^yfan  of  Agriculture y  purfued  in  his  Majejlys 
Farms  in  IVindfor  Great  Parky  a}  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts y  and  printed  in  the  Tranfa5fions  of  that  Society^  for 
the  year  \  799,  hy  Nathaniel  Kent  Efq.  /  ivith  Remarks  by  a 
Correfpondcnt. 

Impressed  with  the  higheft  veneration  and  loplty  for  tlic 
KiKGj  I  hope  not  to  deviate  from  duty,  or  refpedl,  in  ofFer- 
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ing  fomc  remarks  on  the  abridgement  of  Mr  Kent's  account 
of  the  Royal  Agriculture.  Having  lately  feen  that  gentleman 
ftyled,  in  the  newfpapers,  his  Majefty's  principal  agriculturift, 
I  fliall  therefore  prefume,  that  the  praftices  now  to  be  review- 
ed, are  diftated  by  his  counfels. 

There  are  two  diilinft  farms  :  one  nartied  tlie  Norfolk  farm, 
becaufe,  in  it,  the  Norfolk  fyftem  of  hufbandry  is  imitated  ; 
nnd  the  other,  the  Flemiih  farm,  as  the  agriculture  of  Flan- 
ders was  originally  intended  to  have  been  its  pattern,  although 
the  a£l:ual  plan  refembles  more  the  pra6Hces  of  fome  parts  of 
Gloucefterfliire. 

The  Norfolk  farm  confifts  of  a  thoufand  acres  of  light  foil. 
We  are  informed,  that  it  is  divided  into  'five  portions,  of  an 
hundred  acres  each,  and  managed  under  the  following  rota- 
tion, or  courfc,  of  five  years. 

Firft  year,  turnips.  Second  year,  barley  or  oats,  fown  off 
with  clover  feed.  Third  year,  clover  \  which  is  broken  up 
after  harveft,  and  fowTi  with  wheat.  Fourth  year,  wheat. 
The  fifth  year,  forty  acres  out  of  the  hundred  are  fown  with 
vetches,  to  be  fed  off;  forty  acres,  in  the  end  of  Auguft,  arc. 
fown  with  rye,  for  early  feed,  next  Spring,  to  ewes  and  lambs  \ 
the  remaining  twenty  acres  are  planted  with  potatoes  ;  and  the 
whole  hundred  acres  are  worked  for  turnips  next  year. 

In  this  account,  half  the  farm  is  altogether  omitted,  as  only 
five  hundred  acres  out  of  the  thoufand  arc  accoimted  for. 
Moft  probably,  thcfe  forgotten  five  humlrcd  acres  are  kept 
conftantly  in  hj)y  ground,  or  perennial  mciidow.  I  cannot  a* 
void  putting  in  a  folemn  proteft  r.gainft  the  Englifli  fyftem  of 
continual  meadow,  efpecially  on  turnip  foil.  It  robs  the  ara- 
ble land  of  a  great  portion  of  the  dung  or  manure,  wliich 
ought  to  be  employed  for  tlie  prcduclicn  of  aftive  crops  ;  and 
it,  by  no  means,  produces  the  f«mc  quantity,  or  value  of  food, 
for  man  and  beail  combined,  which  can  be  reaciily  drawn  from 
the  fyftem  of  alternate  pafture  and  aration  *. 

The  account  given  by  Mr  Kent  is,  in  many  rcfpcfls,  very 
unfatisfa£lory.     We  aie  not  told  what  crops  get  manure,  nor 

whether 


*   K9te  ly  one  ef  the  ComIi>cJ»rs. 

We  cordially  r.grfc  with  the  fentimcnts  here  exprcflcd  by  onr  intelligent  cor-, 
lefpoiidciit.  Ccnftant  giafs,  or  conllant  cropping,  is  the  banc  of  EngHfti  huf- 
bandry, occafjofiing  a  deficiency  (;f  produce,  perhaps  amounting  to  one  fouith 
of  «'hat  is  a^ually  raifcd  upon  Aich  foils  as  are  here  defcribtd.  Ko  valid  cxctifc 
can  be  offcrtd,  in  mitijration  of  luch  pr:!fHces ;  cfptTMlly  under  the  circumftan* 
US  of  the  cafc^  where  no  third  pufon  has  a  riglit  to  interfere. 
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whether  the  turnips  be  fown  in  drillsy  or  broad-cait  \  neither 
is  it  faid  that  they  are  hoed.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this 
farm  has  not  yet  been  marledi  or  clayed ;  though  marl,  or 
lime,  or  chalk,  is  an  aimoft  indifpenfable  requifite  in  the 
Norfolk,  or  turnip  hufbandry  *. 

Were  I  to  prefume  to  counfel  his  Majefty,  or  rather  to 
adyife  his  principal  agriculturift,  how  to  carry  on  this  farm 
to  the  beft  advantage,  >vhich^  from-  tolerably  fuccefsful  ex- 
perience, on  highly  rentalled  turnip  foil,  I  am  not  altoge- 
ther unfitted  for  i  I  would  propofe  to  divide  the  thoufand 
acres  into  about  twenty-four  fields,  of  about  forty  acresi  each, 
and  to  manage  the  whole  under  a  rotation  of  (ix  years ;  fo 
that  a  fixth  part  of  the  whole  farm,  or  about  an  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  acres,  or  four  of  thefe  inclofures,  ihould  be* 
long  to  each  year's  (hift  or  crop, 

loeginning  this  fix  years  courfe,  with  four  of  the  incio* 
fures  broken  up  for  grafs — ^The  fird  year  would  be  oats. 
The  fecond  year  turnips  in  drills,  well  manured  with  rotten 
dung,  and  carefully  hand  and  horfe^hoed.  In  the  third  year, 
fa  much  of  the  turnip  land  as  has  been  eaten  off  by  (heep 
by  the  firft  week  of  February,  may  be  fown  with  wheat,  as 
faft  as  a  fit  portion  is  laid  bare :  fo  much  as  is  employed 
after  that  period,  (liould  be  fown  with  barley,  and  the  whole 
fown  off  with  a  mixture  of  rye  grafs,  clover,  white  clover, 
trefoil,  and  rib  grafs.  In  the  fourth  year,  a  part  of  the  clo- 
ver crop  is  to  be  cut  green  for  the  work  horfes  and  cows  of 
the  farm,  and  a  fufficiency  referved  for  hay,  to  ferve  through 
the  Winter ;  the  aftermath  of  both  being  paftured  by  flieep. 
The  fifth  and  fixth  years  muft  be  entirely  devoted  to  pafture, 
and  that  principally  with  flieep. 

In  the  fecond  year,  immediately  before  drilling  up  the  foil 
to  receive  the  dung,  or  in  the  third  year,  immediately  before 
giving  the  feed  furrow  for  the  barley,  the  land  (hould  get  a 
complete  dreffmg  of  fallen  or  flacked  quicklime,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  hundred  and  Cxty  Wincheiler  bufliels  of  new- 
ly burnt  lime  to  the  ftatute  acre.  This  gives,  efpecially  on 
foils   which  have  not  received   this  amelioration  before,  a 

wonderful 

*  ^oie  by  Cfii  of  the  Ctnduiiwi. 

As  St  is  opon  the  (<>1k1  foandatioii  of  manures,  that  cvrry  fydem  of  gcod 
huA>an<ir\'  muft  be  built,  we  confider  every  rural  detail,  which  dors  not  fpccify 
the  qoantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  applied,  to  be  mateiially  dcfr^ive.  To 
mentioo,  that  turnips  are  cultivated,  and  not  to  fay,  whether  they  are  iown  in 
drills,  or  broad-caft,  or  even  whether  they  are  hoed,  is  an  iuflancc  »>f  aegligenco 
fvc  wonld  not  have  cxpcOcd  from  foch  an  cmiocnt  agriculttitift. 
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wonderful  fertility  for  the  produ£lion  of  crops,  efpecially  of 
turnips  and  clover  ;  and,  by  affording  a  vaftly  greater  weight 
of  draw  for  the  fold- yard,  enfures  the  after  abundance  /of 
every  kind  of  produce,  by  augmenting  tlie  quantity  of  homfrr 
bred  manure. 

In  the  feventh  year,  the  three  year  old  fea  is  broken  up 
for  oats  ^  and  thus  begins  anew  the  fix  years  courfe.  Such 
yetches  and  potatoes  as  are  required,  are  to  be  dedu<3ed  out 
of  tJie  oat  crop. 

I  have  no  hefitation  iij  affirming,  that  this  fyftem  wjU  triple, 
if  not  quadruple,  the  quantity  of  turnips  produced  by  the 
plan  which  Mr  Kent  has  defcribed.  It  will  likewife  greatly 
increafe  the  produ£t  of  grain,  and  of  beef  and  mutton.  It 
>viU,  indeed^  diminifli  the  quantity  of  hay,  which  I  fuppofc 
to  be  produced  from  the  five  hundred  acres  of  meadow:  But, 
Sis  the  ultimate  end  of  the  farmer  is  profit,  and  the  chief  ob- 
je£l  of  agriculture  ought  finally  to  be  the  produ£lion  of  food 
for  man,  (that  is,  grain  and  butcher  meat),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  regarding  the  preferable  fyftem  of  hufbandry  \  that  in- 
dicated by  Mr  Kent,  or  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
Iketch  out  *. 

In  a  future  Number,  I  fliall  give  an  account  of  the  fyftem 
purfued  on  the  Flemidi  farm,  and  (hall  inftitute  a  compiirlr 
fon  between  the  ufe  of  oxen,  as  ftrongly  recommended  for 
bufbandry  work  by  Mr  Kent,  and  the  employment  of  borfe^ 
in  agricultural  labours  \  which  latter  is  vaftly  more  economic 
cal  to  the  farmer,  and  admits  of  a  very  great  deal  more  of 
difpofeable  produce,  in  grain,  and  beef,  and  mutton  ;  and  is, 
confequently,  infinitely  more  advantageous  for  the  public  af 
jarge,  as  well  as  to  the  private  occupier  of  the  foil. 

JJ  r  r  r. 


FOR  THE    farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  Parts  of  Scotland^  in  1800, 

PART    I. 

Upon  Saturday,  the  26th  July   1800,  we  left  Edinburgh, 
ind  enjoyed  a  pleafant  ride  to  Queensfcrry,  where  we  took 


•  Note  ky  mi  of  the  ConJvUort. 

Rcfpc^ng  the  fupcrior  adTantagc  of  the  fylkm  Ikctchcd  out  by  our  corre* 

fpondcnt,  in  preference  to  the  one  adopted  by  Mr  Kent,  a  fmgle   doubt  can 

hardly  b€  entertained.     Not  only  the  pn)prietor,  but  alfo  the  public,  TufTers  on- 

icr.  Aich  imperfe^  management ;  and  this  hd  cooiidciutiQn  U  an  object  of  great 

«'^»''*»«''.  nn«i<-r  prdcnt  dKumAanccs.  N, 
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^  boat  for  tbe  oppofite  Ihore.    The  crop  adjoining  the  roa4 
vraSy  in  general,  middling ;  and  few  fields  in  -our  fight  ap- 
peared to  be  kept  in  what  is  ufually  ftyled  a  hufbandman- 
like  condition.    We  faw  only  one  field  of  turnips }  and  the 
fmall  quantity  of  Summer- fallow  difcernible  from  the  road, 
lemainedy  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  year,  very  imper- 
fefiily  cleaned.    This  remark  was  particularly  applicable  to 
a  field}  at  a  place  called  N—  C — ,  where  dung  was  applied 
amid  mountains  of  wreck,  or  couch  grafs.     Under  the  pre- 
sent ftate  of  rentSi  and  value  of  labour,  it  is  an  important 
afiair  to  get  Summer-fallow  fufficiently  cleaned,  fo  as  the 
Bnprodu^ive  year  may  be  removed  to  as  great  a  diftance  as 
pof&ble.     One  fingle  additional  ploughing,  nay,  even  a  pick- 
ing of  the  roots  with  the  hand,  will,  in  fome  cafes,  give  two 
additional  crops ;  or,  in  other  words,  alFord  an  opportunity 
for  extending  the  rotation  of  crops,  ^wo  years  longer  than 
otherwife  would  be  practicable,  confident  with  good  huC? 
bandry. 

The  potato  crops  looked  well,  but,  in  many  inftances, 
^ere  far  from  being  properly  drefTed.  Perhaps  the  farmers 
in  this  difirid,  trull  too  much  to  this  root,  as  a  fallow  \  .and 
indeed,  if  the  potato  hufbandry  over  the  whole  ifland,  be 
minutely  examined,  it  will  uniformly  be  found  very  imper- 
feft.  From  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  it  mud  nectflarily 
be  fo :  The  ground  cannot  be  properly  wrought  before  the 
time  for  planting  arrives  ;  the  dung  commonly  applied  to  the 
crop,  encourages  the  growth  of  every  weed  ^  while  the  time 
allowed  for  cleaning,  does  not  admit  leifure  to  eradicate 
them  :  Add  to  this,  that  a  frefli  growth  of  weeds  ufually  ap- 
pears between  the  cleaning  feafon  and  the  end  of  Autumn, 
when  they  are  taken  up  *,  and  the  previous  bad  condition  of 
the  ground  is  generally  made  worfe,  if  a  fall  of  rain  fets  in 
before  it  is  properly  ridged  up.  All  thefe  circumftances  con- 
tribute to  render  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  unfavourable  to 
good  hufbandry ;  though,  we  confefs,  they  will  operate  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  attention  beitowcd  in  exe- 
cuting the  feveral  procefl'es  of  management. 

After  a  few  minutes  flay  at  the  North  Ferry,  we  proceed- 
etl  to  Kinrofs,  which  is  a  flage  of  i  j  miles.  The  roads  were 
difagreeably  duily,  and  the  weather  infuifciably  hot;  circum- 
ftances not  tending  to  promote  the  pleaiure  of  our  journey^ 
cfpecially  through  a  diilridl  generally  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive- In  the  vicinity  of  Inverkeithing,  feveral  fields  in  de- 
cent order  are  to  be  found  ;  but  the  general  nature  of  the  foil, 
jfrom  the  North  Ferry  to  Kinxofs,  is  of  an  inferior  defcrip-; 

tion; 
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ttoii»  though,  where  tolerable  management  was  pra^^ifedy 
the  crop  upon  the  ground  feemed  middling  good,  only  faf- 
fcring  from  the  cxccflive  drought.  Very  few  turnips  arc  cuU 
tivated ;  but  potato  fields  abound  on  every  hancl ;  and  the 
quantity  of  land  carrying  hay,  was  greater  than  we  have  wit« 
neffed  in  any  other  diftrid:,  while  the  crop  was  far  from  be- 
ing defeftive.  About  Kinrofs,  the  ijuality  of  the  foil  improv* 
ed  confiderably,  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  in  the  ncigh-> 
bourhood  of  every  town,  or  large  village.  One  general  re- 
mark may  be  made  upon  the  ex  ten  five  tra£l  now  defcribed, 
to  wity  that  if  it  is  ever  to  become  fertile  and  produdivc,  the 
fize  of  the  farms  muft  be  confiderably  increafcd  ;  for,  in  tht 
hands  of  fmall  pofTefTors,  it  is  impoffible  that  the  natural 
fterility  of  the  country  can,  in  any  material  degree,  be  re- 
moved. 

Kinross  is  a  fmall,  but  thriving  place,  where,  in  former 
times,  cutlery  articles  were  manufaftured.  The  loch  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  from  the  number  of  trout  which 
it  yields,  is  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  if  a  thorough 
drainage  was  pradicable,  this  would  be  much  more  than 
compenfated  to  the  public,  by  the  large  proportion  of  valua- 
ble ground  which  would  confequently  be  gained.  The  land 
from  hence  to  the  Ochil  hills,  except  about  Milnathort,  is  of 
a  mean  quality,  and  the  preceding  remark  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  its  improvement.  Crofilng  the  Ochil  hills,  we  enter- 
ed Strathern,  and  found  immediately  every  circumftance  al- 
tered. The  foil  is  generally  of  excellent  quality;  next  to  the 
hills  it  is  moftly  a  ftrong  loam,  incumbent  upon  a  retentive 
bottom.  As  we  advanced  to  the  Bridge  of  Earn,  it  became 
of  a  lighter  nature,  while  the  face  of  the  whole  diftrift  wore  a 
delightful  appearance,  though  the  feveral  crops  were  much 
below  what  might  have  been  expelled  under  thefe  favoura- 
ble circumftances.  Fine  grafj,  fields  about  the  houfe  of  Mon- 
Cricf,  upon  which  large  flocks  of  cattle  were  depafturing. 
Thefe  are  the  mod  regular  grazing  fields  we  have  feen  north 
of  the  Forth ;  they  appear  to  have  been  laid  out  with  judg- 
ment, and  prcfent  a  rich  profpedl  for  breaking  up  with  the 
plough,  when  the  proprietor  is  difpofed  to  permit  them  to  be 
cultivated. — From  hence  to  Perth,  the  corn  fields  were  much 
injured  by  the  drought,  which  indeed  is  equally  the  cafe  with 
the  whole  country  through  which  we  have  paflTed. 

Defcending  the  hill  above  Perth,  the  fcenc  before  us  was 
one  of  the  fined  that  can  be  imagined — the  Tay  meander- 
ing through  a  beautiful  country — a  large  town  upon  its 
banks— IhipSj  either  failing  with  the  tide^  or  waiting  its  re* 

turn — 
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tam^— villas  and  gentlemens  feats  on  all  hands— ^xtcnfird 
fields  of  grafsy  called  the  South  and  North  Inches,  together 
with  the  fertile  dtftrid:  of  Gowrie^  ftretching  away  as  far  aft 
the  eye  could  reach ;  all  thefe  delightful  circumftances  ap- 
pearing at  once,  render  the  d<ifcent  of  Moncrief-hill  peculiar- 
ly  agreeable  to  every  traveller,  and  exceeds  any  view  of  tba 
like  nature  in  North  Britain. 

Perth  is  an  ancient  town,  and  regularly  built,  conlidering 
*  its  antiquity.  Situated  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Highlands^ 
and  upon  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  ic  enjoys  an  ex- 
tenfive  inland,  and  fome  foreign  trade  ;  which  appear  to  be 
daily  increafing.  The  beautiful  river  Tay  takes  its  courfe 
dofe  by  the  houfes ;  and  the  oppofite  fide  prefents  a  moft 
pleafant  profped.  A  noble  and  elegant  bridge  was  ereded^ 
about  thirty  years  ago,  acrofs  the  river ;  which  is  of  fuch  ex- 
cellent workmanfliip,  as,  in  all  human  probability,  will  long 
baffle  the  tStdt%  of  every  ftorm.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is 
rather  low,  which  neceffarily  renders  it  damp,  and  expofes 
the  inhabitants  to  much  danger  when  the  river  rifes,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  breaking  of  a  froft  ftorm.*  The  oppofite  (hore 
is  free  from  thefe  inconveniencies :  a  nunftbcr  of  houfes  are  al- 
ready built  there  ;  and  it  is  likely,  as  Perth  increafes  in  trade 
and  population,  that  the  Bridge-end  will  be  the  fpot  chofen 
for  cre^tng  the  neceffary  buildings. 

We  viewed  the  artillery  barracks,  formerlv  the  refidence  of 
the  noble  and  powerful  family  of  (iowrie.  To  a  contempla- 
tive mind,  fuch  a  view  prefents  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  all  fublunary  poflefTions.  That  the  chief  of  a 
potent  family,  poffeffed  of  a  large  and  valuable  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  chief  magiftratc  of  the  place,  enjoying 
a  great  (hare  in  the  political  influence  of  his  country^  the 
favourite  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  a  man  of  eminent  litera- 
ry talents — fliould,  in  one  day,  nay,  even  in  one  hour,  be 
overturned,  from  aimoft  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatneii, 
and  his  family  annihilated,  were  circumftances  to  be  pro*- 
duced  by  no  common  or  ordinary  caufe  ;  yet  the  real  one 
fHU  remains  a  myftery,  and  probably  never  will  be  clearly 
afcertained. 

After  examining  Perth,  we  rode  up  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
Tay,  for  fix  miles,  and  breakfafted  with  Mr  B.,  a  gentleman 
of  great  intelligence  in  rural  matters.  What  a  pleafure  is  it 
to  the  traveller,  when  he  fortunately  falls  \n  with  a  perfou 
poflefled,  not  only  of  information,  but  alfo  of  fuch  liberality 
of  fentiment,  as  ^uces  him  to  communicate  freely  his  re- 
marks upon  the  ftate  of  fociety9  and  the  praftices  of  mankind  4 

Such 
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Such  we  found  this  gentleman  to  be ;  and  need  fcarcely  addp 
that  we  experienced  the  moil  flattering  reception  at  his  houfe: 
We  were  only  forry  that  the  time  allotted  to  our  journey 
would  not  fuflFer  us  to  enjoy  his  company  longer. 

Both  com  and  grafs  were  fiifFering  in  a  feverer  manner  in 
this  tract:)  than  in  any  other  we  had  then  examined.  Some 
fields  indeed  were  almoil  burnt  up.  Little  wheat  is  fown 
above  Perth.  Some  exteniive  bleachfields,  filled  with  linen 
cloth,  are  on  the  water  fide ;  for  which  the  fituation  and 
quality  of  the  water  is  well  adapied. 

^Returning  by  Perth,  we  travelled  down  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie 
to  Dundee :  which  prefents  as  fine  a  rural  landfcape  as  can  be 
feen  in  Great  Britain. — Other  diftrids  may  be  wooded  and 
watered  in  a  fuperior  way ;  they  may  have  more  inclofingi 
more  elegant  houfes,  more  natural  beauties ;  but  few  or  none 
of  them  have  fo  much  real  good  foil,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent,  or  are  cultivated  with  equal  diligence  and  judgment. 
The  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  acre  for  acre,  is  perhaps  of  greater  valiie 
than  any  other  part  of  Britain  \  at  leail,  it  is  more  generally 
produflive,  and  pays  a  greater  rent  to  the  proprietors. 

The  weft  end  of  the  Carfe  is  a  ftrong  tenacious  clay, 
requiring  dexterous  management,  eafily  hurt  by  rain,  and, 
in  crofs  feafons,  hardly  to  be  guided  by  the  moft  fuperior 
cultivator.  Notwithftanding  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  more 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn  than  grafs,  unlefs  it  be  red 
cl6very<'which  here  thrives  amazingly  for  one  year,  but,  as  upl-^ 
on  all  ftrong  foils,  does  little  good  afterwards.  The  rotation 
of  crops  ufually  followed  out,  is,  i^,  A  complete  Summer- 
fallow  ;  which  is  fown  with  wheat,  if  the  feafon  will  by  any 
means  permit.  This  crop,  unlefs  in  very  unfavourable  years, 
is  ufually  very  productive  as  to  quantity,  though  the  quality^ 
we  believe,  is  generally  confidered,  by  bakers,  as  inferiot  to 
what  is  raifed  upon  drier  and  more  kindly  foils.  The  next 
crop  is  commonly  beans  and  peas,  fometimes  drilled,  but 
oftener  broad-caft  ;  which,  in  ordinary  feafons,  are  generally 
very  luxuriant,  and  ferve  as  a  fine  preparation  for  barley  and 
clover;  which,  according  to  the  molt  approved  fyftem,  ihould 
be  fown  the  third  year  after  the  bummer-fallow ;  but,  we 
believe,  that,  in  favourable  Winters,  wheaf  is  again  reforted 
to.  If  the  proper  rotation  is  adhered  to,  a  clover  crop  is 
taken  after  barley :  this  is  fucceedcd  by  oats,  which  finiflies 
the  rotation.  Such  a  courfe  of  crops  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ftrong  clay  land,  where  the  foil  is  rich  i  but  we  could  obfenre, 
that  the  badnefs  of  the  weather  laft  year  had  rendered  crofs 
cropping  inevitable..    A  number  of  the  fields  intended 
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%lieat,  had  not  been  got  fown  \  others,  which  had  been  fown^ 
tireTC  ploughed  up  againy  and  a  crop  of  Spring  corn  taken*  in 
hs  ftead.  This  neceflarily  occafioned  a  greater  fpace  of 
ground  to  be  occupied  with  oats  than  cullomary ;  and  per- 
haps contributed  to  throw  the  Carfe  hufbnndry  into  fuch  an 
irregular  (late,  as  will  require  the  effe£ls  of  feveral  favourable 
feafons  to  reel  if  y. 

As  we  advanced  -eaftward,  the  foil  of  the  Carfe  became 
gradually  lighter,  till  at  lad  it  proved  an  excellent  deep  loam, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  moll  valuable  of  all  foils.  About 
Inchture  and  Longforgan,  the  land  is  of  a  fuperior  quality, 
and  much  furer  for  every  crop  than  what  it  is  further  weft- 
ward.  This  was  evident,  from  the  crops  of  every  variety 
having  only  partially  failed  in  the  esftern  parts  *,  whereas,  up- 
on the  ftrong  tenacious  clay,  the  crop  appeared  infinitely  more 
defeflive-  The  ground,  in  the  laft  cafe,  was  completely 
foaked  with  water  during  the  Winter  months,  and  afterwards 
baked  into  brick  by  the  hot  fun  and  the  incefiant  drought 
which  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  Summer,  and  retarded 
the  progrefs  of  the  crop  in  every  ftage.  In  the  other  cafe, 
neither  the  wetnefs  nor  the  drought  operated  fo  feverelyj 
nor  was  the  nouriflimcnt  of  the  plants  materially  curtailed. 
Numerous  fine  fields  of  grain  were  here  to  be  feen,  though  of 
far  Icfs  bulk  than  thofe  we  hav.e  formerly  viewed  in  this  fer- 
tile diftri£t.  Under  equal  management,  a  material  difference 
would  neceflarily  happen  betwixt  the  crops  of  the  eaftern 
and  weftern  parts  of  the  diftrift,  in  fuch  a  year  as  the  laft  ; 
for  the  weather,  from  Lammas  1799  for  twelve  months  there- 
aftcr>  was  more  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  clays,  than 
during  any  period  within  our  remembrance. 

The  Carfe  foil  fcems  ill  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes ;  for,  in  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  the  crops  of  that  rootj  that 
came  under  our  obfcrvation,  were  worfe  than  thofe  of  any  o- 
ther  diftrift.  Some  of  the  clover  fields  were  good,  and  ad- 
mitted a  fecond  cutting;  which,  we  believe,  was  hardly  prac- 
ticable at  the  time  in  other  places.  From  the  molt  cor  reel  in- 
formation we  could  procure  concerning  the  feveral  crops, 
they  could  not  be  confidered  as  exceeding  three-fourths  of 
thofe  commonly  raifed.  Barley  appeared  to  be  the  bell — Pea* 
good — Beans  indifferent — Oats  not  bulky — and  Wheat,  except 
ia  a  few  places,  worft  of  all. 

The  public  roads  through  the  Carfe,  formerly  notorioufly 
bad,  arc  now  repaired  in  a  fuperior  ftyle,  and  free  commu-^ 
nication  is  gained  in  every  quarter.  For  this  n«;ccfl'ary  iai- 
proremcoti  without  which  every  other  would  have  been  more 
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difficult  to  attain, .  great  praife  is  due  to  feveral  public-fpirited 
gentlemen,  who  eagerly  perfcvered  till  fuch  an  arduous  under- 
taking was  accomplifhed:  By  their  exertions,  tlie  value  of  pro- 
perty is  not  only  confiderably  increafed,  and  the  comfort  ot  tlie 
inhabitants  promoted,  but  tfavellers  can  fafely  pafs  through  a 
diilri£l,  which,  in  forn^er  times,  was  nearly  impervious  during 
one  half  of  the  year. 

Dundee  is  a  town  of  great  extent,  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  with  foreign  parts,  is  provided  witli  feveral  thriving 
manufaftories,  and  is  the  refidence  of  many  wcaltliy  people. 
The  foil  of  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  light  defcrtption,  well 
calculated  for  potatoes,  turnips,  barley,  and  graffcs ;  and  the 
management  praftifed  is  fully  equal  to  what  is  followed  out 
in  fimiLir  fituations,  where  agriculture  is  rarely  the  principal 
objeft. 

From  Pundee  to  Glamis,  in  Stratlimore,  there  is  much  high 
and  barren  land;  but  generally  kept  under  decent  manage-' 
ment.  At  Glamis,  we  waited  upon  Mr  M.,  an  a£Kve  and 
cntcrprifinc  farmer ;  who  not  only  gave  us  a  fatisfaSory  ac- 
count of  his  own  improvements,  but  alfo  communicated  fuch 
information  as  we  requefted,  concerning  the  general  ftate  of 
hufbandry  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  politely  (Iiewed  us  the 
houfe  or  caflle  of  Glamis,  upon  which  feveral  repairs  are  prc- 
fently  making  ;  and,  in  every  refpeft,  treated  us  with  the  great- 
eft  urbanity.  We  here  fav/  large  fields  of  good  turnips,  and 
an  extenfivc  field  of  hay,  of  iuperior  weight  to  any  we  had 
viewed  in  our  progrefs.  Mr  M.  has  an  excellent  (lock  of 
working  horfcs — ^they  are  well  matched,  of  a  ftout  make,  and 
fuperior  to  thofe  ufually  kept  by  operative  farmers.  The  foil 
about  Glamis  is  generally  of  a  good  quality ;  and  a  fpirit  for 
improvements  feems  to  prevail,  in  an  extentive  degree,  among 
the  Angus  farmers  ;  which  we  noticed  with  pleafure. 

Forfar  is  the  county  town  of  Angus,  and  pofleflcs  a 
tolerable  (hare  of  the  linen  trade.  The  land,  from  GUmis 
to  tliis  place,  was  generally  under  good  management,  and 
improvements  greatly  forwarded,  by  die  afliftance  of  marl* 
procured  in  the  neighbourhood.  Not  a  great  deal  of  the  foil 
appeared  capable  of  fupporting  an  extenfive  rotation  of  com 
crops  J  but  the  pofleflbrs  have,  witli  much  judgement,  fedu- 
'ouily  turned  their  attention  to  the  grafs  hufbandry ;  which, 
n  this  traft,  is  managed  in  a  fpirited  manner.  This  is  the 
inly  method  by  which  aration  can  be  rendered  profitable  up- 
un  thin  foils  *,  and  ought  to  be  imitated  in  fimilar  fituations. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  land  of  Nortli  Britain  cannot  be 
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profitably  employed  in  raifing  a  fucceffion  of  com  crops. — T?he 
cxpcnce  of  laoour  eats  away  a  large  (hare  of  the  produce ;  and, 
unlefs  full  crops  can  conftantly  be  gained,  the  profit  of  fuch  a 
fyftem  is  inconfiderable.  Perhaps  it  would  be  advantageous, 
upon  nine-tenths  of  our  arable  land>  to  have  one  half  of  it  in 
grafs  \  which,  being  frequently  broke  up,  and  laid  down  in  a 
few  years  witb  freih  feeds,  would  infure  full  returns,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  land  in  a  fertile  and  produftive  ftate,  while  the  ex- 
jpcnce  of  labour  would  be  confiderably  abridged. 

(  To  be  continued^) 


to  the  conductors  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Gentlemen, 

It  will  be  extremely  agreeable  to  many  of  your  readers  in 
this  county,  to  receive  information  relative  to  tne  bed  method 
of  ufing  Ume^  and  the  different  foils  on  which  its  effe£ts  are 
xnoft  difcemible.  I  ihould  likewife  be  happy  to  learn,  from 
any  of  your  gardening  correfpondents,  how  goofeberry  bufhes 
inay  be  &ved  from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar.-*— Witn  hearty 
wiflies  for  the  fuccefs  of  your  ufeful  Publication, 

I  am,  Yours,  &c* 
Ahtrdeenjbire^  Dec.  31.  W.  C. 
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REVIEW  OF  AGRICULrVRAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Generai  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Lincoln.  Drawn 
up  far  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Inter-^ 
nal  Improvement ",  By  the  Secretary  to  the  Board.  8w, 
^S^  pages.     London^  Nicol  and  others  i  Edinburgh^  Creech, 

Mb.  Arthur  Young,  who  amufed  and  inftrufted  us  in 
our  younger  days,  by  his  rural  writings,  is  the  author  of  this 
work:  Indeed,  whether  the  title*page  had  afforded  us  thi9 
information  or  not,  the  work  itfelf  contains  intrin£c  evidence 
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of  the  fource  from  whence  it  proceeded.  We  obferve  the  fame 
defultory  way  of  writing,  the  like  chaos  of  materials,  and  a  fi-^ 
milar  quantity  of  political  arithmetic,  as  characterize  this  gen* 
tleman's  otlier  performances.  Confidering  the  number  of  years 
he  has  been  employed  in  fuch  inveftigations>  the  public  might 
have  fanguinely  ex  peeled  a  perfefl:  view  of  the  Lincolnfhire 
hufbandry,  efpecially  as  the  author  had  a  full  command  of  of- 
ficial information.  It  fliall  now  be  our  objedl  to  afcertain^ 
whether  thefe  expeftations  hav^  been  gratified. 

Lincolnfhire  is  a  county  of  great  extent,  containing  nearly 
two  millions  of  acres  \  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  greater  de- 
gree of  improvement  than  many  other  diftrids.  It  was  fur- 
veyed,  in  1793,  by  a  Mr  Stone,  whofe  account  probably  gave 
diffatisfaSion  •,  for  we  remember  of  a  feries  of  animadvernons 
being  publifhed  upon  it  in  a  provincial  paper.  Whatever 
caufe  prevented  the  Board  from  employing  Mr  Stone  to  make 
up  an  amended  report  of  the  rural  economy  of  this  countyj 
Mr  Young  was  diredbed  to  furvey  it  afrefh  ;  and  the  refult  of 
his  inquiries  is  now  to  be  examined. 

The  firft  ftroke  of  Mr  Young's  pen  is  ufed  te>  arrange  the 
county  into  arbitrary  dix^fibns,  Sich  as  Woid^  Heathy  and  Mif' 
cellaneous  TraBs.  For  this  purpofe,  a  map  of  the  foil  is  fketch- 
cd  out — vi^^t  prefume,  from  imagination ;  as  it  is  impoffible  diat 
fuch  an  arrangement  could  have  been  executed  with  any  mea- 
fure  of  exaftnefs,  in  the  fhort  time  devoted  to  the  bufinefs. 
From  this  map,  the  number  of  acres  of  each  kind  of  foil  is  cal- 
culated. 

We  fhould  fuppofe,  the  great  line  of  difcrimination  ia 
this  county,  is  the  lower  and  higher  diftrifts.  The  former^ 
where  tolerably  drained,  carries  rich  crops  both  of  com  and 
grafs ;  while  tne  latter  contains  not  only  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  dry  land,  but  alfo  a  confiderable  traft  of  a  very  inferior 
nature,  carrying  litthe  but  heath  and  gorfe,  and  feeding  nos' 
other  animals  but  rabbits;  This  high  diftrift  is  notorious 
for  containing  a  great  number  of  common  fields ;  which  are 
kept  under  fuch  wretched  management,  as  will  prevent  diem 
from  yielding  one  fourth  of  their  real  value,  before  they  are 
divided,  and  held  in  feveralty.  We  give  this  defcription  from 
perfonal  obfervation,  having  lately  examined  the  diftrid  with 
jonfiderablc  attention  ;  and,  if  called  upon  to  fay,  in  what  re- 
.peft  is  Lincolnihire  moll  fufceptible  of  improvement  ?  we 
wrould  at  once  reply,  Drain  tlie  low  lands,  and  root  out  the 
common  fields,  and  you  will  have  one  of  tlie  richeft  diflrids 
in  the  kingdom.  Let  us  fee,  whether  Mr  Secretary  views  the 
^pi;«ipr«  in  this  light. 
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^  In  the  firft  chapter,  we  are  prefented  with  a  dry  detail  of 
circumftaoces  rcfpcding  the  face  of  the  country,  climate,  foil, 
and  water  -,  which  is  given  in  a  moft  heterogeneous  manner. 
The  fccond  chaptjcr  treats  upon  the  (late  of  property ;  wherein 
a  variety  of  unconnc;^:ted  fads,  apparently  copied  from  loofe 
minutes,  are  heaped  together  in  a  mafs,  and  ferved  up  with- 
out further  trouhle ;  — as,  for  inftance,  take  the  following  pa- 
ragraph, which  is  cxa£Hy  in  the  author's  common*  ftyle. 

"  On  the  inclofure  of  Barton,  there  were  above  1 20  proprietors. 
About  a  third  of  the  parifh  pofTeflcd  by  the  two  Mr  Grayburns. 
Some  owners  have  one  to  three  hundred  a-year ;  and  abundance  of 
fmall  proprietors,  themfelvcs  the  occupiers.  " 

In  fe£tion  2d  of  this  chapter,  the  following  interejiing  and 
valuable  information  is  communicated  : 

«<  At  Thong  Caftor,  at  Whitfuntide,  the  lord  of  the  manor  has 
a  right  to  whip  the  parfon  in  his  pulpit.  I  was  told  of  this  ftrange 
teoore  ;  but  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it.  " 

A  confiderable  part  of  chapter  3d  is  taken  up  with  a  dc- 
fcription  of  Major  Cartwright's  method  of  making  Jtucco. 
The  Major  and  the  Secretary  were  formerly  intimate  friends 
in  the  political  line ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  deviation 
of  the  latter  from  his  old  creed  has,  in  anv  ihape,  lefTened 
their  intimacy.  The  Major  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in 
this  publication. 

Speaking  of  the  expence  of  farm-buildings,  it  is  faid,  page 
33,  that  "  500/.  vjill  raife  all  the  buildings^  houfe  included,  fir 
an  arable  farm  of  400  acres.**  We  ihould  rather  apprehend, 
that  this  fum  would  do  little  more  than  build  the  dwelling- 
houfe  itfelf,  when  wood  and  labour  is  fo  much  advanced. 
Suitable  buildings  for  a  tenant,  poflefling  400  acres  of  arable 
land,  cannot  be  executed  for  double  the  fum  here  fpecified.— - 
But  our  author  takes  every  thing  upon  truft  j  and  is  of  fuch 
a  verfatile  difpofition,  that,  at  the  didance  of  two  pages, 
he  dates,  that  29  cottages,  built  by  Major  Cartwright,  coit 
2538!.  155.  2d. ;  which  is  fomething  like  the  prefent  expence 
of  building. 

We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  the  firft  feftion  of  chap- 
ter 4. ;  for  the  fize  of  farms  is,  in  one  paragraph,  defcribed 
by  the  number  of  acres,  and,  in  others,  by  the  extent  of  the 
rent.    Stating  the  fize  of  detached  farms,  proves  nothing.    It 
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might  at  once  have  been  faid,  that  the  general  fize  was  by 
far  too  fmall.  Witnefs  Sir  Jofcph  Banks*  eftate  at  Reevefby, 
where  fixty-two  farmers  pay  13971*  for  3401  acres,  being, 
upon  an  average,  about  22].  los.  per  man  for  55  acres  of 
ground:  Again,  at  Horn-Cadle,  497  acres  are  pofiefTed  by 
iifty-two  tenants ;  and,  at  Marum,  twenty-nine  tenants  pay 
276I.  for  481  acres,  or  18  acres  per  man.  Several  farms  ap- 
pear to  be  of  confideraUe  extent ;  and,  before  fuch  hazard- 
ous lands  as  compofe  the  lower  part  of  the  county  can  be 
materially  improved,  the  fize  of  poiTeilions  mud  be  greatly 
incrcafed.  The  author  feems  to  entertain  fimilar  fenttment8» 
though  he  does  not  exprefsly  fay  fo.  Hear  what  he  fays  upon 
this  point : 

<<  As  to  the  charafler  of  the  farmers  who  have  occupatioot  faffi- 
ciently  large  to  be  met  with  at  the  moft  refpe^table  ordinaries,  or 
whofe  exertions  had  occalioned  their  being  named  to  me  as  men  pro- 
per to  call  upon,  I  can  difpatch  my  account  of  them  in  very  few 
words : — 1  have  not  feen  a  fet  more  liberal  in  any  part  of  the  king* 
dom.  Induftrions,  adtive,  enlightened^  free  from  all  foohfh  and  cx- 
penfive  (how,  or  pretence  to  emulate  the  gentry ;  they  live  comfort- 
ably and  hofpitably,  as  good  farmers  ought  to  live ;  and,  in  my  opi« 
Dion,  are  remarkably  void  of  thofe  rooted  prejudices  which  foroe* 
times  are  reafonably  obje6ied  to  this  race  of  men.  I  met  with  many 
who  had  mounted  their  nags,  and  quitted  their  homes,  purpofely  to 
examine  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  had  done  rt  with  enlarged 
views,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their  own  cultivation.  And  the  great 
energy,  at  prefent  exerted  in  confequence  of  the  introduction  of  the 
new  Leiceftcr  (heep,  by  fome  to  fpread  that  breed,  and  by  others  to 
improve  their  old  race,  will  not  only  have  excellent  effefts,  but  hat 
fet  them  to  think  upon  aH  other  forts  of  ftock.  It  has  diffiifed  an 
activity  and  a  vigour,  which  will  (hew  itfelf  gradually  in  many  other 
objedts.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  culture  of  turnips  has  fpread, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cultivated  ;  and  the  immcnfe 
drainages,  which,  having  opened  new  fields  of  wealth  to  landlords, 
^ve  given  opportunities  to  the  tenantry,  neither  loft  nor  negleded, 
are  proofs  alfo  of  the  vigour  with  which  thefie  men  have  conduced 
^heir  bulinefs. — But,  without  defcending  to  particulars,  and  viewing 
only  the  general  nfe  of  rent  in  the  county,  we  may  be  convinced, 
hat  fuch  a  fpedhcle  could  not  have  taken  place,  but  with  a  tenantry 
i^ch  as  1  have  defcribed. ' 

The  rent  of  land  in  this  county  does  not  appear  racked  \ 
i.or  ought  it  to  be  fo  where  farming  is  generally  carried  on 
mder  fuch  hazardous  circumftances.    As  Sir  Jofeph  Bank^^ 
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has  the  foialleft  farms,  fo  he  uniformly  appears  to  receive 
the  fmalleft  rents.  To  fave  miftakes,  we  ihali  quote  the 
AUthof's  own  words : 

'^  In  Holbeach»  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  1478  acres,  rent  98 7L  ; 
tstkc  1 35l.f  and  dikegrave's  rates  49L  deduced  ;  net  rent  804LS 
but  greatly  improveable.  In  Fleet,  he  has  alfo  678  acres,  rent 
498L;  tithes  5 61.,  and  dikegrave  22!.  dedu^d ;  net  rent  4191. 
In  Whaplode,  836I.  acres,  rent  500I. ;  tithe  50I.,  and  dikegrave  27L 
deduAed ;  net  rent  422I.  In  Moulton,  130  acres,  rent  73L  ; 
tithe  loL,  and  dikegrave  14I.  deduded;  net  5  81.  . 

A  dalh  of  arithmetic  is  given,  pages  46, 47,  and  48,  which 
difplays  the  author's  profoundnefs  in  pradical  agriculture* 
Without  going  into.the  eftimatcs  at  large,  which  could  fervc 
no  ufeful  purpofe,  we  remark,  that  five  (hillings  is  only  al* 
lowed  for  ploughing  an  acre  of  ground,  which  is  much  below 
the  adual  expence.  Twelve  per  cent,  is  alfo  ilated  to  be  a 
fuffitient  allowance  to  the  tenant,  upon  his  capital  ftock; 
whereas  it  will  require  fully  that  fum  to  fupport  tear  atii 
noear^  befides  the  common  intereft  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived, if  he  had  dcpofited  this  capital  with  a  banker,  or 
vefted  it  in  the  funds,  independent  of  every  degree  of  re- 
muneration for  his  pcrfonal  trouble.  We  have  uniformly  dif- 
fented  from  thofe  kinds  of  calculation,  as  they  are,  in  moft 
cafes,  imaginary,  and  generally  lead  to  very  erroneous  con- 
clufions.  Scarcely  two  farms  in  the  kingdom  are,  acre  for  ' 
acre,  managed  at  the  like  expence :  fo  much  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  climate  in  which  they  are  fituat- 
cd,  the  management  praftifed,  and  the  difpofition  of  the 
poflt-flbrs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  tithe  f^em  bears  hard  upon 
this  county,  a  great  part  of  it  being  exonerated  \  but,  like 
the  poileiTors  of  land  every  where,  the  inhabitants  wiih  to 
get  free  of  the  burthen  altogether. 

**  I  found*  throughout  the  county,  a  very  general  defire  that 
fome  law  fhould  pafs  for  the  commutation  of  tithe.  The  farmers 
here*  with  their  brethren  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  con* 
iider  this  as  one  of  the  heavieft  of  obftacles  to  good  hu(batidry. 
There  can  be  no  queftion  of  the  fa£^  ;  and  it  is  rot  a  fair  argument, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  recur  to  the  vaft  rife  of  rent,  in  confcquence 
of  a  fupcrior  hufbandry  winch  has  taken  place  in  this  county. 
£ocouragtd  by  great  capitals,  and  the  general  liberty  and  happinefs 
enjoyed  by  the  nation,  agriculture  has  made  a  vaft  progrefs ;  but 
this  progrcis  wouU  have  beeu  mucl^  greater,  had  tithe  been  gene- 
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rally  commuted.  And  it  much  defer?es  attentioiit  that,  in  thii 
county,  inclofing  and  draining,  which  have  flourifhed,  pcthaps, 
more  than  in  any  other,  have  eftablifhed  an  exemption  from  tithe 
over  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the  \?hole ;  and  that,  confe- 
quently,  much  of  the  profperity,  and  rife  of  rent,  and  improve- 
ments effededy  may  very  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  very  circuin<? 
ftance. " 

The  jullice  of  the  above  fentiments  will  be  acknowledged 
by  every  perfon  who  has  attentively  (ludied  the  fubjeA. 
Indeed,  the  moft  clamorous  defenders  of  tithes>  are  thofe 
who  are  either  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  operation 
of  this  deftru£live  and  pernicious  tax,  or  interefted  in  perpe* 
tuating  a  fyllem,  fraught  with  the  mofl:  injurious  confe- 
quences  to  the  public  welfare,  and  beneficial  to  none  but 
tnofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  colle£^ion. 

Leafes  are  rarely  granted  in  Lincolnfhire ;  and  after  this  i^ 
mentioned,  few  people  will  exprefs  furprife,  when  they  arc 
told,  that  improvements  are  fo  far  behind.  We  entirely  co- 
incide with  our  author's  fentiments  upon  this  article,  which 
are  certainly  founded  upon  principles  fan£^ioned  by  reafon 
and  experience,  and  extract  the  following  paragraph  witl\ 
pleafure. 

<*  Upon  the  fubjc6i  of  leaja^  as  I  wifh  to  avoid  all  difquiHtionsi 
which  concern  the  kingdom  at  large,  as  much  as  the  county  of  Lin^ 
coin  in  particular,  it  will  be  neceflary  only  to  remark,  that,  great  aa 
have  been  improvements  in  it,  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt  they  would 
have  been  much  greater,  and  more  rapid,  had  the  cuftom  of  grant- 
ing leafes  been  as  common  here  as  it  is  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  I 
had  particular  converfations  with  fomc  hundreds  of  farmers  on  this 
.  fubjedl ;  and  the  univerfal  opinion  was,  that,  if  leafes  were  granted, 
they  would  occafion  exertions,  which  are  not  found  at  prefent. 
Upon  foils  fo  rich  that  there  is  nothing  to^  do,  the  want  of  them 
cannot  be  material  ;  but  upon  all  otiicrs,  where  liming,  marling, 
draining,  fencing,  &c  arc  demanded,  the  want  of  a  leafe  will 
often  be  the  want  of  the  improvement  ;  and  the  principh  will  per- 
vade the  whole  condiift  of  the  buiinefs.  Nothing  will  be  fp  well 
done  upon  an  uncertain  tenure,  as  with  fecurity.  Confidence  in  a.. 
landlord  attaches  to  himfelf  only,  and  not  at  all  to  his  fucceffor : 
and  the  various  fnftances  that  have  occurred,  of  ellates  being  confi- 
lerably  raifed,  miiil  aft  as  warnings  to  others.  Granting  leafes 
would,  in  thia  rcfpcft  of  railing  rents,  eafc  a  landlord  greatly. 
^Vhen  there  is  no  leafe,  there  is  no  more  reafon  for  raifmg  at  one  pc- 
tied  than  another  ;  and  when  it  has  been  done  in  Lincoln  (hi  re,  it  has 
ufually  raifed  a  great  clamour.  But  if  leafes  of  twenty-one  years 
were  r'*»"*''d,  the  farr"»'»'*  would,  in  the  fiifl  inrtance,  very  n^adily 
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pay  «n  mdvanced  rent*  as  the  price  of  the  leafe  ;  and  they  might  be 
^▼ea  to  underftand*  that,  at  the  expiration,  the  rent  would  be 
raiffd  again.  Then  a  nfe  would  be  looked  for  as  a  matter  of 
courfe*  and  no  clamour  would  attend  it.  Should  any  landlord  be 
iodined  to  make  this  very  valuable  ex  peri  men  t«  I  would  caution 
bim  upon  one  point ;  not  to  leafe  all  the  farms  of  an  tftate  at  one 
time ;  but  give  them  ib  in  fucceifion,  that  feme  might  expire  eveiy 
year«  when  they  begin  to  fall  in ;  which  might  be  eadly  done,  by 
fiiakiag  it  a  work  of  five  or  fix  years,  whh  a  little  variation  in  the 
duration  of  the  leafes.  When  a  few  farms  in  a  great  eftate  fiadl  e- 
irery  year,  and  there  is  no  general  operation  of  taping  and  valuing— 
there  'will  be  no  outcry  ;  the  bufineJs  will  be  regular,  and  the  effe& 
imooth  and  quiet*  The  landlord  will  bave  bis  fair  (hare  in  the  pro* 
greis  of  national  proTperity,  and  his  tenants  will  be  fecure  aod  a^ 
tife. »' 

Under  tbe  head  of  expence  and  profit^  page  60,  &c.  we 
have  an  immenfe  number  of  calculations,  which,  for  the  rea- 
fons  already  affigned,  fliall  be  pafled  over  in  filence.  It  is 
an  eafy  affair  to  make  fuch  eftimates  prove  any  thing  that  is 
wanted.  By  augmenting  the  produce,  and  leflcning  the  ex- 
pence,  a  favourite  rotation  raay  be  fupported.  If  the  moun* 
t^n  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  there  is  no  dlflBculty  in  car- 
rying Mahomet  to  the  mountain. 

•  If  any  proof  was  necefTary  to  (bew  the  utility  of  a  general 
divifion  of  the  common  landA,  the  following  tables,  drawn 
up  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  the  di(lri£l,  whom  we  are 
proud  to  call  our  friend,  J.  Parkinfon  Efq.,  are  admirably 
calculated  to  forward  fuch  a  meafure.  Before  land  can  be 
inclofed,  drained,  or,  in  any  refpe£t,  materially  improved^ 
it  mud  be  held  in  feveralty.  And  it  is  truly  adoniftiing, 
that  the  whim  and  caprice  of  individuals,  (hould  have  fa 
long  prevented  fuch  an  extenfive  (hare  of  territorial  proper- 
ty irom  being  rendered  fertile  and  produ(Slive« 

Bie capitulation  of  the  dalles. 
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Long  Suttoo        ... 

0 

5. 

0 

zoo 

Lincoln  HeatK         ... 

0 

1 

0 

0  10    0 

'Oo.  Lincoln,  to  beyond  Kirktoo 

0 

1 

9 

0  10    0 

Near  Norton             ... 

0 

2 

0 

0  ]0     0 

Gainfborough         .         -         -         - 

0 

8 

0 

I     7     0 

Newton             -              -            - 

0 

3 

6 

1     2     6 

Haxey,  &c.  commons 

0 

I 

0 

0  10    0 

Carry  over        -         L.  i     2     3       L.  6     9     6 
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Old  Rem.  New  RemL 

L*     S«     D«  L*     S«     ]]|» 

Brought  over        •        L.  123  696 

Barton         .....          066  iiQ 

Wintringham         -         -         .         -         076  1130 

Horton        -        .        •        ..         0100  100 

Wintcrton         -.          -          .          0100  100 

KiUingholm  -  -  •  .  046  0126 
Dalby,  Driby,  Langton,  Tctfbrd,  Stray- 

by,  Bclleau,  Hay,    Grcethanfiy  Aihby, 

ToyntoDy  Keals,  Fulletfby          -          0^0  O  15     o 

Mr  Parkinfon's  table        .         -        -048  0x^8 

Claypool,  Beckington,  Doddington,    -080  0190 

Woolfthorpe,  &c.         -         -          •         060  oi8q 

Several  near  Grimflhorpc        •         •        060  0I2O 
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The  rotation  of  crops ^  pra£lifed  in  LiBColnfiiire,  is  more 
rariahle  than  in  any  other  part  of  Britaini  no  lefs  than  21 
pages  being  taken  up  in  defcribing  them.  We  do  not  think 
that  Mr  Young  propofes  much  improvement  upon  th^  clay 
latid  courfes.  Why  beans  after  clover  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  fubftitute  oats,  to  be  fucceeded  by  beans  ?  Legu* 
fttiinous  and  culmiferous  crops  alternately,  may  juftly  be  conr 
fidered  as  the  mod  beneficial  huibandry. 

We  were  furprifed  to  find  potatoes  clafied  among  the  crops 
not  commonly  cultivated,  and  yet  they  appear  to  be  raifed  in 
confiderable  quantities.  If  we  can  depend  upon  the  ftate* 
ments  with  which  we  are  prefent^d,  this  root  yields  an  extra* 
ordinary  produce.  In  one  inilance,  the  produce  is  ftated  tQ 
be  480  bufhels  per  acre,  at  80  lib.  per  bufhel,  which  is  38,400 
lib.  or  92  Scots  bolls  per  Englifh  flatute  acre,  allowing  26  lib. 
to  the  peck.  We  do  not  think  our  author  well  informed 
with  the  potato  hufbandry,  for  he  fpeaks  of  planting  ;^q 
bufhels  per  acre  ;  whereas  12  bufhels  are  fully  fufficient  for 
Aat  quantity  of  ground.  We  believe  that,  in  many  refpcds, 
he  has  been  impofed  upon  by  fallacious  accounts  of  crops 
ind  management)  which  his  pra£lice  might  have  Enabled 
^lim  to  detedl. 

In  page  207,  we  obferve  an  excellent  opinion,  given  by 
Major  Cartwright,  relative  to  the  mode  of  laying  down  graft 
!and. 

"  Hay  feeds,  "  fays  Mr  Cartwn'glit,  "  fo  called,  abound  in  gc- 
•«':ral  with  feeds  of  various  plar.ts,  unfit  for  cither  pafturc  or  mca- 
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dow,  with  tronblefome  and  perniciouB  weeds,  and  even  with  grafToi 
dcfenring  do  better  appellation.  Hence,  it  feems  beft,  wholly  to 
abandon  the  ufe  ot  hay  feeds ^  and  to  lay  down  land  with  nothing  but 
fuch  graft  as  can  be  obtained  feparately  and  pure ;  trading  to  nature 
for  a  fupply  of  fuch  other  grafies  as  the  foil  may  peculiarly  affed.  " 

It  gave  us  not  a  little  furprife,  to  peryfe  the  fine  flouri{H« 
in  favofir  of  the  Britiih  Legiflatt^re,  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
drainage  fe£):ion,  which  we  would  have  contrafted  with  fooie 
of  Mr  Secretary's  former  writingSi  if  it  had  not  occurred 
that  fuch  a  contraft  might  have  an  invidious  appearance*  la 
the  great  articles  of  draining  and  indofing,  no  public  encoiw 
ragement  has  been  given,  unlefs  the  mere  mechanical  opera^* 
tion  of  pai&ng  bills,  for  fan£tioning  thefe  purpofea,  are  to 
be  viewed  in  that  light.  If  a  general  a£i:  was  paffed,  it  is  oh« 
vious  that  immenfe  favings  would  arife  to  thofe  concerned 
in  fuch  undertakings.  What  has  hitherto  been  done,  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  the  fpirit  and  enterprife  of  individu* 

als. 

Upon  the  article  of  paring  and  burningy  Mr  Young  gives 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries  in  a  mc-re  regular  manner  than 
cuftomary. 

General  Refult, 

••  I.  It  appear^  from  thefc  faftp,  that,  upon  the  various  (bils  men* 
Cioned,  this  practice  has  fucceeded  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  juftify  the 
wmrmeft  approbation  of  the  hufbaiidry  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

2.  That  it  has,  in  feveral  cafes,  been  attended  with  a  general  good 
ciTcfl,  even  with  an  incorrcft  courfe  of  crojjs. 

3.  That  no  inftance  has  occurred,  in  this  examination,  where  land 
has  been  materially  injured. 

4.  That,  where  it  has  been  attended  with  an  ill  effed,  it  has  en- 
dcntly  arifen  from  injudicious  management. 

5«  That  by  no  other  method  can  wade  lands  be  fo  fpeedily,  ef» 
feAuaUy,  and  profitably  improved. 

6«  That  the  benefit  rtfults  from  the  a/lies ;  as,  if  they  are  remov- 
ed, the  crops  fuffer  greatly. 

7.  That  the  fire  has  not  the  effect  of  dilTipating,  or  deftroyin^ 
the  fertility  refuhing  from  previous  manuring  ;  as  the  crop,  after 
the  operation,  is  proportioned  to  fuch  previous  fertility  from  nui* 
nures. 

Our  ideas  on  this  fubjefl  are  fimilar  to  the  above.  As  a| 
firft  operation,  we  confider  paring  and  burning  to  be  the 
inoft  expeditious  and  effe£lual  mode  of  bringing  coarfe  rough 
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fward  into  a  cultivateable  (late.  Great  judgment,  in  the  waf 
of  cropping,  is,  however,  afterwards  neceflary,  otherwife  the 
original  benefit  may  prove  a  future  lofs. 

We  find  73  pages  engrofTcd  with  accounts  of  the  Jbeep^ 
bujhandry  (which,  undoubtedly,  defervcs  the  flrifteft  invefti- 
gation) ;  but  the  whole  is  in  fuch  a  defultory  form,  being 
con? erfations  at  ordinaries,  and  copies  from  loofe  noteSi  that 
a  review  of  it  would  be  a  mod  tedious  bufinefs.  Mr  Toung, 
very  prudently,  refrains  from  giving  a  precife  opinion  on  the 
much  agitated  queftion,  Whether  the  new  Leicefler,  or  old 
Lincoln  breeds,  are  moft  advantageous  to  the  grazier  ?  Nor 
will  it  be  an  eafy  matter,  for  thofe  who  read  his  work,  to 
pronounce  any  judgment  upon  their  merits.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing paffage,  as  a  fample  of  the  information  copioufly  de* 
tailed.  We  do  not  think  he  difplays  much  kindnefs  to  Mr 
Elmhurft,  by  prefenting  him  in  fuch  a  drefs. 

**  At  the  ordinary  at  Horncaille,  I  had  pleafure,  and,  what  is  bet^ 
ter,  inflru&ion,  in  meeting  many  capital  breeders :  The  convcrfation 
prcfently  fixed  to  the  queftion  of  fheep  ;  and,  as  opinions  differed 
greatly,  I  (hall  note  one  or  two  prominent  features.  Mr  Elmhurft 
«f  Stainfby,  the  chairman,  declared,  that  ^  he  knew  no  better  rule  for 
breeders  to  attend  to,  than  to  have,  or  get,  fuch  a  breed  of  fheep,  as 
have  good  and  thrifty  feeding  carcafes ;  high  (landing  enough  for 
Smithficld  ;  properly  lengthy  ;  and,  above  all,  with  good,  wide,  and 
well  made  loins :  And  alfo,  never  lofc  fight  of,  but  flridly  attend  to^ 
having  and  keeping  a  good  long-wooled  ikin  upon  the  whole  of  tbeir 
flocks  ;  and  not  to  leffen  the  weight  and  well  grown  quality  of  the 
wool,  by  running  into  newfangled  fancies,  and  be  ferfuaded  thereto^ 
by  all  the  rhetoric  and  well- placed  fpeeches  of  all  the  upfUrt  new- 
fangled difciples  of  any  man.  " 

The  account  of  Sir  John  Sheffield's  cottagefyflem^  p.  412, 
is  uncommon. 

<<  Upon  Sir  John  Sheffield's  eflate,  of  twenty  fquare  miles  of 
country,  the  rents  of  the  cottagers  have  n^er  been  raifed ;  and,  to 
prevent  all  opprefTion,  they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  and  made  tenants  to  the  landlord.  They  pay  little  or  no- 
thing, or  rather  lefs  than  nothing,  for  the  cottage ;  as  the  land  is 
worth  more  than  they  pay  for  both.  For  a  comfortable  habitation  ; 
a  garden  for  potatoes,  of  a  rood  or  half  an  acre,  called  a  garth  ;  with 
Summering  and  wintering  of  two  cows,  which  enables  them  to 
veep  two  or  three  very  fine  pigs  (but  never  any  poultry),  they  pay 
-los.  This  great  indulgence  has  no  ill  tflc«5l ;  they  are  very  clean  in 
-^cry  thing ;  remarkably  well  clothed  ;  no  children  in  rags  ;  their 
')cd8  and  furniture  good ;  are  very  fober,  and  attentive  to  church  j 
biu  not  equally  fo,  in  educating  their  children  to  be  induilrious. " 

Such 
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Such  an  arrangement  we  cannot  confider  as  meritorious,  or 
clcfcr\'iRg  of  imitation.  Why  feparate  the  cottager  from  the 
farmer,  by  whom,  of  courfe,  ne  is  chiefly  employed  ?  No  ufeful 
objeft  can  be  gained  by  fuch  a  reparation ;  'for,  if  Sir  John 
Sheffield  thought  it  neceflary  to  bribe  people  to  refide  upon  liis 
cftate,  he  might  do  it  as  efiFeftually,  without  breaking  the  cuf- 
tomary  connexion.  The  fa£t  is,  tliat  a  bonm^  bounty,  or  call 
it  yrhat  you  pleafe,  of  ten  guineas /^r  annnmy  is  given  to  every 
family,  of  the  defcription  called  cottagers,  who  will  relide  upon 
the  eftate,  for  a  houfe,  a  garden,  and  a  garth,  of  a  rood  or 
half  an  acre,  witli  Winter  and  Summer  food  for  two  cows,  is 
well  worth  twelve  guineas  in  Lincolnfhire  j  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  tliey  only  pay  40i>.  for  thefe  advantages. 
We  are  really  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  good  tliat  can  follow 
fuch  meafures,  unlefs  the  people  in  qucftion  are  paupers.  Ac- 
cording to  what  drops  from  the  author  in  the  fucceeding  page, 
the  benefit  lies  all  upon  one  fide  of  the  houfe.  Take  his  own 
words :  *  The  women  are  very  lazy  :  I  have  noted  tlicir  indo- 
lence in  fpinning.  Mr  Goulton's  exprefBon  was,  they  do  no* 
thing  but  bring  children,  and  eat  cake  :  nay,  the  men  milk  their 
cows  for  them.     But  the  men  are  very  fober  and  induflrious.  * 

The  fixteenth  chapter  {phfacles  to  improvetnent)  is  die  fliort- 
eft  in  the  book,  containing  only  twenty-two  lines.  The  rural 
economy  of  Lincolnfhire  muft  certainly  be  well  arranged,  or 
the  obftiacles  to  improvement  would  have  received  a  more  com- 
prchenfivc  difcuflion ! 

We  have  now  waded  through  this  voluminous,  but  defultory 
report,  which,  witli  truth,  may  be  confidcrcd  rather  as  a  ground- 
work for  a  future  publication,  than  as  a  general  Anew  of  the  a- 
griculture  of  Lincolnfhire.  The  plan  kid  down  by  the  Board 
is  in  general  fvjUowcd  out,  that  is  to  fay,  the  chapters  and  fee- 
tions  are  marked  according  to  the  direftions  fcnt  to  the  fur- 
vcyors  ;  yet  the  moil  fupevlicial  examination  will  fliew,  that 
our  author,  like  many  great  preachers,  cannot  be  tied  down  to 
his  text.  The  talk  of  pcruf.:!  is  tircfome  in  the  extreme ;  for 
the  mind  is  bewildered  by  the  huge  (lore  of  information  com- 
municated, while  little  relief  is  aflbrded,  by  judicious  remarks, 
or  well-founded  coiiclufions. 

'ITie  conduft  of  the  author,  in  omitting  to  notice  tlie  origi- 
nal furvev  of  this  county,  and  tlie  marginal  obl'crvations  made 
upon  it,  Ixtrayii  a  want  of  candour  hardlv  rcconcileable  with 
a  liberal  chaiaticr  ;  for  the  firlt  outlines  ot  the  rural  economy 
of  tliis  county,  was  executed  in  a  manner  equal  to  the  moll, 
and  fuperior  to  the  generality,  of  thefe  original  (ketches. 
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A  Review  of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lincoln/hire ^  together 
with  an  Addrefs  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  i  a  Letter  to  its 
Secretary  f  and  Remarks  on  the  recent  Publication  of  John  Lord 
Somerville ;  and  on  the  fubjeB  of  Inclofures.  By  Thomas 
Stone:  421  pages  %vo.  London^  Cawthom;  Edinburgh^ 
Hill,  1800. 

A  SEVERE  drubbing  is  here  given  to  our  old  friend  Mr  Se- 
cretary Young,  though  the  rod  is  applied  with  more  zeal  than 
judgement.  We  believe  Mr  Stone  is  an  excellent  landfor- 
veyor,  and  that  he  poffefles  a  greater  ftore  of  praAical  know- 
ledge than  his  antagonill :  But  his  talents  for  reviewing  fecm 
to  be  of  an  inferior  call  \  and  the  fpecimen  afibrded  in  this 
publication  will  not  add  to  his  celebrity. 

Mr  Stone,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  page,  was  employedf 
in  1793,  to  furvey  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  likewiie  drew 
up  reports  for  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon* 
TTiefe  reports  were  far  from  being  amifs,  confidering  them 
as  rude  outlines,  or  hafty  (ketches  of  a  fubjeft,  which,  at  the 
time,  was  imperfe£Hy  comprtrhended,  even  by  thoic  who  cm- 
ployed  him.  While  he  remained  in  full  expectation  of  being 
appointed  to  prepare  a  more  correfl:  account  ot  thofe  diftri<^8« 
and  was  diligently  coUeSing  additional  information,  Mr  Young 
was  difpatched  down  to  Lmcolnfliire  to  make  a  new  furvey, 
*  in  which  honour  would  be  done  to  no  authority  but  that  of 
Mr  Young  himfelf.  * 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  this  con* 
teft,  but  to  confine  ourfelves  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  work 
now  under  confideration.  The  addrefs  to  the  Board  contains 
a  number  of  fevere  obfervations,  which  likely  will  not  be  much 
Tcliflied  by  that  refpeftable  Body.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fen* 
timents  entertained  by  Mr  Stone,  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe 
formed  by  the  moft  refpeftable  agriculturifts,  concerning  the 
nature  and  defign  of  the  inflitution. 

The  letter  to  the  Secretary  is  written  with  much  afperity, 
and  takes  his  conduft  to  pieces  in  the  moft  cutting  manner, 
rhe  following  is  a  notable  Ipccimen : 

"  If  wc  turn  our  obfervations  to  Bradficld-Hall  farm,  in  SuffbUct 
ihc  feat  of  your  improvements ^  the  moft  ufeful  leffon  of  pra^ical 
hufbandry  may  be  inftantly  learnt,  by  adopting  the  contrary  op 
your  example*     Were  the  practical  hufbandinen  of  Suffolki  witbia 
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the  circle  of  your  fame,  queftioned  by  an  inquifitive  traveller,  refpeA* 
ing  who  was  the  worft  farmer  in  the  coantyy  they  would  immediate- 
ly anfwer,  Arthur  Young.  '* 

We  have  fel4oin  thought  Mr  Young  gifted  with  the  great*- 
eft  (lock  of  real  pra£iical  knowledge ;  but  he  was  certainly 
among  the  iirfl;  who  turned  the  puolic  mind  to  agricultural 
inquiries.  Some  of  his  early  writings  are  fraught  with  judi- 
cious obfervations  upon  the  leading  principles  of  agriculture^ 
and  the  caufes  which  retarded  its  improvement;  though^ 
(ince  the  period  of  his  exaltation  at  the  Bo^rd,  a  ftriking  aU 
teracion  of  his  fentiments  has  appeared.  The  weak  fide  of 
all  his  publications,  is  occafioned  by  an  enthufiaftic  defire  to 
fpthcxfoBs^  which  he  offers  to  the  Public  in  a  crude  and  un* 
digefted  ftate  :  Whether  be  is?  capable  of  felediing  the  gram 
from  the  chaffs  we  (hall  not  ftop  to  inquire.  Perhaps,  the 
eftablifliment  of  the  Agricultural  fioard  has  been  to  him  a 
great  misfortune.  At  that  period,  he  was  efteemed  one  of 
the  firft-rate  writers  upon  rural  fcience,  and  his  authority 
looked  upon  with  refpe£i.  Placed  in  his  official  (ituation^ 
like  a  city  upon  a  hill,  his  merits  and  defeats  are  now  obferv* 
ed  with  more  facility. 

The  Review,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  326  pages ;  but  we  are 
much  at  a  lofs,  to  afcertain  what  portion  of  it  deferves  that 
title.  Inftead  of  animadverting  upon  the  leading  parts,  or 
dofely  examining  every  page,  Mr  Stone  interlards  his  owa 
obfervations  upon  the  county,  and  extrafls  from  his  former 
publications,  with  the  criticifms  offered  upon  Mr  Young's 
furvey.  To  eke  out  the  book,  or,  probably,  with  the  inten* 
tion  of  illuftrating  his  obfervations,  125  pages,  marked  with 
inverted  commas,  fele£ted  either  from  the  author's  former 
works,  or  from  thofc  of  other  people,  are  included  in  the  Rc^ 
▼iew,  which  gives  it  a  mod  heterogeneous  afpe<3.  Notwith* 
ftanding  this  defultory  mode  of  arrangement,  we  difcover  a 
number  of  juft  fentiments  upon  various  branches  of  rural 
economy :  But  Mr  Stone  (hould  have  remembered,  he  was 
reviewing  Mr  Young's  book,  not  writing  a  treatife  upon  an- 
other fubjeft. 

Lord  Somerville,  the  late  Prcfident,  comes  in  for  a  fliarc 
of  the  general  thraOiing ;  and  his  fcvcral  plans  for  improve- 
ment, when  at  the  head  of  the  Board,  are  treated  with  much 
freedom.  Upon  thefe  matters,  we  do  not  prefume  to  offer 
an  opinion,  though  we  cordially  coincide  with  Mr  Stone,  in 
thinking  that  Sir  John  Sinclair's  plan  of  operations  *'  cer- 
tainly approached,  as  near  as  circumftances  would  permit,  tc 
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the  only  rational  plan  on  which  the  operations  of  a  National 
Board  of  Agriculture  could  be  conduced."  fj. 

A  Temperate  Difcujfion  of  the  Caufes  ivlnch  have  led  to  the  pre- 
fent  High  Price  of  Bread  :  Addrejfed  to  the  Plain  SenJ}  of  the 
Public.     LofidoTif  Wright.     43  Pages  ^vo.     Price  is. 

The  contents  of  this  well- written  and  Judicious  pamphleti 
arc  in  drift  unifon  with  the  title-page  ;  for  we  have  feldom 
perufed  a  work  of  this  nature,  wherein  a  greater  portion  of 
moderation  and  candour  was  difcemible.  The  author  accu- 
rately traces  out  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  fcarcicy,  which  he 
juflly  thinks  is  not  attributable  to  the  eStQ.  of  monopoly^  or 
CO  the  fpeculations  of  corn- dealers,  nor  occafioned  by  the  war. 
He  candidly,  however,  allows  the  influence  of  thefe  things, 
but  confiders  it  as  neither  great  nor  preponderating* 

That  ufeful  and  necefFary  clafs  of  dealers,  generally  ftyled 
**  middle-men,  "  having  of  late  been  expofed  to  much  obio* 
quy,  have  met  with  an  able  defender. 

<*  If  the  farmer  were  obliged  to  fell  all  the  corn  he  brought  io 
market,  to  the  confumer,  and  the  coufuroer  could  only  purch«fe  of 
the  farmer ;  what  would  be  the  confequence  ?  In  an  overftocked 
market,  the  farmer  mufl  be  ruined ;  and,  in  an  ill-fupplied  marketf 
the  confumer  mud  ftarve.  1  Hence  arifes  the  necef&ty  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  capital  of  the  middle-man^  who,  by  affording  the 
farmer  a  certain  fale,  enables  him  to  fell  cheaper,  and  who,  bcciufe 
he  purchafes  more  tlian  he  confumes,  has  the  means  of  furnifhing 
the  market  with  whatever  the  demand  requires.  No  large  citj  conld 
be  adequately  fupplied  without  the  intervention  of  thefe  men,  who 
have  lately  been  reprefented  as  interfering  without  neceffity,  and 
have  been  treated  by  a  mifguidcd  mob,  as  objects  of  public  odium 
and  deteflation. 

<<  It  is  true,  that  when  an  article  becomes  fcarce,  particolaiiy 
one  of  conilant  demand,  the  price  of  fuch  article  is  not  only  raifed 
by  the  fcarcity,  but  is  generally  increafed  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  by 
the  fpeculation  which  is  founded  upon  fuch  fcarcity.  Farmers,  and 
other  dealers  in  coru,  have  been  faid  to  have  kept  that  artide  ia 
flore,  lately,  more  than  in  ordinary  times,  and  fo  to  have  hcki  up 
the  price.  But,  are  we  fure  this  is  an  evil  I  Is  not,  in  the  time  of 
fcarcity,  the  intcred  of  the  dealer  in  corn,  and  that  of  the  public, 
in  a  great  degree  the  fame  ?  If  he  brought  his  com  to  market,  as 
in  a  plentiful  year,  the  whole  corn  of  the  country  would  be  coo* 
fumed  in  the  firfl  four  months.  A  fcanty  crop  (hould  be  fpread 
fparingly  over  ever}-  part  of  the  year  ;  and  it  is  the  high  price  thatr- 
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aves  It  to  the  end.  As  to  the  idea  of  a  comhination  of  farmers  to 
Aoard  their  com,  it  U  chimerical :  They  do  not  communicate  enough 
■rith  each  other,  to  combine  ;  and,  if  they  did  communicate,  their 
numbcrst  and  their  different  circumftances,  would  preclude  the  po{^ 
libiUty  of  fuch  a  praAice.  They  were  never  fuppofed  to  have  hoard- 
ed more  upon  fpeculation,  than  in  the  laft  twelve  months  ;  and  yet 
the  old  ftock  of  com  was  never  fo  nearly  exhaufted  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  crop,  as  in  the  prefent  feafon.  '' 

Though  thofe  who  are  inimical  to  the  war,  take  up  wide 
ground,  when  they  aflume  it  as  the  principal  caufe  of  die  pre- 
fent high  prices ;  yet  our  author  is  equally  wrong,  when  he 
indire&ly  attempts  to  prove,  that  it  has  no  efFcQ.  at  all.  War 
muft  neceiTarily  have  an  influence  upon  markets,  efpecially  in 
deficient  yeais ;  for  no  government  can  poflibly  maintam  a 
large  body  of  men,  at  fo  fmall  an  expence,  and  with  fo  little 
wafte,  as  thofe  men  could,  and  would,  fupport  themfelves* 
Bcfides,  the  foldiers  and  failors  employed,  are  unproductive 
branches  of  the  community  ;  and  the  ftations  formerly  occupi- 
ed by  them,  muft  one  way  or  other  be  filled  up  by  others, 
which  increafes  the  demand  at  market ;  or,  if  not  filled  up, 
the  produftive  powers  of  the  earth  muft  partially  remain 
dormant,  from  a  want  of  fuitable  cultivation.  Again,  war 
prevents  a  free  importation  from  other  countries,  or  caufes 
grain  to  be  purchafed  at  higher  prices,  or  procured  with  neat- 
er difficulty. — So  far,  war  operates  to  raife  the  value  of  pro- 
"vifions,  and  no  farther. 

This  refpeftable  writer  appears  alfo  to  fall  into  another 
error,  when  he  fuppofes  that-  taxes  have  no  eflFeft  in  raifing 
prices.  If  the  farmer  does  not  fell  at  higher  prices  than  for- 
merly, how  is  he  to  pay  his  income  tax,  and  other  numerous 
increafed  expences,  occafioned  by  the  operation  of  taxes  upon 
others?  That  the  triple  affeffment  of  1798  did  not  raife 
prices  that  year,  proves  nothing  ;  for  the  tax  remained  genc^ 
tally  unpaid,  till  die  end  of  that,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  At  any  rate,  fome  time  muft  clapfe,  before  its  influence 
was  difcernible. 

Though  we  differ  a  little  with  the  author  in  tliis  finglc 
point,  viz.  the  efeSt  of  war  and  taxes  upon  the  markets  ;  yet 
we  cordially  concur  with  him,  that  war  is  not  tlie  caufe  of 
the  fcarcity.  With  fuch  crops  as  have  been  reaped  for  two 
iucceeding  years,  a  fcarcity  would  have  unavoidably  follow- 
ed, under  the  moft  peaceable  sera,  though,  perhaps,,  in  a  lef- 
fcT  degree,  llie  fcarcity,  or.  rather  famine,  at. the  conclu- 
fion  01  laft  century,  happened  immediately  after  the  peace 
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of  Ryfwick ;  whereas,  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  when  a 
convulGon  prevailed  in  the  political  (late  of  Europe,  fmiling 
plenty,  though  not  with  peace,  circulated  over  thcie  lands. 


PART    III. 

AGRIOVLrURAl,  INTSLLIGENCE. 


Previous  to  detailing  the  intelligence  communicated  to  us, 
fefpe£bing  crops,  labour,  or  markets,  we  obferve,  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  commiferation,  that  the  prefent  diflreiles  of  the 
country  furniih  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  ftate^ 
snent  given  in  the  lad  Number ;  a  (latement  that  did  not  pro- 
<;eed  upon  conje^ure,  but  upon  the  beft  and  moil  corre£l  in*- 
formation.  Our  pleafure  would  have  been  great,  had  the  re* 
iiilt  been  of  a  difl^rent  nature. 

Amidft  fo  much  diflrefs,  it  is  highly  confoling  to  obferve 
-the  fteps  that  have  been  taken  by  Government,  not  only  to 
increafe  the  fupply  of  grain  and  provifions,  by  every  pouible 
means,  but  to  fet  an  example  of  economy,  highly,  commend-^ 
able  at  all  times,  but,  in  tlie  prefent  (late  of  the  country,  in*» 
difpenfably  neceflary.     The  proceedings  of  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament  have  removed  the  film  from  the  eyes  of  many,  in 
regard  to  the  real  date  of  the  country ;  ahd  a  part,  at  kail,  of 
thofe  who  were  loud  in  their  complaints  againil  farmers  and 
others  who  deal  in  agricultural  produce,  now  entertahi  ienti* 
mcnts  diametrically  oppofite  to  what  they  formerly  held^  and 
which  had  been  infliJled  into  them  by  the  falfe  ilatements 
prefented   in   tlie    newfpapers.       Great,    however,    as    this 
change  in  the  public  mind  is,  there  are  ilill  a  fet  of  peribns 
in  the  country,  who  are  proof   againil  convi£kion  ot  every 
"cind,  and  who,  like  the  adder,  ihut  their  ears  to  every  found, 
Sut  the  croakincs  of  difcontent.     We  have  a  notable  inilance 
of  fuch  perverfenefs,  in  an  advertifement  from   a  fociety  at 
Dumfries,  inierted  in  ibme  of  the  public  papers,  fetting  forth 
the  miferies  of  tlie  poor,  and  expreiTmg  themfclves  in  terms 
of  execration  againil  the  authors   of  the  prefent    calamity/ 
Vere  the  people  who  dilated  the  advertifement  worth  rca- 
loning  with,  diey  might  be  aiked  with  great  propriety.  Who 
vere  >he  autb'^^-s  '^^  their  diilrefs  ?    Men  of  the  beft  fenfew 
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who  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  things  throueh  a  juft  medium, 
and  tracing  efFeds  to  their  proper  caufes,  afcribe  the  fcarcity 
to  a  fcries  of  bad  feafons.  If  their  opinion  is  correfl,  the  de- 
teilation  and  abhorrence,  fo  (Irongly  expreffed  in  this  adver* 
tifcmcnty  either  means  nothing,  or  is  fhockingly  impious* 
Without  commenting  farther  upon  the  language  of  that  ad- 
vertifement,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  tendency,  we  have  fimply 
to  obferve,  that  it  furniflies  a  (Irong  proof  of  the  mildnefs  of 
our  Government,  that  either  the  authors  or  publifhers  of  pro- 
ductions fo  inimical  to  the  public  tranquillity,  (hould  efcape 
with  impunity. 

That  a  real  fcarcity  prevails  in  this  country,  is  not  in  the 
lead  degree  problematical }  for,  if  the  high  prices  of  grain, 
and  the  immenfe  quantities  imported  from  foreign  parts,  were 
infufficient  to  prove  the  fa£l:,  it  is  now  afcertained,  in  the  mod 
precife  manner,  by  the  Reports  prefented  to  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  by  their  refpe£live  Committees.  Perhaps,  thefe 
reports  are  not  underftood  as  they  ought  to  be.  Upon  corn 
farms,  near  two  fifths  of  the  produce  in  ordinary  years,  is 
confumed  or  ufed  at  home,  for  feed,  feeding  horfes,  fervants 
\rages,  and  family  purpofes :  that  quantity  is  indifpenfably 
neceflary  in  the  bed  of  years,  and  muft  be  had  in  the  very 
word  :  nence,  the  deficiency  is  entirely  upon  the  quantity  that 
remains  to  be  marketed  ^  which,  under  circumdances  fimilar 
to  the  lafl  and  the  prefent  years,  will  not  much  exceed  one 
half  of  the  ufual  fupply.  Few  perfons,  but  thofe  intimately 
acquainted  with  agricultural  concerns,  are  aware,  that  a  crop, 
ene  fourth Jbort  of  an  average,  affords  little  more  than  one  half 
of  the  grain  to  be  carried  to  market,  as  conld  be  furniflied  in 
favourable  years. 

The  meafures  fuggeded  by  Adminidration,  and  adopted 
by  Parliament,  are  not  only  confolatory,  but  highly  praife- 
wonhy.     Indead  of  reforting  to  the  novel  expedients  pro- 

tofed  by  fpeculative  men,  for  regulating  the  market,  they 
ave  judicioufly  given  every  degree  of  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  grain  from  foreign  countries ;  which  is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  quantity  in  the  market  can  be  in- 
creafed ;  and  they  have  recommended  the  drifted  economy 
to  all  ranks,  which  will  necefTarily  leflen  the  confumption  in 
a  confiderable  degree.  Subditutes  for  grain  have  alfo  been 
indudrioufly  provided  ;  and,  with  great  wifdom,  the  market 
has  been  left  to  find  its  own  level.  By  fuch  meafures,  it  is 
true,  the  evil  cannot  be  altogether  removed  *,  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  preffiire  will  be  removed  from  thoufands,  who 
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"would  otherwife  have  funk  under  its  burden.  The  principal 
alleviation  of  the  prefent  diftrefs  will  be  found  in  a  rigid 
economy  of  our  refources,  in  a  retrenchment  of  every  fupcT- 
fluity  on  the  part  of  the  opulent,  and  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  fub- 
ftitutes  for  grain  as  can  be  procured. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  under  every 
pra£ticable  retrenchmenti  are  dill  unable  to  encounter  the 
prefTure  of  the  times.  Thefe  are  the  working  or  induftrious 
poor,  whofe  wages,  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  bear  no  affinity  to 
the  common  prices  of  the  neceifaries  of  life ;  hence,  their 
cafe,  under  every  confideration,  deferves  the  attention  of 
thofe  upon  whom  the  law  has  devolved  the  care  of  fuch 
matters.  This  numerous  clafs  of  the  community  are  per- 
fefbly  diftinft  from  thofe  fly  led  the  ordinary  poor^  who  are 
looked  after  and  fupported  by  the  heritors  and  kirk*feffioii 
of  the  parifh  in  which  they  refide.  Many  country  parifhes 
have  aflefled  themfelves  in  confiderable  fums,  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  working  people ;  but,  as  doubts  are  entertained 
Dy  fevtral  people,  whether  thefe  aiTeffments,  under  the 
exifting  laws,  could  be  enforced,  we  think  it  would  have 
been  wife  and  falutary  in  the  Legifiature  to  have  palled  a 
temporary  law,  fomething  fimilar  to  the  one  enaded  laft 
Sellion  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Under 
exifling  circumflances,  the  welfare  of  fuch  a  numerous  and 
valuable  part  of  the  community  ought  not  to  depend  uppn  the 
voluntary  benevolence  of  their  fuperiors ;  it  being  obvious^ 
that,  if  this  were  the  cafe,  their  fituation,  in  many  inflances^ 
would  be  totally  neglected.  To  render  any  n^afure  gene- 
rally ufeful,  it  muft  be  made  obligatory  upon  all  -,  therefore^ 
a  new  poor's  law,  at  this  time,  was  abfolutely  neceflary* 
The  refolutions  of  one  parifh  upon  this  fubje£t»  are  given  in 
this  Number ;  and  we  are  free  to  fay,  that  the  plan  therein 
adopted,  is  not  only  creditable  to  thofe  concerned,  but  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  relieving  the  induftrious  poor  in  an  ef- 
feAual  manner. 

The  weather,  Cnce  the  latter  part  of  Autumn,  has  been 
more  than  commonly  favourable  lor  the  feveral  operations  of 
agriculture,  and  has  allowed  tillage,  of  the  moft  perfeft  kind^ 
to  be  exten lively  executed.  The  wheat  lands  were  got  fown 
in  excellent  condition  ;  and  the  young  plants  have  a  promifing 
appearance.  A  full  quantity  was  univerfally  fown  ;  but,  if 
the  Spring  is  favourable,  a  good  deal  of  land,  in  the  early 
diftri^s,  prefently  occupied  with  turnips^  will  alfo  be  fown 
with  this  grain. 

The 
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The  com  markets  have  fteadiljr  advanced  during  the  great* 
eft  part  of  this  quarter;  but,  within  thefe  two  weeks  pail, 
in  tne  article  of  wheat,  they  have  declined  in  feveral  parts. 
Pctliaps  this  dcclenHon  may  be  attributed  to  a  fmaiier  de- 
mand, asr  the  general  ufe  of  fubttitutes  muil  lefien  the  quan^ 
tity  of  grain  confumed.  The  large  importation  lately  made 
froin  foreign  countries,  has  alfo  occafioned  a  temporary  glut ; 
bnt,  linlefs  fuch  are  regulariy  continued,  we  cannot  expe£): 
any  confiderable  redu£Hon  of  prices.  Bariey  has  hitherto 
been  the  moft  plentiful  grainy  but,  owing  to  mixing  it  among 
wheat,  and  the  giving  it  to  horfcs,  a  great  extenfion  of  the 
demand,  and  advance  upon  the  prices,  has  lately  taken  place. 
Oats  have  not  i)u£lated  much  in  price  of  late  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that,  unleis  large  fuppiies  are  received  from  abroad, 
this  article  will  be  afterwards  exceedingly  fcarce,  as  the  want 
of  fodder  will  occafion  them  to  be  early  thrafhed  out.  Peas 
and  beans  are  rapidly  rifing  in  feveral  diftrid^s  \  and  a  fure 
proof  of  their  fcarcity,  arifes  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quan- 
tity hitherto  prefented  at  market.  A  want  of  horfe  fodder 
has  caufed  the  moft  of  farmers  to  delay  thrafhing  black  vic- 
ttud  tili  the  Spring  months,  when  it  may  be  expected  thefe 
grains  will  become  more  plentiful. 

Potatoes  are  deficient  to  a  greater  degree  than  laft  year^ 
and  a  confiderable  proportion  or  this  crop  is  of  a  very  inferi- 
or quality,  owing  to  their  having  been  ftinted  by  the  drought 
during  Summer,  and  having  vegetated  anew  after  the  Autmnn 
rains.  In  fome  of  the  northern  diftrids,  the  crop  is  already 
nearly  confumed,  and,  in  every  place,  they  are  fcarce. — Ap- 
prchenfions  are  entertained  that  this  ufeful  root  will  not  keep 
through  the  Winter,  from  the  quality  being  originally  fo  much 
unpaired. 

Hay  and  ftraw  oviir  North  Britain,  are  high  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, notwithftanding  the  opennefs  of  the  Winter  admitted 
beafts  of  all  defcriptions  being  kept  upon  the  paftures  longer 
than  is  cuftomary. 

The  markets  for  fat  cattle  and  (heep  have,  during  the  quar- 
ter, been  well  fupplied,  and  prices  have,  for  fome  time  paft, 
been  upon  the  decline ;  but  they  are  now  rather  higher. 
Owing  to  the  general  fcarcity  of^  fodder,  and  other  circum- 
ftances,  a  great  number  of  half-fed  beafts  have  been  thrown 
into  the  market,  which  would  otherwiie  have  been  at  tlie 
feeding  ftake.  This  temporary  glut  w'dl  probably  be  fevere- 
ly  felt  in  die  Spring  months,  unlefs  the  grafs  feafon  is  very 
early.     Lean  ftock,  for  two  months  paft,  nave  been  a  drug ; 
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and  the  quantity  wintered  in  the  ftraw-yards  is  hardly  equal  to» 
the  half  of  what  were  commonly  kept.  .  ) 

Upon  the  whole,  our  profped^,  at  die  commencement  of  thit 
volume,  is  much  more  pleaiant  and  agreeable  than  what  we 
experienced  laft  year,  when  we  entered  upon  our  work.  That 
the  aufpicious  circumftances,  under  which  the  labour  of  the 
year  has  hitherto  been  executed,  may  continue  to  prevail  dur-* 
mg  every  fubfequent  operation,  till  at  laft  the  year  is  crowned 
with  a  plentiful  crop,  i»  our  eameft  wiih^  and,  we  truft,  the 
wiih  of  every  perfon  who  has  the  kitereft  of  agriculture^  anA 
Ae  welfare  of  the  publid,  at  heart.. 


BXTRACrS  FROM  ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDSNCJL 

SCOTLAND. 

Angus^  Mearnsy  and  Aberdeen  ^arterly  Report. 

Taring  thefe  three  counties  in  a  mala,  they  exhibited  ■  ftrioge 
variety  of  very  good,  and  defpicably  bad  crops  ^  and  the  cffedU  of 
ibpcnor  hufbandry  was  never  (b  didinguifhable,  a»  during  the  laft 
feafoD.  Along  the  coaft,  we  have  a  confiderable  tra&  of  fine  deep 
landi  originally  of  a  clay  baiis,  upon  whieb  the  crop  in  general  wa» 
equal  to  an  average  one,  where  good  management  had  been  prac- 
fifed.  On  the  ftrong  clays  and  thin  lands,  the  difercnt  crops  have 
turned  out  roiferably  poor. 

The  bear  may  be  reckoned  at  two  thirds  of  an  average  cropw 
The  oats  in  Ang^us  and  Mearns,  at  one  half  of  an  average,  and  iii< 
Aberdeenshire,  at  two  thirds  ;  but  cliefe  proportions  mnft  be  gpreat- 
ly  reduced,  when  viewed  as  a  year's  fupplj.  They  were,  in  many* 
cafes,  cut  before  ripe ;  and,  inflead  of  the  confumption  beginning 
betwixt  Martinmas  and  Chriftma^s,  as  cuilomary,  moft  people  be- 
gan to  thrafh  and  meal  before  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  I  appre* 
hend  we  have  a  fmaller  fupply  of  grain  in  thefe  three  counties,  tbao 
was  on  hand  at  the  fame  period  lail  year. 

An  infe6k  prevailed,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  crops,  whidt 
certainly  hurt  them  much,  and.  In  fome  parts,  rendered  the  fieldt 
affef^ed  entirely  black  or  difcoloured.  When  the  ftalk  on  whicb 
they  lodged,  was  viewed  with  a  microfcope,  It  fcemed  rough  and 
indented  ;  they  having  evidently  drawn  their  fupport  from  the  juice 
which  (hould  have  nourilhed  the  grain.  1  find,  as  far  as  I  can  de«  < 
pend  upon  the  attention  of  my  informers,  and  It  is  fo  from  my  own 
obfervatlon,  that  where  the  infi^d  moft  prevailed,  the  oats  have 
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Mrned  o«t  very  onprodufUve  in  meal ;  and  the  pooreft  crops,  e?ea 
in  boDty  are  thofe  where  the  infe^^s  are  moft  DUtneroas. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  Hanreft,  prices  funk  mach  ;  but  the 
advance  finoe  has  been  very  rapid.  Wheat  ftarted  at  48s.  and  50s. 
per  belly  and  has  now  got  tip  to  63s.,  Angns  nKafurr,  of  90  pinta. 
Mar  and  barley,  from  368.  to  4ss.  per  bofl  of  128  pints,  in  A» 
bcfdcenfliirc,  the  meafnre  is  larger  ;  but  fo  is  the  price. 

Bear  meal  was  at  poe  time  as  low  as  is.  per  peok,  but  has  now 
got  up  10  IS.  6di  and  is.  lod.,  and  can  hardly  be  got  at  thefe 
jiricca.  UnmLzed  oat  meal  can  with  difficulty  be  procured  at  mar- 
•ket  I  and  .thofe  who  have  it,  get  what  they  plcafe  to  a(k — it  may  be 
ftated  at  as.  6d.  and  2s.  8d.  per  peck.  Potatoes  at  is.  6d.  per  peck 
of  52  libs.— -4t  Aberdeen  2S.  Hay  is.  6d.  per  ftone ;  and  ftraw 
about  jiot.  per  boll  of  grain. 

Beef  is  very  reafoaable,  and,  at  prefent,.  we  have  a  very  full  fup- 
ply.  Fat  cattle  are  about  6s.  or  6s.  3d.  per  ftone,  finking  the  of- 
fiiL  A  great  deal  of  tolerable  beef  has  been  fold  at  58.  per  ftone.— 
Lican  cattle  onialeable. 

At  prefent,  every  thing  wears  the  appearance  of  better  times  next 
feafon.  Our  wheat  lands  were  fown  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
braird  looks  well— the  extent  much  as  ufual.  All  our  other  farm 
labour  is  well  advanced,  and  a  profped  afforded  of  a  rapid  difpatch 
in  Spring  work,  if  the  weather  is  any  way  farourable. 

Had  not  the  weather,  fince  the  Harveft,  proved  open  and  mild* 
it  is  hard  to  fay  what  would  have  become  of  our  lean  ftock.  Even 
as  It  is,  many  people  will  have  difficulty  in  bringing  them  through 
alive.  Turnips  turn  out  well ;  and,  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the 
feafon,  fattening  cattle  come  forward  uncommonly  faft. 

Dec.  2^tL 

Berwick/hire  ^iarterij  Report. 


From  a  combination  of  circumflances,  the  quantity  of  ground 
under  Summer-fallow  this  year,  exceeded  the  ordinary  proportion  ; 
and,  as  the  feafon  f.^r  fowing  wheat  proved  extremely  favourable, 
that  grain  has  in  confequepcc  been  fown  to  a  greater  extent  than  u- 
fual,  and  the  fields  every  where  exhibit  a  thick  braitd  of  healthy 
•plants. 

Turnip,  which  was  formerly  mentioned  as  being  a  fine  crop,  con^ 
tinued  to  improve,  even  during  this  quarter.  From  7I.  to  81.  an  acre, 
Englifh  meafure,  has  been  given  for  thofe  of  the  be  ft  quality. 
Young  grafTes  have  alfo  in^proved  much. 

Ploughing  is  in  a  very  forwardly  ftaie,  the  weather  having  been 
unconamonly  favourable  for  agrictihural  operations.     Some  ^rmers 
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have  almdy  begna  phn^iiing  up  lea  ground,  for  ^HA'  of  other  tm 
ploy  men  t. 

The  market  for  lean  cattle,  which*  at  the  cofrnnencemeiit  of  thtt 
quarter,  was  rather  upon  the  advance,  declnied  '  rapidlf  tiwrjnfdi 
Martinmas,  from  a  general  appreheniion  of  the  fcarcky  of  foddeTji 
and  a  dread  of  an  early  Winter,  which  a  fell  of  -fnow  at*  that  tiulie 
feemed  to  indicate.  The  mild  weather  we  have  finde  espermotd| 
has  contributed  much  to  the  &ving  of  fodder,  in  fkuattolia  where 
cattle  could  with  propriety  be  allowed  a  range  ob  the  paAutet. 

Butcher  markets  have  remained  almoil  ftationary  during  tb^whofe 
quarter :  beef  and  mutton  are  from  5d«  to  6d.  per  lib.  i  hut  the 
price  of  fat  (lock  has  recently  experienced  a  cooliderahle  advance,  tt^ 
confequence  of  a  brifk  demand  for  the  fnpply  of  Morpeth  market. 

Hay  has  already  been  felling  as  hi?h  as  2s.  per  ftoue!  of  ta-^  KIk 
£ngli(h  ;  but  the  moft  common  price  is  is.  pd.  PotattfeS)  per  boll 
of  40  done  £ngli(h,  at  24s. ;  Salted  Butter  Irom  the  daifyt-  at  6of. 
per  firkin  ;  Eggs  at  is.  5d.  per  dozen  ;  and  Oat  Meal  1^  5s.  -dd. 
per  Dutch  ilone.  Corn  markets  have  kept  conftantly  advUhciog* 
At  Berwick,  December  27th,  good  grain  fold  as  fullo^s,  vie. 

Wheat  from  95s.  to  loos*      Oats  f^om  36s.  to  448.     • 
Barley  from  458.  to  jcs.        Peas  from  658.  to  708. — all  per 
December  2  ^h.  boll  of  fix  Winchcfte^  buCt^d^. 


jirgylep/tre  ^tarterly  Report. 


The  Harvcfl  In  this  county  was  got  in  without  any  material  da? 
mage.  The  grain,  in  general,  is  liearty,  though  the  barn,  and 
ilack-yard,  are  not  fo  full  as  ufual.  This  deficiency  in  the  ftraw,  is 
a  circumi^ance  that  has  turned  out  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poor  and  the  public,  in  fuch  a  fiafon  as  the  prefent  ;  for  the  farmer, 
afraid  of  a  fcarcity  of  provender  for  his  cattle,  delayed  as  long  al 
poflible  to  thrafh  out  any  more  than  was  abfolutely  nece0ary  *;  by 
which  the  flock  of  proviljons  is  much  better  faved,  than  if  the  beft 
houfewives  had  got  it  fooner  under  their  own  management.  Per- 
haps, the  expe<E^ation  of  a  higher  price  has  alfo  contributed,  hither- 
to, towards  keeping  more  from  coming  to  market,  than  ufed  in  or- 
dinary years.  Nor  is  it  reafonahle  to  blame  the  farmer  for  attending 
to  his  own  intereit,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  who  wifhes  to  bring  liis 
goods  to  the  befl  market  he  can  find. 

Whatever  be  the  reafon,  a  boll  of  meal  wa9  not  fo  difficult 
to  be  got  in  this  county  during  laft  Summer,  nor  for  fifty  yeart 
pafl,  as  it  has  been  fiiice  the  conclufion  of  lail  Harvefl.     It  19 
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.aQwfcB:  for  we  have  the  better  fecurity  of  proviiion  lortbe  tine 
to  come  ;  as,  he  who  faves  his  fupper  at  nigbt»  will  find  it  in  the 
moniiog.  in  the  mean  timet  all,  rich  and  poor,  have  the  greateft 
•bbodaiice  of  the  rod  rf pleniy^  potatoea.  In  no  year  has  there 
bccB  a  greater  quinttty  of  them  in  this  county  than  in  the  laft,  ai 
the  ground*  in  geoeral,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  biiid«  or  be  hurt  by 
drought  %  and  the  hills  and  mountains,  with,  their  numerous  fprings, 
continued  to  fupply  the  valleys  with  moiilure,  when  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  entirely  parched.  Hence,  our  crops  in 
this  county,  in  general,  are  very  little,  if  any  worfe  than  ufual ;  So 
that,  with  economy,  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the 
year  mcet« 

in  a  time  of  fcarctty,  there  is  no  role  comparable  to  ecowmym 
This  county  was  in  ufe  of  importing,  yearly,  from  35,000  to 
30,000  bolls  of  meal:  all  this  was  fave^i  laft  y<;ar  by  economy: 
ror  if  a  fmall  trifle  was  imported,  the  export  was  at  leaft  equal  to  it* 
The  only  dangfcr  we  have  to  apprehend,  at  prefient,  15,  the  want  of 
virtue  to  refift  the  temptation  to  private  diflillin^r.  It  is  time  thofe 
who  are  able  to  pay  fines,  may  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  not  only 
a  nefarious,  but  a  lojing  bufinefH,  when  detr£led*  But  the  rich  are 
often  in  coUufion  with  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  to  lofe  \  (ince 
the  law  does  not  inflid,  as  in  fuch  cafeo  perhaps  it  ought,  corporal 
pnnifhment.  It  is  certainly  a  greater  crime,  at  prefent,  than  dealing 
a.  iheep  or  a  cow  ;  if  we  eftimate  crimes  by  their  confequence  to  fo- 
dety. 

About  the  beginning  of  Oclober,  the  fale  of  cattle  in  this  county 
was  dull ;  but,  towards  the  end  of  it,  all  fold  at  very  good  prices ; 
infomuch,  that  foine,  who  were  flack  in  providing  their  Winter  beef 
(the  general  pradice  in  this  county),  found  fome  difficulty  at  laft 
in  finding  it. 

Excepting  a  few  (lormy  days,  the  Winter  with  us  has  been  hither- 
to remarkably  mild,  and  ex'remeiy  favourable,  both  to  black  cattle 
and  (heep,  which  are  all  in  go»xl  order.  The  houfed  cattle  have  alfo 
required  fo  little,  as  yet,  in  comparifon  to  what  they  ufed  to  get,  ihat 
the  anxiety  about  a  fcarcity  of  provender  is  greatly  abated,  though 
not  entirely  over. 

The  herring  fifheries  have  not  this  year  done  fo  well  as  ufual. 
Many  of  the  veffels  employed  in  it,'^ft'er  making  little  in  the  High- 
lands, have  gone  to  try  it  on  the  Eail  coaft,  where,  it  is  hoped,  they 
will  be  more  fuccefsful. 

Any  meal  to  be  got,  has  feldom  exceeded  2s.  6d.  the  peck,  in 
any  part  of  the  county ;  in  fome  places  lefs.  In  Kintyre,  it  was 
agreed  upon,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  country,  that  it  fhould  be 
regnlated  by  the  average  prices  of  Ayr(hire,  Rcnfrewfliire,  and 
Dumbarton/hire,  deducing  freight  expences.  Bear  in  the  fame 
manner.     Potatoes,  11.  3d.  the  peck  of  about  50  lib. ;  lately,  only 
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flulling.     Botcher  meat^  3|d.  to  4d.  the  lib.  Englilb.    Butter  i<Sd«  | 
cheefc  6d.  the  lib.  Tron. 

Even  in  the  lower  and  more  arable  parts  of  this  couotyy /few  think 
of  yoking  the  pi^'if^h,  till  after  New-year's-day.  lo  the  upper 
parts,  which  arc  muiily  under  the  fheep  fyitem,  tillage  has  been  muell 
neglected  for  foone  time,  but  will  probably  be  in  more  repute  foon, 
from  knowing,  this  year  anH  the  laft,  the  great  value  of  good  oatCft 
meal. li^th  December  i8co. 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  HadMngton^  Decembet  ^^h. 

«  In  the  prefcnt  diftreflVrd  times,  when  the  cafe  of  the  lower 
ranks  requires  the  commiferation  and  alliftance  of  the  affltteiit»  it 
gives  us  pleafure  to  inform  you,  that  a  very  general  relief  has  been 
granted  to  the  working  people,  in  the  different  pariflies  of  this 
county.  A  public  kitchen  has  been  eftablifhed  in  this  place  ;  and* 
others,  upon  a  fmaller  fcale,  are  carried  on  by  indi?idttals,  in  their 
refpcclive  neighbourhoods.  Annexed,  you  have  foe  refolutions  of 
the  parlfh  of  Prefton,  relative  to  fupplying  the  ptrople  in  that  di£- 
trid,  which,  I  truft,  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  infcrtioQ  in  youic 
Magazine.  " 

^t  a  Meeting  of  the  Heritors  and  Tenants  of  the  Pari/h  of  PtefioH^ 
Eq/l'  Lothian^  held  at  Linton ^  upon  the  2tb  day  of  December  l8oo  \ 
in  confquence  of  a  legal  edi3al  citation  from  the  pulpit^  to  take  int^, 
confideration  the  Jlate  of  the  Indvflricus  Poor^  whereof  George  Bur 
cimn  Hepburn  Efq.  of  Smeaton^  Vfas  cbofen  Prefes^  JT  fVAS^ 
RESOLVED,  .      ' 

1^,  That,  under  the  prefrnt  clrcumftancefi,  it  is  proper  aud  ne* 
^efTary  to  fupply  tiie  whole  labourers  and  tradefpeople  of  thc-pi^ 
rifh,  who  are  not  paid  in  grain,  or  whof^  wages  do  not  exceed  twQ 
(hillings  per  day,  with  meal  at  prices  below  market  rates,  according 
to  the  extent  of  their  refpedlive  families,  and  the  amount  of  their 
wageg. 

2dly^  That  the  meal  (hall  be  purchafed  from  dealers  or  millers,  m 
quantities  equal  at  leaft  to  what  is  required  for  one  day's  fale  i  and 
that  no  barley  (hall  be  mixed  with  ihe  oats  from  which  the  oat- 
meal is  manufadlured. 

3^/y,  That  the  fale  fhall  commence  on  Monday  the  2  2d  current, 
and  be  regularly  carried  on  every  fortnight  afterwards,  till  further 
orders. 

4//j/k,  That  the  quantity  of  oat-meal  to  be  fold  to  each  familf, 
(hall  in  no  cafe  exceed  one  half  of  the  barley  meal  with  which 
they  arc  funiilhcd  j  it  being  evident,  that  oats  art  a  fcarce  artidc 

this 
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thit  feifon,   and   ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  moft  economical  man* 

ner. 

^tbfyf  That  the  induftnous  poor  be  ranked  in  three  ckfles— * 
X.  Single  women,  widows,  old  perfons ;  thoft;  who  are  unable,  or  can- 
not prooare  work  ;  and  labourers  and  tradefmen,  whofe  wages  are  at» 
or  below  IS.  4d.  per  day  : — 2.  Labourers,  and  tradefmen  of  all  6cm 
fcriptions,  whofe  wages,  whether  earned  by  the  day  or  by  piecework, 
do  not  exceed  is.  4d.  per  day  :— 3.  Labourers  and  tradefmen,  whofe 
wages  exceed  is.  6d.,  and  are  at  or  below  as.  per  day,  in  whatever 
circumibiDces  fuch  are  placed ;  but  this  clafs  to  be  fumiihed  only 
with  barley  meal. 

Sikfyf  That  the  price  of  meal  to  the  Rrft  clafs  /hall,  in  every  cafe^ 
be  IS.  4d.  per  peck,  for  oat  meal,  and  is.  for  barley  meal ;  to  the 
fecond  dafii,  for  oat  meal  is.  6d.,  and  barley  meal  is.  5d. ;  and  to 
the  third  daft,  barley  meal  only,  at  is.  4d.  per  peck. 

fihiy^  That  the  qnantity  of  meal  to  be  fold  to  each  fsmily  for  a 
fortnight's  ufe,  fhall  be. 


To  a  Angle  peribn 
To  a  man  and  his  wife 
To  a  man,  wlfci  and  2  children 
To  a  man,  wife,  and  3  children 
To  a  man,  wife,  and  4  children 
To  a  man,   ynft^  apd  5  or  more 
children  •  r 

8/i/y,  That  a  moderate  quantity  of  both  oat  and  barley  meal,  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  Committee,  (hall  be  provided  in  ftore,  to  be 
fold  at  the  market  price  to  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  as  are  not 
included  in  the  abofc  claifes,  in  cafe  of  neceflity  1  that  is,  in  the  e- 
vent  of  the  ordinary  dealers  in  meal  pot  bdog  able,  at  any  particular 
period,  to  fupply  the  demand  of  the  parifh. 

gtifyf  That  the  whole  heritors  and  tenants  of  the  parifh,  toother 
with  the  Reverend  Mr  M*Que<n,  Mr  Andrew  Taylor,  and  Mr  AU 
exander  Brown,  fhall  be,  and  are  appointed,  a  Committee,  for  car- 
rying into  execution  the  purpofes  of  this  meeting,  any  two  of  whom 
to  be  a  quorum,  who  (hall  meet  in  the  fchooimafler's  houfe,  upon 
the  day,  and  at  the  hour  to  which  the  Committee  fhall  have  former- 
ly adjourned. 

lOthly^  That  a  Sub-Committee,  confifliog  of  Mr  George  Ren- 
nie,  Mr  Robert  Brown,  Mr  Archibald  Knox,  Mr  Archibald  Hep- 
burn, and  Mr  Andrew  Taylor,  fhall  be,  and  are  appointed  for  pur- 
chafing  the  meal,  who  (hall  gxvt  draughts  upon  the  collc^or  for  the 
payment  of  the  fame.  Mr  John  Watt,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
kirk-feilion,  is  appointed  to  receive  the  meal,  and  to  take  charge  of 
the  iame  ;  and  he  is  particularly  enjoined  to  receive  none,  but  what 
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it  of  th«  bcft  quality,  Robert  Hamilton  and  John  Gibb,  alfo  mem- 
bers of  tbc  kirk-feffioD,  are  appointed  difln'butors,  and  Mr  William 
DickenfoDy  colleger  and  clerk  of  the  fales. 

1 1  ibfyf  That  it  be  an  inftru6iion  to  the  general  ConunitteCi  in  the 
ovent  of  the  enfuing  Winter  being  hard  and  fievere,  to  furoifli  thr 
lOoA  neceflirous  of  the  poor  with  coals  free  of  any  espence. 

\iiUyj  That,  as  the  Farliament  of  Great  Britain  fecm  to  think 
that  the  crop,  upon  the  whole,  is  fbmewhat  (hort  of  an  average  one;, 
and  have  {iiggefted  the  propriety  of  introducing  fubftitutes  in  place 
of  bread  com,  that  it  be  an  inftru^'on  to  the  Committee,  to  inquire 
at  Greenock,  and  other  fea-ports,  where  Indian  corn,  or  the  me^l 
thereof,  or  rice,  are,  or  fliall  be  imported,  the  price  thereof  per  cwt. 
or  otherwiie  as  fold  ;  and  to  confider,  how  £ir  all,  or  any  of  thefe 
fvbftitutee,  can  be  introduced  into  the  confumption  of  bread  com,  in 
this  parifh,  either  pure,  or  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the 
native  bread  corp,  with  which  the  Meeting  have  rcfolved  tp  fnpply 
the  poor. 

lyUy^  That  the  general  Committee  are  hereby  in  veiled  with  dif- 
crctionary  powers  to  reduce  or  increafe  the  prices  of  meali  and  the 
quantities  to  be  furniihed  to  each  family,  according  to  the  ftate  of 
markets  and  other  circumftances. 

i^tbfyy  That,  in  order  to  defray  the  lofs  which  fliaUl  be  fuAained 
from  carrying  the  foregoing  refolutions  into  effe£l,  an  afireffment  of 
^ool.  Sterling  (hall  be  made  upon  the  landed  property  of  the  pariih, 
payable  on  or  before  the  20th  current ;  and  the  pariih  is  hereby,  in 
terms  of  law,  afTtiTed  accordingly. — -Mr  Dickcnfon,  the  colli  e^or,  it 
directed  to  make  out  a  fchea»e  of  the  diviiion  of  the  faid  affefrmentt 
•nd  to  tranfmit  the  fame  to  all  concerned. 

I  ^thfyt  That,  in  cafe  further  aid  is  neceffary  for  accompliihing  the 
above  purpofes,  the  Comirittee  (hall  requeil  the  minifter  to  call  ano- 
ther legal  parochial  meeting,  at  leail  one  month  before  the  prefent 
nficiFment  is  exhauilcd,  to  whom  they  will  prefent  a  ftate  of  their  in- 
tromiiTions. 

i6ii>Jy^  That  the  firft  meeting  of  the  Committee  (hall  be  held 
within  the  fchoolmafter's  houfe  at  Linton,  upon  Monday  the  15th 
curt.,  when  tickets,  figned  by  the  Prefes,  fpecifying  the  quantity 
and  price  of  the  meal  to  be  furniihed  each  family,  (hall  be  delivered 
to  thofe  who  are  to  be  fupplied,  and  the  diftributors  are  direded  to 
adhere  ftridly  to  the  fame. 

^Tthly^  That  thefe  Refolutions  be  inferted  in  the  Courant,  Ad* 
^ci  tifer,  and  Mercury,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned. 

(Signed)         GEO.  BUCHAN  HEPBUBN,  ?• 

£xtra£led  from  the  Minutes,  by 

WILLIAM  DICKENSON,  Clk. 
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Mwajfiiri  ^arterly  ReporU 

Tiiit  and  the  two  preceding  . months  have  been  ettremely  favour* 
aUe  for  field  work :  an  onufoal  quantity  of  wheat  has.beeo  got  into 
the  ground  in  fine  condition,  and  ploughing  in  general  was  neiier 
known  to  be  further  forward ;  a  ctrcumflance  fortunate  in  many 
pofaiti  of  view ;  more  cfpecuiUy  as,  firom  the  fcarcity  of  fodder,  thfl! 
%am  of  fifc  firlots  oats  iidls  for  35  s*  and  37s,  Sterling,  and  hay  coft- 
tinnffa  at  is.  per  ftonc. 

The  wheat  crop,  although  confiderably  under  an  average  one,  turns 
mit  rather  brgrer  in  quantity  than  was  expected  :  the  quaKty  is  finc^ 
luid  is  has  juft  now  ready  fale  at  558.  to  58s.  per  bolL 

Barley  weighs  18  itune,  and  fdls  at  40a.  to.  46s.  per  bolL  Thia 
grain  is  little  (kort  of  an  average  crop,  and  in  confiderablr  demandf 
being  much  wanted  as  a  fubftitutc  for  oats,  which  are  unufually  de* 
ficient  in  quantity  and  quality,  requiring  five  to  eight  firk>ta  for  a 
lioll  ci  meal,  and  felling  at  366.  to  408.  per  boll,  at  five  firlots. 

Beef  is  34<1*  to  5d.  per  lib,  and  getting  fcarce ;  Mutton  £une 
price,  tolerably  plenty  and  good,  owing  to  the  open  weather. 

Upwards  of  four  thoufand  guineas  was  fubCcribed,  in  Odober,bf 

•llie  Magiftrates,  Incorporated  Trades,  Guildry,  di£Ferent  focieties* 

^od  (bme  indiriduala  in  and  about  Elgin,  for  the  purchafe  of  grain 

pud  meal,  to  be  retailed  at  the  average  price  which  meal  of  .(imilar 

4|yality  (hould   fell   for  at  Invemefs,    Banff,  and  Aberdeen,  from 

•which  places  weekly  market  letters  are  received.       A  Committee 

■were  af^>oidted  to  purchafe  and  fell,  with  powers  to  lower,  but  on 

po  pretence  to  raife,  the  price  beyond  the  currency  of  thefe  towns. 

They  were  fbrtuaate  enough  to  make  pretty  favourable  bargains, 

and  are  now  retailing'  12  lib.  Amfterdam  weight  of  good  barley  meal 

at  as.  0d.,  and  9  lib.  of  oat  meal  at  fame  price,  which  is  under  the 

.averagre  of  the  .above  towns  ;  and,  at  fame  time,  the  fubfcribers  are 

kept  free  of  any  material  lofs.     The  weekly  confumpt  is  25  to  30 

botts,  and  there  is  about  1 200  bolls  now  on  band.     The  Committee 

are  daily  adding  to  their  ftock  of  grain  ;  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland 

has  very  handfomely  aided  their  exertions,  hj.  lending  500I.,  free  of 

intereft,  for  twelve  months. 

A  public  kitchen  is  cftabli(hed  at  Elgin,  out  of  which  the  k>wer 
daffei  of  people  get  good  barley  broth,  fix  days  in  the  week,  at  a 
penny  per  ten  gills  ;  the  lofs  is  defrayed  by  eighty  to  a  hundred  gui- 
neas fqbfcnptions,  and  the  managers  expc^  to  go  on  till  next  har- 
fcft. 

I  i/f  Dtumhir  1 8oo. 
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Rofs'Jhire  ^arterly  Report. 

The  crops  here  were,  upon  the  whole,  got  fafe  into  the  flack- 
yard  ;  but,  as  was  forefeen,  they  hulked  very  poorly.  It  was,  hov- 
cver,  hoped  they  would  give  well  to  their  bulk  ;  but  ttiia  :is  fbuadi 
by  experience,  not  to  be  the  cafe  :  They  neither  turn  out  the  noo^ 
ber  of  bolls  expected,  nor  do  the  oats  yield  their  ufual  quantity  of 
meal.  In  the  eaftern  diftriA,  where  the  crop**  are  beft,  the  traanti 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  in  kind  half  of  their  vi6kual  reota*  In  tht 
Black  Ifle,  Fem^^onald,  and  Strathpeffer,  the  bam-yarda  exhibit  aa 
appearance  which,  in  ordinary  years,  would  be-  thought  poor  in  tbt 
month  of  March  :  Very  few  bolls  will  be  paid  to  the  laird  in  thcii: 
diilri^ts,  and  many  landlords  will  receive  little  more  grain  finom  their 
tenants,  than  will  pay  the  nruoifter's  ftipend,  5te.  This  county  n* 
fually  exports  confiderable  quantities  of  grain  ;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  there  will  be  none  to  fpare  this  fcafon,  and  it  it  even  doubts 
ful  if  there  will  be  a  fuificient  fupply  for  the  inhabitanta  till  neit 
harveft. 

A  gentleman,  in  the  eaftern  diftridl,  informs*  the  writer  of  this 
article,  that  in  that  quarter  they  would  ftill  have  grain  fuflBdeat 
for  feed,  and  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  provided  diftilling  wete  ak 
together  flopped ;  but  this  is  not  (b  eafily  done  at  might  be  !■» 
<gined. 

Potatoes  were  a . fhort  crop,  and,  from  bein^  thv  principal  fi^ 
port  of  the  lower  clafles  lincc  the  firft  of  Aug*fty  ctie  much  exhanft- 
cd.  Trom  the  high  price  and  fcarcity  of  meal,  many  ftuniliea  have 
lived  folely  upon  them  for  months  paft,  and  numbers  have  afaready 
confumed  their  whole  ftock.  It  is  feared  the  bulk  of  the  people 
will  not  be  able  to  fave  feed  for  next  crop,  and  there  will  be  few  or 
none  for  falc. 

There  was  a  pretty  briik  demand,  in  the  month  of  Novembei^ 
for  cuttle,  though  at  low  piices,  when  a  great  number  were  driven 
to  the  fouth  ;  and  there  never  was  fuch  a  flaughter .  in  the  oonnty 
for  home  confumpt.  But  though,  by  thefe  means,  the  quantity 
of  live  (lock  has  been  confiderably  reduced,  yet,  the  remainder 
will  be  much  pinched  for  fodder ;  and,  fhould  the  hpring  prmc 
feveref  it  is  feared  numbers  of  cattle  will  die  for  want.  The  wea- 
ili(.r  has  been  remarkably  favourable  for  three  months  paft  ;  the 
wheat  was  all  Town  in  good  order  ;  and  the  ploughing  was.'  never 
farther  advanced  at  this  feafon.  Oat  meal  has  been  felling  from 
40.?.  to  cc.^.  per  boll  of  nine  ftones  ;  wh<*at  is  nearly  all  difpoiiBd 
of ;  it  broil riflit  50s.  per  boll.  We  have  no  fixed  price  for  oats 
and  peas.  Barlr-y  fells  from  42s.  to  4<^6.  per  boll.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton have  hitherto  not  been  bit^hcr  than  4s.  per  ftooe ;  butj  from 

the 
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:  fcarcity  of  Winter  feed,  are  expe6^ed  to  be  higli -priced  in  the 
»ring.  Raw  hides*  which  formerly  fold  it  4d.  and  5d.y  have  now 
len  to  ad.  and  3d.  per  lib.  Dutch  weight.  Hay  has  been  felling 
IS.  6d.  and  is,  8d.»  but  cannot  be  had  now  under  2s.  per  ftone. 
Iiere  is  a  report^  within  thefe  few  days,  that  herrings  have  ap* 
ared  in  great  plenty  on  our  weft  coafty  which,  if  true,  will  prove 
Icafonable  relief  to  the  poor. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  fcarcity  muft  be  feverdy  felt,  yetp 
old  a  total  ftop  be  put  to  diftiDation,  fo  as  to  fave  the  grain  on 
ad  for  food,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  with*  the  fupply  of  henringa 
ove  mentioned,  a  real  famine  may  be  prevented  in  this  county, 
lich  otherwife  is  much  to  be  dreaded. 
December  29.  1800. 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  GlafgoWf.  Jmautry  !• 

«  Though  the  quality  of  our  grain  is  good  this  feafon,  yet,  we 

s  ferry  to  fay,  that  the  quantity  is  turning  out  hx  fliort  of  an 

eiage  crop.     The  fine  mild  weather  (ince  harveft,  has  been  high. 

favourable  for  preferving  the  fodder,  which  is  a  fcarce  article 

our  neighbourhood,  and  has  admitted  a  greater  breadth  of  land 

be  fown  with  wheat,  than  was  ever  known  with  us.     Cattle  are 

ling  poorly,  and  indeed  the  fale  was  never  fo  dull ;  and  the  rea- 

I  is,  that  fodder  is  fo  fcarce.     Our  grrain  markets  have  been 

ily  rifing  fince  harveft ;  and  annexed  you  have  a  ftate  of  our 


American  wheat,  73s.  per  boll  of  240  lib.  avoirdupois. 

Dantzic       ditto,  72s.  to  75s.  Linlithgow  boll. 

Hamburgh  ditto,   70s.  to  72s.       ditto. 

Britifh         ditto,  68s.  to  758.       ditto. 

Barley,  488.  to  54s.  per  Stirling  boD. 

Oats,  358.  to  488.  per  ditto. 

Ditto,  Baltic,        388.  to  468.  per  ditto. 

American  flour,     8os.  per  barrel. 

Flour  of  our  own  manufa^ure,  iios.  ft  iijs.  per  fack, 

Beft  oat  meal,         33.  id.  per  peck. 

Beft  barley  ditto,   28.  2d.  per  ditto. 

Beft  peas  ditto,      28.  6d.  per  ditto. 

Hay,  18.  6d.  per  ftone,  Tron  weight. 

Straw,  IS.        per  ditto. 

Beef  and  mutton,  6d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  of  2  2  ounces* 

Veal  8d.  to  lod.  per  ditto  of  ditto. 


Eqft'Loihian  ^^rterly  Report. 

SrtfCB  our  lafl  report ,  the  weather  has  heen  generally  favonr* 
able  to  the  operations  of  the  feafon  ;  and  the  drcumftaocei  under 
which  (ield-labour  has  been  cxecutedi  afFord  a  ftriking  cent  raft  with 
thofe  of  the  laft  year,  when  very  little  work  was  performed,  io,;wbat 
may  be  oalled  a  hufbandcnan-iike  manaer*  During  December,  how* 
everi  the  weather  has  been  extremely  variable  \  but  tillage  is  fo  ht 
advanced,  that  a  temporary  (loppage  of  aration  is  bot  of  nxateriat 
confequence. 

The  fowing  of  wnter  tuheat  was  fini/hed  under  favourable  auC- 
pices  ;  and  the  young  plants  prefent  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appear- 
ance. Thofe  firft  fown  were  in  danger  of  advancing  too  faft,  had 
they  not  experienced  a  check  about  the  end  of  November,  firom 
eight  days  of  fevere  black  fixsil.  The  later  fown  fidds  are  only 
putting  forth  a  braird ;  fo  they  cannot  be  coniidered  as  yet  Out  of 
danger.  The  quantity  of  wheat  fown,  has  been  nearly  the  fame 
as  in  other  fevourable  feafoni ;  but  an  addition  will  be  made  In  the 
Spring  months,  by  fowing  a  number  of  dry  lands  now  carrying 
turnips. 

The  gtmn  markets  have  greatly  advanced  during  the  quarter^ 
though  they  have  been  tolerably  well  fupplied.  Prices  have  fluc- 
tuated much,  as  will  always  be  the  cafe  when  matters  are  out  of 
their  common  courfe  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expe^ed  that  a  Head/ 
reduction  can  happen  under  the  prefent  circumftances.  Notwitb« 
(landing  that  every  pradlicable  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent 
a  wafte  of  fodder,  yet,  the  flack-yards  are  comparatively  as  much 
diminiflicd,  as  ever  was  known  in  this  county  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  and,  without  the  ilridleft  economy,  will,  in  many  parts^ 
barely  carry  on  the  working  and  lean  dock  till  grafs  arrives.  The 
opennefs  and  temperature  of  the  Winter  has  allowed  greater  be- 
nefit from  the  padures  and  ilubbles  than  commonly  happens  ;  and 
fat  cattle  were  feldom  kept  longer  out  than  has  been  pra^cabk  this 
feafon. 

The  butcher  markets  have  been  well  fupplied,  and  prices  have 
not  experienced  much  alteration.  Decent  fat  is  worth  ya*  per 
ftone,  including  the  offal ;  but  will  probably  advance  in  a  little 
time,  when  the  glut  upon  the  market,  which  always  prevaili  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  is  removed.  Fewer  cattle  and  fhecp 
than  ufual  are  fed,  in  this  county,  upon  turnips,  from  the  gene- 
ral failure  of  this  root,  though  probably  the  number  is  as  great 
as  during  laft  year.  Lean  ftock  decreafed  in  price  confider- 
ably  in  November  ;  and  the  quantity,  wintered,  will  hardly  amount 
to  one  half  of  what  ufed  fonnerly  to  be  kept,  which  wiU  have 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  Spring  markets.  Many  farmers 
are  giving  an   evening  feed  of  iurm^Sy   or  roota  hagOf  to  their 

horfes ; 
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iorfcs  ;    which  hat  anfwered  well»  and  provet  a  coofideraUe  far* 

ng. 

The  tuorking  people  are,  in  general,  well  attended  to  in  every  pa- 
ri(h ;  and  fupplies  of  meal,  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  furnifked 
to  them  by  the  heritors  and  tenants.  This,  in  fome  cafes,  is  de- 
Rrayed  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  and,  in  others,  by  an  aflefTnienC 
Dpon  the  landed  property  ;  which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  moft  equica« 
ble  way  of  proportioning  the  burden.  So  long  as  thefe  aflefTmenta 
ire  under  the  dire£lion  of  thofe  who  are  to  pay  them,  there  is  little 
lianger  that  they  will  be  attended  with  fimilar  confequences  to 
thofe  felt  by  our  fouthern  brethren,  in  the  adminiflration  of  poor 
rates. 

Mid'Lotbian  Quarterly  Report. 

FROM  OCTOBEa  I.   I80O,  TO  JANUARY  3.  180I,  IMCLUStVf. 

Amid  the  alarming  preflure  of  fcarcity  which  at  prefcnt  exifts, 
(Vom  the  occurrence  of  two  defe^ve  crops  in  fucceffion,  it  is  mat« 
Kcr  of  real  gratulation,  that,  firoro  the  very  favourable  circumftances 
mdcr  which  the  preparations  for  the  fucceeding  crop  have  hitherto 
been  orried  on,  there  is  at  leaft  ground  to  hope,  that  a  third  year 
of  fimsine  wiU  not  be  added  to  the  direful  lift ;  but  that  the  laboura 
of  the  hu(bandman,  this  feafon,  propitioufly  begun,  will  finally  be 
crowned  with  foccefs.  Perhaps,  in  no  feafcm,  has  there  been  fo 
omdi  land  fown  with  wheat,  as  in  the  prefent ;  and  afiuredly,  in  none 
hM  it  been  accomplifhed  in  better  order :  whilft,  from  the  general 
ftate  of  the  weather,  fo  favourable  for  tillage,  all  other  field  opera* 
tions  are  fo  far  advanced,  as  muft,  in  fome  mcafure,  have  a  tendency 
ia  favour  of  the  different  Spring  crops  that  remain  to  be  fown, 
from  the  farmers  having  lefs  now  to  do  than  ordinary,  and,  of 
ooarfe,  more  choice  as  to  the  time,  and  more  ability  to  do  juftice 
to  the  fubje^  Whilft,  with  (atisfadion,  we  ftate  thefe  circum« 
ftaaces,  we  muft,  at  the  (ame  time,  deplore  the  prefent  high  price 
of  grain,  and  continue  to  recommend,  as  we  have  hitherto  done, 
the  moft  rigid  economy  in  the  ufe  of  provifions,  as  the  beft  means 
for  lightening  the  calamity  ;  for,  however  brightening  the  prefent 
profpcA  may  fecm  to  be,  it  ia  ftill  liable  to  be  obfcured ;  and,  at 
ail  events,  it  muft  be  near  eight  months  to  come  before  the  enfuiog 
crop,  were  it  even  to  be  the  moft  abundant,  can  be  brought  to  our 
aid.  With  regard  to  the  prices  to  which  every  kind  of  provifioa 
has  rifen,  we  fhall  merely  note  them  down  in  record  to  future  timft^ 
aad  with  the  iincere  hope,  that  no  fuch  an  occurrence  of  calamitous 
feafbnt  will  again  happen  in  our  day,  to  occafioa  fuch  another 
Ccardty* 
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Prices  at  the  cofhmencement  of  the  year  i8oi< 


Wheat  from 
Beans  from 
Barley  from 
Oats  from 
Oat  meal 'from 
Potatoes 
Qnartcm  Loaf 

•  Oat  Straw 


3     5  to  3   lo  o  per  boll,  4.tt4  bufheis. 
2  to  z   lo  o  ditto,  ditto. 

5  to  2  12  o  ditto,  5.962  buflicls; 
18  to  2     20  ditto,     ditto. 

$  o  ditto,  12B  lib.  Athflerdam. 
10  o  ditto,  4  cwt.  Avoirdupois. 

1  6  6i)\  oz.  Avoirdupois. 

2  o  the  ftone,  22  lib*  Avoirdupois. 
sop.  kemple,  about  15ft.  hay  wt. 


2 
2 
I 

2 


2    to 


4  to 


2 
2 
1 
2 
I 
O 

o 
1 


It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  butcher  meat  is  comparatively 
low.  Bed  beef  may  be  had  at  6d.  the  lib,  and  under ;  but  this  is 
owing  to  the  extreme  fcarcity  of  provender  of  all  kinds,  which  occa* 
fions  every  animal,  fheep,  nolt,  or  fwine,  to  be  killed^  that  is  at  aH 
fit  for  the  market. 

We  muft,  however,  put  our  readers  on  tbeir  guard,  in  compsrtog 
thefe  prices  with  the  price  in  other  years  of  fcarcity*  that  refpcd- 
mud  be  had  to  the  value  of  money,  which  has  rapidly  dcdined  10  the 
prefent  day,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  price  of  almoft  every  arti- 
cle in  ufe  having  greatly  advanced ;  but,  more  particularly,  the 
price  oj  laiour  itlelf  is  now  nominally  double  of  what  it  was  bat  20 
years  ago  ;  and  this,  not  in  confequence,  as  fome  people  fancy*  of 
the  rife  in  the  price  of  provilions,  but  has  been  increafing  gradually* 
in  proportion  as  money  fell,  till  about  two  years  ago,  when  it  waa 
nearly  as  high,  in  the  midfl  of  plenty,  as  it  is  yet. 

Retnrii 


*  The  fcarcity  of  hay  and  draw,  which  caufes  the  above  high  prices,  is  a  Ibb- 
\e€t  more  to  be  rcgrcted  by  the  inhabiunts  of  Edinburgh ;  becauTe  it  is»  in  a 
coofiderable  degree,  local ;  thefe  artkks  not  being  near  (o  icarce  dot  dear  \i%  the 
weAern  counties,  even  in  LanarkOiire,  within  30  miles  of  tewn.  The  IkiM 
remark  applies  to  potatoes ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  difference  in 
the  price  would  do  more  than  defray  the  expence  of  bringing  them  from  tboft 
difhnt  dilhi^ts.  But,  unhappily,  the  prejudices,  fo  Orongly  and  fa  unjofUy 
founded  againft  middlemtn  or  JorefialUrt^  as  they  are  in  detcllatioD  termed*  las 
prevented,  and  muft  continue  Co  prevent,  all  ii^eculation  in  the  view  of  iup|iljw 
ing  Edinburgh  with  thefe  ncceHaries  from  fuch  a  diflance ;  for  neither  the  ofi* 
ginal  grower,  nor  the  ultimate  confumer,  (for  all  the  fmall  quantity,  at  a  time* 
which  the  one  can  fpare,  and  the  other  has  a  demand  for),  will  ever  nndertalte 
it.  It  mad  be  the  profit  ariHng  from  an  €xtenftv€  dealing  alone,  that  would  al* 
lure  any  pcrfon  to  embark  in  fuch  a  bufine^. 
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Return  of  grain,  flour,  &c.  imported  and  exported  at  Leith,  from  the  week 
rndine  0£tolx:r  18,  to  the  week  ending  January  3.  1801,  converted  into  quar- 
:cis,  in  the  farrre  proportion  as  Hated  in  laft  Number,  p.  474. 

Imported  coad wife  -  -  -  l5i4J9 

Foreign  -----         I7»38i 

Total  imported  -  -  3i«84i 

I)edaA  exported  covftwiic  •  •  i8,8So 

Remains  for  Edinburgh,  &c.         .         .  -  13.961 

Meal  (old  in  Edinburgh  market,  for  the  lad  fourteen  weeks,  ending  January 
tSoi.  n'xL.  Lothian,  3754;  South  countr)\  30;  total.  3784.  Wheat  fold  in 
Haddington  market  for  the  lame  period,  4053  bolls. 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Iwoernefsy   January  i; 

*  From  the  continued  finenefd  of  the  weather  (ince  the  conclu« 
fioo  of  hirvelly  a  greater  proportion  of  land  is  ploughed  than  cuf- 
toniary  at  this  period  of  the  yeir ;  but*  for  five  or,  fix  days  pafl^ 
we  bad  a  fevere  froft,  with  a  little  fnow  on  the  coafl,  and  much  up- 
on the  hills,  which  has  gone  n£F  lad  night*  and  the  thaw  promifes 
to  be  lading.  Much  about  the  ufual  quantity  of  wheat  is  fown  in 
this  neighbourhood :  indeed,  the  breadth  of  ground  occupied  here 
^th  that  grain,  is  at  no  time  great,  though,  in  -favourable  fcafous, 
the  crop  is  by  no  means  defedive,  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  Our 
crop  of  all  grains  is  fully  one  third  fhort  of  an  average  ;  and  this 
county,  which  generally  produces  a  fufficiency  for  the  confun^ption 
of  its  iohabit.ints,  will  this  year»  notwithftanding  every  economical 
exertion,  (land  in  need  of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  bolTs.  Our  prefcnt 
prices  are,  for  wheat,  503.  to  60s.  ;  barley,  45s.  to  558. ;  oats^ 
40s.  to  45s,  (the  latter  per  boll  of  five  firlots)  ;  potatoes,  24s; 
Way,  2s.  ptr  (tone.  Beef  and  mutton,  4d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  Fodder 
IS  exceedingly  fcarce,  and,  if  the  Spring  is  backward,  many  cattle 
mult  flarve.  A  great  proportion  of  our  turnips  will  be  eaten  by 
the  young  Rock  ;  confcqucntly,  the  number  of  fat  cattle^  this  V.^in- 
ter,  will  be  Icfs  than  common,  and  prices  of  butcher  meat  higher  in 
a  few  montfis. 

A  fubfcription  was  lately  fet  agoing  for  enabling  the  town  of  In- 
vcrnefs  to  fell  meal  at  reduced  prices  to  the  poor,  which  has  been  li- 
berally encouraired.  A  conlidcrab^e  quantity  of  meal  and  grain  is 
already  purchafed  ;  and,  from  the  great  exertions  making,  1  trud  a 
fufficient  quantity,  for  fupplying  the  inhabitants,  will  be  foon  fecured. 

In  cafe  your  Caithnefs  correfpondcnt  neglefts  to  fend  his  report, 
I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  the  crop  in  that  diflriA  has  turned  out 
wells  and  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  uncommonly  fine.  It  is 
fappofed,  that,  after  keeping  the  neccfTary  quantity  for  their  own 
confumption,  they  will  be  able  to  fparc  25,000  bolls  for  fupplying 
other  places  ;  which,  I  imagine,  is  more  than  can  be  done  by  any 
other  county  in  the  kingdom,  of  limilar  extent.  * 
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Extras  of  a  Letter  fiom  Mujfelburgh^  January  §* 

m 

<  I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  our  firft  attempt  to  cftaUift 
a  corn  market,  has  fucceeded  better  than  we  expend.  There  were 
about  328  bolls  of  grain  offered  for  iale  ;  and  it  is  the  general  be- 
lief that  the  market  will  continue  to  flourifh.  To  enoouragc  peo- 
ple to  attend,  the  Magi  ft  rates  have  very  properly  advertifed,  that 
no  cuflom  will  be  demanded  for  the  firft  year  ;  and  that  a  proper 
and  fecure  place,  for  fetting  up  grain  or  meal  that  may  remain  un- 
fold, will  be  provided. 

The  fituation  of  Muflelburgh  renders  the  eftablilhment  of  a  com 
market  there,  on  each  Saturday,  a  moft  digible  meafore.  Graiif 
purchafed  at  Haddington  on  the  preceding  day,  by  dealers  in  the 
oeighbourhood,  can,  in  this  manner,  be  conveniently  refold  to  £db- 
burgh  people,  and  others,  who  are  at  a  diftance  from  Haddington 
market ;  and  much  trouble  will  confequently  be  laved  to  thofe  wha 
are  fo  fituated.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view,  that  MuflTdburgh 
market  will  be  of  utility  to  the  public.  * 


Extra/i  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Netgbhurbooi.  9/  Peribt 

<  In  this  county,  we  have,  in  general,  exceeded  our  ordinary 
lowing  of  wheat ;  led  on  to  this,  from  the  unufual  good  fituation 
of  the  ground  at  the  end  of  Autumn^  1  am  perfuaded,  that  very 
few,  even  of  our  oldeft  Eetrmers,  remember  the  land  working  fo 
well,  which  undoubtedly  warrants  iaoguine  expe£bitions  of  a  good 
return,  when  followed  with  a  Winter  fcafon  like  the  prefent*  la 
this  quarter,  laft  O^ber  was,  in  point  of  dimate,  equal  to  the 
temperature  of  our  ordinary  Summer  months,  which,  with  dkh 
derate  weather  in  November,  brought  on  and  continued  a  vegeta- 
tion beyond  any  thing  I  ever  faw.  In  the  laft  week  of  December^ 
we  had  a  general  fall  of  fnow,  with  moft  intenfe  froft ;  but  I  tm 
happy  to  fay,  that  the  new  year  commenced  with  a  fpeedy  thawy 
which  ftill  continues. 

The  excellent  weather  we  enjoyed  after  harveft,  for  fo  long 
a  time,  was  indeed  of  infinite-  benefit  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  more  particularly  to  thofe  farmers  who  had  young  (lock  ia 
hand,  and  a  fcanty  fupply  of  fodder  in  the  flack-yard.  For,  had 
it  not  plcafed  Providence  to  blefs  us  with  the  latter  rain^  which 
brought  grafs  for  the  beftial,  and  thereby  favod  fodder,  I  am 
perfuaded  many  cattle  would  have  perifhed  for  want.  Now,  1. 
tmft,  the  fears  are  in  moft  other  places,  as  they  are  in  this  neigh- 
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I 
hourhood»  almoft  removed  ;  and  that  gratitude  will  occupy  the  place 
of  fear  in  the  minds  of  all. 

In  this.pariOi,  a  ylan  was  adopted,  in  the  end  of  the  year  17999 
for  rt-lieving  the  poof,  A  fund  was  raifed  by  the  heritors,  tenants, 
and  refpc6lab1e  inhabitants,  with  which  meal  was  bought  and  re- 
tailed out  at  one  half  of  the  cod  price,  to  thofe  who  flood  in  need 
of  afliftance  ;  and  the  good  effedls  were  very  evident.  From  dart- 
ing early  ,^  the  greatcft  part  of  the  meal  was  fold  at  one  (hilling  per 
peck.  The  fame  plan  has  been  a^rreed  on  this  feafon,  with  the  re- 
'du£lion  of  one  third  of  the  coil  price,  with  a  view  of  extending  the 
cJBcds  of  the  fund. 

The  price  of  wheat  here  is  rather  on  the  decline,  owing,  as  I 
Tuppofc,  to  the  generality  of  farmers  thfafhing  out  at  this  time  of 
the  year ;  of  courfe,  the  market  is  fuller  than  it  was  fome  weeka 
Ago,  or  Ihat  it  will  continue  to  be  for  fome  time  after  this.  I  do 
liiot  think  it  proceeds  from  the  crop  yielding  beyond  what  it  had 
the  appearance  of  when  (lacked.  Other  forts  of  grain  are  ftarting. 
Oo  the  whole,  our  prices  are  always  affedled  by  the  rife  or  fall  of 
the  London  market.  It  flrikes  me,  we  are  fooner  moved  by  this 
caufr,  than  what  they  are  at  Haddington.  Wheat  in  Perth,  on  Frt- 
day  laft,  fold  at  63s.  per  boll,  formerly  658. 

Barley  «  45s.  to  488* 

Oat  meal  -  28.  i  id.  per  peck,  and  very  fcarce. 

Bear  meal  -  is.  8d.  per  ditto. 

JBeft  beef  -  66.  per  lib. ;  Mutton  ^id.  and  5d*  ' 

Extra£i  of  a  LetUr  from  Grangemouth f  January  5, 

«  The  prices  of  grain  here  are  as  follows — ^Wheat  65a.  to  688., 
the  quality  fine.  Barley  $os.  to  5^8.,  the  quality  alfo  fine,  but  the 
qaantity  (hort*  Oats  40s.  to  463*,  and  meal  very  poorly.  Beans 
iod  peas  488.  to  558.  The  demand  for  oats  and  beans  haa  leCTcn- 
cdt  thefe  two  weeks,  in  cunfequence  of  numerous  arrivals  of  the 
former,  both  foreign  and  coaftwife  ;  and  of  the  latter  from  different 
home  ports,  but  chiefl)r  from  London.  There  it  nothing  as  yet 
done  in  this  (hire  to  relieve  the  induilrious  poor  ;  but  a  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  pari(h  of  Falkirk  13  to  be  held  in  a  few 
days,  for  the  purpofe  of  confideiing  of  the  beft  means  for  alleviating 
their  diftrcfTes. 

There  is  little  done  hereabouts  in  field-labour  for  Spring  crops 
til!  next  month, 'as,  when  we  have  fre(h^wcather  at  this  feafon,  it  is 
ufaally  accompanied  with  rain,  which  lays  all  the  low  lands  under 
water.  We  believe  the  quantity  of  wheat  fold  is  rather  larger 
than  ofual.  Wheat  here,  and  at  Glafgow,  is  fold  by  the  Linlith- 
row  firlot  \  but,  in  order  that  your  readers  may  have  a  comparative 
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view  of  the  Stirlingjhtre  rocafure  with  the  Wtncbefler  hujhclf  we  »• 
form  you,  that,  from  experiencey  we  find,  that 

I  CO  Winchcfter  quarters  of  Wheat  are  equal  to  i88  Stirh'ng  bolb. 
TOO         do.  do.      of  Beans  or  Peas  175         ditto. 

100         do.  do.      of  Barley  or  Oats  123         dittcu 

Herring*,  both  of  the  Weft  country,  and  Forth  fifhings,  are  pre- 
fently  fold  at  428.  per  barrel. ' 


Extra^i  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  mpper  part  of  Merdienfinref 

December  ^\fl. 

*  The  exceffive  Summer  drought  occafioned  our  crop-  here »  as  in 
other  places,  to  be  much  fttnted  in  its  growth.  Bear  vras  the  only- 
tolerable  crop  in  this  diftridi  ;  and,  upon  trial,  this  grain  for  tht 
moft  part  is  found  equal  to  that  of  the  beft  years.  Oats  do  uot  ex« 
ceed  one  half  of  an  average  crop,  and  meal  very  poorly,  whatever 
newfmen  may  fay  concerning  their  great  returns.  Fodder  for  IVinter 
keepy  is  fcarcer  than  known  by  the  oldeft  man  alive.  Upon  the  up- 
per part  of  Deefidcy  the  fcarcity  is  particularly  felt  ;  indeed,  their 
crop  waS)  literally,  worth  nothing.  Bear  and  ftraw  is  felling  at 
four  guineas  per  Aberdeen  boll,  (about  nine  per  cent,  above  Linlith* 
gow),  and  oats,  per  fame  meafure,  at  three  guineas  ;  while  the  quan- 
tity of  ftraw  is  very  trifling.  1  witneffed  a  roup  ih  Cromar  laft 
week,  where  oats  with  fodder  were  thought  to  fell  at  four  pounds 
per  boll,  being  fold  in  bulk  without  taking  a  proof. 

The  prefent  prices  of  grain  and  meal  are — Oats,  45s.  Beans^  558. 
Oat  meal,  per  boll  of  nine  ftone,  45s.  Bear  meal,  328.  Our  fupply 
is  chiefly  from  the  diftrii^  of  Garioch,  where  the  crop  was  not  fa 
poor  as  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county.  Turnips,  iu  general^  are 
a  good  crop  ;  and  hay,  upon  deep  foils,  was  tolerable,  but  upon  tbia 
lands  would  not  cut. 

The  value  of  labour  is  now  much  reduced ;  a  thing  that  was  much 
wanted  with  us.    A  man  who,  in  1 798,  got  fix  pounds  for  fix  months 
work,  now  cheerfully  accepts  of  forty  {hillings  ;  and  other  daftes  ii| 
proportion.   What  is  better,  a  great  dtal  of  more  work  is  done,  than 
vhen  the  wages  were  at  a  triple  rate  ;  a  circumftance  not  only  ad- 
vantageous to  tlie  farmer,  but  of  great  utility  to  the  public.    If  good 
iveather,  and  feafonable  tillage,  are  the  means  of  procuring  a  good 
•rop,  we  have  every  caufe  to  believe,  that  this  county  will  be  highly 
Hvourcd  in  that  refpedl  next  year  ;  for  better  weather  we  never  ex- 
perienced ;  nor  was  ploughing  ever  farther  advanced  in  the  end  of 
Oecember,  than  it  is  at  this  day.  * 

Exiraff 
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Extras  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  tie  Middle  Ward  of  Lanark* 

Jbire^  December  2gth  i8oo, 

•  As  a  reader   of  your  Magazine,   and  a  well-wlfher  to   t;hat 

.Uudablt:  undertaking,  I  take  the  liberty   of  fending  you   fome  ob- 

ferTations  on  the  (late  of  the  crops,  markets,  &c.  in   this  part   of 

the  country  ;  which,  if  approved  of,  may  be  inferted  in  your  next 

Number. 

The  wheat  crop  was  very  thin,  and  very  little  fown  laft  year, 
owiog  to  the  former  wet  ftaion  ;  but  the  grain  is  good.  Oats, 
in  general,  are  alfo  a  thin  crop,  and  little  ilraw,  owing  to  the  fe- 
▼ere  drought  following  the  wet  feed*time.  In  the  high  or  moorifh 
grounds,  the  crop  is  nearer  an  average  than  in  the  lower  grounds 
vpoQ  the  Clyde ;  but,  in  thefe  high  grounds,  there  was  much  lefs 
land  in  tillage  than  was  ufual,  owing  to  the  backward  Spring,  and 
the  high  price  of  feed.  The  grain  is  good,  and  yiclJs,  in  general, 
from  12  to  14.  pecks  of  meal  per  boll,  though,  in  fome  places,  it  is 
as  low  as  9  or  10  pecks.  Beans  are  a  poor  crop  in  general,  but 
few  arc  fown.  Peas  are  in  general  a  good  crop.  They  have  not 
much  draw,  but  are  extremely  well  podded,  and  will  compenfate  in 
fooic  degree  for  the  deficiency  of  the  wheat  crop.  Potatoes  good  in 
quality,  but  cannot  be  reckoned  much  above  half  an  ordinary  crop, 
coofidering  the  quantity  planted,  which  was  perhaps  the  double 
of  any  former  year.  When  the  deficiency  of  tillage  in  the  high 
grounds,  and  the  deficiency  of  crop  in  the  low  grounds,  are  confi- 
dered,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  we  have  not  more  than  three 
fourths  of  a  fair  average  crop.  Hay  was  in  general  a  very  good 
<:rop,  and  extremely  high  in  price.  It  fold  from  the  rick  at  is.  per 
ftonc,  and  is  now  as  high  as  is.  6d.  per  ditto.  The  drynefs  of  lall 
Samooer  proved  favourable  to  Summer-fallow  ;  and  the  wheat  fown 
looks  in  general  very  promifing.  It  is  believed  there  never  was  fuch 
a  general  fcarcity  of  fodder  as  this  feafon  ;  and  the  confequences  to 
the  cattle  mud  no  doubt  prove  fatal,  uidefs  the  Spring  turn  out  very 
favourable. 

The  labour  of  the  field,  1  mean  the  Winter  ploughing,  is  in 
confiderable  forwardnefs.  The  ground  that  is  ploughed  looks  ex- 
tremely well,  and  bids  fair  for  a  good  crop  to  follow.  Several  fi<.Ids 
of  old  grafs  land  are  let  for  ploughing  this  feafon,  which  afford 
hopes  that  the  enfuing  crop  will  brfng  relief  to  the  poor  and 
labouring  part  of  the  community,  .by  reducing  the  prefcnt  high 
price  of  grain.  Our  markets  for  grain  have  been  much  on  the  ad- 
vance for  fome  time  pail.  Oat  meal  retails  at  prefent  about  2s.  8d. 
per  peck;   Peas  meal  about  is.  lod. ;    Dear  meal  about  is.  9d. ; 
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Batcher  meat  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib. ;  Butter  is.  3d.  and  ib.  4d. 
per  lib. ;  Skim  milk  cheefe  6d.,  and  new  milk  cheefe  8d.  and  8'i4» 
per  lib.,  allTron  weight.  Potatoes  fold  at  the  end  of  harveft,  which 
18  the  period  of  the  mofl  general  fale,  from  is.  2d.  to  is.  4d.  per 
water  peck,  which  is  a  meafure  of  about  fourteen  Scots  pintty  ^nd 
we  reckon  16  pecks  to  the  boll;  i  believe  they  fell  now  at  18.  6d 
per  peck. ' 

Banff/hire  ^iarterly  Report, 

The  weather  has  been  uncommonly  favourable  for  field  work; 
Belides  the  land  for  barley,  turnips,  and  fallow  that  have  got  the 
firfl  furrow,  there  is  more  ploughed  for  the  feed  than  1  ever  remem- 
ber at  this  feafon.  The  very  high  prices  we  are  getting  for  vii^ual, 
does  not  arife  from  any  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  this  county  ;  for  1 
imagine,  at  a  fair  computation,  it  will  be  found  equal  to  an  avcragel 
The  oats,  excepting  on  hot  land,  are  uncommonly  produ^ive ;  and 
4  firlots  will  give  8  Hone  of  meal.  There  is  but  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  wheat  in  this  county,  and  it  comes  far  (bort  of  being  a  fair 
crop ;  in  many  places  not  half  a  one :  This  is,  in  a  great  mcaforr^ 
owing  to  the  farmers  trufting  to  country  feed  of  laft  crop,  which' 
was  fo  weak,  that  not  above  one  half  of  it  vegetated.  I  had  oo  my 
farm  five  acres  fown  with  red  Kentifh  wheat,  imported  laft  feafon^ 
which  yielded  60  bolls  of  very  tine  grain ;  20  of  which  I  fold  for 
feed.  Summer-fallow  was  the  preparation,  with  a  (light  liming  of 
Englifh  (hells,  harrowed  in  with  the  feed.  It  was  laid  down  with, 
grafs  feeds  in  the  Spring,  which  fluibed  up  amazingly.  The  wheat, 
m  general,  is  of  a  very  fine  quality :  The  firil  that  was  fold  brought 
only  40s. ;  but  55F.  is  now  given,  and  3I.  is  fpoke  of.  Oat  mfa( 
40s.,  with  the  merchant's  allowance  for  not  lefs  than  a  third  part  of 
bear  mixture;  a  practice  you  will  not  much  approve  of.  It  was 
only  328.  a  hw  weeks  a^o  ;  Bear  meal  is.  6d.  per  peck  of  8  lib.; 
Oats  37s.  per  boll;  and  Barley  2S.  6d.  per  (lone,  if  it  weighs  8  Ub, 
There  has  been  a  great  flaughter  of  cattle  this  Autumn,  which  has 
been  the  cheapetl  provifion.  Beef  was  felling  as  low  as  2d.  to  3-1-d.; 
but  the  bed  is  now  advanced  to  4d.  and  4-^d.  per  lib.  There  are 
upwards  of  30  killed  in. Banff  every  week,  of  a  fmallifh  fisse,  from 
^5  to  30  (lone  weight,  and  of  all  ages;  beiides  fome  mutton, 
which  fells,  the  bell  of  it  at  4d.  Good  mutton  is  now  turning 
fcarce ;  as  feeding  (heep  with  turnip,  is  not  generally  pra^ifed, 
unlcfs  on  my  own  farm,  and  one  or  two  more  in  this  county,  f 
lave  introduced  the  Northumberland,  or  Border-fide'  (heep,  which 
ire  likely  to  do  very  well ;  and  I  can  fell  them  at  an  earlier  period 
th'in  the  (l^^.ep  w^  had  formerly;  fometimes  wedders  at  18  iqootl^ 

dd. 
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old.  The  corn  yards  are  dimini(hing  very  fail ; — not  much  fuller 
tban  they  are  generaUy  about  Candlemas.  Oats  and  ftraw,  at  dif- 
fSerent  roups,  about  three  weeks  ago»  -have  given  508.»  608,,  and  fome 
JM  high  .as  3I.  78.  per  boll ;  while  hay  is  only  felling  at  is.  6d.  per 
.ftooa  The  oats  were  very  (hort,  and  computed  not  to  exceed  10 
ftooes  of  ftraw  to  the  boll.  Where  ^tirz^  can  be  had,  they  are  fub- 
ftituting  them  for  fodder  : — the  labour  being  far  advanced,  enables 
-them  to  beftow  more  of  their  time  for  that  manufadlure.  Some  have 
niflla  for  manufa6h]ring  them,  but  the  'flail  is  the  moft  common  way. 
Had  not  the  cattle  markets  turned  brifker  towards  the  end  of  Au« 
tamo,  and  cleared  the  country  of  an  over-ftock,  a  number  of  cattle 
would  have  died.  Potatoes  are  not  a  produ^ive  crop,  and  fell  At 
l6d.  snd  I7d.  per  peck.  ^ 

Jamuury  (u  iSoJ« 

Extras  cfa  Letter  from  Haddington^  yamiary  10. 

*  At  our  market,  yefterday,  though  the  quantity  of  wheat  pre- 
sented was  not  large,  prices  declined  confiderably.  The  beft  price 
wit  6$u  per  boll ;.  but  feveral  parcels,  of  good  quality,  were  fold  at 
feven  or  eight  fhillings  lower.  Buyers  were  ihy,  and  fome  remained 
tmlcild. 

Barley  and  oats  went  off  nearly  at  laft  week's  prices :  the  firft  from 
461.  to  54t.  ;  the  latter  from  35s.  to  41s. ;  but  the  fale  of  both  was 
rather  heavy.  We  had  a  full  fupply  of  beans  and  peas ;  but  thefe 
articles  being  much  in  demand,  fold  freely  at  advanced  prices,  fome 
parcels  as  high  as  508. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  (econd  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  we  notice,  that  the  crop  of  this  county  has  been 
reported  to  their  Lordfhips  as  equal  to  an  average  one.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  fource  from  whence  this  information  proceeded; 
but  if  other  counties  have  been  reported  in  the  fame  unfieiithful  maOi* 
ner,  their  Lordihips  mufl  have  been  grofsly  midnformed.  We  are 
tolerably  certain,  that  the  crop  is  rather  below,  than  above  three 
fourths  of  an  average  one,  taking  all  the  grains  complexly.  Wheat 
is  undoubtedly  more  below  an  average ;  for,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
quantity  fown,  did  nor  much  exceed  one  half  of  what  was  fown  in 
the  preceding  year  :  Therefore,  allowing  the  produce  per  acre  was 
as  good  as  ufual,  (which,  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  county,  was 
not  the  cafe),  ftill  the  deficiency  muft  be  very  great.  Barley  and 
peas  are  the  grains  neareft  an  average  ;  but  of  the  latter,  not  many 
were  fown.  Oats  and  beans  are  both  very  defe6iive,  being  fcarcely 
five  eighths  of  an  ordinary  crop.  The  former  fuffered  feverely  by 
M  weather  in  harveft ;  and  the  beft  of  the  grain  was  left  in  the 
feid^  the  ihake  being  fb  great. ' 
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Tiveedak  ^arterly  Report. 

The  weather*  during  the  month  orO<flober9  being  for  the  cno(| 
part  dry,  the  harveft  wa9  got  finifhed*  in  good  order,  by  the  middle 
of  that  month  ;  but  the  crop,  when  brought  to  the  ftackyard^ 
wanted  at  leaft  one  third  of  the  ordinary  bulk.  A  general  alarm 
for  icarcity  of  fodder,  induced  every  farmer  to  keep  hift  cattle  and 
horfes  out  as  long  a8  the  weather  would  permit,  which  was  favour* 
able  for  that  purpofe  until  Martinmas,  when  a  fevere  fall  of  faow 
obliged  every  one  to  houfe  them.  In  feveral  inilances,  alfo,  there 
was  not  only  a  lofs  of  fheep  by  fmothen'npr  in  the  fnow,  but  alfo  o( 
{liepherds  perifhing  by  the  dorm  ;  a  circumfUnce  fcarce  knowq  in 
this  county  at  fo  early  a  period  of  the  winter.  The  Weather,  how- 
ever, both  before  and  fince,  hath  been  friendly  to  labouring,  which 
is  farther  advanced  now  than  lad  feafon,  when  the  (owing  began* 
There  will  be,  however,  a  very  great  want  of  fodder  in  this  countyi 
as  the  corn  is  already  half*thra(hed ;  nor  do  we  know  where  to 
apply  for  relief,  as  none  can  fupply  another.  The  grain^  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  is  much  fuperior  to  lail  year,  cfpecially  the 
bear  and  peas.  The  pats  will  not  be  much  more  than  half  an  avert 
cige  crop  ;  and  little  of  that  grain  can  be  fpared  for  market,  as  the 
lowing  will  be  much  more  extenfive  than  lad  year.  The  oata  give 
about  6^  Dutch  dones  of  meal,  per  boll  of  128  Scots  pints.  The 
bear  about  x  34  dones  per  ditto.  The  peas  about  1 3  done  ditto^ 
of  90  Sects  pints  per  boll.  The  potatoes  continued  to  root  wdl^ 
and  are  good  in  quality,  though  dill  neither  fo  plentiful  nor  large 
ub  ufual.  The  curl  is  unkno\^n  in  this  county.  The  turnip,  alfo, 
continued  to  thrive  amazingly,  and,  where  properly  cultivated,  the 
crop  is  good  ;  confequeutly,  the  cad  ewes  for  feeding,  advanced  in 
price,  from  8s.  and  9s.  to  lie.  and  1  zs.  a  head.  The  aged  cattle^ 
in  condition,  for  the  fame  reafon,  found  a  ready  market. 

Oat  meal  fells,  at  prefcnt,  at  28.  8d.  per  pecliL.  ' 

Bear  ditto  -  -  is.  7d. 

Peas  ditto       -         -         -     IS.  i^d. 

Pot  barley         .  -         33.  4d.  per  done. 

Frefh  butter  -  is.  2d.  per  lib.  of  22  o\incc|^ 

Ewe  milk  cheefe  -  8d.  per  lib.  of  ditto. 

Clover  and  rye  grafs  hay        is.  6d.  per  done. 

Natural  hay         -         -         is.         per  ditto. 

Beef        -         -         -         .        6d.  per  lib.  Dutch. 

Mutton         -         -         -  3d.  per  do.     do. 


Januhry  2.  1801. 
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£xtra8  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanark^ 

Jtire^  January  2,  180K 

*  The  prices  of  gram  are  ftill  qpon  the  advance,  in  Lanark  and 
Carnwath  markets.  *  The  bed  oat  meal  fells  at  two  pounds  three 
fhniings  and  threepence ;  peas  meal»  28s. ;  bear  meal»  278.  all  per 
boB  of  8  ftone.  Oats  are  felling  from  398.  to  4O8.  ;  rough  b^r, 
43t*  to  448. ;  and  barley  bear,  488.  to  jos.  a  bolL  Potatoes  ait 
15a.  a  bolly  Linlithgow  barley  meafure.  Hay  gives  is,  6d.  to  la, 
8d.  per  ftone  ;  and  ftraw,  is,  pei^  do. 

Beef  and  mutton,  at  Lanark,  are  felling  from  6d.  to  8d.  a  ftone^ 
^utch  weight.  The  months  of  November  and  December  were 
very  favourable  for  getting  the  Rummer-fallow  land  feed-furrowed, 
iind  every  kind  of  labour  is  in  great  forwardnefs.  The  crops,  ia 
general,  are  giving  well  from  the  ftraw  \  and,  if  the  weather  con- 
tinue frcfh  and  favourable,  the  fcarcity  of  fodder  will  not  b^  fo 
much  felt  as  was  expe^cd.  There  is  a  confiderablc  part  of  old 
mfs  land  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  is  to  be  converted  to  til« 
lage,  which  will  help  to  reduce  the  price  of  corn  next  fe^fon.  The 
proprietors  are  letting  it  out  firom  6  guineas  to  8  guineas  per  acre^ 
lor  one  crop.  Several  farmers  in  this  place  are  afiifting  the  poor  ; 
fome  are  giving  them  2  bolls  of  oat  meal|  and  others  one  boll,  ac? 
wording  to  their  circumftances, ' 


ENGLAND. 


Lancajbire  ^tarterly  Reports 

The  weather  has  been,  lately,  very  wet  and  cold ;  fo  very  wet, 
that  many  of  the  lowlands  and  potato  grounds  have  not  been  got 
fown  with  wheat;  and  fo  cold,  that  the  thermometer  ftood  fre- 
quently at  32  degrees,  although  no  froft.  At  this  date,  it  is  at 
high  as  46  degrees,  and  we  have  fome  days  like  April  weather. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  continues  upon  the  advance.  Wheat,  258.  per 
bufliel  of  70  lib.  Barley,  15s.  Oat  meal,  4I.  los.  per  load. 
Potatoes,  56.  6d.  per  bufhel.  Cheefe,  lod.  per  lib.  dropped  a  little 
laft  market-day.  Pork,  7CS.  per  cwt.  Store  pigs  fcarce  and  dear. 
Fat  cattle,  and  calving  cows,  uncommonly  high  priced.— D^r^in- 
ker  22,  i8oo. 

ExtraQ 
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Extras  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Liverpool^  Dec.  22. 

<  On  Monday,  the  firft  pf  this  month,  we  had  a  grand  agncui- 
tural  difplay.  Mr  Thomas  Payne  of  Orrcl,  near  this  place,  ha?- 
V^g  taken  a  large  park  from  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  feveral  of  his  neigh- 
bours offered  him  a  day  of  boonfervice  with  their  plough-tetros  ;  and 
there  appeared,  upon  the  ground,  no  fewer  than  79  teams,  each 
with  three  horfes,  prime  cattle.  A  perfon,  who  is  a  competent 
judge  in  thefe  matters,  valued  the  teams,  upon  an  arerage,  from 
j6bL  to  70I.  each.  Ribbons,  of  a  yellow  ground,-  with  the  follow- 
jng  ihfcription — «  Standpark,  Dec.  i.  1800.  Succcft  to  the 
Plough, ''  had  been  provided  to  decorate  the  hats  of  the  plough- 
boys.  Thefe  were  fo  liberally  diftributtd  among  the  numerous 
fpedators,  that  near  1000  yards  were  given  away  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day.  About  80  acres  of  ground,  iiatute  meafure,  were  turned 
.over  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  hours. 
•  A  cold  collation  was  provided. at  the  farm-houfe  in  the  park, 
with  h'quor  for  thofe  who  chofe  to  partake,  and  a  dinner  was  like- 
wife  provided  at  Orrel,  for  the  workmen  and  the  fpefiators.  A- 
moirg  the  provifions  for  that  day,  were,  half  a  beaft,  weight  360 
L'b.  3  bullocks,  2  hams,  2  neats  tongues,  4  dozen  of  pork  paftiet, 
36  large  wheaten  loaves  about  1 2  lib.  each,  6  buihels  of  potatoes, 
and  tuniips,  cabbages,  carrots,  &c.  in  abundance.  It  is  fuppofcd, 
that  near  400  mouths  were  fed  there  on  that  day  ;  for,  liberally  a^ 
every  thing  was  provided,  fcarce  a  morfel  was  left  unconfumcd.' 
About  8  barrels  of  ale,  and  10  gallons  of  fpirits,  were  drunk. 

Upon  the  fide-board  ftood  a  jug,  22  inches  in  length,  and  4 
feet  in  circumference,  provided  for  this  particular  occafion  by  the 
agricultural  furveyor  of  the  county,  and  therefore  called  **  Mr 
Holt's  Cream  Jug,  **  which  held  near  a  quarter  cafk  of  ale,  and 
was  decorated  in  large  and  fplendid  charaders,  with  the  fame  in* 
fcnption  as  on  the  ribbons.  From  the  contents  of  it  (fome  excel- 
lent ale)  the  following  toafts  were  drunk  : 

r 

The  King  and  his  Friends. 

The  Earl  of  Sefton. 

The  Redor  of  Sefton. 

The  ReAor  of  Walton. 

Succefs  to  Agriculture. 

Succefs  to  this  day's  labour. 

Thanks  to  thofe  Friends  who  have  fo  generoully  fiepped  for? 

ward  with  their  afliilance  on  this  occafion. 
May  the  Stand- Park  anfwer  the  wi(hes  of  the  prefent  tenant* 
A  reward  for  induftry,  and  relief  to  the  poor. 
May  every  lad  who  drove  a  plough  this  day  turn  out  a  good 

fan»'- 
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The  bells  of  the  parifh  churches  of  Seftoo  and  Walton  ufherecl 
in  this  fefl.ive  day,  and  continued  ringing  during  a  great  part  of  the 
performance.  The  whole  concluded  with  general  harmony  and  far 
tisfiiAion. 

I  beg  kave  to  acquaint  you  of  ^  method  pradifed  by  Mr  Payne» 
llie  gentleman  above  noticed,  to  deftroy  the  crows,  who  commit 
great  havock  in  feed-time,  and  upon  the  potato  crops.  Having 
uiffered  repeated  depredations  upon  his  potato  plantations,  by  thefe 
birds,  who,  with  their  ftrong  beaks,  dug  them  out  of  the  earth 
after  they  were  planted,  Mr  Payne  baited  a  common  fpring  rat-trap 
with  a  potato  (et,  which  anfwered  his  purpofe  completely,  by  fer 
goring  the  voracious  plunderers.  * 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Report^ 

The  weather,  during  the  month  of  Odober,  having  proved 
foore  favourable  than  in  September  and  Auguft,  the  late  crops 
yvere  much  better  harvefted  than  tbofe  that  were  earlier ;  but,  in 
all  fituations,  except  on  real  good  loamy  foils,  the  crops  are  very 
l^eAive,  both  in  refpe^  to  ftraw  and  quantity  of  grnio,  when  put 
in  comparifon  with  a  fair  average  crop.  The  quality  is  alfo  con- 
•liderably  below  par ;  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  being  fo  much  in- 
jured by  the  rains,  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  beginning  of 
September,  that  very  few  famples  are  produced,  perfedUy  clear  of 
Iprouted  grains.  The  miljers  cpmplain  alfo  of  .the  oats  producing 
led  meal  than  the  ufual  quantity,  particularly  the  Angus  and  com- 
mon oat.  When  thefe  circumftances  are  combined  with  the  fcanty 
appearance  of  th^  ftack-yards,  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that 
the  produce  will  turn  out  lefs  than  was  generally  eftimated.  The 
bulk,  or  number  of  ftacks,  are  little  more  than  half  the  ufual  quan- 
tity :  and,  though  the  very  high  prices  may  hold  out  the  profpeA 
of  making  up  the  deficiency  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  farmers 
are  fo  unfortunately  circumftanced,  that,  after  deducing  feed,  and 
refcrving  a  fufi&ciency  for  their  families,  fcrvants,  and  liorfcs,  they 
will  have  little  to  carry  to  market,  particularly  oats,  as  they  fecm 
to  be  the  moft  dcfeftivc  crop  of  any  :  and  this  will  be  more  gene- 
rally the  cafe  with  thofc,  whofc  farms  confift  moftly  of  very  dry, 
light  lands,  or  the  oppofite  extreme  of  wet  and  clayey  foils ;  but 
the  occupiers  of  firm,  fertile,  and  friable  loams,  will  certainly  reap 
great  advantages  from  the  unprecedented  high  prices. 

We  had  about  three  weeks  of  very  favourable  weather  in  OAo- 
ber,  for  getting  in  the  wheat  feed  j  and  the  young  crops  of  wheat 
never  looked  better,  nor  had  a  more  promiting  appearance. 

The  turnip  crop  is  probably  the  bcft,  or  molt  generally  good, 
ever  remembered ;  yet  they  have  been  fold  at  high  prices,  from 
^  6L 
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61.  to  9L  an  acre.  This  is,  in  pait»  owing  to  the  great  alarm  for 
want  of  Winter  fo6der,  fr  ^m  the  great  deficiency  of  llraw ;  and*  of 
courfe,  the  young  cattle  are  allowed  a  larger  proportion  of  tumipi. 

Potatoes,  in  refpedl  to  quantity,  are  fomewhat  below  an  average 
crop ;  and,  what  is  very  lingular,  upon  many  dry  foils  that  in  ge« 
neral  grow  them  mealy  and  fine,  they  are  thib  feafon  quite  the  re« 
▼erfe  ;  clammy,  fad,  and  watery. 

In  refpe^  to  fat  fiock,  there  are  fewer  Hieep  upon  turnips  than 
has  been  for  many  years  ;  but  the  number  of  cattle  is  increafed. 
The  deficiency  in  fheep,  is  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  the 
fouthern  markets  in  the  Autumn.  The  prices  of  beef  and  mutton^ 
^t  prefenCj  are,  from  6d.  to  6^6,  per  lib. 


prices  of  Corn* 

/• 

//. 

/.     ^. 

Wheat, 

16 

0 

to  17     6    per  bufliel  Wincheftcr. 

Barley, 

7 

6 

to    h     6    ditto. 

Oats, 

6 

0 

to    7     0    ditto. 

Peas, 

JO 

0 

to  10     6    ditto. 

Oat  meal,  mixed  with  barley,  49.  per  ftone. 
Ditto,  unmixed       -         -  58.  ditto. 

Potatoes  were  at  28.  6d.  per  bufitel,  but  are  now  got  up  to 
4s.  6d   and  5s. 
We  have  had  fine  frefh  open  weather  of  late,  and  the  ploughing 
and  other  agricuhural  operations  are  in  great  forwardnefs, 
December  27.  1800. 

JSxtra^  of  a  letter  from  Stafford^  December  2  9 /A. 

<'  I  am  truly  concerned  to  inform  you,  that  the  price  of  grain 
advances  every  fuccceding  msrrket  day,  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
fpe£l  whatever  of  a  fall.  At  our  lad  market,  wheat  fold  from 
238.  to  25s.  Barley,  from  15s.  to  168.  Oats,  los.  to  los.  6d. 
Peas,  from  iHs.  to  2  is. — all  per  bufhel  of  38  quarts.  1  informed 
you  in  my  laft,  that  a  number  of  the  principal  farmers,  conven- 
ed by  the  Mayor,  had  agreed  to  fell  their  wheat  at  2 is.  per 
Dufhel  ;    but  this  agreement,  as   might  have  been   expefied,  was 

•ot  long  adhered  to  ;  for,  while  I  and  others  were  felling  at  that 
orice,  others  were  getting  286.  ;  fo  the  matter  dropped.  As  the 
price  of  bread  is  now  almoft  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  we  have 
'•^»Ted,  by   fubfcription,  a  fum   of  money  for   purchafing  butcher 

ueat  and  potatoes,  to  be  diftributed  in  quantities  proportionally  to 
ihe  fize  of  their  families,  which  will  enable  them  to  purchafe 
jread  with  the  money  received  from  the  pari(h.     As  for  rice   as  a 

nKfVIfntc    i*t  \  lit*.    ►.  >       -itVi#^r  thing,  advariced  to  double  price. 
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I  bavc  focne  this  day  from  London,  which  ftandt  me  6d.  per  L*b,  I 
have  been  coondering  how  herrings  would  anfwer,  which  ire  ftrong* 
Ij  recommended  by  Government ;  and  beg  to  hear,  in  courfe,  at 
wbat  price  they  could  be  purchafed  at  Leith,  or  other  parts  in  your 
neighbourhood. 

My  turnip  crop  has  turned  out  greatly  fuperior  to  what  I  expe6l* 
ed.  Many  of  them  weigh  1 8  lib.,,  and  they,  have  enabled  mc  to  feed 
my  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  thereby  faving  much  hay  for  other 
pnrpofes.  I  lately  gave  employment  to  many  poor  people  in  draw- 
ing them,  and  have  topped  and  tailed  about  1 30  cart  load,  which  I 
hope  to  preierve  as  food  to  my  ewes  at  lambing  time.  I  have  late- 
ly had  a  few  fine  lambs  from  Dorfetfhire  ewes. — My  general  fort  is 
of  the  large  Leiceiler  breed,  which  do  not  lamb  till  about  the  end  of 
March. 

Under  the  prefent  drcumdances,  when  the  population  of  the 
country  is  fo  much  incrcafed,  and  bread  even  fo  fcarce,  it  is  truly 
furprifing  that  no  meafures  are  taken  to  bring  a  great  portion  of 
what  are  called  wade  lands  into  cultivation.  Within  a  mile  of  me^ 
there  are  near  20,coo  acres  of  land  under  this  defcription,  a  great 
part  of  which,  is  of  as  fine  quality  as  any  in  the  county,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  plough  and  the  harrow,-  is  capable  of  carrying  excel- 
lent crops.  I  hope,  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  meets,-  thefe 
natters  will  occupy  their  ferious  confideratton  $  at  lea  ft,  I  know  few 
that  deferve  it  more. 

The  wheat  lands  have  a  moft  pleafing  appearance  ;  and,  in  this 
county,  the  profpedi  of  that  crop  is  a  good  one.  This  day,  the 
weather  fet  in  fcvere,  accompanied  with  fnow,  which  will  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  the  young  plants,  'and  prevent  them  from  running  too 
mudi  to  draw. 

ExtraSi  of  a  Letter  from  Torhfbtre^  yauuary  i. 

«  I  hope  the  means  ufed  by  Parliament  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
middle  and  lower  clafTes  of  the  peopc  ;  for  they  are  realty  in  a  dif- 
treffed  Hate.  My  landlady,  who  Uah  a  iar^c  cflate  in  this  diilri^, 
has  fent  circular  letters  to  all  her  tt nasts,  requclliitg  them  to  Sup- 
ply her  with  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  iu  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  their  farm^,  at  market  price,  which,  with  the  grcattlt  liberality, 
ftc  has  ordered  to  be  fold  to  the  middling  and  lower  claffes,  at  re- 
doced  prices.  She  has  likewile  ordered  a  quantity  of  foup  to  be 
diftributed  gratis,  which  will  prove  highly  uieful. 

At  Ripon  market,  this  day,  corn  has  gone  off  rather  flowly ; 
^nd  I  underfland,  that  at  Leeds  and  Knarefburgh,  the  prices  of 
^1  forts  have  fallen.  PricCb  at  Ripon — Wheat,  17s.  to  i8s.  ; 
tnafltn,  14s.  6d.  to  16s.;  barley,  los.  6d.  to  lis.;  oats,  6s,  6d« 
to  7».   jc^d,  ;    and  beans,  los.  6d.  to  14s. — all  per  Wincheller 

buihel. 
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Sufhd.  BeeT,  per  lib.,  from  44d.  to  6|id. )  Matton  6d.  and  6id.  % 
Pork  Sd.  and  pd. ;  Veal  9d.  and  94d.  Fat  Cattle  fell  at  prefent 
fvm  68;  3d.  to  78.  per  florie  of  14  lib;  finking  tfaft  ofFaL  ' 

8 

J^xtrad  of  a  Letter  from  HuU^  December  3  r . 

*  Since  1117  laft,  this  market  has  b'ccil  principally  fupplied  with 
foreign  grain;  and  that  at  a  very  high  rate.  An  alteration  took 
t)Iace  at  laft  week's  market.  Buyers  were  rather  fhy  ;  and  yef- 
terday,  the  fupply  beih^  above  the  demand,  a  redu6lion  oF  near- 
]y  2C8.  upon  the  whe^t  was  the  confequence  \  and  a  farther  de- 
Creafe  is  confidently  expelled.  Many  fampdes,  both  Englifh  and 
foreigti,  ^ere  (hewn  ^  but  a  few  parceh  only  were  fold  for  imme^ 
diate  confumption,  at  the.  following  prices — Englifh  wheats  1308* 
to  1358.$  Peterfburgh,  and  other  foreign  cheats,  ioos.  to  1208. ; 
Sarley,  72s.  ;  Beans,  84s.  ;  Peas  ii2s. ;  Oats,  428.-^—^11  per  quar* 
ter.  At  Beverley  market  on  Saturday,  prices  of  grain  wefe  alfo 
lower.  Prices  of  other  articles  here,  are— Lintfeed,  62s;  to  668.  \ 
Rapefeed,  468.  to  50s.  per  quarter ;  Lintfeed  cakes^  14L  148.  \ 
Rape  ditto,  7I.  78.  per  ton.  Beef,  b^  fide  or  quarter,  408;  pc^ 
cwt. ;  by  pound  weight,  ^i,  to  7d. ;  Mutton,  6d. ;  Pork,  7id.» 
and  very  fcarce ;  Veal,  yd.  and  8d. ;  Butter,  1 5d. ;  Potatoes,  pei* 
peck,  IS.  and  is.  2d. ;  Nfilk,  id.  per  quart ;  Ale,  5d.  per  ditto } 
Hay,  IOCS,  to  iios.  per  ton  ;  wheat  ftraw,  50s.  and  528.  6d.  ^ 
ditto,  delivered  at  any  place  in  town. 

Imported  here,  from  September  ift  to  December  46th,  ti  pef 
Cuftomhoufe  books,  26,700  quarters  of  wheat,  715  quarters  of 
beans,  379  quarters  of  peas,  600  quarters  of  rye,  8364  quarter^ 
of  oats,  4620  quarters  of  barley,  2272  flone  of  wheat  flour/ 
120,557  bufhels  of  lintfeed,  and  88,488  bufhels  of  rapefeed.  A 
number  of  the  fhips  detained  in  RufOa,  were  deftined  to  this  port 
with  corn. 

In  confequence  of  the  high  prices,  the  poor  are  in^eat  diftr^fs^ 
and  rather  turbulent.  A  riot  took  place  on  Saturday  night  laft, 
when  much  mifchief  was  done  in  the  market,  and  at  feveral  milla* 
We  are  all  quiet  now  ;  but  the  military  and  civil  powers  are  held 
in  readinefs  to  a6l  at  the  fhorteft  notice. 

The  fubfcription  for  relieving  the  poor  has  been  very  liberal. 
Lrood  foup  is  delivered  out  at  id.  per  quart,  which  ftands  the  fub- 
Jcribers  2-xd.  Bread  is  alfo  given  gratis,  or  at  a  fmall  charge.  It 
•s  intended  to  extend  the  relief  to  rice,  flour,  coale,  and  potatoes  | 
And  a  loan  is  railing,  to  purchafe  and  fell  them  out  aeain  at  prime 
loft,  independent  of  the  foup  and  other  articles.  Henings  from 
Scotland  are  alfo  foon  expefted,  which  will  increafe  our  quantity 
^f  food.  About  1 2, coo  quarts  of  foup  are  given  out  weekly,  in 
Hull  P'"^  '^^ff^^crU 

The 
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The  appeinnce  of  the  country  it  very  £ivounible«  Wheats  look 
iKakhy  and  ftrong.  Grab,  fix>m  the  kte  mildnefs  of  the  feafeoy  fiife» 
bay.     We  have  now  froft,  accompanied  with  fnow. 

N^olk  Quarterly  Riport. 

.  The  Autumnal  feafon  has  been  exceeding  fine  ;  and  the  wheat 
feed  was  got  finifhed  in  the  beft  manner.  The  grafs  Unds  ftill  retaitt 
a  beautiful  verdure  $  and  the  (heep  upon  them,  are  thriving  extremdy 
wdL  Hay  has  advanced  a  little  fince  laft  Report,  .as  the  quantity 
Slipped  from  this  dilbid  has  been  uncommonly  hirge.  The  tunufr 
crop  is  good. 

There  has  been  no  general  plan  adopted  in  Norfolk  for  relieving 
she  labouring  people  :  in  fome  places,  the  wages  have  been  advanced 
proportionally  to  the  rife  of  grain  ;  and,  in  others,  wheat  meal  i» 
ibid  at  reduced  prices  ;  while  many  do  neither,  but  aUow  9d.  or  is. 
per  head,  according  to  the  number  of  a  family,  in  addition  io  Uie 
nfnal  price  of  labour.  At  Lynn,  the  porters  wages  have  been  ad* 
vaoced,  as  alfo  piece  work ;  and  a  voluntary  fubfcnption  is  madc^ 
which  already  amounts  to  8ool.,  to  fumi/h  foup,  potatoes,  meal,  &n« 
at  reduced  prices  to  thofe  in  want ;  which  is  a  great  relief,  and  <io- 
cafions  the  people  to  remain  very  peaceable. 

Any  opinion  rcfpe^ing  the  proportion  of  the  crop  on  hand,  mnS 
be  vague  and  uncertain  ;  but  I  believe,  in  general,  that  one  hal^  ia 
moft  inftancei,  is  already  delivered.  The  grain  turns  out  drier,  and 
better  in  quality,  than  was  expelled  ;  but  in  other  refpe^,  the  Re- 
port in  lait  Number  will  be  found  as  nearly  correal  as  could  be  made 
out. 

Prices  of  grain  at  prefent  are :  Beft  wheat,  from  1308.  to  140s.  ; 
Beft  barley,  848.  to  90s. ;  Second  fort,  from  608.  to  Bos.  ;  White 
peas,  1 1  OS. — all  per  quarter  of  8  Winchefter  buftiels.  Beef,  from 
5s.  6d.  to  78.  per  ftone  of  14  lib. ;  Mutton,  6]^,  per  lib. ;  Pork,8d» 

Decm  30. 

Lincoln/hire  ^tarierly  Report. 

Wheat  is  now  fufficiently  afcertained  not  to  exceed  two  thirds  of 
an  average  crop ;  and,  of  courfe,  prices  have  rifen  to  a  moft  eaorbi* 
t«nt  rate.  Barley  and  oats  may  be  confidered  equally  good  as  10 
common  years  ;  but  the  great  demand  for  the  former,  as  a  fubftitute 
for  wheat,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  (hipped  for  Scotland,  haa 
iLcpt  up  the  prices  higher  than  formerly  exped^ed.  Beans  and  peat 
SU'C  fo  bad,  as  to  prove,  in  nuiny  places,  fcarce  worth  thrafliing. 
Prices  are — Wheat,  from  iios.  to  130s.;  Barley,  70s.  to  84s.; 
Oats,  45s.  to  468. ;  Rye,  90s.  to  968.  \  Potatoes,  from  6d.  to  9d. 
per  peck. 

Sir 
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Str  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart,  has  fent  a  lar^e  quantity  of  rice,  to  be 
retailed  out  to  the  poor  at  5d.  per  lib.  ;  and  (ays,  when  plt>prrly 
boiled  with  hogs  lard,  or  any  other  fort  of  fat,  that  one  pound  of 
rice  will  produce  five  pounds  of  nourifhing  food.  Sir  Jofeph  alfo 
intends  to  fiirnifh  us  with  herrings,  to  be  fold  at  rcductd  pnces.  The 
prevailing  idea  among  gentlemen  of  property,  is,  to  ufe  no  kind  of 
bread  btic  what  is  made  of  rice  and  potatoes  ;  and,  in  particular' to 
curtail  the  quantity  of  corn  given  to  horfe». 

The  roi  among  fheep,  which  excited  great  apprehenlioos,  has  {nror* 
cd  not  fo  extenfivc  as  was  dreaded,  and  has  occafioned  no  ferious  loff; 
Sheept  in  general,  are  doing  as  well  upon  turnips  at  the  moft  fangnint 
minds  can  expefl.  Hay  turns  out  of  fin^  quality  from  the  ftack  | 
and  the  appearance  of  the  young  wheats  is  fo  good^  that  weil-found* 
ed  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  that  grain  bcinjf 
procured  next  feafon.  ' 

The  butcher  markets  are  plentifully  fupplied.  Beef  feHa'  froM 
6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  (lone  of  14  lib.  ;  Mutton,   6d.  to   yd.   per  lib.  \ 

Pork,  8d.  to  1  od. A  bill  for  draining,  embanking,  and  ittclo6ng 

above  five  thoufand  acres  of  our  fens,  is  preparing  to  be  introduced 
mto  Parliament ;  in  which  about  forty-five  parifhea  are  conoeraedi  * 

December  31.  '     • 


1. 


Extra6l  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  In  lAncoln/birem        '  ^  . 

<«  By  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  refidcs  near  Baltimore,  in  thft 
ftate  of  Maryland,  dated  November  4th,  I  am  informed  concerning 
the  prices  of  grain,  &c-  ;  which  will  likely  be  an  acceptable  article 
for  your  Magazine.  Wheat,  at  that  time,  was  15s.  per  bufhel  ^ 
Rye,  6s.  6d.  ;  Barley,  los. ;  Oate,  3s.  6d.  Beef,  6d.  to  8d.  per 
lib.  ;  Pork,  8d.  to  icd.  ;  Mutton,  8d.  to  lod.  ;  Veal,  8d.  to  lod. 
Butter,  IS.  3d.  to  38.  ;  a  turkey,  7s.  6d.  ;  a  goofe,  74.  6d.  ;  inill:^ 
8d.  per  quart.  Potatoes,  3s.  to  68. ;  turnips,  3s.  6d.  ;  both  per 
bufhel.  " 

Extras  of  a  Letter  frvn  a  Farmer  in  JVales^  December  31. 

«*  Owing  to  a  continuance  of  favourable  weather  at  the  conclufion 
of  Harvell,  our  wheat  feed  was  got  finiihed  in  excellent  order ;  and 
the  appearance  -of  the  young  plants  was,  in  no  feafon,  more  promif- 
in  jr.  I  believe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  than  ufual  fown  ;  and  the 
dock  on  hand,  at  harveft,  being  fmall,  the  demand  for  feed  wheat 
lias,  in  a  great  meafure,  been  the  chief  caufe  of  that  article  being 
at  prcfcnt  fo  fcarcc.  The  wheat,  this  year,  though  not  bulky  upoa 
the  ground,  yields  well  in  the  barn,  and  weighs  heavier  than  ufual  | 

and 


'A 


tad  the  Itttle  barley  we  haire^  ii  alfo  good.  Oatt  are  imtverfaOf 
fmall  in  the  grain,  and  many  of  them  are  required  to  fill  the  i&carure* 
Here  we  chleAy  fow  black  oats,  and  dnd  this  variety  anfwcr  better 
than  any  other  i  for  the  white  oats  degenerate  rery  fafty  and  require 
n  fineqnent  ehange  of  feed. 

Ottr  prtcea  are  ftill  advancing.  Wheat,  in  the  neighbourhood  d 
Cardiff,  fells  as  high  as  50s.  per  bulhel  of  20  gallons,  (aj-  bufhelt 
Vrinchefter).  Barley  at  )18.  Oats  lis*  per  our  meafure,  whicbf 
for  this  grain,  is  equal  to  four  Winchefter  bufhels ;  but,  in  Breck* 
nock  and  Caeroiartben  (hires*  prices  are  even  higher.  The  maltftert 
cannot  procure  a  fiiffident  fupply  of  barley,  and  nuny  of  them  am 
nfing  oata.  Potatoes  turned  out  a  fcanty  crop ;  and,  from  being 
dfgged  up  when  in  full  growth,  they  are  not  fo  dry  and  mealy  at 
nSSif  though  they  will  probably  anfwer  well  for  feed.  They  are 
now  fcOing  at  3s.  6d.  and  48.  per  peck.  Very  few  turnips  are  with 
us  this  feaJoo  ;  this  root  having  generally  failed.  The  weather  has 
here  been  uncommonly  favourable,  which  has  occafioned  both  hay 
nnd  ftnw  to  fall  in  price  ;  the  former  may  be  bought  at  4I.  per  ton* 
Bntdier-meat  of  all  kiodis  is  dear,  for  this  time  of  the  year ;  beef 
Irom  4^  to  7d«  according  to  quality ;  mutton  nearly  the  fame  | 
Tcal^Sd*  and  9d. }  fniall  pork  8d. ;  large  pigs  for  bacon,  weighed 
wholci  9d.  and  p^d.  Frefli  butter  is.  3d. }  fait  ditto  is«  id* 
Beff  Acttt  lod. ;  ikim  milk  ditto  7d.  and  8d.*-*all  pet  lib.  Avoir* 
dopoia  weight* 

]Mfinre  ^uatterlj  Report* 

Tfit  cropa  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  turn  out  good  oa  the  iff 
•ad  wdl  managed  foik ;  but  generally  indifferent  on  the  ftroag  and 
31  nsanaged  ones.  Beans  are  moAly  ia  a  failing  ftate^  and  yield  ▼e<' 
ff  little.  A  great  proportion  of  all  forts  of  grain  fuffered  much 
QMXMgb^  from  the  fprouting  occafioned  by  the  wet  weather  ia  har* 
teft,  pnrticularly  the  haiieyv  which  fome  bad  managers  left  in 
fwath,  to  their  aflooifliing  lois  )  a  circumftance  more  to  be  regfet* 
ed,  as  the  quality  of  the  grain  appeared  excellent  before  this  mis- 
fortune* 

The  grrowing  wheats  look  extremely  wdl  \  fome  of  them  on  the 
warmer  foils,  rather  too  forward  in  growth  :  Much  more  ground  is 
under  that  crop  than  the  ufoal  proportion  ;  fo  much  fo  hereabouts, 
that  the  fpeculations  begin  to  turn  towards  the  tarhy  and  oats  of 
another  feafon.  The  fallows  for  turnips  have,  as  ufual,  almoft  uni- 
verGJIy  received  their  firft  ploughing.  What  are  called  Summer-fal* 
lows,  are  here  generally  deferred  till  after  the  Spring  feed-time,  when 
the  ftrong  foils  turn  up  dry  and  broken :  Whether  or  not  this  be  gqod 
hnlbandry  in  the  main,  I  leave  to  better  judges. 

VOL.  If.  no.  V.  a  Turnips, 
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Turnips,  in  this  neighbourhood,-  have  generally  failed ,  not  being 
more  than  the  fourth  of  a  crop,  on  an  average  :  Near  York,  how- 
ever, and  in  fome  other  parts,  they  are  ipore  abundant  than  ufualy 
which,  when  wc  confider  the  drought  of  their  growing  feafon,  U 
remarkable.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  the  aftcr-grafs  ftiU  remains 
on  the  ground,  and  there  appears  no  great  deficiency  of  hay  and 
ilraw  ;  yet  hay  is  fold  at  5I.  per  ton  ;  and,  from  the  great  expencc 
of  flail  food,  it  is  feared,  that  beef,  in  the  Spring  months,  will  ht 
fcarce.  Corn  is  out  of  the  queflion  ;  and  lintfeed  cakes  are  at  16L 
i6s«  per  ton. 

Potatoes  have  yielded  lefs  than  an  average  crop  ;  they  are  now 
felh'ng  at  the  price  of  48.  per  bufhel.  Hops  were  unprodu&ive,  and 
remain  dear. 

Appks,  though  fo  plentiful  lall  year,  are,  at  this  feafon,  fcarce 
and  dear  in  the  extreme.  I  have  long  obferved,  that  we  have  feldoia 
two  abundant  feafons  of  this  fruit  in  fucceflion. 

The  price  of  all  forts  of  grain  in  thefie  markets  is  ezceffively 
bigh  :  It  is  at  prefent  in  a  trifling  degree  declining,  which,  it  la 
hoped,  may  continue  to  be  the  cafe  for  fome  time  ;  fince,  from  the 
opennefs  of  the  Winter,  and  other  caufes,  it  has  never  had  the  ufual 
fall  fince  the  Harveft.  The  beft  wheat  i  Ss.  6^.  Barley  i  is.  Oats 
6$.  per  bufhel. 

Fat  cattle,  fince  Martinmas,  have  been  fold  at  comparatively  mo* 
derate  prices  ;  but  as  the  markets  have  been  rather  overfiocked,  from 
the  profpe^^  of  fcarcity  of  food  for  the  ftall,  they  are  now  refimuDg 
an  advanced  price.  Lean  cattle  are  at  reafonable  rates.  Sheep,  ia 
good  condition,  are  much  in  demand,  and  dear. 

Horfes  of  all  forts  are  low,  and  out  of  demand,  from  the  high 
price  of  their  food. 

Beef,  mu^n,  and  veal,  are  at  7d.  per  lib.     Pork  at  8d.  per  ditto. 

Subfcnptions  are  made  for  the  poor  in  the  great  towns  ;  and,  ia 
country  parifhes,  the  relief  is  generally  laid  on  the  rates,  which  are 
tripled  and  quadrupled  accordingly.  From  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  week, 
per  head,  is  allowed  by  the  Juflices  to  poor  families ;  the  deficiency 
of  their  earnings  to  be  made  out  by  the  overfeers. 

January  'jtb. 
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At  KiUwfF,  near  Haddingtony  Robert  W&lkcr  Efq.  of  Prcdod 
Tow'er^-^Mr  Walker  was  formerly  farmer  at  Athelftaneford,  wbick 
place  he  rcioQved  from  id-  1797*  at  the  conclufion  of  hialeafe. 

At  Groat  hill,  Mr  Jdhn  Fcrme,  farmer. — Mr  Ferme  formerly 
poffefled  the  farm  of  Hairhead,  near  Cranfhaws,  and  was  connedlcd 
wkh  a  ifuot^  of  ti^  principal  farmers  in  £ail  Lothian.  He  was 
juftly  confidered  as  a  rcfpe^able  charadtert  and  la  much  lamented 
by  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 

.  Loni  Kokeby^  an  iriih  peer. — Hts  Lordihip  had  a  large  e/late  in 
Ken^,  and  was  ^d  to  be  fuch  an  enemy  to  the  war,  that  he  would 
not  allow  h'lA  tenants  to  fow  barley,  left  they  (bould  promote  it  bj 
the  ezcifes^upon  malt  and  ale. 

At  Aytoa  Law,  Berwickfhire,  Mr  John  Cockburn,  a  mod  re. 
fpedable 'tnaoy  -  and  a  very  intelligent^  induflrious,  and  Xuccelaful 
farmer. 

-  At  Norwoodi  flear  London,  Mr  Alexander  Dudgeon,  merchant  ia 
the  Strand.— Mr  .Dudgeon  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr  John  Dudgcoo» 
late  farmer  In  Tyningham,  £a(l  Lothian,  and  had  redded  in  London 
and  the  neighbourhood  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  death  it 
gfieatly  lamented  by  his  numerous  friends. 

At  Tillipowrie,  in  Strath-Tay,  Mr  John  Livingfton,  fanner,  bro- 
ther of  the  late,  and  uncle  of  the  prefeot  Mr  Livmgftoni  merchant^ 
Crofs  Caufeway,  Edinburgh. 


Notes  to  Correspondents* 

Ouft  warmed  acknowledgments  arc  due  to  the  Rev.  Mr  F.  for  hit 
▼aluable  communication  upon  Monopoly  and  Forejtallmg^  inferted  in 
this  Number.  We  will,  at  all  times,  be  proud  to  rank  fuch  a  re- 
fpe^ble  charader  among  our  correfpondents. 

A  feries  of  intercfting  papers,  refpeding  American  hufbandry,  arc 
received,  which  will  be  inferted  in  our  next  Number. 

We  are  rather  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  what  Scotus  wants  to  be 
at.  He  fird  condemns  Summer-fallonu  ahogether,  and  is  for  blot- 
ting it  out  of  the  kalendar,  and  afterwards  acknowledges  its  neccility 
in  federal  cafes.  We  fhall  take  the  opioioa  of  our  readers  upon  thit 
matter. 

The 
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The  Letter  from  «  jt  I/cvkef  ^  emc  tog  hte  for  tLii  Ndotei 
but  /hall  afterwards  have  a  place« 

The  handfome  manner  in  which  feTeral  of  the  Quarterly  fteportl 
and  Letters  of  Intelligence  have  been  Cooimunicatraj^  excites  in  ott 
minds  more  grateful  fenfations,  than  we  can  find  words  to  cxpreb 
Seniible  that  this  department  of  our  work  depends  chieflj  upon  tbtf 
exertions  of  our  friends,  we  folicit  a  continuanec  of  their  nvowSf 
which  will  meet  with  the  ftri&ft  attention. 

Obfervations  upon  Mr  Bailey's  Comparative  View  of  the  Elpwid 
of  Oxen  and  Hoifes  for  Farm  Labour,  are  received* 

An  Inquiry,  by  an  eminent  Political  Economift,  concerning  the 
Quantity  of  Bread  Com  required  to  fupply  the  confumption  of  iht 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  will  appear  in  our  ncM  |  together  with 
a  Review  of  the  Argylefhire  Agricultural  Survey* 

No.  VL  will  be  publiflied  on  Monday  the  13th  of  AprtL 

*^*  It  is  in  contemplation  to  publifh  a  third  edition  of  the  fikft 
Number.  Gentlemeu,  who  are  in  want  of  fall  Sets^  will  thereblt 
{teafe  give  in  their  names  to  the  Publifhcr, 

(3*  Some  unforefeen  circumftanccs  have  prevented!  the  Ti^Ptff 
and  Index  from  being  completed,  but  tluy  fhall  be  dditered  WW 
next  Number. 

N.B.  The  Subfcribersare  rcfpeftfully  irformed*  that«  owing  t« 
the  recent  regulations  of  the  Pott-Office,  ^  =  i-.c.uzines  cannot  any  loog* 
er  be  fent  through  that  chanuc:!.  Every  cxcrtiou  wiU,  howevery  be 
ufed  to  forward  them  by  coaches  or  carixr^  ;  but  Gentlemen  all 
diftance  will  be  fo  good  as  supply  to  their  rcfpcdtive  BookfeOen  far 
their  copies.  Englifh  readers  will  be  fupplied  by  Meffirs  LoDgOHi 
fc  Rees,  London. 
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^HfifVittlohs  on  ihe  Means  rf  Impmnng  Haugh  lamdt^ 

IBlffBN, 

tHE  following  obfervatioDS  are  ofiercd  through  the  me« 
dium  of  your  Magazinei  with  a  view  to  draw  the 
tion  of  the  public  to  a  fubjeA  which,  though  of  confi« 
le  importancei  has  hitherto  been  vefy  much  tiegleAcd, 
^a  the  management  of  that  dcfcription  of  property, 
11 10  Scotland  by  the  name  of  hough  lanis^  which  ill  too 
inftaaces  have  been  left  either  entirely,  or  in  a  great 
ire,  to  the  mercy  of  the  waters  that  run  through  them, 
the  lower  parts  of  the  kingdom'  much* lofs  has  been  oc- 
led  by  this  neglect,  and  many  eztenfive  tra£b  on  the 
\  of  rivers  and  ftreams,  which  might  with  fmall  expence 
NiUe  have  been  rendered  very  valuable,  are  at  prefeoc 
[reat  meafure  ufelefs  to  the  community, 
the  hilly  and  upland  parts  the  lofs  is  ftill  greater,  as  in 
Gtuations  their  beft  foil,  and  that  on  which  their  prin- 
dependence  for  corn  and  hay  is  placed,  is  their  haugh 
.    Throughout  the  whole  of  thcfc  diftriftsj  there  are 
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hollows,  between  the  diff;:rent  ranges  of  hills  and  high  landit 
through  which  rivers  or  rivulets  take  their  courPci  upon  the 
banks  of  which  there  is  generally  an  extcnr  of  foil  of  a  gflfld 
quality,  confifling  principally  of  the  fineft  particles  of  caitl^ 
that  have  been  wafhed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  higher 
grounds,  and  which,  by  the  accumulation  of  ages,  have  fonn*  l\ 
ed  a  fc  il  of  fuch  depth  and  quality,  as  to  be  fit  for  the  pro-  L 
duAon  of  the  moft  valuable  crops.      In  their  prefeat  (faue,  \i 
however,  their  value  is  trifling,  compared  to  what  it  might  | 
be  under  diSerent  management ;  for,  owing  to  the  ftagnatiaa  \ 
of  water  in  fome  places^  a  confiderable  part  is  either  covered 
with  flags  and  rufhes,  or  converted  into  morafl[es,  and  titc 
remainder,  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  it  is 
cxpofed,  partly  from  the  overflowings  of  the  rivers  or  rivu« 
lets,  and  partly  to  the  torrents  which  defcend  from  the  hilb 
during  heavy  falls  of  rain,  can  never  be  cultivated  with  fafcty 
or  advantage,  for  grain  ;  even  the  fmall  fpots  that  stfereferv- 
ed  for  hay,  are  far  from  yielding  certain  or  profitable  re- 
turn»i  the  whole  crop  being  in  many  inftances  either  much 
damaged,  or  entirely  carried  ofi^  by  the  floods  in  a  ^ery  finr 
hours ;  in  that  way,  the  cultivation  of  confiderable  traOs  ,of 
the  beO  foil  in  the  kingdom  has  been  abandoned^  and  the 
principal  advantage  at  prefent  derived  from  them  confiftS|  in 
fome  places,  of  bad  pafture^  and  in  others,  of  a  quantity  of 
cbarfe  rufhy  hay. 

The  rivers  or  ftreams  that  run  through  thefe  haugh  lands^ 
being  left  entirely  to  themfelves,  and  having  no  proper  boun- 
dary, generally  take  a  ferpentine  courfe,  and,  by  wanderii^ 
through  the  valley  in  every  direction,  not  only  occupy  threei 
four,  or  five  tinges  the  i'pace  of  ground  they  ought  to  do,  bitf 
by  their  frequent  windings,  the  dechvity  is  lo  much  lefllencd^ 
that  the  water  run's  very  flow,  indeed  almoft  ftagnates  at  e- 
very  turn  }  and,  when  fwelled  by  any  flidden  fah  of  raini  tho 
banks  are  not  only  overflowed,  but  if  by  accident  the  adjoiO" 
ing  lands  are  under  tillage,  or  any  part  of  the  forface  hrokCf 
the  water  frequently  fori'akes  its  old  courie,  makes  a  new 
channel  for  itielf,  and  in  that  way  breaks,  cots  up,  and  dcf- 
tioys,  the  beft  of  the  foil  upon  its  banks.  Thole  who  have  liv- 
ed upon  the  banks  either  of  a  confideiaUe  river,  or  even  oft 
fmall  dream,  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  tandi^ 
mud  have  obferved  many  inftances  of  the  overflovrsj  audoon* 
fequent  devaftation  here  mentioned. 

Thefe  evils,  as  already  noticed,  arife  partly  from  the  fir* 
pentine  courfe  of  the  water^  and  partly  from  the  torrent*  tbHC 
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mr  from  xhc  hilb :  the  firft,  by  leilening  the  declivity^ 
rds  the  cooHe  of  the  water,  and  occafions  an  overflow  at  e* 
iry  turn  ;  the  Iaff»  by  having  no  diftinft  channel,  through 
luck  the  water  might  be  conduced  to  the  brd  of  the  rivcr^ 
reids  over  and  inundates  the  whole  of  the  low  grounds, 
he  above  will  be  found  a  pretty  juft  piflure  of  that  defcrip- 
in  of  property  throughout  the  ifland,  over  the  greateft  part 
'  which  the  vrater  has  been  allowed  to  wander  at  targe  for 
jety  without  a  fingle  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  by  confia* 
g  it  within  proper  channels. 

Though  intelligent  readers  will  readily  underftand  the 
a(e  of  water  taking  a  Terpentine  courfe,  and  doing  (b  much 
iichief  in  places  where  no  pains  are  taken  to  confine  and 
reft  it  into  proper  channels,  it  is  prefumed,  that  ibme  ex- 
anation  of  it  will  not  be  unacceptablei  efpecially  as  fuch  ex« 
ination  will  be  found  connected  with  the  remedy  to  be  af* 
-wards  propofed. 

It  is  well  known,  that  all  bodies,  whether  folid  or  fluids 
len  once  put  in  motion,  continue  to  move  in  a  flreight  line^ 
ilrfs  they  are  ftopt  or  turned  out  of  their  courfe  by  fome 
iftru£Ung  caufe.  If,  in  their  progrefs  they  meet  with  si 
dy  who(e  powers  of  reiidance  is  equal  to  their  weight  and 
locky  combined,  they  will  be  rendered  ftationary  \  but  if 
e  refifting  body  has  only  a  power  to  alter,  and  not  entirely 
ftop  their  courfe^  they  will  recede,  or  fall  off  from  thaC 
idy,  in  an  angle  direAly  correfponding  to  that  in  which  they 
proached  it :  When  a  current  of  water,  therefore,  meets 
th  an  obftacle  capable  of  altering  its  courfe,  it  recedes  from 
at  Obftacle  in  an  angle  oppofite  and  equal  to  that  in  which 
approached  it,  and  continues  to  follow  that  new  direAlon, 
1  it  meets  with  another  obftruAing  caufe  \  in  that  way  it  con* 
raes  to  travel  fe  the  valley,  every  little  obftruilion  it  meets 
th  altering  its  courfe,  aiKi  giving  it  a  new  diredion. 
To  remedy  thefe  evils,  two  things  are  neceflary,  Jirft^  to 
ve  the  water  a  proper  direAion,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,con* 
le  it  within  its  own  bed  \  Jicondly^  to  interrupt  the  toi  rents 
lat  ddTcend  from  the  hills  during  heavy  rains,  and  conduft 
icm  through  proper  channels  to  the  nKtin  ftream.  fo  ac- 
wpliih  the  former  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  firft  ftcp  necef- 
iry,  is  to  give  the  river  or  rivulet  as  ftraight  a  courfe  as 
offiUe  to  the  neareft  outfall  \  in  that  way  it  will  enjoy  the 
bU  benefit  of  the  declivity,  and  flow  on  without  interruption : 
^he  advantage  of  this  praAice  will  be  very  obvious  to  every 
cribn  of  obiervatioo  >  for  if,  in  the  courfe  of  a  mile^  the  fiiU 
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raken  in  a  ftraight  direAion  is  15  feet»  if  the  ^Vftter  is  allflfv- 
ed  to  take  a  ferpentine  coarfe,  and  make  a  circirit  tH  three 
miles^  it  is  plain  that  two  thirds  of  the  fall  will  in  that  wiy 
be  loft,  and,  in  place  of  15,  will  be  only  five  feet  per  m3e  oiF 
this  ferpentine  courfe,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  will  be 
nearly  a  dead  level,  and  the  water,  in  place  of  rnnning  off 
freely,  will  ftagnate  and  overflow  the  adjoining  lands* 

ObjeAions  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  the  propofed  plan  of 
Araighting  the  courfe  of  rivers,  on  account  of  the  expenceof 
digging,  and  forming  a  bed  of  depth  and  breadth  fufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  of  the  water  during  floods  :  And  certainly, 
upon  the  firft  view  of  a  river  or  ftream  that  has  never  beoi 
confined  within  proper  channels,  but  allowed  to  traverfe  the 
whole  of  the  flat  country  in  its  com-fe,  any  attempt  to  confine 
it,  would  by  many  be  deemed  at  once  an  expenfive  and  a 
hopelefs  undertaking ;  upon  a  nearer  examination,  however, 
much  of  the  difficulty  will  difappear,  and  the  plan  will  not 
only  be  found  more  praAicable,  but  the  expence  moch  Icfs 
than  was  at  firft  imagined ;  for,  if  the  new  channel  is  only 
made  deep  enough  in  the  middle,  with  a  large  and  gradual 
flope  on  each  fide,  the  current  (which  by  the  ftreighting 
will  be  greatly  accelerated)  will  very  foon  do  the  reft,  and 
make  a  fufficient  bed  for  itfelf ;  befides,  as  the  mifchief  abofe 
noticed,  in  moft  cafes,  does  not  arife  fo  much  from  the  quan- 
tity of  water  as  from  its  ftagnation,  when  that  is  removed, 
no  accumulation  can  pofllbly  take  place,  the  whole  will  ran 
Ireely  and  rapidly  off,  and  a  much  fmaller  bed  will  be  re- 
quired to  contain  it.  This  will  be  the  cafe  even  with  pretty 
large  rivers  where  due  pains  are  taken  ;  but  when  it  is  coofi- 
dered,  that  the  greatefl  part  of  the  waters  that  take  their 
courfe  through  hnugh  lands,  are  fmall  flreams  or  rivulets, 
many  of  which  are  either  dry,  or  nearly  fo,  during  the  fnow 
mer  months,  the  fuccefs  of  any  attempt  to  give  them  t 
ftreight  courfe,  or  confine  them  within  proper  channebi  will 
certainly  appear  much  more  flattering. 

Thus  much  in  regard  to  the  fh-eighting  of  rivers  or 
fireams :  The  fecond  objeA  remains  to  be  mentioned,  namely* 
the  interrupting  the  waters  which  pour  from  the  bills,  or 
high  lands  during  heavy  rains,  and  condudting  them  throngbr 
proper  channels  to  the  main  ftream :  To  xlo  this  cfficAually^w 
Several  open  drains  ihould  be  cut  along  the  fiue  of  the  decli'- 
vity,  with  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  ftream  into  whicl>' 
the  water,  after  being  collected  by  thefe  open  drains  in  th^ 
face  of  the  hill,  may  be  let  fall  through  other  opeo  dnuss  s^^ 
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ted  diftancfSi  running  alfo  in  a  flanting  direction  towards 
t  bed  of  the  river.  In  fome  cafeSi  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
ve  crofs  drains  communicating  with  thofe  that  run  along 
e  declivity,  where  that  is  done,  the  fecond  drain  from  the 
p  Ihould  be  deeper  and  wider  than  that  immediately  above 

and  fo  oni  increafing  the  dimenfions  gradually,  in  propor- 
ill  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  are  meant  to  contain,  that 
the  bottom  being  always  wider  and  deeper  than  any  of 
oTe  above  it. 

It  is  necefiary  to  obferve^  however,  that  when  the  drains 
oning  along  the  declivity,  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
oTs  drains,  the  latter  fhould  always  be  cut  in  fuch  a  direc- 
a  as  not  to  run  in  a  freight  line  downwards,  but  rather 
liquely;  for,  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  defcend  from  the 
per  drain  to  that  immediately  below  it  in  a  flraight  line^ 
mil  adl  fo  powerfully  againft  the  lower  fide,  as  to  occafion 
civations  and  breaches  through  which  it  will  efcape,  and 
that  way  not  only  render  the  drain  ufelefs,  but  overflow 
!  low  grounds. 

rhe  following  (ketch  will  convey  fbme  idea  of  the  advan* 
e  to  be  derived  from  the  ftreighting  of  rivers,  and  inter* 
iting  the  water  coming  from  high  grounds  : 
A.  A.  A.     Reprefents  a  range  of  hilly  ground  ; 
3.  B.  B.  B.  and  H  H  H.  An  extenfive  haugh  at  the  bottom, 
C.  C.  C.     A  river  or  ftream  running  through  it. 
i  d  d  d  d.     Open  drains  or  ditches,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
;h  ground,  and  doping  gradually  towards  the  ftream. 
E.  £.  E.  A  deep  and  wide  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  de« 
rity,  for  receiving  the  water  from  the  floping  drains 
Iddd. 

P.  F.  F.  Drains  for  receiving  the  water  from  the  ditch, 
E.  E.  and  conducing  it  to  the  main  ftream, 
G.  G.  G.  A  cut  propofed  to  be  made  in  a  ftreight  direc- 
a  for  a  bed  to  the  river,  in  place  of  the  Terpentine  courfe 
C.  C,  the  banks  planted  with  trees. 
^  ^>  3j  4>  <o  '7>  Ridges  running  parallel  to  the  cut 
G.  G. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  propofed  cut,  will  not  only 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  the  bed  of  the  ferpentinc 
trie,  but  the  haugh  land  on  the  banks  will  admit  of  being 
I  into  regular  fields,  which  can  be  laboured  with  much 

trouble  than  the  irregular  fpots  reprefenied  on  the  ler- 
ttine  banksj  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  whole 
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being  completely  fecuredy  both  againft  the  overflowing  of  the 
lif er,  and  the  waters  firom  the  high  grounds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  imagined  by  fome,  that  if  a  ditdi-of 
fufficient  dimenfions  is  made  at  £.  £.  £.,  it  will  anfwer  the 
double  purpofe  of  receiving  and  conducting  the  waters  cool- 
ing from  the  hills  to  the  main  ilream,  a  miltake  that  reqairef 
little  obfervation  to  correct.  Water,  like  every  other  body 
that  is  falling  ft  cm  a  height,  ha$  its  velocity  encrcaied  as  it 
defcends;  in  cafes,  therefore,  where  it  is  allowed  torontQ 
the  bottom  in  a  ftreight  dtre£tion,  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  interrupt  it,  the  force  thus  acquired  will  be  fo  great,  as  tQ 
bid  defiance  to  any  ditch  or  other  contrivance  ^hac  can  be 
thought  of  for  receiving  it,  or  checking  its  farther  progrds'i 
whereas,  when  received  into  the  drains  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  and  led 
down  in  a  flanting  diredtion>  its  force  will  be  found  compa* 
ratively  fmall,  and  it  may  then  be  conducted  to  the  bottom 
with  great  eafe.  Another  very  ui'eful  purpofe  will  be  .an* 
fwered,  by  having  the  open  drains  upon  the  declivity,  name* 
ly,  that  of  receiving  and  cutting  off  many  of  thole  fprings 
that  break  out  on  the  fides  and  near  the  bottom  of  all  higb 
landsi  and  render  many  valuable  tracts  fwampy  and  unfit  far 
cultivation. 

The  expencc  attending  an  undertaking  of  the  kind  propo- 
fed  will,  when  conducted  with  judgment,  be  fbuifd  fmall, 
when  compared  with  the  advantages  arifing  from  it ;  the  Toil, 
as  well  as  t|ie  fubftr^tiim  of  fuch  haugbs,  confi|ling  for  the 
snoft  part  of  loofe  incoherent  materials,  which  admit  of  bdD| 
dug  or  removed,  with  very  little  trouble. 

Waters  may  be  con^n^d  ^itbin  their  banks,  and  have  9 
ftreight  direftion  given  them  in  different  ways  \  firfi^  by 
ftond  ;  Tkii^i  ficondlfy  by  turf  banks,  where  ftpnes  are  plentfi 
which  they  are  upon  the  banks  of  almoft  every  river  aod 
ftream  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  parts  of  England  ;  if  the 
bank  is  properly  floped  and  faced  with  them,  it  will  be  foood 
completely  to  refin  the  encroachment  of  the  water,  efpecially 
if  the  (lones  are  well  bedded^  9nd  the  ii^terfticcs  blinded  or 
filled  lip  with  fand  or  clay ;  where  a  new  cut  is  to  be  modCt 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  it  of  fu^cient  width }  liter 
marking  out  the  lines  intended  fpr  the  banks,  the  earth 
fhould  be  dug  out,  taking  it  from  the  middle  to  the  bU 
depth  of  the  intended  bed,  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  form  a  rcgobr 
and  gradual  flope  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  which  fhould  bc 
faced  or  covered  with  flones  in  the  manner  above  mentioDcdf 
the  earth  and  other  materials  t^jcen  out^  fhould  be  employe^ 
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ng  up  the  old  bed  of  the  water,  which  will  render  the 
e  unifbrfD,  and  fac'tlitare  its  future  improvement.  It 
ontribate  mach  to  the  durability  of  the  banks,  tf,  after 
<€rk  is  finiihed,  a  quantity  of  coarfe  hay  feeds  are  ibwn  ; 
by  vegetating  in  the  interftices  between  the  ftones,  will 
efftfftually  prevent  the  water  from  infinuating  amongft 
I  and  bind  and  give  a  degree  of  Qability,  as  well  as  beauty 
Bwhole,  which  it  would  not  otberwife  h4ve. 
cafes  where  the  ftreana  is  not  rapid,  and  where  there 
te  rifle  of  the  banks  being  waflied  or  hurt  during  the  fum* 
3M>nthS|  facing  them  with  fod,  will  fiprm  a  very  good 
7  to  the  water ;  where  that  is  done,  however,  it  will  be 
Buy  to  drive  feveral  rows  of  piles  into  the  Ixink  paral- 
the  ftream,  which,  (if  they  are  fufficiently  ftrong)  will 
{really  to  the  ftrength  of  the  work*  In  everf.cafe  where 
meant  to  turn  a  ftream  into  a  new  courfe,  the  mod 
in  way  of  rendering  the  work  durable,  will  be  found  to 
ft  in  forming  the  new  cut  at  leaft  a  year  before  the  wa- 
Ict  into  it ;  in  that  way  the  earth  of  which  the  bairics 
)fflpofed  will  be  confolidated,  and  the  furface  (o  com- 
y  proteAed  by  the  growth  of  the  fed,  or  feeds  fown 
it,  that  there  will  be  little  riik  of  its  being  afterwards 
sn  or  penetrated. 

be  advantage  of  flopiag  banks,  as  a  defence  either  againfl; 
raters  of  the  ocean,  or  rivers,  is  well  known  ;  it  is  alfo 
n,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  miichief  done,  either  by 
»  or  rivers,  is  in  iituations  where  the  (hore  prefents  a 
mdicular  front  to  the  water,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 
ofed  of  ibft  incoherent  materials  i  and  tlie  higher  the 
,  and  deeper  the  water,  the  greater  the  mifchief  in  gen- 
B  \  whereas,  when  the  bank  or  boundary  is  a  gentle 
,  the  force  of  the  water,  in  place  of  being  increased  as  it 
which  is  always  the  cafe  where  the  boundary  is  a  per- 
icular,  is  gradually  leflened,  riling  without  injury  to  the 
f  the  bank,  and  finking  again  to  its  ordinary  bed  in  the 
manner.  To  the  above  obfervations  1  have  only  to  add, 
additional  benefit  will  arife  from  planting  couch  grafs, 
ws,  and  all  other  plants  that  thrive  in  fuch  fituations, 
the  banks  where  new  cuts  are  intended  to  be  made,  the 
of  which  will  bind  and  ftrengthen  them,  in  fuch  a  way 
prevent  their  fuffering  from  the  water  at  any  after  pcr« 
indeed,  upon  the  banks  of  moft  rivers,  they  grow  fpon- 
lufly,  and  greatly  affift  in  confining  the  water^  and  pre-^ 
ng  it  from  changing  its  courfe. 
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The  infertioD  of  this  paper  in  your  Magazintey  onlly  I  hoft^ 
fo  far  attraA  the  public  notice,  as  to  call  forth  the  exenioti4 
of  others  better  qualified 'to  difcufs  the  fabieAf  and  at  tl$i| 
&me  time  point  out  to  the  proprietors  and  occupien  of  fivk 
lands,  the  great  improvement  of  which  they  are  capable,  aad 
the  benefit  that  will  thereby  accrue  to  themfelves  and  iki  y 
public.  I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours^ 


■t 
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ffOR  THE  FAEMBR's  MAGAZINE. 

LETTER   ni. 

StriRures  on  Farm^Mnnagemeni  mar  haniom. 

Augu^  I799> 
Having  in  a  former  letter,  at  confiderable  lengthy  ftated 
to  you  with  freedom  my  objections  againft  the  mode  of  Al- 
lowing praftiied  with  you,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  yoo  my 
idea  how  a  fallow  ought  to  be  conduAed  on  your  foil,  fe  as 
to  enfure  a  good  fucceffion  of  after  crops  ;  or,  rather,  I  fliall 
attempt  to  defcribe  how,  what  I  confider  as  a  perfeft  jUknr 
is  managed,  on  fimilar  foils,  in  this  country;  and  in  fo  dbiogi 
fhall  ufe  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  and  in 
very  great  importance,  can  admit. 

As  foon  as  pofiible  after  harveflr,  or,  if  rainy  weather 
fhould  then  render  the  foil  too  wet  for  ploughing  with  pro* 
priety,  as  early  in  winter  or  fpring  as  poflible,  plough  the 
land  which  is  intended  for  fallow,  with  a  gathering  furrow: 
Immediately  after  which,  take  efifcfhjal  care  to  open  up  all 
the  xirater  furrows  in  every  part  of  the  fields,  and  make  crofi 
trenches  with  the  plough  and  fpade  in  every  part  where  that 
operation  is  necefiary,  fo  that  water  may  never  be  allowed  to 
lodge  on  any  portion  of  the  furface.  Immediately  after 
ploughing,  a  lat>ourer  muft  go  over  the  whole  field  with  a 
fpade,  to  clear  the  water  furrows  at  every  interfe£tion  with 
the  furrows  of  the  head  and  foot  lands  or  ridges,  to  cut  foch 
crofs  trenches  as  cannot  be  drawn  by  the  plough,  and  to 
ieepen  and  clear  out  fuch  as  have  been  made  by  the  ploughi 
and  require  that  afiiftance. 

Land  of  a  ftrong  retentive  nature,  fuch  as  yours,  will  not 
plough  to  any  purpofe  when  pcrteAly  dry  ;  for  m  that  fiite 
It  ntcefionly  riles  in  large  lumps  and  boards,  and  wi|l  not  rt* 
'^'ice  into  tilth,  for  rcceivmg  the  influence  of  the  weath^ 
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r  adrnktiDg  the  cleaning  after-operations  of  ihe  fallow 
eflh.  No  land  whatever,  more  efpecially  ftrong  land, 
Id  ever  be  ploughed  when  in  a  wet  ftate  \  for  it  imme- 
dj  afiterwaitls  confolidates  again,  and  the  ploughing  bad 
Y  bit  as  well  have  never  been  given ;  indeed,  wer  a  wet 
ightng,  ftrong  land  will  be  found  more  coofolidated  than 
had  been  left  alone  in  the  fiate  of  ftubble  or  Uy,  Bei- 
n  wet  and  dry,  which  may  be  termed  meUatVf  is  the 
s  of  land  which  fhould  be  moft  feduloufly  chofen  ibr 
ry  ploughing  which  it  is  to  receive.  When,  indeed,  it  hat 
e  been  reduced  into  a  proper  tilth,  it  will  afterwards  ad- 
of  the  future  ploughings,  harrowings,  rollings,  and  pick* 
I,  in  a  dry  ftate. 

\m  foon  in  fpring  as  other  necefTary  operations  will  admits 
ugh  the  fallow  land  a  fecond  time. 
Phis  ploughing  is  to  be  given  with  a  deaving  furrow : 
t  is  to  fay,  the  plough  begins  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge, 
nring  it  down  towards  the  water  furrow,  and  ends  b^ 
ring  an  open  furrow  on  what  was  formerly  the  crown  or 
of  the  ridgc^  If  the  field  had  been  previoufly  gathered 
3  high  crowned  ridges,  this  firft  cleaving  muft  be  followed 
nediately  by  another  exaAly  of  the  fiime  kind,  by  which 
;  field  will  be  reduced  to  a  degree  of  leannefs,  which  fits 
iroperly  for  the  fucceeding  operation, 
[mmediately  after  this,  croCs  plough  the  field,  in  large 
Its  or  fearmgs,  but  not  gathering,  the  plits  of  each  bo^ 
ng  all  laid  one  way.  Then  harrow  and  roll  the  land  re- 
itedly,  gathering  into  heaps,  with  the  hand  or  with  forks 
1  rakes,  all  the  couch  and  other  root  wetds  that  have  been 
wght  up  to  the  furtace,  and  carry  all  off  from  the 
kL  When  thefe  have  been  well  rolled,  by  turning  over 
0  or  three  times  in  a  heap,  they  will  anfwer  well 
in  addition  to  your  compoft  duDghills.  Some  farmers,  to 
N6  trouble  and  ezpence  of  carrying  them  firom  the  fields, 
ra  the  roots  when  fufiiciently  dry,  and  fcatter  the  a(hes  on 
s  furface. 

For  reducing  your  ftrong  land  into  proper  tilth,  during 
B  operation  of  fallowing,  a  heavy  roller  filled  with  ftrong 
m  knobs  or  (hort  fpikes,  would  be  a  moft  ufeful  imple- 
ent.  Its  frame  is  lurmounted  by  an  old  pair  of  cart 
^els  on  a  large  axle.  In  carrying  to  the  field,  this  imple* 
cut  is  reverled,  the  roller  in  the  air,  and  rcfting  on  the 
beeb.  When  acting  in  the  field,  the  roller  is  turned  down. 
Ml  the  wheels  are  iu  the  air* 
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Immediately  after  gathering  off  all  the  root  weeds  tlnt'i 
be  brooght  to  the  farface*  plough  again  end-long,  with  a| 
thering  Inrrew,  which  lays  your  land  out  of  danger  from  1 
weather.  Then  harrow  and  roll  repeatedly;  haodrpkki 
as  before,  and  carrying  off  the  weeds.  "^ 

Should  this  operation  not  hafe  cleaned  the  land-faflSdi 
ly,  cleave  down  again  the  gathered  ridges,  harrow,  roU|  i 
pick  as  before :  llien  immediately  gather  up  the  lands  igi 
harrow  and  roll  and  pick  again,  if  there  are  ftill  any  roots 
iremove. 

As  a  general  and  invariable  rule,  thefe  operations  are 
l)e  reiterated  until  every  particle  of  couch  and  other  f 
weeds  has  been  picked  out  and  carried  off.  The  iced  wm 
jn  the  mean  time,  vegetate  between  the  fucceffive  operatic 
and  are  deftroyed. 

During  theie  various  operations,  flieep  may  occafioB 
be  allowed  to  take  a  w^k  over  the  fallow,  to  pick  op  \ 
vegetating  weeds  or  grafs  roots  that  may  come  in  their  i 
But  on  no  account  whatever  fhould  any  one  of  thefe  tA 
operations  be  delayed  for  a  fingle  hour,  to  give  food  to 
iheep,  under  the  grolsly  erroneous  principle  of  turning 
fallow  land  to  profit  Far  lefs  ihould  the  faiUow  proa 
be  put  off,  from  week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  moi 
that  the  (heep  may  be  (larved  on  the  land  in  your  abom 
ble  folds.  Let  the  (heep  manure  be  invariably  given  to 
pafiure  lands  \  which  will  evince  their  gratitude  for  the 
nefit,  when  afterwards  brought  into  tillage.  The  fall 
muft  depend  for  their  fertility  on  the  ftable  and  fold  ] 
dung,  and  iiich  other  manures  as  can  be  procured,  eii 
from  the  farm  or  the  neighbourhood. 

When  all  thefe  operations  have  been  effefhially  perfo 
€d,  lead  out  the  dung  to  the  field,  and  let  it  be  fpread  eq 
ly  over  the  whole  furface :  Then  give  the  laft  or  \ 
ploughing,  with  a  gathering  furrow.  Sow  your  feed, 
harrow  it  in  thoroughly ;  making  the  harrows  begin  tl 
work  end-long  the  ridges  or  lands,  then  acrofs  them,  anc 
niihing  end-long.  Then  carefully  open  up  all  the  wi 
furrows  and  crois  trenches,  for  carrying  off  the  water  in  i 
ry  part  of  the  field.  If  thefe  operations  have  been  judidi 
ly  performed,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  foil  or  fealon  if 
bufbandman  is  not  amply  repaid  by  an  abundant  crop. 

You  may,  perhaps,  be  ftartled  at  the  apparently  ^ 
}ncrj»fe  of  e^ipeoce,  which  thefe  numerous  fallowing  op 
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as  mnft  require.  But,  it  will  be  only  the  firft  fdlo's^  off 
,  in  your  foul  Unds^  th;it  will  require  all  this  lengthened  de- 
I.     £very  future  fallow  will  require  them  to  be  performed 

A  very  reduced  fcale.  Still,  however,  they  rouft  be  per* 
med  fo  as  effeflualiy  to  clear  the  land,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
»per  tilth.  Befides,  when  the  mode  of  working,  with  one 
ui  and  two  horfes  to  each  plough,  which  (hall  afterwards 

enforced,  is  taken  into  account,  the  apparent  ezpence  will 

wery  much  diminifhed,  I  fliould  iuppoiie  to  lefs  than  a  half 
r  each  ploughing;  and  I  am  confident  to  lefs  than  theprefent 
ipence,  upon  the  whole  operations  of  the  farm.  And,  laft, 
MMigh  not  lead  in  conlideration,  the  additional  cxpence* 
nuld  it  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  fo,  will  be  more  than 
Nnpenfated,  by  the  eocreafe  of  produce  under  fuch  manage- 
ment. 

Bcfides,  after  a  perfeQ  fallow  fo  conduced,  the  land  will 
DC  require  another  fallowing  for  eight  or  even  twelve  years  ; 
iftead  of  being  fallowed,  as  it  now  is,  every  third  or  fourth 
ear.  Liftead  of  the  fallow,  or  land  thus  thoroughly  clean- 
d,  leguminous  crops,  fuch  as  drilled  beans,  or  rri*.  clover, 
rill  be  fufficient  to  keep  the  land  in  order ;  and,  beiides  the 
cofit,  will  occaCon  a  vaft  encreafe  of  manure  to  the  bna^ 
nr  thr  product  9f  other  profital^le  crops. 

Rtr. 


LETTER    IV. 

StriSuns  p«  Farm- Management  near  London, 

jiuguft  j'jgg. 
I  would  ftrongly  recommend,  that  all  your  ridges  or 
lands  ihould  be  formed  inro  regular  ftrright-lincd  oblong 
beds  \  and  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  diftinAly  as  poffi- 
ble,  the  manner  in  which  that  operation  is  conducted  in  this 
country,  afluming  fifteen  feet  as  the  proper  width,  though 
feme  farmers  prefer  eighteen. 

After  the  crofs  ploughed  land  has  been  effeAually  cleaned, 
b^  Its  harrowings,  rollings,  and  pickings,  when  your  land  is 
in  a  level  or  flat  ftate,  or  nearly  fo,  the  bed  ploughman  on 
the  farm  takes  three  or  more  poles,  according  to  the  length 
jirf  the  field,  of  feven  feet  and  a  half  each  in  length.  Mealiir- 
ing  off  firom  a  Araight  lined  hedge^  in  the  direction  you  wiili 
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to  lay  the  ridges,  he  take^  one  length  of  the  poles  fi 
half  or  crown  of  the  firfl  ridge,  and  allows  two  feet  oi 
a  grafly  balk,  or  flip,  at  the  hedge  fide,  which  cami 
ploughed.  All  his  poles  being  thus  fet  upright  in  a  ft 
line  from  end  to  end  of  the  field,  and  in  the  middle  of  tl 
ridge  to  be  ploughed,  he  begins  his  firft  plit  in  the  1 
the  poles,  taking  care  to  keep  all  the  poles  and  the 
of  his  plough  conOantly  in  a  ftraight  line  between  his  I 
and  plough  them  all  down.  While  proceeding  with  thi 
plit,  he  regularly  fets  up  each  pole  again  as  he  comes 
mrafuring  oflF  two  lengths,  or  fifteen  feet,  for  the  era 
the  next  ridge  ;  fo  that,  when  at  the  end  of  his  firft  jrf 
his  poles  are  up  again  in  a  ftraight  line,  for  the  fame  i 
tion  of  the  fecond  ridge. 

Having  finifhed  the  firft  plit  of  the  firft  ridge,  he  tur 
plough  li^ck  upon  his  firft  track,  and  draws  a  fecond  plil 
upon  the  firft,  and  thus  completes  the  crown  of  the  firft ; 
He  then  proceeds  with  his  plough  to  the  line  of  poles 
forms  the  crown  of  the  fecond  ridge  in  the  fame  mai 
and  goes  on  in  that  way  over  the  whole  field. 

The  other  ploughmen  follow  him,  to  gather  up  each 
in  which  they  cannot  well  get  out  of  the  line  he  has  i 
ed  out  for  them.  In  the  next  place,  after  all  the  end 
ridges  have  been  formed,  the  principal  ploughman,  wit 
afiiftance  of  his  poles  as  before,  forms  the  crowns  c 
head  and  foot  lands  or  ridges,  which  are  gathered  up  i 
fame  manner  as  the  others.  He  next  draws  the  wate 
rows,  either  by  two  bouts  of  a  common  plough  witt: 
mould-board,  or  by  one  bout  of  a  double  mould-board  p 
for  each.  Should  there  happen  to  be  any  diihes  or  hollc 
the  field,  acrofs  the  line  of  the  ridges,  a  water  furrow 
be  judicioufly  drawn  through  there,  in  fuch  a  manner 
carry  the  water  oft^  efi!e£lually.  Finally,  a  labourer  fc 
with  a  fpade,  clears  all  the  interfe^lions  fairly  out|  and 
crol^i-trencbes  where  necefiary,  to  let  the  water  out  o 
water  furrows  into  the  fence  ditches  or  drains.  Then, 
not  till  then,  the  field  may  be  confidered  as  in  a  ftate  ol 
fed):  fafcty.  It  is  ibarcely  neceilary  to  obferve,  that  th^ 
operations,  for  clearing  out  all  the  watjcr  furrows,  ma 
nioft  carefully  performed  again,  after  the  field  is  fowi 
harrowed  out. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  you,  that  thefe  diredions  cai 
ly  be  followed  out,  exa£lly  as  I  have  here  given  themi 
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ikr  oblong  fiekl»  with  ftnught  lined-fences.— ^Wherean]^ 
he  fences  are  crooked,  the  fide,  or  head,  or  foot  ridge  a« 
;  fuch  fences,  mnft  neceflarily  take  the  fame  curvature. 
Vhere  one  end  of  the  field  is  wider  than  the  other,  the 
ig)it  ridges  muft  neceilarily  be  knore  numerous  at  the 
er  end,  and  their  tails  ^luft  be  drawn  out  into  a  wedge 
a:  Such  ridges  we  term  butts :  they  might  be  named 
et  ridges. 

7hen  any  of  the  fences  in  a  field  are  very  irregular,  I 
lid  recommend  to  draw  new  ridges  at  a  fmall  diftance 
a  thefe,  in  flraight  lines,  filling  up  the  intervals  between 
old  and  new  fences  with  coppice  wood  or  other  plantings 
lerhaps,  on  your  ftrong  retentive  foil,  the  narrow  ridge- 
,  OT Jlitchesp  as  I  think  they  are  called,  which  are  ufed  in 
tibrdihire  and  Middlefez,  might  anfwer  better,  for  wlieac 
barley,  than  the  fifteen  feet  ridges  which  I  have  defcrib- 
At  all  events,  thefe  muft  be  as  effedtually  laid  dry,  by 
folly  opening  the  water  furrows,  and  judicioufly  forming 
I  trenches,  as  in  the  other  plan  of  laying  down  the  field. 
1  when  the  fields  laid  down  in  this  manner  are  in  grafs, 
i:  muft  be  carefully  cleared  our,  at  leaft  every  fpring  and 
»re  winter  \  as  grafs  is  as  liable  to  injury,  from  ftagnant 
•r^  as  any  other  crop.  For  oats,  the  land  certainly  does 
require  to  be  laid  fo  high,  as  for  other  grain  ;  but  fiag- 
on  of  water  is  in  every  cafe  to  be  moft  carefully  guarded 
oft.    I  am,  &c. 


FOR   TH£   farmer's   MAGAZINS. 

cf  the  Quantity  of  BREAD  CoRN  required  yearly  to 
Maintain  the  Inhabltofiis  of  GjuaT  BRITAIN^  ft^ppofing  ib§ 
mmber  to  U  10,000,000. 

Although  any  calculation  on  this  fufajeft  muft  be  liable 
nuch  uncertainty,  for  want  of  data  on  many  points  from 
kh  to  cftimate ;  yet  as  feme  fafb  are  already  known,  oner 
f,  from  probable  conjefture,  approximate  fomewhat  near 
tmthj  with. regard  to  others,  and  the  general  refolt  of  the 
ole. 

The  quantity  of  bread  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of 
nVfj  is  known  almoft  to  precifion,  and  this  kaowtedg?  will 
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be  of  Tone  nfk  in  the  prefent  inveftigatioo.    Thns^ '  ia  g 
of  a  medium  qualh jj  a  bufbel  of 

Ih.  lis. 

Wheat,  weighs  60  produces  of  flour,  48    and  of  bread, 
Barley,  ditto      48  ditto  of  meal,         37I  ditto 
Rye,  ditto         54  ditto  42    ditto 

Oats,  ditto        40  ditto  22  J  ditto 

Peas,  ditto        60  ditto  51    ditto 

Could  the  quantity  of  bread  one  nfes  daily  be  alio  kno 
k  would  much  facilitate  this, enquiry.  This,  howeveri 
not  been  altogether  afcertained ;  but  in  one  cafe  it  has  I 
been  known,  and  from  it  a  probable  conje£hire  may  be  ft 
ed  of  the  reft,  and  it  is  this :  In  Scotland,  I  believe  all  0 
a  labouring  man  is  allowed  2  pecks  of  oat-meal  weeklj 
his  food,  amounting  in  weight  to  17^  lbs.  averdupois, 
this  in  addition  to  the  beer,  the  milk,  or  the  broth,  wfaid 
gets  along  with  it.  This  meal  will  produce  23^  lbs.  of  br 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  3y  lbs.  daily,  or  53y  ounces.  HV 
he  is  fed  on  wheaten  bread,  he  gees  3  loaves  a  day,  at  fron 
oz.  to  22  oz.  weight  each  y  for  in  thb  the  praAice  is  not 
form,  but  more  generally  16  oz.  than  any,  which  make 
oz.  daily.  Such  is  the  allowance  to  each  reaper  in  bar 
and  i'uch  is  the  quantity  which  a  fervant  boarded  in  the  1 
ter's  houfc  receives  the  whole  year  over ;  but  when  ead 
bourer  lives  in  his  own  houfe,  with  his  wife  and  fiimily  arc 
bim,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  makes  a  quantity  confider 
leis  to  ferve,  and  which  fhould  be  held  in  view,  when  f< 
ing  an  eftimate  of  what  the  whole  cooununity  at  an  ave 
may  confume  yearly,  fuppofing  in  this  ftage  of  the  eftin 
that  all  are  fed  on  bread  alone.  It  will  be  neccfiarj,  alii 
make  a  diftin£tion  between  the  diflerent  clafies,  as  comp 
of  youth,  able  bodied,  and  fuperannuated,  and  even  men  i 
women,  as  thefe  laft  are  generally  fupported  on  a  lefi  n 
Having  all  this  in  view,  I  would  conjeflure,  that  all  m 
between  the  years  of  10  and  50,  would  require  42  oz.  d 
the  females  of  the  fame  age  35  oz.,  and  all  of  both  fexa 
low  10  and  above  50,  28  oz.  each. 

Now,  from  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Scotland,  lately  ] 
Ufhed,  it  appears  that,  in  the  whole  community^  the  po 
lion  in  x  264  fouls^  is  as  under : 


between  lo-and  50    .     351  fiiy  «t  41  ox.  ea^hcnce  14784  f ' 

u  lUtto  404  ^  i^t  35  ditto  14140 

ekes  below  zo  &  above  50  508  aS  ditto  14)94 


Average  of  12(4        will  bence  be  1364  (4JX48)34.r36* 

k  allowance  of  34.136  oz.  daily  of  bread  to  each  indi* 
d  at  an  avcfage,  is  made  on  the  fuppolaiion^,  that  thd 
e  live  upon  bcead  alonCf  which  b  not  by  any  means  ta 
-anted ;  for  animal  food  was  always  to  fome  extent,  and 

io  confiderable  proportion  forms,  a  part  of  the  food  of 
Kople.  How  much  this  may  operate  towards  a  reduo- 
ia  the  ufe  of  bread,  I  have  no  particular  data  from  which 
Qmate^  but  merely  fron^  coajeAure,  which  to  me  i'eems 
able.  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  two  thirds  of  the  people  eat 
id  food  daily,  and  that,  in  confeqoence  thereof,  they  make 
)f  only  one  Aaif  of  the  bread  which  other  ways  muft  have 

required  for  their  (ubfiftence  i  but  that  the  remaining 
1  part  of  the  people  depend  almoft  folely  upon  bread, 
out  receiving  much  of  their  fubfiftence  from  animal  food 
1:  Hence,  on  this  principle  of  calculation,  one  third  o( 
ibove  aUdwance  of  34.136  ounces,  will  fall  to  be  deduc- 
U  eftimating  the  average  of  bread  made  ufe  of  by  the 
le  body  of  the  people,  maUng  22.75  oz«  ^^^^7  ^o  ^^^  ^ 
hnL 

Now,  if  one  perfon  ofes  daily  22.75.  oz. 
loyooojooo  will  ufe  227,500,000,  ozs* 
tons,        cfvtj.        lis, 
di  b  equal  to        6347         13  14  in  a  day 

or  to    44)433         11  98  in  a  week 

or  2,316,85^         10  70  in  a  year. 

he  above  includes  flour  and  meal  from  every  defcrip* 
of  corn  ufed  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  wheat,  of 
di  there  is  aiSuredly  more  ufed  io  the  food  of  the  peo« 
than  of  any  other  fpecies  of  grain,  the  quantity  can  per- 


t  Is  a  cwloat  ftQ,  that  the  proportioo  between  males  and  femalei  itrm, 
I  the  rcrerfe  of  this,  there  being  35  males  born  for  3 1  females ;  where- 
c  proportioii  in  a£kual  cxiftence  as  above,  is  40  females  to  $s  ntles  ; 
iy  it  Oiould  appear,  that  about  16  out  of  45  males  bom,  eithei  kzre  the 
ry,  perifli  in  battle,  or  are  loft  by  (hipurcck.  Some  few  females  alio 
the  count  ry,  or  are  loft  by  fiiipwreck,  which  will  make  the  proportioa 
reatcr  oC  n^ies  wha  cU&ppear  firoa  the  population. 
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haps  be  afcertained  nearly  to  predfioH.  ThWy  the  Ck; 
Edinburgh  and  country  for  6  miles  round  is  known,  fnMli 
tual  furvey,  to  contain  about  i  io»ooo  inhabitants,  and  to 
yearly  about  165,000  *  boils,  or  82,500  qoanen  of  win 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  6  buihels  for  each  peribn  ycM 
a  quantity,  I  fhould  fuppofe,  that  may  be  ftated  with  a  < 
fiderable  degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  average  individual  c 
fnmpt  of  the  whole  nation  at  large;  for  although  in  Edinbs 
itfeif,  there  is  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oatmeal  ufedp 
in  a  great  proportion  of  Scotland,  and  a  confideraUe  en 
in  the  weft  of  England,  and  in  Wales,  the  people  live  if 
upon  oatmeal  than  wheat,  yet  as  the  great  body  ctf  the  I 
lifh  nation  live  altogether  on  wheaten  bread,  the  efKn 
of  6  buihels  yearly  to  each  perfon,  at  an  average  all  1 
Great  Britun,  feems  probable  to  tie  neither  a  too  great  o 
too  fmall  an  allowance. 

Now  6  buihels  is  equal  to  360  lb.  of  wheat  1  a88  lb 
flour,  and  384lb.'of  bread,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  i6.  8  < 
ces  of  bread  daily  to  each  individual,  at  an  average.  Tl 
if  one  perfon  ufes  this  a  day 

tons.  cwi.  /If. 
10,000,000  will  ufe  1 0,520,584 lbs.  4696     13    52  in  a  d 

32,876    14   28  in  aw 
i»7M>^85    14   52  in  a  f 
which  is  of  flour         i>285,7i4      5   95 
and  of  wheat         1,607,142    17    16 
which,  at  60  lb.  the  buihel,  comes  to  7,500,000  qaaKers. 

Again,  if  we  fuppofe,  that,  in  a  feafon  of  medium  fttfi 
an  acre  (Englifli,)  affords  for  bnad,  exdufive  of  the  j 
20  bufhels ;  then,  to  produce  the  above,  would  req 
3,000,000  of  acres,  and  if  crop  1 799,  confelled  on  all  hi 
fww  to  have  been  a  bad  one,  had  been  deficient  to  the  ex 
only  of  5  buQiels  the  acre,  hence  the  failure  on  3000,6* 
acres,  would  amount  to  1,875,000  quarters,  a  quantity  fi 
cient  to  have  loaded  the  whole  Royal  Navy  of  Great  Bri 
at  prefent  in  commifiion,  although  divefted  of  its  guns,  1 
having  no  more  hands  on  board  than  fuflkient  to  navi{ 
the  vdTcls. 


*  The  Corporation  of  Bakers  in  the  Royalty  of  Edinbni^g^  ufe  n 
about  55,oco  bolls  4>f  wheat,  and  thefe  are  on  good  grouods  fopfOM 
take  mc  tiirti  part  of  all  the  wticatca  bread  in  the  city  and  a^t  the  W 
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It  was  before  calcaUtedi  that  the  whole  tvead  of  every 
kTcription  ufed  in  Britain  yearly,  amounted  102)3169894 
ites  10  cwt.  70  lbs;  from  this  deduA  the  weight  of  whcac 
Xead,  as  above,  and  the  remainder,  602,608  tons,  6  cwt.  18 
fit.  will  be  the  quantity  of  bread  made  from  other  kinds  of 
irain,  fuch  as  oacs,  barley^  &c. 

Ir  will  not  be  eafy  to  afcerrain  the  exa£l  proportion  that  thefts 
Rfferent  fpecies  of  corn  bear  to  each  other  in  the  above  quan- 
ity  of  breads  but  I  fhould  think  that  it  will  not  be  far  from 
he  mark,  to  eftimate  them  in  the  following  proportions  in 
6  S  viz.  oats  6\  ry.'  1  ;  barley  i  ;  and  peas  i.  Now,  as 
kated  page  132,  the  rel'peftivc  weights  of  each  will  be  as 
lider : 

lbs. 
6  BuQiels  of  oats  at  30  lb.  of  bread  each,  will  be  1 80 
2  do.  of  rye  at  56         do.  112 

I  do.  barley  at  50         do.  50 

1  do.  peas    at  68         do.  68 


10  in  all,  will  average  each  41.0 

low,  if  41  lb.  be  accounted  as  equal  to  the  bread  from  one 
nffael,  the  before  flr.tcd  quantity,  viz.  602,608  tons  16  cwt. 
8  lbs.  will  be  cquiil  to  the  bread  of  32,923,010  bnilicls,  or 
,1 15,376  quarter*. 

The  next  point  to  be  afcertaincd,  and  it  would  be  very  dc- 
reable  that  ir  could  be  done  with  precifion,  is,  How  many 
ufhels  from  each  acre  in  cultivation,  on  the  average  of  ihcfe 
fft  mentioned  crops,  arc  converted  into  bread  ?  It  muft  be 
bvious,  that  it  can  be  but  very  few,  as  malt  confumes  almolc 
tie  whole  barley,  and  horfes  the  whole  beans,  and  a  great  pro- 
ortion  of  the  oats.  I  niuit  here  conjc^lure,  in  a  great  mea« 
irc  at  random,  and  from  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the 
lO',  that  each  of  thel'e  acres  produces  for  bread,  in  a  ieafori 
f  mediiim  fcniiiiy,  only  one  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  that 
i  thus  produced  from  an  acre  in  wheat,  or  5  bulhels  in  all  \ 
rem  i hence  the  number  of  acres  altogether  thus  cultivated 
riUbc  6,584,602.* 


*  To  tliis  add  3,000,000  in  wheat,  as  before  eftimatsd,  makes  0.5^41602^ 
Klfes  altugetiuT  in  Gicat  Britain  under  bread-corn.  It  is  generally  hippoied, 
^  U  En^and  alone  there  arc  2,000,000  of  acres  yearly  in  bare  fallow,  be- 
«es  what  is  in  turnip,  potatoes,  anificiat  grafcs,  and  vaiious  uthci  vcgcta- 
««*.  Prt^bably  the-  \vholc  lands  cultivated  by  the  plough,  may  aniount  in 
wreat  Britain  to  I5,c«0,c03  of  acics. 

The 
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But  crop  I799»  after  pinching  greatly  the  brewer  of  his 
malt^  the  horks  of  thtXT  fee J^  and  even  the  land.itfelf  of  its* 
feed  corn,  woald  not  be  able  to  fpare  above  2  bufliels  each 
acre  of  thefe  crops  for  bread  to  the  people,,  and  thus  would 
arife  a  defedlion  from  the  ufual  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  the 
extent  of  2,469,225  quarters,  which  added  to  the  deficienq 
in  the  wheat  crop  already-  noticed,  makes  the  whole  amooot 
to  4,344,225  quarters  of  grain  of  every  dercription  in  ufe,  to 
be  converted  into  bread,  befides  the  deficiency  in  the  ufoal 
fupply  towards  malt,  horfe-corn,  ftarch,&c« 

How  the  nation  fhould  have  been  able  to  exift  at  all  un- 
der fuch  a  deficiency  in  the  crop  (which  moderately  eftimat- 
ed,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  in  detail,  yet  colUBivety  becomes 
immenfe)  (hould  now  be  attempted  to  be  accountrdl  for :  And 
It  can  be  accouuted  for,  from  three  diftinA,  but  co-operatife 
caufes: — ift.  The  crop  itfelf  vf as  iaU  of  being  got  ioi  and 
from  the  impreilion  general  among  the  country  people,  .of  its 
being  very  defective,  (in  fpite  of  all  that  the  NewfpapeK^mcn 
did  to  perfuade  them  to  the  contrary,)  they  did  not  begin  to 
make  foon  ufe  of  it,  after  it  was  got  in,,  infomucb  that  it 
was  near  to  the  beginning  of  November,  before  they  began 
tothrafh  it  out ;  while  happily  for  the  country  in  general, 
there  was  a  fufficiency  of  old  grain  in  hand,  ^partly  imported 
from  abroad)  to  fubfift  on  till  that  time  ;  and,  in  aid  to  all 
this,  the  next  crop  1800  was  begun  to  very  keenly,  by  the. 
n)iddle  of  Auguft  all  over  the  ifland,  and  in  many  places  lo 
days  fooner.  The  faving  by  this  alone,,  if  only  efiimated  at 
2  f  months  provifion,  (making  crop  1 799. ferve  only  9^  in* 
{lead  of  12  months,)  will  be  2,419870  quarters,  ad.  There 
was,  from  the  prefTure  of  the  deartb^  much  economy  in  the 
ufe  of  bread  by  all  ranks  of  people.  If  we  eftunate  this  fav- 
ing to  be  only  at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  a  day  of  bread  by  each 
perfon,  it  will  amount  to  the  aAonifhing  quantity  of  1.056,132 
quarters  in  a  year  ^  and  there  was,  beiides,  a  faving  by/«J^ 


The  whole  fmrface  bas  been  cikulated  as  nndcr  t 

Sy,  Mlltt*  Aerts,  Lmu  CmaOry     HUlt 

cafaile  of        immt  umfdhf 


England  and  Wales,  55»9*4         35i79i»36o         ^8,633,085  JAS^IS 

Scotland  30,600         19,584,000  6,a66,88o'         23,31 7iT>0 

TotaJ,  86,5*4  55i37573^-       ^^^^,9^S'        »0^7h39i 
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tic  kitehtnsf  and  other  fabftitutes  for  graun.  3d.  There 
was  a  verj  confiderable  importation  rf foreign  grain,  to  the 
^tent  of  not  lef?,  in  all  kinds^  than  2,000^000  of  quarteris. 
All  this  will  fufficiently  account  for  the  fubiiftence  of  the 
jpeople  hitherto,  notwithAanding  of  the  very  defeAive  crop 
1799,  and  even  will  in  fome  m(;arure  carry  us  on  during  the 
cxpenditure.of  crop  iSoOs  itfelf  greatly  (hort  of  an  average, 
befides  having  to  fupply,  from  its  early  confumption,  a  con- 
fiderable length  of  time  which  the  former  crop  left  unprovid- 
ed for. 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  p.  134,  that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  converted  into  bread  in  a  year  of  medium  fertility,  (in 
which  I  a^fo  underftand  that  the  nation  affords  its  own  fup- 
ply  of  corn,)  amounts  to  7,500,000  quarters. 

And  of  every  other  dcfcriptioh  l  .  „.  ,.,e^fl„ 

of  grain,  5  4»ii5»370  qrs. 

■ '      '  ' 

Total  required  for  bread,  1 1,615,376  qrs. 

But  this  is  neither  all  fent  to  market,  nor  is  it  all  that  the 
country  produces ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  included  in 
if,  all  that  the  farmers  themfelves   and  their  whole  body  of 
labourers,  (a  very  numerous  clafs)  require  at  home  for  their 
)wn  fubfiftence,  and  which  does  not  go  to  market  at  all  ;  al- 
o  the  crop  has  other  exigencies  to  provide  for  than  merely 
iread-corn.     There  is  indifpenfibly  Required  y^^^  for  the  foll- 
owing crop  ;  corn  to  feed  the  horfes  ivho  labour  the  land  s  com 
o  feed  the  horfes  in  every  other  department,  and,  what  is  per- 
laps  more  than  any^  malt  for  the  brewery  ;  for  man   cannot 
ive  by  bread   alone,  no  more  than  without  it  altogether. 
What  all  thofe  djtfcrent  departments  may  require,  I  fhail  now 
ndeavour  to  Aimate  in  detail,  fo  far  a^  I  have  data  for  the 
lifferent  cafes ;  al(b  the  grofs  amount  of  the  crop  itfelf  in  a 
ieafon  of  medium  fertility. 

Firft,  however,  with  refpeA  to  the  amount  of  the  crop, 
-which  I  muft  eAimate  from  pr6bable  cbnjedure  only,  for 
)recife  data  is  altogether  wanting, — I  fliould  fiippofe  that 
vheat,  rye,  beans,  and  peafe,  (all  com  with  little  huik)  will 
eturn  per  Ehglilli  acre  22 1  bu(hels  ;  barley  and  oats,  both 
oarfer  grain,  28.  It  has  already  been  ftated,  that  3,000,000 
f  acres  are  required  to  be  in  wheats  and  6,584,602  acres  in 
jrain  of  all  other  kind  :  Then  fuppofe  \  of  thele  to  be  in  rye, 
eans^  or  peafe,  equal  to  1,646,150,  hence  41646,150  acres. 

La 
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producing  22  f  bnfiids  each,  and  the  remsunder  419389452^- 
prodacing  28  bufhels  the  acre. 

Next,  (and  thefe  particulars  I  ftate  as  in  a  great  meaiiie 
confident  with  my  knowledge,)  for  every  acre  under  a  crop 
of  corn,  there  wiH  be  required  3^  bufhels  for  bread  to  the 
farmer  and  his  labourers ;  for  feed  4  bufhels,  and  for  horfe* 
corn  2f  bufhels,  making  10  bufhels  in  all,  for  what  may  be 
called  home  confumpt  on  the  farm,  and  this,  whether  the  crop 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

This  being  premifed,  let  us  fuppofe  a  year  of  medinm  fier- 
tility,  fuch  as  1 798,  the  produce  and  expenditure^  therefore,of 
the  crop  would  be  as  under  : 

garters* 
4^646,150  Acres  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.  at  22| 

bufhels  per  acre,  -  -  '  3*067,297 

4,938,45  2  do.  of  barley  and  oats,  at  28  bufli- 

els  per  acre,  -  -  -     1 7,284,582 

0,584,602  Acres  of  land  in  bread-corn  pro- 
ducing in  all  .  -  30,351,179 

Difpofed  of  as  under : 
I  n.  for  feed  to  the  next  crop,  4>792>30i 

2d.  bread  to  the  people,")  employed  in  4,193,263 
3d.  corn  to  the  horfes,  3   hufbanJry  2,995,184 

Deduct  total  home-confumpt  i  i,98io>74S 

Remains  for  market,  18,371,131 

which  is  at  the  rate  of  15.  333  bufhels  from  each  acre. 

It  was  before  feen  that  the  quantity  required  by  the  whole 

i^uarters* 
nation  for  bread,  was,  119615,378 

Deduf^  what  is  required  by  the  hufoandmcn, 

as  above,'  4fX93>*93 

Remains  for  bread  to  the  rcfl  of  ilic  community     7,422,113 


*  Under  this  defcription  is  included,  not  merely  the  farfticrs  and  their  per* 
manent  labourers,  bat  alfo  the  occafional  work-people  in  hay-  time  hifvtili 
&c.  A  uumcious  body,  and  fupportcd  in  tbvfc  times  on  a  vciy  hivh  rate  of 
b^ard. 


to  matnfmn  the  IniaHtants  of  Great  Britain*       i^^  • 

le  qaantity  fent  to  market  as  before,  viz.  x  89371)131 
le  quantity  as  above  required  for  bread,       ^^^ii^i  13 

%  for  the  brewery,  the  diftillcry,! 

1,  and  corn  for  the  horfes  not  em-  >  1 0,949,01 8 

d  in  hufbandry,  3 

fuppofe  a  year  of  fcarcity,  fuch  as  crop  1799,  in 
the  return  was  at  leaft  onefourth  lefs  than  a  medium 
ence  the  produce  and  difpofal  of  it  will  be  as  under : 

Bujhels.  Quarters. 

50  acres  of  wheat,  &c.  at  16. 1 75  per  acre  9,800,597 
(52  do.  of  barley  &  oats  at  2 1.  do.  1 2,963,236 

Total  produce,  22,763,833 

home-confumpt  as  before,  1 1,980,748 

ains  for  the  market,  10,783,085 

8  at  the  rate  of  9  bufhels  the  acre  only. 

fuppofe  a  feafoQ  of  great  fertility,  fuch  as  the  ever 
iblc  year  1779,  when  the  crop  was  one-fourth  ABOFE 
im  crop,  and  on  which  the  farmers  got  all  rich,  al- 
they  (old  their  wheat  at  from  30s.  to  40s.  the  quar- 
1  every  thing  clfc  equally  low, — ^Thc  produce  and  ex- 
re  of  fuch  a  crop  would  be  thus : 

B.  pr,  acre*  garters. 

50  acres  of  wheat,  &c.  at     28.125.  i<^>3343i2r 

,52  do.  barley  and  oats  at     35.  21,605,727 

Total  produce,  37>939>848 

home-confumpt,  as  before,  1 1,980,748 

ains  for  market,  25,959,100 

!  at  the  rate  of  21.666  per  acre. 

:lude,  although  the  prccife  quantities  f^^ccified  in  the 
>f  this  eAimate  may  be  confiderably  different  from 

fadt,  yet  the  principle  on  which  it  is  conducted  will 
unihaken,  particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  dif- 

the  crop,  in  which  it  is  indifpenflble  that  a  precifc 
r  (not  a  proportion)  of  the  grain  produced,  muft  be 
I  in  the  cultivators  own  hands,  without  going  to  mar- 
1}  and  this  quantity,  bearing  a  great  proportion  to  the 
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whole  iti  a  year  of  medium  fertility,  preponderates  greailf 
again  ft  the  market  in  a  year  of  fcarcity,  and   is  only  llglitly 
felt  in  a  feafpn  of  abundance,  in  which  the  hufbandman,  hav- 
ing a  vaft  proportion  more  of  his  crop  to  difpoi'e  of,  not  on* 
ly  can  afford  to  fell  it  at  a  much  lefs  price,  but  actually  g^ 
more  to  himfelf.    Thus,  how  much  better  muft  it  have  been 
for  him  to  fell  si-f  bulhels  from  the  acre  in  1779  at  thethtn 
moderate  prices,  than  to  ftrll  9  bufheb  only  from  the  defec- 
tive crop  1 799,  with  all  the  ;fdvance  in  the  pf ice  \  for,  on 
comparing  the  price  of  any  thing  now,  to  what  it  was  20 
years  ago,    regard  (hould  always  be  had  to  this,    that  the 
'ualue  of  mcney  is  fallen,  and  that   in  no  mean  degree,  not 
going  above  one-balf  the  length  in  purchafing  any  one  arricl^ 
almoft,  but  particularly  labour  and  rent  of  Und^  that  it  did 
only  20  years  back  *,  when,  although,  the  peck  of  oatmeal  was 
to  be  had  from  9d.  to  is.  the  day-labourer  had  only  from 
9d.  to  IS.  a  day  to  provide  himfelf  in  every  thing  too ;  where- 
as bis  wages  have  now  advanced  to  double  thefe  rates,  and  laad 
to  double  the  rent,  not  in  confequence  of  the  prefent  itarih^ 
as  fome  people  have  a  vifionary  notion  ;  but,  previous  to  the 
period  when  fcarcity  occafioned   it  \  viz.  in  1 797  and  1 79S1 
when  the  oatmeal  was  as  low  as  9d.  the  peck,  and  the  quar- 
tern loaf  at  7d.  while  the  higheit  rented  land  at  prefent  ia 
the  country  was  then  taken,  at  the  blefied  rent  of  2  bolls 
of  wheat,  2  bolls  of  barley,  and  half  a  boll  of  oats  the  acrCi 
on  a  40  years  leafe  \      In  fa£t,  high  prices  of  provifions 
have   a  tendency  tp  lower  the   price  of  labour,  however 
unhappy  a  predicament  it  may  be  to  the  labourers  theiQ- 
ielves,  from  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  application  \  and 
high  rents  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price  of  provifions, 
from  the  necefllty  of  exertion  the  hufbandman  is  put  to,  as 
well  as  from  his  inability  to  hoard.     1  know,  indeed,  that 
there  is  a  very  general  notion  to  the  contrary  on  both  thefe 
points ;  but  1  believe  alfo,  that  farmers  and  labourers,  like  to 
the  rell  of  all  mankind,  difpofe  of  their  commodities  or  their 
talents,  at  all  times,  not  for  wtiat  they  can  afford^  but  juft  for 
what  they  can  get.     The  workman,  with  ten  helplefs  chil- 
'^ren  to  maintain,  getting  no  more  for  his  labour  than  he  who 
nas  none,  and  the  farmer  who  pays  lol.  the  acre  of  rent| 
getting  no  more  for  his  cprn  than  his  neighbour,  who  only 
pays  I  OS. 

Mid'Lothian,  February  180 1.  Jf. 

•  Which,  for  crop  i8co,  amounts  to  about  J3L  Sterling  the  Scot«acre,  or 
Ca.  8s.  the  EnglUb. 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

^hfiroB  of  the  Sjjtem  of  Agricultttn  purfued  in  his  Majss^ 
TT^S  FaRMS^  with  Remarks  continued  from  lafi  Numbtr^ 
.tjM  Carre/pondent, 

I  BfBAM  now  to  give  an  abftradt  of  the  Syftecn  of  Agricnl- 
irc  purfued  in  what  is  called  the  Flemijbfarm.  This  fapm 
onfifts  of  four  hundred  acres  of  good  loamy  foil,  one  hun- 
red  and  fixty  acres  only  of  which  are  kept  under  the  plough ; 
he  reft  being  probably  in  perennial  meadow,  although  the 
mploymcot  of  that  large  remainder  is  altogether  omitted  by 
Cr  Kent.  The  arated  part  is  divided  into  four  portions  of 
orty  acres  each,  and  is  managed  under  a  courfe  or  rotation 
f  four  years.  Firft  year,  wheat :  Second  year,  cabbage  or 
lover :  Third  year,  oats  :  Fourth  year,  beans. 

As  in  the  account  of  the  Norfolk  farm,  we  are  not  in- 
iormed  which  crop  gets  manure,  nor  whether  the  beans  are 
own  in  drills  and  hoed,  or  fown  breadcaft  and  left  to  weeds 
nd  nature.  The  tops  of  the  beans  are  taken  off,  juft  after 
he  bloffom  fets  :  This  is  an  excellent  practice,  efpecially  in 
vet  feafons  ;  and  I  have  known  it  done  m  ^Berwlck{hire,  b/ 
neans  of  a  fcythe  fet  in  a  ftraight  handle.  Half  of  the 
rheat  crop  is  Town  with  clover,  as  a  crop  for  the  fecond 
'ear  \  the  o-her  half  is  winter  andfpring  fallowed^  and  plant- 
d  with  cabbages. 

The  kind  of  cabbage  cuhivated,  is  the  drumhead.  The 
eed  is  fown  in  Auguii  :  The  plants  are  fct  out  in  beds  in 
^Jovemberj  and  tranfplanted  into  the  field  in  July.  Mr 
Cent  takes  no  notice  either  of  the  manner  of  planting,  or  the 
lulture  they  receive.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  lay,  that,  where 
abbages  are  propofed  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fields  they  ougI\c 
o  be  planted  in  regular  rows,  two  and  a  half  to  three  teet 
Uftancc,  fo  as  to  admit  the  horfe  hoe  \  and  that,  like  turnips, 
hey  fliould  likewife  be  carefully  hand-hoed.  After  this  crop^ 
\  (hould  confider  barley  would  thrive  excellently,  and  would 
)e  more  protitable  than  oats. 

Although  not  perfonally  converfant  with  the  management 
>f  fuch  foil  as  compofe  this  farm,  which  Mr  Kent  deicribcs 
n  one  part  of  his  report  as  good  loam,  and  in  another  as 
llrong  and  heavy,  I  {hall  venture  to  propofe  a  very  different 
[Jian  of  procedure,  founded  on  my  obiervation  of  the  manage- 
Dcnt  of  luperior  agriculturi As  in  Scotland,  on  fuch  lands. 
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Abolifliing  the  perennial  meadow,  the  whole  four  hundred 
acres  fhould  be  divided  into  fixteen  fields  of  twenty-fife  acra 
each :  Suppofing  two  of  thefe  taken  up  from  grafs,  as  a  por- 
tion or  eighth  parr  of  the  whole,  the  courfe  or  rotation  wodU 
be  as  follows  :  Fird  year,  oats  :  Second,  a  perfect  fiillow: 
Third,  wheat :  Fourth,  beans  in  drills :  Fifth,  barley,  Ibim 
with  mixed  grafs  feeds  as  formerly  propofed  for  the  Norfidk 
farm :  The  three  fucceeding  years  in  grafs,  and  fo  roand 
again  as  before. 

The  fallow  portion  ought  to  have  a  complete  drci&ng  of 
lime,  as  dired^ed  for  the  Norfolk  farm.  Part  of  ihe  por« 
tion  allotted  for  beans  in  the  above  plan  may  be  planted  wilii 
cabbages;  and  part  Town  with  vetches,  for  the  work  horbli 

Not  being  informed  what  portion  of  the  flock  belonging 
to  ihefc  farms  are  paltiired  in  the  park,  ir  is  impofiible  to 
form.tmy  accurate  eltimate  of  their  total  produce  annaaUj* 
Leaxing  that  circun.llance  out  of  confideration,  for  want  of 
daia^  the  following  may  be  taken  fairly  as  the  probable  pro- 
duce from  the  two  iarms,  under  the  propoled  plans  for  thdr  . 
cultivation. 

Wheat,  4»400  "J 

B:  Hey,  6,200  /  ^^  , 

Beans,  1,800  >^"*^^'S' 

Oats,  12,000 


Total,  24,400 

i.Ir  Kent  eflimates  3360  bufhels  of  wheat  and  rye,  which 
latrcr  is  not  taken  into  the  propofed  fyftem  ;  and  5000 
bufliels  of  onts  and  beans.  It  is  not  neceiTary  to  mention  the 
diilerence,  being  (ufiiciently  obvious. 

Mr  Kent  mentions,  that  forty  oxen  arc  fatted  ofFannaallf, 
and  eight  hundred  fheep  bred  I  will  engage  on  thefe  fiarmi 
to  fatten  off  every  winter  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  oxen, 
and  five  hundred  flieep ;  and  to  feed  off  every  fummer  at 
leail  five  hundred  lambs,  and  three  hundred  ewes*  Upon 
the  whole,  fo  far  as  it  is  poffible  to  eflimate  the  value  of 
land  unfeen,  had  I  a  capital  enough  for  fo  great  an  undertake 
ing,  1  would  not  h'jfitate  to  give  a  rent  of  four  thoufand 
guineas,  for  a  thirty  years  leiife  of  his  Majefly's  two  fanDS, 
Including   the   pnvilcgc  of  pafluring  Ihcep  and  CT^zn  ap4 
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nog  borfes  in  the  park>  and  fuppofing  the  farmer  to  have 
9  parifh  or  county  rates  to  pay. 

Mr  Kent  ftrongly  iniinuates  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  oxen 
tcr  borfes,  as  farm  work  cattle.  The  comparifon  contain* 
d  in  the  fourth  number  of  your  Magazine,  may  fuffice  as  a 
Omplete  refutation  of  that  idea.  Under  the  plan  I  have 
iropofed,  thirty  pair  of  hories  would  be  ncceflary  for 
he  two  farms  :  and,  as  the  Northumberland  Survey  reviev- 
ad  in  your  lafl  number,  clearly  (hews  that  a  team  of  fix  oxen 
xAs  at  Icaft  81.  annually  more  than  a  pair  of  horfes,  thirty 
inch  teams  of  oxen  would  occafion  a  lofs  of  240I.  It  is  alfo 
ikowni  that  fuch  an  ox-team  requires  ten  acres  more  for  its 
Ihiintenance,  than  a  pair  of  hories  ;  by  which  it  is  plain  that 
lUrty  fuch  teams  would  occafion  the  wafte  nearly  of  three 
hrndred  acres  of  land. 

1  muflt  however,  remark,  that  the  eOimate  given  in  the 
Northumberland  Survey,  is  by  far  too  low  rated.  The  resU 
I0&  on  iuch  an  ox-team  cannot  be  lefs  than  25I.  or  3QI.,  con- 
equently  on  fuch  an  extei.llve  farm  as  the  King's,  the  an- 
mal  lofs  would  amount  to  a  prodigious  fum,  independent  of 
he  land  waAed  in  fupporting  the  animals. 

I  make  no  remark  on  the  folding  of  iheep,  which  is  large- 
f  praftiled  in  the  king's  farms,  becaufe  I  do  not  pretend  to 
ny  acajrate  knowledge  of  folding ;  though,  fo  far  as  I  have 
lad  accef s  to  learn  concerning  it,  I  am  very  far  from  approv* 
ig  the  praAice. 

There  certainly  can  only  be  one  opinion  refpe^ing  the 
bort  notice  given  by  Mr  Kent,  refpe£ting  the  King's  mill 
ibr  lupplying  the  labourers  with  bread  meal  at  fird  coft.  It 
>s  highly  benevolent,  and  is  moft  judicious  charity  :  Let  all 
landlords,  nf^ead  of  compelling  their  unleafed  tenantry  to 
fell  beloM^  market-price,  which  is  downright  tyranny,  go  and 
do  likewile. 

I  have  feen  a  farther  report  from  Mr  Kent,  refpeAing  tho 
King's  flock  of  hne- ^ooUcd  Spaniih  (heep  ;  which  he  has  gra- 
cioufly  directed  to  be  lold  at  moderate  prices,  to  thofe  who 
are  wi  Img  to  try  tiie  breed.  I  am  forry  that,  not  having 
this  by  me,  1  am  unable  to  give  you  any  particulars  of  that 
patriotic  arrangement. 

firrr* 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTORS  OP  THE   FARME&*S   MAGAZINE. 

Receipts  for  deftroytng  the  Goofeberry  CaterpUlar. 

GENTLEMEN, 

In  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  yonr   AberdeeoiliiRj 
correfpondent  W.  C.  I  fend  you  the  following  receipt 
dcflroying  the  goofcberry-catcrpiilar. 

Take  one  Scots  pint  (two  Englifh  quarts)  of  tobacco 
quor,  and  mix  it  with  an  ounce  of  alumn  ;  when  this  is 
folvedy  -dip  a  brulh  in  the  liquor,  and,  as  foon  as  the  cat( 
lar  begins  to  appear,  hold  up  the  branches  fo  as  toexpofe 
under  fide  of  the  leaves,  and  draw  your  hand  gently  over 
iiairs  of  the  bru(h|  by  which  a  fmall  (hower  of  the  liqi 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  baclc  of  the  leaves,  where  the  d^l 
terpillars  generally  re(^,  which  will  effcAually  deftroy  m\ 
«ggs,  and  the  caterpillars  will  die  in  a  few  minutes.  ^ 

N.  B.  The  above  receipt  obtained  a  premium  of  Ten  GaU 
neas  from  the  Highland  Society,  after  due  examination  g  fo ' 
this  reafon  alone  I  have  fent  it  you  :  It  is  recorded  in  the  firil  i 
Vol.  of  their  tranfaftions,  and  is  introduced  with^oauch  ironf' 
by  the  Editors  of  the  London  Monthly  Magazines  by  way  of ' 
extra£t>  in  the  midft  ot  their  phihjhphical  intelligence. 

The  following  contrivance  of  Colonel  Johnes  of  Hafbd  bi 
Cardiganlhire,  has,  I  am  informed,  been  fuccefsfully  praAit 
^d  by  his  gardener  in  dcftroying  the  goofeberry. caterpillar. 
Quick  lime  being  carefully  llrewed  under  the  bulh,  it  is  thai 
covered  clofe  by  a  cone  made  of  coarfe  painted  tarpalin,  tf^ 
tended  upon  three  or  four  wooden  hoops  j  a  common  fuflu* 
gating  bellows,  containing  tobacco  and  fulphur  in  equal  qittD" 
titles,  is  introduced  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  thecon^ 
when  a  few  momenis  are  fufliciL'nt  to  fufE)cate  all  the  caieit 
pillars,  who  are  completely  deftroyed  by  falling  on  the  hot 
lime.  It  will  be  nect  flary  to  caution  your  correfpondeoti 
not  to  let  the  buih  remain  too  long  under  the  fumigation,  n 
I  once  faw  a  goofeberry  tree  killed  entirely  by  remaioiog  to0 
long  in  the  fumes  of  fulphyr. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  communication  qf  your  corrdf 
pondent  A.  S.  on  the  fioring  of  ivinUr  apples^  I  beg  leave  to 
fubjoin  the  following  remark:  viz.  That  in  the  ibuth,  fcniii 
reckoned  preferable  to  draw  for  packing,  as  it  never  gives  the 
apples  a  muily  talle,  which  flraw  is  very  apt  to  do. 

P.  ft 
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LVEEAL  pf  your  correfpondents  h^ve  s^bly  treated  the  im- 
int  queftiop  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  fal" 
•  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  are  marihalled  ia 
parties,  the  one  probably  made  up  from  elay  land  far* 
\  or  thofe  who  have  contracted  clay  land  notions  ;  and  the 
r  ihc  rcverfe, — So  as  not  to  difcufs  the  point  with  impar- 
ty  i  it  feems  to  me  to  be  necelTary  to  put  the  queiUon 
rently  from  what  they  have  done;  as  thus.  Whether 
iws  are  upon  certain  foils  a  neceiTary  part  of  the 
rfe^  or  if  only  incidental,  that  paifing  years  may  or  may 
i^^quire.  My  notions  upon  the  cafe  thus  ilated,  are,  That 
11  foils  by  their  own  nature  demand  a  continued  conilancy 
rop,  (in  which  the  public  and  private  intereils  concurring) 
rotation  of  every  farm  ought  to  be  governed  by  that  fu- 
ne  lav,  and  no  more  have  a  fallow  in  profped  than  a  year 
bfolute  (Icrilicy,  which,  were  they  general  over  the  kind- 
ly would  really  be  the  cafe.  This  is  one  point  decidedly 
inft  the  clay  land  farmer,  who  confiders  a  fallow  unavoida- 
in  a  given  time,  and  on  that  account  is  more  patiently  to* 
nt  than  becomes  him,  of  the  gradual  propagation  of  weeds. 
!liat  the  neceffity  of  this  practice  may  be  warded  of  for 
Dgth  of  years,  is  evident  to  me  from  the  number  of  expe- 
its  found  in  the  new  hufbandry  which  may  be  fubltituted 
ts  (lead  \  winter  and  fpring  tares  are  off  the  ground  in 
d  time,  to  admit  of  a  baltard  fallow  preparatory  to  that 
f%  wheat.  Spring  and  fummer  cabbages  fucceed,  oats 
Dw,  and  drilled  beans,  concluded  by  barley,  grafs  leeds, 
and  pafture. 

Jo  prance,  however,  tends  more  powerfully  to  the  extir- 
iDg  of  fallow,  and  the  weeds  which  gives  its  rife,  than  the 
lipg  of  all  white  corns  without  exception,  which,  if  exe- 
ed  at  wide  intervals,  to  admit  the  horfe-hoeing  plough,  and 
t  plough  effe£lually  ufed  to  moulder,  clean,  and  earth  up  the 
p,  would  prove  an  abfolute  panaccx  to  the  evils  attending 
:  chy  lands.  No  feafon,  however  rude,  could  batter  their 
iace  in  oppolition  to  the  crumbling  of  its  work,  no  weed 
)ear  but  to  be  ploughed  down,  and  the  teeding  of  the  roots 
uld  infallibly  load  the  grouxid  with  an  ufluuially  burden- 
iccrop. 
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A1I|  tbereforci  I  am  difpofed  to  yield  to  Mr  Claylaiidi 
this  ;  that  as  the  foil  is  pregnant  with  evil  as  well  as  _ 
bare  fallow  cannot  be  blotted  oat  of  the  farmer's  callcndar, 
an  extraordinary  part  of  the  regimen  of  the  farm, 
flovenly  farmers  exift,  and  untoward  feafons  come  to 
and  worfe  than  all,  while  removing  tenants^  by  a 
fcourging}  bring  upon  their  fucceflbrs  this  foul  difeafe: 
God's  name,  then,  purge  and  falivate,  by  the  mercurial 
of  &II0W,  but  do  not  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  biR 
fare,  ncctriTary  at  a  ftated  revolution  to  the  vigour  and 
lity  of  the  farm  *• 

SCOTUI. 
Ber^viclfljire^   7 
AW.  i8oi»     5 


TO  THE  CONOUCTOKS  OF  THE  FARMER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  various  branches  of  Rural  Economj. 

GENTLEMEN,  February  ^h^  iSoiij 

In  the  TorkQiire  Quarterly  Report,  dated  the  7th  oky. 
your  correfpondent  gives  you  the  following  infbrmatioai! 
^<  The  fallows  for  turnips  have,  as  ufual,  received  their  it^. 
ploughing ;  what  are  called  fummer  fallows,  are  here  gqtf> 
ally  deferred  till  after  fpring  feed* time,  when  the  ftrong  foib 
turn  up  dry  and  broken  :"  Whether  or  not  this  be  good  hot' 
bandry  in  the  main,  I  leave  to  better  judges.-— To  know  tfas 
proper  time  to  plough  fallows,  is  certainly  of  much  conb* 
quence.  In  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  inhere  are  feveral  ad- 
vocates for  the  times  mentioned  above,  while  others  (I  think. 
the  greatell  number)  prefer  November  and  December  fist! 
all  defcriptions  of  fallow.  As  I  do  not  recolle^k  having  feen 
much  in  your  ufeful  mlfcellany  upon  this  fubjed,  I  fhiU 
be  glad  TO  have  your  opinion,  or  that  of  fome  of  your 
readers  of  experience.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  fre* 
quently  obi'erved,  that  if  flrong  fallows  do  not  receive  their 


*  ri'Iiocgh  we  have,  from  moti?cs  of  imparliality,  given  a  place  to  (hti* 
beve  letter,  yet  we  arc  bouod  in  duty  to  Autc,  that  the  fentimcntsof  thcH" 
hor  art  decidedly  coiitradi£led  by  the  refult  of  every  trial  we  have  madett 
itccrtaln  whether  fummer  fallow  could  be  difptnfed  with  upon  heavy  fciU>' 
f  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  adopted,  we  dont  qucdion  but  that  the  necc£" 
iiy  of  bare  fallow  m:iy  be  lellcned.  To  lay  it  afiJc  altogether  upon  «'■? 
^  -^''^    v.yuW  however  bw  attended  \v::li  the  grtaldl  inilVhiwL  N. 
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ighing  till  April  or  May,  and  if  the  fucceedlng  fam- 
s  not  bring  a  good  deal  of  rain,  they  can  but  feldom, 
a  'confiderable  additional  expence,  be  fufficiently  re- 
lefore  feed  time ;  and  that,  if  they  are  ploughed  in  No- 
or  December,  the  rains,  fnow,  and  froft,  make  them 
:e  eafily,  provided  the  fccond  ploughing  is  given  in 
bllowing.     The  third,  I  think,  fliould  be  given  in 
IT  early  in  July.     When  the  firft  is  not  given  till 
:ither  they  do  not  receive  ploughings  enough,  or  gelt 
:  too  ihort  an  interval,  and  when  the  utmoft   is  done 
;  time  will  allow,  ftlll  the  land  is  generally  too  cloddy, 
opinion,  (but  I  give  it  with  dilEdence,  and  a  wifli  to 
ured  with  that  ot  others  more  able  to  judge),  clods  are 
IS  in  feveral  rel'pefts.     They   cannot   be  fufficiently 
d  by  the  manure  and  fallowing,  and  frequently  contain 
boibms  the  roots  and  feeds  of  pernicious  weeds,  be- 
eventing  the  feed  from  being  laid  at  a  proper  depth  ; 
lis  fliould  be  depends,  probably,  on  that  of  the  foil^ 
:  nature  of  the  fub-lbil  \  but  it  appears  to  me  to  re- 
:on{ider;Able  attention.     Wheat  appears  to  have  two 
he  one  is  called  the  feminal,  and  the  other,  the  coronal 
The  Jirjly  1  have  heard,  grows  with  the  germ  in  au- 
ind,  with  the  farina,  (upportsthe  plant  till  the  fpring; 
h  trme  tlic  coronal  root  forms  jud  within  the  furface, 
ts  out  Oalks,  upon  the  number  and  ftrength  of  which 
idnefs  of  the  crop  will  principally  depend.     They  will, 
T,  not  be  iUfiicient,  if  the  i'eed  and  feminal  root  are 
:p  enough  to  be  fccured  againd  the  inclemency  of  the 
r   in  winter,  and  if  the  foil  is  not  pulverized  fo  as  to 
he  tender  fibres  a  free  paiTage  in  fearch  of  food.     Part 
food  is,  I  conceive,  (efpecially  where  the  land  has  been 
rd  with  judgment)  received  from  the  air,  rains  and 
more  bcneiicially,  by  foils  which  have  been  ploughed 
winter,  and  which  are  well  pulverized,  than  by  thofe 
are  bound  in  l.irge  clods.     Some  farmers  aflert,  that 
rquently  advantageous  to  have  a  good  many  clods  upon 
wheat,  cipcci.illy  when  the  land  has  not  been  long  in 
or  is  not  ilrong.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  having  land 
1  tillage,  nor  tor  having  any,  but  very  ftrong  land» 
r- fallowed  ;   neither  am  I  convinced,  that  it  is  necef- 
I  every  kind  of  feafon,  and  in  every  cafe,  to  fummer- 
even  land  of  tliis  defcription.     But  I  am  decidedly  of 
1,  that  to  fuir-'ier-fillow  turnip  foils,  is  extremely  in- 
to the  occupier  and  to  the  community.    Good  loams.ii 
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light  foilsy  and  fuch  as  have  but  a  very  fmsdl  mixture  of  di 

and  are  dry,  will,  if  kept  frefh  by  an  alternatioD  of  tib{ 

and  grafs,  produce  turnips  worth  three  to  fix  pounds  an  aq 

and  more  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  after  them,  than  if  kept] 

the  fummer  in  naked  fallow.     They  will  alfo  grow  d^ 

and  grafs  better*     This  management,  therefore,  brings  ^ 

for  a  much  larger  ftock,  which,  by  encreafing  the  quantitfj 

manure,  will  at  the  fame  time  encreafe  the  fucceeding  aag 

Throughout  it  clearly  (hews,  that  the  farmer,  who  purfoeil 

has  rationally  built  his  hopes  of  encreafing  the  quantity  of  ki 

moft  fertilizing  article,  on  a  folid  foundation.     In  many  pm 

of  thi^  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Torkfhire,  too  much  land  j| 

I  apprehend,  fummer-fallowed,  which,  from  the  nature  of  ij 

foil,  is  capable  of  growing  great  crops,  of  turnips.     For  tU 

the  farmers  are  fometimes  culpable,  but,  in  general,  I  h 

lieve,  it  is  owing  to  another  caufe ;  namely,  reftri£tive  a 

venants,  inferted  by  agents  who  draw  the  agreement  by  ibn| 

approved  in  the  early  days  of  their  great  grandfathers.    I  n 

very  far  from  imputing  to  thefe  gentlemen  any  wilful  deiil 

tion  from  what  they  know  to  be  right.     God  knows,  thecl 

timate  I  have  found  of  their  fapience  and  agricultural  ahjf 

ties,  acquits  them  of  that  charge.     But,  as  the  cultivation! 

the  earth  involves  the  moft  important  interefts  of  ibcietfi^ 

muft  fincerely  hope,  that  land«owners,  finding  that  miit 

more  is  neceflary  than  merely  to  be  able  to  write  and  kec 

an  account,  will  foon  attend  moft  particularly  to  the  qualii 

cations  of  their  agents.     In  confequence  of  the  covenaou 

have  pointed  out,  the  grafs  land  has  been  kept  in  grafs,  an 

the  tillage  land  in  tillage,  from  generation  to  generation.    1 

this  cafe,  turnips  cannot  be  expelled,  however  favourable  tk 

foil  may  naturally  be.     Perhaps,  to  break  up  all  thofe  p 

tures  which  are  fit  for  grazing  large  cattle,  would,  in  £oD 

parts  of  the  country,  be  wrong ;  but  all  other  paftures  fhod 

give  way  to  the  plough.     Much  more  corn^  heef^  and  muttn 

would  then  be  brought  to  market,  and  a  profpedl:  opened  i 

being  able  to  raife  food  enough  for  our  own  confumpticM 

To  rely,  for  part  of  this,  upon  foreigners,  whofe  policy  ma 

fometimes  induce  them  to  ftarve  us,  is  hurtful  and  dan^roo 

in  the  extreme :  It  is  difgraceful,  if  we  can  fupply  ouflelfC! 

Whether  we  can,  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but  I  am  inclined  H 

entertain  an  opinion,  that  we  can.     If  the  beft  fyftemof  hut 

bandry  and  good  management  were  adopted  in  every  part  <| 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  -,  if  a  general  Indofure  BiU,  to  fi» 

lUate  the  improvement  of  common  and  wafte  lands^  was  pijC 
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ind  if  the  (anners,  in  many  parts  of  England,  would  Id^ 
leir  confamption,  by  yoking  only  two  inftead  of  four  or 
lorfcs  in  their  ploughs  and  carts>  an  additional  quantity 
od  mighty  I  think,  be  brought  to  market,  much  greater 
that  we  have  imported  on  an  average  of  the  laft  feven 
I  and  fully  equal  to  the  fupply  of  our  encreafed  popula* 
It  was  laft  year  ftated  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that» 
r  proper  management,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might 
raife  food  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  twenty  mil* 
of  inhabitants.     How  much  this  exceeds  the  prefent  po-* 
:ion,  I  cannot  fay ;  but  if  it  is  an  increafe  of  no  more 
four  to  five  millions,  I  am  induced  to  fupport  the  opinion 
le  Noble  Lord  who  made  the  (latement.     A  full  pepula- 
&d  by  the  produce  of  domeftic  agriculture,  would  bring 
cceflion  of  real  power,  and  lay  a  ftill  broader  foundation 
m  increafe  of  wealth.     What  I  have  ftated,  as  to  fupply- 
aorfelves,  will  not,  I  hope,  appear  improbable,  when  it  is 
idered,  that  the  average  I  have  mentioned,  of  wheat  and 
r,  is  not  more  than  about  500,000  quarters,  and  that,  in 
period  I  have  taken,  we  have  had  three  unfavourable 
OS,  and  two  in  fucceffion,  worfe  than  any  other  in  the 
lory  of  any  man  living :    The  crops  were  confequently 
h  below  the  average-produce,  not  only  in  this  country^ 
alfo  abroad,  and  this,    i  believe,   is  the  fole  caufe    of 
prefent   high   prices  of  grain.      War,  monopoly,  and 
falling,    had    pretty  much    the  fame    chance   to  pre« 
a  few  years  ago,  that  they  have  now,  yet  corn  was  then 
moderate,  or  a  low  price,  becaufe  it  was  plentiful,  and 
tiful  btcaule  the  feaibns  were  favourable.    Notwithftand«^ 
the  great  number  of  men  employed  in  the  army  and  na- 
there  has  been  no  want  of  hands  in  agriculture.      Now, 
or  gallant  defenders  belong  to  us  in  peace  as   well  in 
,  and  although  they  may  confume  more  animal  food  in 
one  cafe  than  when  differently  employed  in  the  other^ 
Ich  by  the  bye  leaves  more  vegetable  food  for  the  lower 
es)  as  I  cannot  conceive  that  they  eat  any  mor«,  upon  thg 
kp  I  do  not  believe  that  the  war  has  raifed  the  price  of 
1.    The  waft«  io  much  fpoke  of,  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
atcrbalanced  by  the  gieat  number  of  pro\  ifion  ffaips  which 
faperiority  of  our  navy  enables  us  to  brjug  into  our  ports^ 
ch  would  otherwife  go  to  thofe  of  our  enemies,  and  which^ 
ime  of  peace,  we  would  have  no  right  to  capture.      The 
e  to  which  the  unequalled  exploits  of  our  navy  has  redo.- 
the  (hipping,  merchantSi  and  credit  of  our  enemies,,  has  d» 
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dotibt  enabled  us  to  appear  in  the  great  corn  markets  ata 

againft  a  more  feeble  competition  than  would  have  appa 

in  time  of  peace^  which  may  countera£l  the  additional  fi^ 

and  infurance.      With  regard  to  what  has  been  fo  gener 

and  fo  loudly  faid,  as  to  the  circulating  medium,  taiesi « 

having  increafed  the  difficulties  of  the  lower  orderSi  I' 

leave  to  refiife  my  aflent  to  the  pofition.      Dr  Adam  Sii 

has  informed  us,  that  grain  was  not  fo  high  in  the  laftod 

ry  (upon   the   average)    as   in  that  immediately  preccd 

Now,  if  this  be  true,  and  if  we,  at  the  flime  time,  give  cr 

to  what  that  great  man  Hiys,  as  to  an  increafe  in  the  pric 

labour  having  taken  place  in  the  lad  century,  and  to  tbe 

ditlonal  price  of  foap,  candles,  fait,  and  leather,  being  ct 

terbalanced  by  the  additional  quantities  and  lower  price 

potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  coarfe  cloth,  how  can  i 

made  appear,  that  the  condition  of  the  people  in  queftioB 

become  worfe  ?  A  few  fa£ts  are  worth  a  thoufand  arguim 

and  I  believe  it  can  be  made  appear,  from  well  authentic 

records,  that  the  average-price  of  corn  was  higher,  and 

of  labour  much  lower,  in  the  feventcenth,  than  in  the 

century ;  and  that  in  the  former,  fcarcity  occurred,  in  a 

quence  of  unfavourable  feafons,  in  which  the  lower  r 

were  in  a  much  more  deplorable  f^ate,  than  that  to  which,: 

the  fame  caufe,  they  are  row  unfortunately  reduced.    1 

who  view  the  increafe  of  wages  with  fuch  gloomy  apprc 

fions,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  what  the  celebrated  authe 

the  Wealth  of  Nations  fays  upon  the  fubjeft :    <  The  li 

reward  of  labour,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  effeft  of  incrc 

wealth,  is  alfo  the  caufe  of  increafing  population.     To 

plain  of  it,  is  to  lament  over  the  neceiTary  effe£t  and 

of  the  greateA  public  profperity.'     I  am  no  friend  to 

but  I  am  a  friend  to  my  country,  and,  in  times  of  fuch 

ger  and  perturbation  as  the  preCent,  conflder  every  thin{ 

tends  to  raife  dilbontent,  by  inducing  the  people  to  b< 

the  war  to  be  the  caufc  of  iheir  prefont  dilirefb,  as  highl 

trimental  to  the  dctirefl  intcreAs  of  this  kingdom,  and  fa 

able  to  the  views  of  our  enemies.     If  next  fcti\  time  be 

vourable  as  that  with  which  we  were  blcfled  laft  autufl 

hope  we  will  foon  liuve  a  bright  profpedl  of  plenty.     In 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  next  crop  being  fo  great,  if  the 

Ions  are  favourable,  that,  notwithftanding  war,  the  cifcol 

medium,  monopoly,  large  farms,  and  the  many  inept  re 

which  are  always  found  out  after  adverfe  feafons  and  d( 

grain  will,  next  winter^  be  at  a  moderate,  or  a  low  price 
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X  the  profpeA  more  likely  to  continue,  let  us  fupportf 
a  ill  parts  of  the  country,  what  the  city  of  London  has 
polcdy  and  petition  the  Leeiflature  for  a  general  enclofure* 

and  a  commutation  $f  tithes.  Such  petitions  will  en*- 
rue,  and  completely  llrengthen,  chofe  who  might  other- 
s  mrink  from  the  talk.  If  thefe  meafures  are  not  car- 
l  foon,  they  will  again  be  abandoned.  A  plentiful  crop 
.  obliterate  the  imprei&ons  which  have  been  made  as  to 
:  and  future  fcarcity  :  Let  thofe  who  think  otherwife»  be 
linded  of  the  clamour  that  w;:s  raifed,  and  the  enclofure- 
I  and  improvements  which  were  propofed  in  1796,  and  of 

torpid  flate  into  which  the  plenty  of  1797*  8  funk  the  ad- 
ates  of  thofe  meafures.  We  heard  but  little  more  of  them 
fcarcity  returned.     I  am,  very  iincerelyi 

Gentlemen, 
A  well-wifher  to  your'  Magazine, 
A  Northumberland  Farmbr* 

'•  S.  If  any  of  your  correfpondents  are  ftill  of  opinion, 
:  the  iflue  of  paper,  lince  the  commencement  of  the  Ame^ 
n  war,  has  raifed  corn  to  a  high  price,  I  mufl  beg  of 
m  to  confidery  that  even  fince  thuc  period,  it  has  been  at  a 
f  modetate,  or  a  low  price,  except  when  unfavourable 
bns  caufed  a  great  deficiency  in  the  produce ;  ai:d  that  in 
^7,  oats  could  hardly  be  got  off  in  the  fpring  and  fummer, 
IS.  5d.  to  IS.  8d.  per  Winchelter  buihel.  If  the  price, 
bin  the  lafl  year,  has  riien  above  the  ratio  of  tlie  dcficien- 
it  Ihould  nor,  in  my  opinion,  be  imputed  to  the  deprecia- 
1  of  money,  by  the  ifiue  of  bank-notes,  but  to  what  will 
ft  undoubtedly  happen  in  every  country  where  there  is  a 
icient  quantity  of  money,  either  in  paper  or  in  fpecie, 
ere  the  Legiflacure  is  wife  enough  to  fupport  freedom  of 
le,  and  where  a  deficiency  is  feen  or  apprehended,  in  any 
ide,  more  efpccialiy  one  of  the  firfl  neceili;y,  to  the  nm^ 
fion  to  pojp/s  it.  This  competition  is  perfectly  jud  and 
tbnable,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  Reverend  Mr  Fmdlaccr, 
thinking  the  increafe  of  price  occaiioned  by  it,  an  advaa- 
,e  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  Icilen  the  wade 
1  confumption,  and  to  prevent  dearth  from  ending  in  fa- 
ne. The  high  price  at  prel'ent,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
3ve  the  ratio  of  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  left  for  the 
irket  as,  at  firft  light,  appears.  For,  as  you  have  very 
Uy  oblerved  in  your  laft  numbetj  the  confumption  by 
noi  Ti.  VOL.  XI.  M 
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farmers  for  feed,  fervatits  and  horfes«  ftc  bang  the  finff. 
in  a  fcarce  as  in  a  plentiful  year,  a  crop  pne  Jourtk  ^^^BA^ 
produces  little  more  than  017/  half  of  the  ulual  fuppl)  (o  Vj^ 
carried  to  market. 

With  refpefl  to  the  circulating  medium^  I  think  lame  t^ 
roneous  opinions  are  entertaTned,  As  long  as  our  bank  tM 
not  only  pafs  withour  dilcount,  but  are  preferred  to  gold  fljff 
fllver,  they  will  not  depreciate  the  value  of  thefe  m^abi  irif 
raife  the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  A  carrcncy  to  I 
certain  amount  in  fpecie,  in  paper,  or  in  both»  is  necefirf 
for  the  trade  of  every  country,  and  beyond  chat  amomt  b» 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  will  circulate.  When  papeniM^ 
irey,  therefore,  is  iflued,  it  removes  an  equal  fum  in  fpecR^ 
and  creates  an  additional  capital  for  foreign  trade,  no  brandi 
of  which,  as  far  as  1  underttand,  requires  it  more  in  thepn^ 
clous  metals,  than  that  in  grain.  To  that,  very  probably,  tluC 
circulating  medium,  the  ifluing  of  which  has  been  fo  aoA 
condemned,  has  contributed,  moft  cflentially,  to  the  fbrmatiof 
of  that  large  and  hard  capital,  fo  neccfTary  in  purchafing  tim 
very  article,,  which  of  all  others  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  hM 
increafed  the  price  of,  and  which  we  could  not  have  iinport- 
ed  in  fuch  large  quantities  without  it.  The  ideas  I  hifC 
conveyed  as  to  paper  money,  nut  depreciating  the  valofl  fljF 
gold  and  filver,  are,  I  conceive,  fupported  by  fcvcral  aiithflB^ 
efpecially  by  Dr  A.  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations,  Jtt  pagei' 
437  and  490,  Vol.  I.,  and  alfo  by  bankers  and  nierdunts4£ 
g^cat  experience. 

ANl-dF.    I 

The  information  deCred,  (in  the  letter  inferted  in  fair 
laft  number,  figned  W.  C.  Aberdeenihire,)  relative  to  m% 
is  much  wanted  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  I  hop 
you,  or  fome  of  your  able  correfpondents^  will  fiion  g^ve  h 
in  your  Magazine. 

AN-dp;. 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTORS  OF   THB  FARlCE&'s  lIAOAZIIOk 

On  tie  effta  of  Tithes. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Your  correfpondent  N.  B.  p.  18,  does  not  read  me  fiv| 
when  he  make?  mo  ftate  the  exaftion  of  tithe  as  bdog  thi 
caufc  of  low  rents  in  England  :  I  have  faid  onlj^  tbai  k  Ji 
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Aie  chief  caufii  nof  the  file  caufe,  as  he  infers.  Jl^ant  of  leafef, 
|Uby  operate  the  fame  way»  and  fo  mul)  alio  nifant  of  economy 
midhour^  (example  5,  6,  or  8  cattle  in  a  p!ough,  where  2 
Alight  fcrve) ;  biit  thefe  two  la(l  forbidding  circumftatices^ 
ipmte  merely  in  proportion  as  improvement  is  prevented 
wf  the  one,  and  expence  occafioned  by  the  other ;  but  tithv 
Operates  in  a  dooble  capacity  towards  the  reduction  of  rent^ 
1^,  in  fo  far  as  its  intrinlk  deduAed  value  amounts  to  ;  and^ 
%B9mHf^  by  as  much  as  the  hufbandman  muft  be  reimbttrfed 
br  the  trouble  it  occaiions  him,  and  which,  although  an  in* 
iircA,  is  to  him  a  very  certain  fource  of  emolument. 
.  I  rouft  l^ill  iniiil,  that  the  drawing  of  tithe  can  be  no  ra« 
lonal  excnfe  for  not  improving  lands  in  England,  as  the  great 
Ibdy  of  land  there,  ful'ceptible  of  melioration,  is  fuch  as 
^ould  repay  the  extra  expence,  tithe  included,  during  the  ve«- 
7  time  the  improvement  was  going  on.  What  extra  ex- 
lence,  for  example,  would  be  incurred,  in  converting  the  old 
«^ed  paftuics  of  England  into  Corn  fields,  that  would  not  be 
l<£^yed  the  very  firft  year  ? 

Ik  may  indeed  appear  wonderful,  that  the  fsirmers  fliould 
liatce  fbch  an  outcry  againi^  tithe,  when  it  really  is  advanta- 
geous to  them  ;  but  it  is  only  one  fubje£l  of  wonder  added  ta 
Inother,  that  we  have  here  to  remark.  Both  proprietors 
nd  clergy  teem  to  iupport  them,  while  N.  B.  irriids,  as  well 
IS  myielf,  that  they  are  againll  the  interells  of  either.  But, 
ifter  M^JIeMtlj  oppofttion  fo  the  abolition  of  tithes,  is  not  to 
nt  inferred  on  their  part,  becaufc  they  have  not  yet  entered 
leartily  into  fchemcs  for  commuting  them. 

The  queflion  I  put^  Whether  tithe  free- lands  are  generally 
letter  cultivated  than  thofe  hable  in  tithe,  remains  ftill  nn« 
mfwered,  and  is  indeed  unanfwerable,  but  by  the  produ^lion 
if  pfecife  evidence.  If  titlie  were,  as  afTerted,  to  be  fo  very 
lilcouraging  to  cultivation,  it  muft  appear  an  allonHhing 
ircQinftance  indeed,  that  the  eft'cct,  neverthekfs,  cannot  be 
Krceived  in  any  particular  cafe. 

Alarch  180 1.  A  Scotch  Farmer. 


to  THE  COlSDtJCTORS  OF  THE  FARM^r's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Smut  on  JFitat. 
»NTLEMEN, 

1  take  the  liberty  of  fending  for  infertion  ia  your  Mag»* 
mc,  fome  experiments  and  obrervatiLns  mjuc  Lvcrai  ye»r» 
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ago  on  the  fubje£l  of  the/mut  in  wheat,  and  commimiated 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 796,  I  coUeAed  a  quantity  of  fmutted 
ears  from  a  field  of  wheat  in  which  they  were  very  nuuEieroqii 
and  a  number  of  healthy  well  filled  ears  from  another  fidd 
in  which  there  -was  no  fmut.  The  grains  were  mhbed 
out  of  bothy  intimately  mixed  and  kept  in  a  box  for  two 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  taken  out  and  rubbed 
between  the  hands,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  break  the  wbok 
of  the  fmut  balls ;  tiie  parcel  was  then  equally  divided  latft 
two  partsj  one  of  which  was  three  or  four  times  wafhed  with 
pure  water,  well  rubbed  between  the  hands  at  each  waflungy 
and  afterwards  fown  in  a  drill  in  my  garden  \  the  other  half 
was  fown  in  another  drill  in  the  lame  ground  without  aAf 
waihing  or  other  preparation,  the  foil,  and  every  other  dr- 
cumdance  of  manure,  light,  heat,  air,  and  moifture,  bong 
equal. 

Both  parcels  vegetated  at  the  fame  time ;  and  for  about  two 
months  thereafter,  there  was  no  vifible  difference  in  their  ap» 
pearance  :  But  at  that  period,  I  obferved  many  of  the  plants 
in  the  drill  that  had  not  been  wafhed,  were  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  others,  thefe,  when  narrowly  examined,  were  oft 
dirty  green.  The  plants  in  the  drill  that  had  been  wafhed, 
were  all  of  one  colour,  and  ieemingly  healthy ;  as  the  feafoa 
advanced,  the  difference  in  colour  became  more  ftrikiog,  and 
continued  to  increai'e,  till  the  grain  was  fairly  out  of  the 
blade,  when  many  of  the  dirty  green  ears  began  to  exiubit 
fymptoms  of  decay. 

As  foon  as  the  ear  was  completely  (hot  out,  the  whole  of 
thofe  in  the  unwaflied  drill  that  bad  the  dirty  green  appev^ 
ance  above  defcribed,  were  found  to  contain  nothing  bat  fmut, 
and  thefe  fmutted  ears  were  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
llx  to  one  of  the  healthy  ones ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  drill 
in  which  the  waflied  grains  Vere  fown,  and  which  contained 
ieveral  hundreds,  had  fcarce  one  fmutted,  or  unhealthy  ear  is 
it.  The  fame  experiment  was  repeated  the  following  feafoa 
with  nearly  the  fame  refult.     Satisfied   that   waihing  with 

fure  water  alone,  would  be  found  a  remedy  for  the  difeafei 
made  no  farther  inquiry  upon  the  fubjeA  till  the  firilow* 
ing  autumn,  when,  having  fome  very  good  glafl^s  in  mypof- 
feifion,  I  examined  a  good  many  fmuued  ears,  more,  I  confefs 
as  a  matter  of  aiuuiemeut,  than  from  an  cxpedlation  of  dit 
covering  any  thing  that  might  throw  light  upon  the  fubjeA: 
Upon  a  near  infpe^on  wit^  the  glafs,  I  found  that  the  dirty 
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^een  colour  of  the  blades  of  the  fmotted  ean,  was  owing  to 
i  number  of  fpots  mfinitely  finalli  reiembling  the  excrement 
if  an  inieA}  my  obfervations  were  continued  during  the 
ihole  period  of  filling  and  ripening,  in  the  courfe  of  which  I 
nade  no  additional  diicovery,  except  obferving  that  the  leaves 
ind  fialks  of  the  fmutted  ears,  decayed  fooner  than  fuch  as 
wete  healthy. 

About  the  end  of  autumn^  having  one  day  brought  home 
Bme  fmutted  ears,  of  rather  an  unufual  appearance,  I  ex* 
them  very  narrowly,  and  difcovered  that  the  balls 
perforated  in  many  places  with  fmall  round  holes,  a 
liing  I  had  not  before  obferved  in  any  that  I  had  met  with  : 
Jus  I  afcribed  to  vermin,  and,  upon  flicking  one  of  the  grains 
upon  a  pin,  and  placing  it  under  the  glafs  in  a  very  bright 
loD,  I  faw  diftinQly  feveral  fmall  tranfpafent  fpecks  up- 
an  the  beard  or  downy  part  of  it :  1  examined  feveral 
(Dore,  and  met  with  the  fame  appearance  \  but  being  cal- 
led haftily  away  upon  bufinefs,  I  was  under  the  necefiity  of 
leaving  them  upon  the  table,  without  being  able  to  afcer- 
tain  whether  the  objects  I  had  fccn  were  eggs  or  infeAs.  In 
die  evening  when  I  came  home,  I  renewed  the  inveiligation 
by  candle  light,  in  the  courfe  of  which,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cefiity of  holding  them  very  near  the  candle,  the  heat  of 
rhich  foon  relieved  me  from  my  embarraflment,  by  putting 
;h.em  in  motion,  and  (hewing  me  that  the  fpecks  above 
nentioned  were  real  infe^b,  nearly  refembling  wood-lice  in 
hape. 

Next  day,  I  repeated  the  trials  by  fun  light,  with  new 
imnt  balls,  and  discovered  the  fame  appearances,  but  without 
leing  able  to  make  any  of  the  infefts  ftir :  Difappointed  at 
lot  feeing  them  in  motion  with  fun  light,  and  recolledling  the 
ieat  of  the  candle,  I  threw  the  concentrated  rays  ot  the  fun 
ipon  them  with  a  burning  glafs,  which  completely  aiifwercd 
ny  purpofe,  by  putting  them  in  motion,  and  flicwing  them 
n  every  different  point  of  view.  To  defcribe,  with  any  thing 
ike  accuracy,  an  infeA  (o  fmall  as  not  to  be  diflinguifhabl? 
yj  the  naked  eye^  would  be  an  slmoll  impoiBble  talk  ;  it  is 
nfficient  only  to  fay,  that  its  general  appearance  is  very  (i- 
aiilar  to  that  of  the  wood-loufe. 

I  flightly  tinged  fome  of  the  grains,  upon  which  I  obferv- 
id  tbeie  infeds,  with  the  common  fait  and  urine  pickles ; 
both  of  which  proved  almoft  immediately  fatal  to  iliem ;  for 
though  they  ftill  adhered  to  the  grains,  I  was  not  able,  at  the 
difUnce  of  five  minutes  after  the  pickles  were  an^^Iicct,  tu 
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difcover  the  -lead:  appearance  of  life  in  any  of  them.    I  hafc 
troubled  you  with  this  conimunicationy    hoping  that  fonc   h 
of  your  intelligent  correfpondents  will  be  able  to  invcftigsK    ^ 
the  fubjeQ  more  complete] y^  and  anfweri  in  a  faiisfaAory 
manner,  the  following  queries. 

I     sft.  Doe3  this  infedl  occafjon  the  fmut  ?  or  does  it  fafiet 
upon  the  plant  in  confequence  of  its  being  in  a  fickly  ftatei 

2d«  [f  the  difeafe  is  occafloned  by  the  infcr^l,  would  it  be 
prevented  by  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  cleanlinefs  ia 
barns,  fuch  as  f'weeping  the  walliF,  roof,  &c.  daihing  theu^ 
once  a  year  or  ofcener  with  quick- lime,  $c.  and  burning  the 
€haff^  diifii  &c.  in  place  of  throwing^ii  to  the  dunghill,  as  i| 
commonly  done  ? 

3d.  Would  kiln-drying  to  a  certain  degree  prove  a  remedy 
for  the  difeafe  ? 

4th.  Is  the  fmut,  with  which  barley  and  oats  are  z^f&t^ 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe  ? 

5  th.  Docs  walhing  or  pickling  prevent  t}ie  difeafe  in  tbe$l 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  parts  of  Scotlaad* 

PART  ir. 

Few  counties  have  been  more  improved  within  our  me* 
iiiory  than  Angus^  efpecially  tbofe  parts  where  the  land  il 
mod  fufceptible  of  cultivation  by  the  plough  \  but  ^  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done,  efpecially  upon  the  inferior  Toils* 
The  fpirit  with  which  hulbanJry  is  now  praAifed,  z&xit 
however  juft  caufe  to  believe  that  every  inch  of  that  diftrift 
will  in  a  littli:  time  be  applied  to  beneficial  purpofesi  to 
which  no  fyflem  can  fo  effe<5tually  contribute,  as  the  grafu 
qnd  turnip  hulhandry — branches  of  rural  economy,  as  for- 
ouerly  mentioned,  much  attended  to  by  the  enlightened  apd 
■•nterprifing  Angus  farmers. 

From  Forfar  to  Brechin,  12  miles — ^The  foil^  upon  the 
i^hole,  rather  of  indifferent  quality,  but  calculated  for  fudi 
management  as  we  have  defcribed. — We  faw  a  few  patches 
of  tprnips,  none  of  them  good.    About  Brechini  the  fo3  i> 
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if  onore  value;  and  the  plantations  and'  policy-oronnd  the  ca& 
.lc«  are  laid  out  with  confiderable  tafte  and  judgment.  .Dre- 
:bui  is  a  royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity ;  and  the.CacbedraU 
though  it  cannot  ftand  a  compariion  with  many  buildings  of 
:his  kind,  found  in  the  ibuthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  yet  fur- 
oiihtB  proofs  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  according  -to 
:lieir  abilities,  were  not  behind  their  EngMh  brethren  in 
arorks  of  this  kind.  The  noble  family  of  Patimure  is  much. 
rcTpcAfid  in  the  neighbourhood.  With  them  wealih  in  em- 
pk>yed  in  the  rgtercife  of  benevolence,  but  never  is  influence 
excited  for  the  purpofe  of  oppreflion*  In  fadl,  tlie  true 
obarafler  of  the  higher  ranks,  is  only  to  be  learned  among 
Ihofe  placed  below  them.  The  natural  difpoiition,  in  this 
cafe,  operates  without  reftraint,  prefenting  a  real  p)6hire  of 
the  mind  unfettered  by  thofe  ol^igations  which  regulate  its 
aAions  in  the  company  of  equals  «r  fuperiors. 

Oiur  next  ftage  was  to  Montrose,  diftance  lo  miles.  The 
fiul  Tery  variable,  but  generally  kept  under  the  .plough*  A- 
bout  Montrofe  it  is  of  a  light  fandy  nature,  unable  to  ftand 
&tigue,  moftlyin  bad  order,  and  the  crop  fuff^ring  feverely 
by  the  exceflive  drought,  which  appears  to  operate  uniform- 
ly in  direct  proportion  to  the  foulnefs  of  the  different  fields. 
Have  not  ieen  any  wheat  ^fince  we  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dundee^  indeed,  not  muck  of  the  foil  is  calculated  for  that 
grain,  except  its  loams  or  carfes  (ituated  upon  the  banks  of 
die  feuth  £ik,  or  other  rivers.  Montrofe  is  a  town  of  con- 
iiderable  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  true  mercantile 
ipirit — Many  of  the  houies  are  built  in  the  Flanderkin  fa- 
Alien,  with  their  gables  to  the  ilreet,  which  gives  the  .place 
sn  uncommon  appearance*  I'he  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Baibn,  is  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  does  great  honour 
to  the  architect,  and,  before  its  creAion,  the  people,  both  in 
k>wn  and  country,  were  neceflarily  fubjedted  to  many  incon- 
reniences. 

From  Montrofe  to  Bervie,  13  miles — Some  wheat  fields 
upon  the  road,  and  a  good  many  carrying  other  grains  of  to- 
ierable  appearance. — At  Benholm^  the  ioil  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  managed  in  a  luperior  Aile.  At  Kirklide,  in 
bt.  Cyrus  pari(h,  we  obierved  haif  a  Jlach  of  wheat  in  the 
yard,  which  is  the  firft  we  have  oolerved  lince  our  departure 
from  Edinburgh. 

Before  quitting  Angus,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  a  few 
words  upon  the  great  care  beftowed  on  the  public  roads, 
a  drcumftance  calcubted  to  ftrike  the  attention  of  every 
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traveller,  whofe  comfort  is  thereby  eminently  promotedt  f 
From  being  lately  laid  out,  the  defeAive  principles,  adopted  1 
when  the  turnpike  fyftcm  was  iirft  introduced,  are  complete  ' 
ly  avoided.  To  keep  the  old  line,  or  to  preferve  the  lint , 
fireight,  was  apparently  the  only  objeA  of  our  old  road  for- 
veyors.  To  Qmn  a  deep  pull,  was  entirely  overlooked  by  - 
them,  though  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  turning  a  hill,  the  roid  ' 
is  often  (hortenrd,  imlependent  of  the  fatigue  and  danger  ftt- 
fd,  from  not  afcending  and  defcending  a  precipice*  Excel- 
lent bridge's  artr  alfo  built  over  the  difFc^rent  rivers.  In  t 
word,  for  fedulous  attention  to  thofe  objef^s  of  police,  the 
gentlemen  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  etery 
travel!  t. 

Wf  now  entered  the  county  of  Kincardine^  or  the  Mtarm^ 
ds  it  18  commonly  callrd,  which  f) ret c hers  along  the  coaft  from 
the  north  Eik  river,  to  the  bay  of  Aberdeen.  The  fouth 
fide  of  the  diflriA  is  diverfificd  with  hill  and  dale,  but  the 
northern  parts  arc  very  mountainous — A  fine  ttrip  of  land 
runs  along  the  coaft  as  tar  as  Stonehaven,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  beans ;  the  climate  in  this  traA 
may  be  confidered  as  favourable  to  vegetation^  and  to  every 
operation  of  hufbandry. 

Bervie  is  a  fmall  place,  which  obtained  the  honour  of  be* 
ing  made  a  royal  Burgh,  from  the  circumftance  of  king  D^ 
vid  Bruce  having  landed  there  in  f»ne  of  his  foreign  voyages. 
The  land  around  the  town  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  (c- 
Tcral  crops  were  above  mediocrity.  North  from  Bervie,  the 
country  is  in  a  great  meafure  uncultivated,  but  where  any 
confiderable  attention  was  paid,  both  grafs  and  com  leemed 
pretty  good.  Mod  of  the  road  is  high  and  unequal,  but  in 
the  new  line  marking  out,  thefe  inconveniences  are  carefully 

avoided.     Mr  L  at  U s  upon  the  Dunnottar  eftatei 

had  fine  wheat  and  grafs ;  indeed,  all  his  operations  appeared 
to  be  carried  on  with  uncommon  attention,  agreeable  to  the 
mod:  approved  rules.  As  we  approached  StonehaveOi  we 
faw  a  number  of  fine  fields  under  decent  management. 

Stonehaven^  though  not  a  royal  Burgh,  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  county.  A  fail-cloth  manufadlory  is  eftablithed  there; 
the  place  is  well  built,  and  a  tolerable  trade  is  carried  on 
from  its  port;  a  confiderable  quantity  of  lime  fhells  for  the 
ule  of  tlic  neighbouring  farmers  arc  imported. 

To  Aberdeen,  15  nuUs. — After  p;<lling  Mi  Barclay  of  U* 
f  y's  improvenen:  ,  the  preateil  part  ot  the  land  in  the  MearD* 
^ilriA  lb  ot  the  worlt  quality,  being  little  fuperior  to  peat 
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wth  %  iodcedf  the  makiDg  of  peats  feems  to  be  the  chief 
oaployment  of  the  people^  and  the  feaibn  being  highly  fa- 
Qurablc  for  that  work,  immenfe  quantities  have  been  made, 
nd  were  making,  for  the  fupply  of  Aberdeen  and  other  parts. 
U  one  mofs,  we  faw  the  largeft  peat  manufadory  in  the 
iHgdonij  the  trade  was  very  brilki  for  carts  were  bufy  driv« 
Bg  the  commodity  in  every  quarter. 

Croffing  the  oridge  oi  Dee,  we  entered  Aberdeenfhire, 
nd  found  the  quality  of  the  ibil  immediately  bettered.  The 
wd  from  the  bridge  to  the  entrance  of  Aberdeen,  is  cultivate 
*A  like  a  garden,  and  fb  early  is  the  climate,  that  the  bear 
at>p  was  nciirly  all  ready  for  the  fickle  upon  the  .firft  day  of 
^uguft.  Turnips,  in  Angus  and  Meams,  are  all  railed  in 
Irilb  i  but  in  Aberdeenlhire,  the  broadcaft  method  is  faihion^- 
iblc,  which,  though  more  favourable  to  the  braid^  is  certain- 
ly accompanied  with  many  difadvantages  in  the  after  man- 
Rgement. 

The  bridge  of  Dee,  which  is  fituated  upon  the  river,  a« 
bout  a  miles  above  its  mouth,  was  originally  built  in  1530, 
bf  biihop  Gavin  Dunbar  \  and  was  re* built  in  1720,  by  the 
liagittrates  and  Council  of  Aberdeen.  It  is  at  tliis  day  one 
of  the  neateft  m  Scotland }  the  tide  flows  this  length  up  the 
river,  though  navigable  no  farther  than  the  town.  Plenty  of 
(almon  and  trout  are  catched  in  the  river,  which  fometime^ 
riles  to  a  great  height. 

Aberdeen  js  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  divifion  of 
Scotland,  and  pofiefles  confiderable  trade.  It  is  in  general 
well  Dujlt,  and,  when  the  in^provementb  for  which  an  a£t  of 
tviiauient  was  lately  obtained,  are  fully  executed,  it  will  vie 
ill  elegance  with  niofk  towns  in  Britain.  The  inhabitants  are 
remarkable  for  Icdulous  attention  to  bufinei's,  which  is  evi- 
dei*t  to  every  Itranger  who  walks  the  flreets.  They  mind 
the  p&rticular  objett  about  which  they  are  en3aged,  without 
trouohng  chcmreivcs  with  the  concerns  of  other  people.  The 
harbour  h<is  of  late  been  greatly  improved,  according  to  the 
advice  and  dir^i^tion  ot  Mr  Smeaton.  Above  i9,oool.  was 
expended  in  the  credion  of  a  new  pier,  and  in  makmg  other 
improvements  upon  the  river,  folely  at  the  expence  of  the 
city,  without  any  publ'C  aid  or  contriDution  whatever. 

A  vaiiety  oi  manufa£hires  are  carried  on  at  Aberdeen, 
but  the  itaplc  trade  ct  theciiy  and  neighbout  hood,  has  long 
been  conliucred  to  be  the  kmtttfig  oi  nvorjied  Jicchitigs  \  and 
here  by  the  bye,  niay  be  ftaied  the  fubftance  of  a  converla- 
^on  With  Mr  -*^|  taitor  to  a  great  landed  proprietor  in  th^ 
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conntryi  wherein  the  merits  of  thb  bnfineis  were  i 
neded. 

We  fupped  with  the  gentleman  above  alluded  tOy  nrfiOf  wt-, 
Ibundi  pofiefied  confiderable  information,  and  was  endovol^ 
^hh  all  that  acuteneft  for  which  his  countrymen  are  cdebntn; 
«d.    Talking  about  the  number  of  tenants  tipoa  the  eflale- 
under  his  management,  it  was  remarked,  chat  if  the  numbflr- 
^as  much  curtailed,  the  pn>{>erty  would  ftand  a  better  chancft 
cf  being  improved,  while  tbe  trouble  of  fettling  accounts  and 
arranging  matters  wiih  the  tenantry,  would  be  greatly  leflai«  j 
ed.    He  agreed  with  the  la(t  remark,  but  urged  his  doobo. 
whether  fo  much  rent  could  be  paid  by  large  tenants,  as  hf 
imall  ones,  feeing  that  it  did  not  generally  arife  from  ttls 
produce  of  tbe  ground,  but  from  the  profits  made  by  kmitmg 
i>fJiockings.    Tbis  gave  us  a  fair  opportunity  to  maintain^ 
^hat,  under  fuch  a  cafe,  he  was  reaping  where  he  did  not  fow) 
for  if  the  land  could  not  pay  the  rent,  it  was  not  fair  to  draw 
it  from  another  trade  wherein  he  was  not  direAly  nor  indi* 
redUy  concerned ;  and  more  than  this,  that,  by  fettingiandta 
iuch  people  who  irade  the  cultivation  of  it  only  a  bye  bu6- 
nefsy  he  retarded  the  improvement  of  the  country.— We  fiwi 
bear  addipg  more  relative  to  the  converfation,  further  than 
that  we  fpent  the  evening  in  an  agreeable  manner,  and  re- 
ceived much  information  concerning  the  rural  economy  of 
Aberdenfhire. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARUER'S  MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In  your  review  of  the  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  p.  295  of  your  3d  No.  yon 
obferve,  "  on  Lime  the  theory  laid  down  is  pcrfcftly  confift- 
ent  with  the  refult  of  the  beft  conducted  experiments  in 
that  important  fubjf.£t,  particularly  thofc  of  Anderfon,  Duih 
donald,  and  Hunter.  On  theie  principles,  it  is  evident  mudi 
lime  is  mifapplied,  if  not  thrown  away.  Many  pertinent  abd 
judicious  hints  occur  on  the  belt  methods  of  applying  lime^ 
well  lupported  by  fa£ls."  Ab  I  as  well  \\s  many  of  your  read' 
ers  are  ignorant  of  the  refult  of  the  experiments  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen, I  would  be  highly  gratified,  and  would  hope  greatly 
benefited,  were  you  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  fome  of  your 
pexi  Nos.y  to  give  your  leaft  informed  readers^  fuch  as  my- 
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Btfy  a  full  account  of  that  refulti  as  well  as  of  (udi  hints  as 
BMj  prevent  either  the  lois  or  milapplication  of  our  lime  % 
hr  with  us  the  practice  is  fo  varying,  that  we  cannot  fay  a 
Mmble  mode  £Nf  application  is  fixed  upon.r— In  your  York- 
ihire  correfpondcnt's  letter,  p.  389  of  your  4rh  No.  it  is  faid, 
r  when  lime  is  uicd   in  this  manner,  (viz.  as  a  preparation 
Sir  turnips,)  I  wouid  recommend  it  to  be  laid  on  in  the  carif 
tirt  of  winter  \   in  that  way  it  will  bcjcome  perfe£Uy  cfietc^ 
before  the  turnips  areiownj  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  is  generally  imagined/'    I  own  I  am  utterly  at  ^  lofs  to 
conceive  how  the  lime,  if  it  be  perfectly  effete  |)efore  fbwing 
the  turnips,  can  conduce  to  the  l>cnefit  of  the  crop,  or  even  <^ 
the  ground.  1  would  alio  wifli  much  to  have  your  opinion^  or 
dit  opinion  of  your  moit  cxpei  ienced  farmers,  in  the  oecono* 
By  of  dung ;  l>oth  how  the  greateft  poffible  quantity  may  be 
produced  on  a  farm,  and  how  that  quantity  may  be  ufed,  fo 
at  to  produce  the  greateil  pcfUble  benefit  to  the  ground  of 
diat  farm  ? — "Whether  a  given  quantity  of  i^able  dung  will 
prove  moil  ferviceable,  when  uicd  without  any  mixture,  or 
^rtien  mixed  up  with  earth,  luppofe  high  raifeu  head  ridges^ 
Icooriogs  of  ditches  and  fuch  like  nyaterials  ?  For  on  this  pointy 
)  find  in  mv  neighbourhood  much  divcrfity  of  opinion  among 
nperienced  farmers^  and  conic quently  as  much  diver fity  of 
pra£tice."And  if  the  fUble  dung  is  to  be  ufed  without  an 
eanhy  mixture,  whether  it  is  proper  to  drive  out  from  the 
fiable  yard,  and  have  it  much  rotted  before  it  is  ploughed  in  } 
or  wh(  ther,  as  Pve  fometimes  done^  it  is  better  to  plough  it 
hi  rank,  and  let  it  rot  in  the  ground  ?     Any  information  01^ 
thcie  icveral  particulars^  will  much  oblige^ 

Gentlemen^ 

your  moil  obedient  fervanti 

A  Novice. 

N.  B.-^The  conduAors  are  well  pleafed  with  the  judicious 
inquiries  contained  in  this  letter,  which  appears  to  have  for 
its  objeA  the  invcftigation  of  matters  of  high  importance  to 
Britifh  Agriculture ;  it  is  reafonable  to  iuppofe  that  the  Au- 
thor is  as  well  qualified  to  contribute  information  as  to  put 
queftions  ;  on  that  account  we  folicit  a  continuance  of  his 
correfpondence ;  but  as  we  are  well  convinced  he  doei  twf 
think  bimfelfa  ^'ovicf,  we  recommend  a  difierent  fignaturc  t^ 
his  future  communications. 


>0'2         Df/cripiion  vf  an  iii^ftvtJ  DriB  Bamvi, 


The  prefixed  ttravting  of  a  Machine  for  Drilling  Btant 
ether  crops,  tipen  a  fmple  and  efficiint  plan,  having  hem  ira^ 
mltttd  to  us  iy  a  very  refpeffahle  torre/pondent,  we  have  Ji^ 
cenjidered  the  fame,  together  viith  the  accurate  defcription  gnf 
if  it,  and  are  much  gratified  in  having  it  in  our  peiver'  ta . 
duce  to  public  notice  an  inflrument  of  fuch  obvious  utility,  whiei 
vniter  the/intpit  ingenuity  hy  which  modern  improvtntentt  m  mt-  ' 
chinery  artfo  much  dijlinguifl>td,  with  the  abridgemmt  gfibtagf 
a  thing  fo  much  to  he  defired  in  the  cultivation  ^thejii/. 

As  the  true  BenefaSlors  of  manlind  are  only  to  be  met  with  *• 
fnongst  ihofct  whofe  time  and  talents  have  been  devoted  ta  ij|^ 
fuhjeSli  1  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  both  the  genius  ^  the  ^ 
ventor,  endfilUefthe  manufaElurer  of  this  machine,  vnll  ntd 
•with  a  due  recompence  .■  the  former  in  the  refpeB  and  appnAa^ 
hefo  jufily  defcrves,  the  latter  in  an  eittenfive  fale  of  the  iii/lni' 
vient, — "which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  if  all  Pnprieim 
and  Farmers, 


Tub  advantages  arlfing  from  applying  the  drill  barro*  >■ 
tliis  manner,  mult  be  obvious,  and  having  been  already  tndi 
i^  found  to  be  completely  cti'cAivc  in  faving  the  labour  of  > 
perfon  lo  wheel  it,  ^vhiIc  it  depofits  the  feed  in  the  atoA  i" 
gular  nuniier  ;  for  its  onu  little  wheel  a  follows  fo  cloTcly 
ill  the  traft  of  the  plough-head,  as  ntvcr  to  be  fct  out  of  in 
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coarfe  by  the  clods^  which  often  interrupt  the  progrefs  in  the 
nfual  mode.  This  method  of  working  the  drill  maclune  is 
indeed  fb  very  much  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  that  it  muft  ap« 
pear  afioniihing  on  refleflion,  that  it  has  not  been  fooner 
thought  of.  Mr  William  Lyon,  fanner  at  WeAer  Drylaw 
in  Mid-Lothian,  has  the  merit  of  firft  putting  it  in  practice 
from  his  own  idea  upon  his  own  farm. 

The  annexed  draught  will  (hew  its  figure  and  fituation 
when  at  work,  it  being  hooked  on  by  two  iron  crooks  to  the 
nod  which  connects  the  two  ftilts  of  the  common  plough,  (which 
of  neceffity  is  employed  to  draw  the  furrow  or  drill  for  re- 
ceiving the  feed^)  and,  in  the  operation  of  fowing,  the  chain 
(fee  the  fig.)  hangs  loofely  on  the  pin  b  of  the  little  ft  lit ;  but 
in  turning  the  plough  at  the  ridge  end,  the  ploughman  lifts 
Dp  the  fore-end  of  the  barrow,  by  means  of  the  chain,  taking 
the  outer  link  off  the  pin,  and  attaching  again  the  chain  to  the 
pin  at  one  or  two  links  farther  in,  which  fufpends  the  wheel 
a  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  without  motion,  and  of  courfe 
the  grain  ceafes  to  fall  out,  till  the  man  again  lets  out  the 
chain  to  its  full  length  when  he  enters  the  plough,  after  turn- 
ing to  a  new  furrow  or  drill.  The  pin  i  is  the  only  addition 
required  to  the  ploygh. 

This  improved  drill  barrow  is  made  in  a  very  correal  man- 
ner, ac  the  moderate  price  of  1 8s,  by  Mefifrs  Brown  coach- 
makers.  Abbey-hill,  Edinburgh ;  whofe  implements  of  huf- 
bandry  are  indeed  in  high  eftimation  for  accuracy  and  ftrength^ 
all  over  the  united  kingdoms.  They  make  alfo,  if  requir- 
cd,  an  indented  roller  for  planting  potatoes  by  this  machine, 
which  is  now  praflicable  from  the  new  mode  of  cutting  the 
feed  by  a  fpherical  inftrument,  which,  ^th  the  cutter  itfelf, 
coft  3s.  more,  and  is  made  to  fit  the  box  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  fluted  roller  for  lowing  the  beans,  and  takes  out  and  in 
occafionally,  as  may  be  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  roller  for  fowing  turnip  feed  may  alfo  be  applied  to 
this  fimple  implement,  which  is  not  only  devoid  of  complica- 
cy, but  completely  effective  ^  and  which  two  circumAances — 
are  the  very  efiencc  of  perfe^ion  in  agricultural  machinery* 
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Mithoi  cf  clearing  New  Ldnd^  and  hrinpng  the  fame  uM 
Cultivation^  as  praSifed  in  feveral  parts  of  Nbht  HAutm 
SHlREj  particularly  in  the  Townjbip  of  DaxtmOVTA 

Fell  yotir  trees  all  one  way,  at  the  proper  (eafbn  of  tlbci 
yeai-y  which  is  in  June,  Joly»  or  Augud  ;  let  thein  lie  till  May 
the  next  year  ;  then  top  the  timbs,  and  cut  off  fuch  of  thetrcef 
as  lie  high  from  iht  ground,  which  may  be  done  ait  the  rate 
of  two  days  work  to  an  acre ;  after  a  week's  dry  weather^ 
Irhen  the  bruih  and  furface  of  the  ground  is  dried^  let  fire  to, 
the  feird  trees,  in  different  parts  of  the  lot,  chie&y  the  wind*; 
wardmoff  part^ ;  the  fire  witl  rapidly  run  through  it,  burn- 
ing up  the  bruih  and  fmatl  limbs,  and  part  of  the  bodies  pf 
Che  trees,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  will  burn  the  fcarf  and 
leaves  that  lie  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  leaving  the  aflicSf 
which  will  be  a  rich  manure.*^ You  are  then  (in  a  day  or  tW 
after  the  fire)  to  clear  up  the  remaining  timber,  which  is  to  be! 
cut  up  into  fuitable  lengths  for  rolling  and  carrying  together^' 
by  mens  labour  or  drawn  with  oxen,  (as  the  owner  may  chulejf 
into  large  heaps  and  burnt :  This  is  done  at  the  expenjce  of 
4  to  lo  days  work  per  acre,  according  to  th«  weight  of  tiro* 
ber  and  quantity  of  it  unconfucned  after  the  firft  fire.  TVi 
aflies  made,  at  thefe  heaps,  may  be  colle£led  for  making  pot- 
afli,  or  left  for  the  further  enrichment  of  the  ground. 

The  land  being  thus  cleared  of  the  timberi  will' now  exhi- 
bit a  fable  hue,  and  is  fit  for  planting  Indian  corn,  at  th'e  <i"  • 
pence  only  of  about  12  to  15  days  labour  of  a  man  on  each 
acre,  from  the  felling  of  the  trees  inclufively  ;  this  clearing 
muft  be  performed  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  a^  the  feafon  (May) 
IS  now  arrived  for  planting  the  corn  \  no  ploughing  is  reqair^ 
cd,  the  ground  is  mellow,  and  with  eafe  planted  ;  a  mail 
will  plant  an  acre  per  day,  the  hills  at  3!  feet  diffance.  Tfac 
lauad  being  thoroughly  burned  overj  wtQ  not  admit  of  the 
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ymh  of  any  kind  of  weed  the  firft  year,  the  feeds  of  the 
Bceding  year  (if  any  fuch  are  fcattered  on  the  land)  being 
nfumcd  by  the  fire :  No  labour  of  weeding  therefore  is  re* 
lired  ;  and  the  hilling  alfb^  as  praAifed  on  Indian  corn,  when 
inted  in  old  plowed  land,  is  unneceiTary  to  keep-  the  com 
»,  for  thefoiall  roots  of  the  trees  and  the  fibres  remaining 
the  ground,  are  fufficient  fupports  to  the  ftalks  of  the  corn  ; 
therefore  requires  no  labour  after  planting  tiH  you  gather 
I  or  the  operation  of  toping,  as  i:  is  called,  or  cutting  the 
Iks  when  they  are  wanted  for  fodder  for  cattle,  or  when  it 
wiihed  to  haften  the  ripening  of  the  com,  which  this  opera- 
in  will  efftfA  \  this  is  done  early  in  September,— your  coriK 
to  be  gathered  in  Oftober.  In  the  month  of  Auguft  pre- 
ding,  you  are  to  fow  the  ground  with  winter  wheat  for  next 
ar^  crop  :-— The  fowing  is  performed  by  the  feed-man  paC* 
ig  through  every  third  row  of  the  corn  ;  and  to  perfedt  the 
•an,  you  are  to  iow  your  clover,  or  other  grafs-feeds  in  like 
•Boer,  taking  three  rows,  pafling  ini  the  middle  one. — ^The: 
heat  and  gra^-feed  being  fowed,  hands  are  to  follow  with 
D|es>  who  are  to  cover  the  feed  fown,  by  hacking  over  the 
ronnd  ;  at  the  fame  time,  cutting  up  any  fprouts  from  the 
KXs  of  the  trees  which  may  be  (hooting  up,  or  young  trees 
tm  feeds. — The  next  year  (the  third  from  felling  the  trees) 
m  take  off  a  crop  of  wheat,  which,  raifed  on  upland  in  this 
rwnfliip,  is  the  fineft  that  I  ever  faw,  yielding,  in  this  me-> 
lod,  without  plowing  the  ground,  from  20  to  30  buihels  per 
Ofc  The  following  crop  (the  4th  year)  will  be  grais,  leav- 
Ig  you  a  fine  field  brought  into  cultivation,  with  litth;  la* 
oar,  and  without  the  uie  of  the  plough  and  cattle,  and  the 
ipence  often  more  than  paid  the  firft  crop. 
To  elucidate  the  advantages  of  thi»  method  of  clearing  new 
mds,  and  bringing  them  into  cultivation,  I  will  accompany 
bii  paper  with  ftatements  of  the  coft  and  profit  of  feveraL 
iperiments  aOually  made  on  thofe  lands,  in  which  very 
auft  accounts  have  been  kept,  and  alfo  a  calculation  found- 
d  on  thofe  and  fimilar  experiments,  ihowing  the  coft  of 
fearing  200  acres  of  land,  atld  the  profits  arifing  from  thtf 
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A  Calculation  of  the  Cofl  and  Profit  of  Clearing  200  Aensff 
Land,  taken  in  tie  State  of  Nature,  according  ta  tit  mAi 
praSHfed  in  fome  parts  of  New^HampsBIRM,  partieiMi 
in  the  Townjbtp  of  DARTMOUTH. 

£m      J.     i 

Dr.  FIRST   YEARNS  COST|  VIZ. 

The  trees  on  50  acres  to  be  felled  in  June;  the  coft 
of  felling  55.  3(L  to  7s*  6d.  per  acre;  the  labour  at 
2S.  3(L  Sterling  per  day»  requiring  2  to  3  days 
work  for  felling  i  acre ;  fky  at  7$.  6d.  -  18  15   0 

Cr*  FIRST  TBAR's  produce,  •  NOTHIN& 

Excefs  in  coft        -         18  15  0 


t 


. 


1 


Dr.  SECOND  year's  cost^  viz. 

The  50  acres  trees  felled  the  firft  year,  are,  in  the 
month  of  May,  cleared  up  and  planted  with  Indian 
com;  the  coil  of  which  clearing  is  los.  to  14s.  per 
Rcre.  According  to  the  feafon  for  burning  the  dm* 
ber  and  bruih,  it  commonly  requires  5  or  6  days  hr 
l^our : — ^To  clearing  an  acre  of  ground  after  burn- 
ing at  2s.  3d.  per  day,  fay  at  14s.  L.  35  o  o 
Coft  of  feed,  planting,  fencing,  &c.  900 

In  September  thefe  50  acres  to  be  fowed 

with  wheat,  50  bumels,  at  4s.  6d.  1159 

aoo  lb.  clover  feed  fowed  alfo  -  7  10    o 

Labour  of  fowing  the  wheat  and  hay  (bed, 
covering  it  with  hoes  by  hand,  aoo 
days  work,  at  as,  3d.  •  -        23  10    o 


85  s 


0 


Coft  of  felling  50  acres  more         -  *  *        18  if   0 

L.  104    0  0 


mm 
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SECOND  TBl&'s  PRODUCE,  VIZ*  ^.     A      i^ 

rodace  of  50  acres  Indian  com  (felled  i  ft  year) 
ling  so  10  50  bulhels  per  acre,  at  20y  is  1000 
idij^  at  2s  -         L.  100    o    o 

k  isie-foartli  part  for  ezpence   of 

reftingy  and  lofs  by  accident       -       25     o    o  75     o    o 

—In  this  method  no  hoeing^is  required  after  the 

itingt  unlefs  weeds  (hould  fpring  up,  which  is 

)m  the  cafe ;  fnch  as  may  appear  in  Auguft  or 

lember^  when  the  ii^wat  is  fowed,  may  be  cut 

n  by  thofe  who  cover  the  wheat  with  hoes. 

Ezcefs  in  coft        •        29    o    o 

L.  104    e    • 


THIRD  tear's   cost,  VIZ. 


ig  the  50  acres  felled  the  sdyeary  and  planting 

[ame  with  Indian  com^  fowing  it  with  wheat 

hay  feed  -  -  -  ^S    S    ^ 

( 50  acres  more        -         -        •  -  18150 

104    o    o 

THIRD  year's  PRODUCEi  VIZ. 

'odnce  in  wheat  of  50  acres  felled  the  firft  year, 
o  25  bufhels  per  acrey  fay  at  15  boihclst  is 
lels    .     -         -  •  750 

\  for  reaping  -  50 
img  -  .  .  75 
ig  or  flackiRg        •       *to 

—      «35 

6i5atjs.  9d.    115    6    } 
-odnt  e  in  Indian  com  of  50  acres*  felled  dte  2d 
',  dedudHng  one  fourth  for  Isarvefting,  ftc— 
le  2d  year  -  -  •  -        75    0^    a 

L.  190    6    J 
Coft        -        i«4    o    o 

Profit        -        86    6    3 

T1.  TOIi.  If.  N 
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Dr.  FOURTH  teak's  cost,  ¥«•  ^,  X.  i 

Clearing  the  50  acres  felled  the  third  year,  and  plant- 
ing the  (aine  with  Indian  com,  fowing  it  with 
wheat  and  hay  feed  -  -  -  ^11^ 

Felling  50  acres  more,  (completes  the  200  acres)         18  i;  a 


'ri 


X04    o  0 


Cr.  FOURTH  TEAR^S  TRODUCE,  VIZ. 

50  acres  Indian  com,  on  ground  felled  3d  year,  as  a^ 
hove        -        -        -        -        -        -750a 

50  acres  wheats  on  ground  felled  2d  year  115     6    3. 

50  acres  in  hay,  on  land  felled  id  year, 
now  in  order  for  mowing — ^will  pro- 
duce 50  to  75  tonsi  fay  50  tons,  at 
I  OS.  per  ton,  which  is  making  large 
deductions  for  lofsand  ezpcnce,  the 
ufual  price  being  20s.  and  upwards  per 
ton  -  -  -  zj    o    o 

215    ff  > 

Coft        •        104    0  0 

Profit        •       tii    6  0 


•  ■ 
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Dr.  Fif TH  tear's  COST,  viz. 

Clearing  and  planting  with  Indian  corUf  50  acres 

felled  the  4th  year  -  -  •  44    (f  0 

Sowing  the  fame  with  wheat  and  hay  feed        *         \i    \   ^ 


^ 


Cr.  FIFTH  tear's  produce,  TiZi 

50  acres  in  wheat,  on  grouiid  felled  3d  year  X15  6  5 
50  acres  i^  Indian  corn,  on   ground  fdled 

4th  year  -  -  .  75  ©  o 

loo  acres  hay,  on  ground  felled  ift  and. 

2d  years  -  -  -  50  o  o 

— : — ^-240  fS  f 
Goa       -      ^s  I  ^, 

Profit        -       155     I    % 
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SIXTH  year's   cost,  VIZ.  £.  s.    iL 

eft ing  750  bufhels wheat,  1 35  buflicls  at  3s.  9^  25  6     3 

150  tons  hay,  fay  half        -        -         75  o    o 


100    6 


SIXTH   year's  produce,  VIZ. 

n  wheat,  750  bufhels  at  3s.  9d.  140  12     6 
in  hay,  150  tons,  at  20s.  150    o    o 


290    12      6 


Coil  -  100    6 


3 


Profit  -  iS^    6    3 


car's  cod          -            •          L.  18  15  o 

ear,  excefs  in  cofl            -             29  o  o 

,  .      .       47  15  o 

:e  profit  from  6  years  cultivation  495  5  o 


543    o    tt 


ear,  cxcefs  in  profit 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

« 

86 
III 

190 

L. 543    0    0 

6    3 
6    3 

»     3 
6    3 

■"■■■     ■543        0        ® 

L. 543    o    o 

srcgoing  calculation,  the  cod  of  felling  trees  and  clear- 
s  put  at  a  price  proportionate  to  wheat  at  4s.  6d.  per 
id  the  wheat  for  feed  is  charged  at  tliat  price;  and  In- 
at  3s.  per  bufhel,  as  feed.— On  the  credit  fide,  wheat  is 
)d.  and  Indian  corn  at  2s.  which  is  a  lower  price,  ef^ 
r  the  latter,  than  it  commonly  bears,  and  a  fall  allow- 
arveding  is  deduced.  It  appears,  that,  m  6  years,  a 
iven  of  495!-  $s.  in  clearing  200  acres  of  land,  and 
of  wtlderncfs  converted  into  a  fisld  of  grafs,  befides 
ced  value  of  the  land  fo  cleared.  .  „, 
a  competent  number  of  good  hands  can  be  command- 
:ultivator,  he  may  always  come  wirhin  this  calculation, 
any  remarkable  accidents.— -It  will  be  obfervcd,  that 
vances  are  made  for  the  coft  of  harvefting  hay,  which 
>ears  a  price  of  5  to  6  dollars  per  ton,  and  the  coft  of 
is  not  generally  more  tiian  one  dollar  per  ton. 

N  2  (to  ^c  continued.) 
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PART  IIv 


RsriEw  OF  Agricultural  Publications. 


General  View  of  the  AGRICULTURE  of  the  Countji  tf  JM- 
GT££f  with  olfervations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement : 
drawn  up  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agricnlimre. 
and'lnttnial  Improvement  :  By  John  Smithy  Dm  Dm  one  cf 
the  Minijiers  of  Campbelton^  8w.  322  pagp..  JBdinhr^p 
Mundell  and  Son  ;  London,  Wrighti. 

A&GTLESHiRE  IS  z  Valuable  Highland  diftriA^but  from  fo- 
cal drcumftances,  the  hufbandry  thereof  will  not  affbrd  muclfr 
information  to  the  amateurs  of  rural  fcience.  It  has  been  for* 
tunate  in  being  reported  by  a  gentleman  of  reipe£table  char- 
a£ler|  who  difplays  in  every  page  the  mod  anuous  dcfirc  to 
promote  the  vfdhxc  of  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps,  in  (ome 
inflances,  he  has  miftaken  the  means  of  facilitating  imprdtve- 
ments,  and  recommended  praAices  cuftomary  in  other  4if* 
trlAsy  without  fuiSiciently  reflcAing  upon  the  dif&reot  dr* 
cumflances  under  which  they  are  executed.  Upon  feme 
theoretical  points,  declamation  is  alfo  indulged.  Thidfe  things 
we  fhall  notice,  with  that  refpe£t whick  agpod-nuin.fiidi  j^. 
Dr  Smith  juiUy  deferveSb 

The  continental  partof  Argyle  is  of  confidoraUe  eiti||lit|L.'i 
being  calculated  by  the  author  to  contain  2,731  f^uare  wSiie^ 
or  1,367,500  Scotch  acres  }  and  at  two  fides  of  Itbordtr- 
upon  the  fea,  the  land  is  every  where  indented- with  dcicf: 
bays  and  creeks,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole  country  into  amuB-' 
ber  of  peninfalasi  It  contains  25  pariflies,  and  48,965  iabt* 
"^itants.  The  landed  property  is  divided  amongftr56  pro- 
prietors, whereof  one,  (the  Duke  of  Argyle)  pofleflcs  near- 
y  one  Cxth  of  the  whole  valuation.  The  totsd  acres  are  ir-^ 
-anged  in  the  following  manner : 

i»2i3,500  in  heath  hills  and  pallnre. 
100,000  arable. 
30,000  woods. 
?A.o«o  f^-'O*  water  lakes  and  rivers. 
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;  arable  land,  291000  acres  are  computed  to  lye  in  the 
:  of  Kintyre»  which,  in  point  of  extent,  when  compared 
lie  reft  of  the  continent,  is  little  more  than  as  i  to  lo. 
ppearance  oF  the  country  is  rough  and  mountainous, 
mate  moift  and  variable,  and  the  foil  extremely  diver- 
as  is  always  the  cafe  in  upland  diftri£b. 
have  delineated  the(e  particulars,  in  order  tliat  our 
I,  who  are  unacquainted  with  Argylefhire,  may  per- 
that  pafturc,  not  tillage,  (hould  chiefly  engage  the 
on  of  the  pofleflbrs.  In  fa  A,  this  is  already  the 
hough  the  worthy  author  appears  to  think  that  the 
,  (hould  be  mm'e  cxtenfively  employed.  If  he  does 
r  fo  dire£tly,  yet  a  number  of  his  arguments  lead  to 
ndufion.  We  venture,  however,  to  maintain,  that  the 
:  is  not  calculated  for  raifing  much  grain,  and  that  any 
ts  to  extend  the  fcale  of  tillage,  wUl  not  prove  benefi* 
thofe  concerned.  By  this  obfervation,  we  by  no  means 
to  convey  an  idea,  that  improvements  ought  not  to  be 
ted  in  certain  cafes.  In  the  lower  parts»  agriculture 
s  muck  .amended,  though  we  fufpeft  that  this  defire- 
jeft  will  not  be  accompliChed  by  fmall  tenants,  a  dais 
1  in  whofe  favour  the  author  feems  to  entertain  ftrong 


n  the  2d  fefVion  of  chapter  3d.,  we  learn,  that  *<  many 
moft  fubftantial  tenants  are  lodged  in  comfortable 
I  but  that  the  lower  ones,  which  are  the  moft  numerous 
ure  ftill  very  poorly  lodged*"  This  is  followed  by 
ery  judicious  remarks,  concerning  the  propriety  of  pro* 
the  tenantry  with  fuitable  dwelling  houfes  and  offices, 
we  hope  will  not  efcape  the  notice  of  the  Argyleihire 
:tors.  We  have,  in  all  our  experience  of  Britilh  huf- 
'^  uniformly  found,  that  the  general  ftate  of  farming 
:  pretty  corrcAly  afcertained,  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
of  the  farm-houies  and  offices  of  the  diftri^L  In  pro- 
I  as  rural  fcience  is  diffufed,  comfortable  home  accom- 
on  is  likewife  expeAed,  and  the  landlord,  who  injudi- 
declines  to  provide  commodious  buildings,  is  not  only 
0  bis  own  intereft,  but  indirefily  an  enemy  to  the  prof- 
of  agriculture. 

lie  chapter  upon  the^x^  offarms^  we  apprehend  there 
li  matter  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  diftriA  of  Argyle. 
ng,  for  argument's  fake,  that  the  intereft  of  the  country 
A  the  fize  of  tillage  farms  to  be  curtailed,  ftill  it  ap« 
rom  this  work,  that,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county, 
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inhere  tillage  is  more  attended  to  than  paftorage,  or  i 
thefe  two  objeAs  are  conjoined,  the  pofleffions  are  gen 
of  a  moderate  iize.  So  Far,  even  upon  the  author's  own 
ciples,  the  public  welfare  is  guarded  fufficiently  by  the  s 
pra£licr.  What  is  faid,  therefore,  can  only  apply  h 
Iheep- farms  in  the  higher  dillriAs,  which  are  con&fled 
a  great  extent,  and  neceflariiy  muft  be  fo,  if  it  is  meant 
the  proprietor  fhould  be  benefited  by  the  fee-limple,  a 
tenant  by  the  leafehold  of  the  premifes.  It  does  not  a] 
that  in  fuch  fituations,  the  plough  can  be  uTed  with  ai 
tage,  nor  is  any  thing  more  certain  than  that,  where  th 
mate  is  unfavourable,  the  foil  fterile,  and  the  country  n 
tainous,  aration  ought  not  to  be  excrcifcd.  The  value  c 
labour  in  fuch  cafes  almoil  confumes  the  crop,  whil< 
poor  occupant  derives  no  profitable  return  from  his  moi 
dent  exertions.  The  fyllem,  which  can  be  carried  on  a 
fmalled  expence,  and  with  the  mod  advantage  to  the  p 
sntereAed,  is,  therefore,  in  every  point  of  view  moft  c^g 
and  if  the  land  will  yield  the  molt  profitable  return  whci 
ployed  in  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  and  iheep,  it  is  a 
monftrable  as  two  and  two  make  four,  that  this  fyftem  i 
to  be  preferred. 

That  fuch  a  fyftem  will  leflcn  the  ufcful  populatioi 
country,  we  firenuoufly  deny,  though  Dr  Smith  ailirrat 
this  <'  is  obvious  to  the  moft  (hallow  capacity."  We 
down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  mode  of  occupation,  which 
mits  the  tenant  to  pay  the  greateft  rent,  wilt,  in  genera 
moft  favourable  to  population.  It  is,  without  all  dij 
moft  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  for  how  i 
greater  rent  be  paid,  unlefs  more  commodities  are  prodi: 
This  increafed  produce  ferves  to  fupport  a  fuperior  po 
tion,  while  the  augmented  rent  enables  the  proprietor  to 
more  fervants,  or  execute  improvements  upon  his  e 
which  cannot  be  accompliihed  without  hands  being  empl 
The  teiiant  himfelf,  from  pofleffing  a  fuitable  capital  i 
can  undertake  many  works,  utterly  out  of  the  power  of 
tenants,  who  are  not  only  incapable  of  fuch  exertioHj  bi 
main  in  a  moft  liftlefs  deplorable  and  uncomfortable  flab 

When  Dr  Smith  fpeaks  of  cultivating  and  improving 
Highlands  of  Argylefliire  (and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  c 
try  his  arguments  muft  be  applied,  feeing  he  acknowli 
*he  iize  of  farms  to  be  moderate  in  the  lowland  difirifl 
:ertainly  did  not  refleA  upon  local  circumfianceSy  or 
h^iri-nUiv-^rioQ  could  in  any  refpcft  be  beneficial  to  thc-i 
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BMinity.  'Under  thcfe  impreflions,  we  confider  the  moft  of 
what  is  faid,  .pages  24  to  34,  inclufive,  to  be  inapplicable  to 
the  huibandry  of  the  diitriA  reported.  To  argue  agatnft 
large  towns  and  cities,  is  alfo  as  foreign  to  the  queitbn, 
when  treating  of  Argyleflure  hnibaidry,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  hiftory  of  Otaheite. 

We  cxtra£l  two  paragraphs  from  the  feftion  upon  rent. 
The  firfi  fhews,  that  the  author  pofleiTes  a  liberal  and  bene* 
Solent  mind,  the  other  ftrikingly  difplays  the  abjeA  and  de« 
.prefled  fiate  of  the  tenantry. 

'*  The  occupiers  of  land,  whether  in  paflurage  or  tillage^ 
•CDght  certainly  to  be  able,  like  labourers  or  tradeiinen,  to  live 
•by  their  occupation,  and  to  fupport  their  families  by  their  daily 
-care  and  labour.  Hie  intereft  of  the  money  invefted  in  their 
flock,  with  the  proper  allowance  for  tear,  wear,  and  riik,  they 
Aonld  be  able  to  fave  as  a  provifion  for  their  families,  and  for 
.old  age;  as  the  money  fo  invefted  would  give  this  return,  if 
laid  out  on  intereft,  without  any  trouble  whatever.  It  cannot 
be  confidered  as  any  part  of  the  j>roduce  of  the  ground :  and 
therefore  no  part  of  it  ought,  iniquity,  to  enter  mto  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent4  and  yet  not  one  in  ten,  .perhaps,  is  able  to 
iave  it ;  nor  do  {hey  commonly  advert  that  fo  much  ought  to 
be  faved  in  juftice.  They  are  generally  fatisfied,  if  they  can 
faep  their  ftock  undiminifhed ;  fo  that  the  buflnefs,  in  general, 
returns  much  lefs  10  thofe  engaged  in  it  than  almoft  any  other. 
A  happy  predllcdion  in  favour  of  the  occupation  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  is  what  indulges  fo  many  to  follow  it.  Per- 
haps it  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  human 
mind,  for  wife  purpofes,  a  certain -innate  difpofiiion,  or  inllind, 
which  leads  it  to  delight  in  rural  occi^pations. 

"  The  rents  in  general,  efpecially  upon  the  larger  eftates, 
are  paid  in  money:  but  tenants  on  the  leiTer  eftates,  and  near 
their  landlord,  often  pay  feme  of  the  jrent  in  kind,  and  are  al- 
rood  always  fubje6l  to  fervitudes.  Peats  muft  be  made  and 
kd ;  fo  mufl  the  hay:  afliftance  muft,  perhaps,  be  given  in 
feed-time  and  harveft.  So  many  wedders,  fowls,  eggs,  butter 
and  checfc.  lint,  wool,  oats,  meal :  fo  much  fpinning  from  the 
wives,  or  perhaps  fo  much  yam ;  and  fometimes  they  muft  pay 
the  weaver,  and  give  it  in  iheets  and  blankets.  In  Ihort,  io 
many  hundred  things  are  required  by  the  laird,  and  fo  many 
hundred  things  by  the  lady,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  pay  them. 
It  is  fometimes  cxpeded,  over  and  above  all  this,  that  the  poor 
ivretches  (hall  come  with  prefents,  when  they  themfelves  are 
alxtioft  objefts  of  charity!  And  to  keep  tliem  in  perfed  depen- 
dence, they  have  often  no  leafes.     The  jnifcrablc  creatures  on 
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lands  under  this  management,  have  neither  meat,  nor'  dotbe^ 
nor  habitations ;  and  a  ftranger  would  know  them  and  dldr 
lands  in  paflling,  as  eafdy  as  Solomon  did  the  garden  of  dM 
flaggard.  Such  practices  cannot  be  reprobated  m  too  ftrov 
terms.  They  are  the  ruin  of  the  tenant  firft ;  and,  in  the  cad»  |a 
they  will  ruin  the  landlord."  » 

We  obferve  the  following  judicious  note  annexed  to  de  j] 
feAion  upon  rent: 

**  What  proportion  the  rent  of  a  farm  fliould  bear  to  its  piD- 
duce,  depends  {b  much  on  foil,  climate^  fituation^  and  oihfx 
circumftancesy  that  no  geheral  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  t^ 
fubjed.  On  the  rent  of  Ihcep-lands,  as  occupied  vfth  us  at  pre- 
fenty  fon:ije  obiervations  may  be  feen  in  Chap.  XIIL  Se&  2» 
In  regard  to  arable  lands  more  particularly,  it  is  a  comiQQO» 
though  perhaps  not  a  juft  remark,  that  i-third  of  the  piodofe 
ihouU  go  for  rent,  i-3d  for  ezpence  of  management*  ^ind  i-jd 
for  the  farmer's  profit,  intereft,  &c.  The  oldeft  i^ervaOQa 
extant  on  this  fubjedt,  is  in  Geiu  xlvii.  24.;  where  i-jth  is  al- 
lowed for  rent,  i-5th  for  feed,  i-jth  for  foodf  i-jth  for.£enran(% 
and  i-5th  to  lay  by  for  proviilon  to  children.*' 

Thofe  people  who  are  for  allowing  the  proprietor  one- 
third  of  the  produce,  feldom  fpecify  whether  it  is  the  gro6 
or  difpofeable  produce  that  is  meant.  In  general  cifesi  one- 
third  of  the  grofs  produce  is  too  much  for  rent,  becaufe  tiro- 
fifths,  and  in  fome  inftances  one-half,  is  confumed  upon  the 
premiiles,  independent  of  the  portion  of  land  under  an  on- 
productive  fallow.  If  they  mean  one-third  of  the  difpofeaUe 
produce,  the  fcale  would  be  regulated  nearly  upon  the  prin- 
ciples mentioned  in  facred  writ.  No  fixed  principle)  how- 
ever, will  apply  in  all  cafes,  for,  in  difi^rent  fituations,  pro- 
duce is  raifed  at  different  degrees  of  expencci  but  fuch  thiDgs, 
if  left  to  themfclves,  will  generally  find  a  proper  level. 

Titbes  were  valued  in  Argylefbire  at  an  earlier  period  th^n 
in  other  counties,  a  proof  that  the  proprietors  )cnew  their 
own  intereft,  though  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  this  {hoold 
operate  fo  feverely  againft  the  e(\abliihed  clergy.  We  be- 
lieve that  ilipends  in  this  diftridt  are  i'maller  than  in  other 
"^arts  of  Scotland,  while,  under  the  exifting  laws,  they  can- 
not be  augmented.  The  lofs  fufliained  in  confequence  bjthc 
Itate^  it  dojfcribed  in  a  pointed  and  candid  manner : 
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«  In  confeqnence  of  this,  (the  fall  in  the  value  of  money) 
JtraryBacn  are  now  funk  in  their  rank  in  fociety^  and  fallen  al« 
BMift  to  that  which  fchoolxnafters  held  formerly ;  fo  that  many 
)f  them  are  obliged  to  betake  themfelye&  to  other  fhifts»  fucn 
m  fiun^ing  and  grazing,  in  order  to  fupport  their  families.  Sy 
iuih  their  dignity,  utility^  and  influence,  are  leflened  ;  and  the 
ranfe  of  religion  and  virtue,  and,  of  courfe,  the  true  inter efl  of 
iie  nation,  luffers :  For,  let  our  vain  and  new  philofophers  ^ 
[ege  what  they  will,  there  can  be  no  national  profperity,  of  any 
duration,  without  religion  ;  and  there  can  be  no  religion  with* 
out  a  refpeftable  clergy,  nor  a  refpedtable  clergy  without  a  de* 
cent  maintenance  being  annexed  to  the  office/' 

Dr  Smith  is  a  friend  to  Ifa/es,  without  which,  he  confidera 
that  landlords  "  can  expe£t  no  improvement,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  rife  of  rent/'  Some  of  the  prevailing  covenants  may 
be  juftly  viewed  as  objeAionable  :  viz.  That  the  rent  fhould 
be  paid  at  Martinmas,  after  the  crop  is  reaped,  which,  it  is 
Cfident^  is  impraAicable  upon  arable  farms,  unlefs  the  te« 
unt's  capital  (lock  is  thus  employed.  The  repairing  of 
buildings  appears  to  be  too  much  laid  upon  the  tenantry^ 
though  the  general  cuftom  of  Scotland  will  fandion  the  mea- 
furc.  In  other  refpcAs,  the  Argyleihire  leafcs  do  not  impofe 
loy  (evere  burthens. 

The  hu^ndry  of  Argyleihire  may  be  more  accurately  aC- 
^rtaincd,  from  the  following  extraA,  than  if  a  hundred  fo- 
io  volumes  were  written  in  illuftration  thereof. 

«*  Thofe  who  have  large  pofleflions  live  well ;  thofe  who  have 
mall  ones  live  poorly.  The  fmall  farmery  for  nine  or  ten 
nonths  in  the  year,  make  generally  two,  and  fometimes  three 
neals  a-day  of  potatoes,  with  herrings  or  milk.  Such  as  caa 
ifford  it,  fait  a  cow  in  winter,  and  kill  a  (Keep  or  two  in  harvelL 
3atmeal  pottage,  or  oatmeal  jelly  (y^icm/ J,  make  commonly 
iie  third  meal  a  day,  with  milk  ;  and  oaten  or  bear  bread,  when 
lie  potatoes  fail,  fupply  their  place.  In  Kintyre  it  is  culloma- 
-y  to  take  fome  thin  pottage,  or  a  little  bread  and  milk,  before 
\xtj  begin  work  in  the  morning  ;  and  after  dinner,  fhould  it 
nren  be  potatoes  and  herring,  or  flcfh  and  broth,  they  have 
:ommonly  a  little  bread  and  milk,  by  way  of  defert  or  fupple- 
nent.  But  neither  of  thefe  culioms  are  known  in  the  other 
>arts  of  the  county." 

In  the  chapter  upon  implements^  mention  is  made  of  Mr 
Campbell's  improved  plough^  <<  which,  inftead  of  a  coulter^ 
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-  has  an  ereA  plate  of  iron  connected  with  the  focki  the  ianii 
tion  of  this  contrivance  being  to  ftrengthen  the  beam  \  ml 
keep  the  plough  from  being  choaked  in  ftabble  ground."  8 
the  plough  poflfeiTes  no  t>ther  merits  than  thefe,  the  praniiH 
from  the  Highland  Society  was  certainly  ill  awarded.    Vb 

.  tempt  the  people  to  leave  a  high  ihibble,  in  a  county  wto 
fodder  is  fcarce  ?  No  plough  will  choke  in  ftubUe  groundi  i 
the  crop  is  cut  in  a  proper  manner. 

Chapter  6.  contains  fonie  excellent  obfcrvations  relative  I 
inclofures.     Wc  feledt  the  firft  paragraph  as  a  fpecimen: 

^'  Good  enclofures  arc  the  foundation  of  all  improTenwd 
Whether  lands  arc  employed  in  tillage  or  in  pafturagey  end 
iures  are  necefTary  in  order  to  turn  tnem  to  tlie  beft  accoa 
In  arable  lands  they  fave  the  ground  from  being  poached  vll 
^et»  and  put  it  in  the  farmer's  power  to  raife  green  crops  wi 
much  greater  advantage  than  lie  can  do  without  them. 
pafture  lands  they  iecvt  the  expencc  of  hercEng ;  allow  the  c 
tie  to  graze  freely,  without  being  teazed  by  herds  and  dofi 
and,  by  giving  them  clean  grafs  and  a  change  of  pafiure  as  m 
need  it,  enable  them  to  thrive  better  than  they  could  do  odi 
wife,  and  fupport  a  greater  number  on  the  fame  extent 
ground.  Enclofures  are  likewife  of  great  benefit  in  the  view 
giving  iheltcr  to  fomc  grounds,  and  draining  others,  accordt 
to  the  nature  of  the  grounds  and  the  kinds  of  fences  or  enc 
Aires.  iSy  judicious  enclofures,  moil  low-lying  arable  groni 
might  be  made  of  more  value,  by  at  leaft  one  third*  to  the  ( 
cupier,  as  well  as  of  great  benefit  to  the  public,  by  incrcafi; 
the  quantity  of  com,  v/ool,  flax,  butter,  cheefe,  butcher's  Boe 
manufuiflurcs  \  and,  by  means  of  all  thefe  articles  of  food  a 
employment,  greatly  adding  to  the  riches  and  population 
the  country." 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  Argylcfliirc  praft 
of  taking  6  and  7  J  per  cent,  from  the  tenant,  for  money  t 
pended  upon  inclofures,  is  highly  unreafonablc,  notwiihilan 
ing  it  is  fanftioned  by  the  cuflom  of  other  counties.  **  It 
hard  indeed,"  as  the  autlior  juilly  obferves,  *<  if  lands  cani 
be  improved  under  double  the  protit  which  is  genen 
had  from  buying  them."  In  every  cafe  where  the  tenant 
bound  to  fupport  inclofures,  to  take  fuch  a  rate  of  inten 
deferves  to  be  reprobated  as  au  u{urioti3  tranfadlion. 

In  the  fcflion  upon  til/j^^y  p.  67.  Dr  Smith  gives  an  c 

nion  concerning  the  changing  and  flreighting  of  crooked  i 

*  ges,  which  according  to  our   experience   is  not  ftrifU j  c 

redtj  He  l^iys  it  can  hardly  be  performed  with  the  plou 
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ot  burying  much  of  the  beft  foil,  and  therefore  re- 
lends  the  ipade  to  be  ufed.  We  who  have  ftreighted  a 
ierable  extent  of  land  formerly  in  the  ^^ferptntineJlUe!* 
ifely  aver,  that  the  operation  may  be  executed  by  the 
;h  without  being  attended  by  dangerous  confcquences. 
It  the  fame  time  acknowledged  that  a  great  degree  of  at- 
m  is  required  in  the  levelling  of  the  old  ridges  and  form- 
tie  new  oneS|  fo  as  the  furface  and  fubfoil  may  be  fufE- 
iy  mixed.  For  this  purpofe,  each  ploughing  in  length 
d  be  followed  with  one  acrofs;  repeated  harrowings 
rollings  are  alfo  necefTary.  A  dofe  of  hot  lime  is  uf 
utility  in  quickening  the  foil,  formerly  out  of  the  reach 
e  fun  and  air.  If  dung  is  alio  adminiftered,  very  little 
■d  attends  the  change,  though  we  repeat,  that  a  great  de- 
of  attention  is  required  in  the  feveral  operations, 
hen  treating  on  the  rotation  of  crops  ^  Dr  Smhh  judjci- 
recommends  a  variety  of  alterations  of  the  common 
ice ;  but  we  are  not  lure  if  the  comparative  produce  of 
Sirms^  managed  in  the  old  and  new  way,  be  dated  in  fuch 
aner  as  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  thofe  who 
ot  in  other  refpeds  fufficiently  informed.  In  p.  77,  he 
;s  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  fecond  date,  of  62I.  as* 
lut  pointing  out  at  what  expence  the  increafed  produce 
be  gained-  For  inftance,  the  palluregrai's  in  the  firft 
is  charged  at  5s.  per  acre,  whereas  in  the  other  20s.  per 
is  allowed.  We  need  hardly  fay,  that  the  liiperiority 
e  lad  would  ariie  from  improvements  made  either  by 
filing,  manuring,  draining,  or  inclodng ;  confequently, 
}nly  fair  to  deduct  from  the  balance  the  expence  of  all 
xtra  labour  and  outlay.  Thefe  calculations  remind  us 
cne  wc  have  fcen  in  the  writings  of  the  Englilh  Econo- 
,  particularly  in  ihofc  of  Mr  Arthur  Young. 
le  d'lmaie  of  Argylefhire  appears  well  adapted  to  the 
re  off.jxj  and  we  coincide  with  the  author  in  thinking 
the  growth  of  this  plant  may  be  confiderably  extended. 

w  things  would  contribute  more  to  the  advantage  of  this 
cy  than  the  raifmg  a  great  quantity  of  flax,  for  which  our 
nd  climate  are  well  adapted.  Our  climate  is  warm  and 
: ;  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  good  fandy  loam,  which 
:  beft  ground  for  flax.  If  the  culture  of  this  plant  were 
;dcd  as  far  as  the  other  operations  of  the  farmer  would  al- 
or  if  the  ground,  when  tilled,  were  let  to  the  poar,  or 
rfonswbo,  as  inXiollaud^  would  make  it  their  fole  bufi- 
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nA  to  attend  to  it ;  it  would  prove  an  innnebfe  fetaieb  to 
county*  and  fiirnifli  employment  to  the  poor,  efpecially  to 
female  part  of  them,  in  every  ftage  of  its  manufitfture.  WIh« 
the  crop  is  tolerably  good»  the  produce  of  a  fmgle  acre  my  it* 
eftsmated  at  15L  on  the  field,  at  20L  when  it  comet  froaidVK 
milly  at  60L  when  fpun  into  yam,  and  at  more  than  a  109^ 
when  wrought  into  cloth,  and  bleached.  Thus  1000  acnb 
(which  would  be  but  40  to  every  pariih  on  the  contineoiyi 
would  yield  materials  for  a  yearly  produce  of  xoo^oobl.        '^^. 

In  a  country  where  ftock  mud  neceflarily  be  an  obje&ijf 
primary  attention,  the  cultivation  of  turnip  lac  winter  £M 
ought  not  to  be  negleded*  We  obferve,  with  concerOt  Ui;^ 
only  a  Few  acres  are  as  yet  raifed  by  the  farmers,  thoi^^  m 
branch  of  hufbandry  deferves  fuch  fedulity.  Four  acnei^ 
one  feafon  Is  the  greateft  quantity  hitherto  railed  by  a  hm^ 
et  in  this  county,  for  which  a  premium  was  obtained  finn 
the  Highland  Society.  In  de(cribing  the  utility  of  mta-b^gi^ 
Dr  S.  adds,  <'  it  is  faid  that  horfcs  will  eat  it,  though  th^ 
will  feldom  eat  turnips.''  Horfes  will  eat  and  thrive  npod 
both,  though  undoubtedly  bcft  upon  ruta-bag^,  becanie  iU 
qualities  are  more  nutricious.  A  foot*note,  p.  i6j[f  which 
we  underftand  is  an  extraA  from  Encyclopedia  Britannick, 
defcribes  carrots  as  the  befl  food  for  horfes,  which  likelf  n 
the  cafe ;  but,  when  3  acres  of  this  root,  gnown  at  Parliqg^ 
in  Yorkflilre,  is  fiated  as  feeding  20  work  horfes,  4  bullock^ 
and  6  milk  cows  for  7  months,  viz.  from  the  end  of  Sepceo^ 
ber  to  the  ift  of  May,  befidcs  fattening  30  hogs  on  there- 
fiiie,  we  are  tempted  to  fmile.  Taking  the  produce  at  10 
tons  per  acre,  which  the  Bath  papers  eftimate  to  be  an  ayenie 
one,  the  crops  would  turn  out  67,200  lb.  averdupoife,  wbxn 
divided  among  30  horfes,  bullocks,  and  cows,  for  7  months  op 
210  days,  would  jufl;  give  10  pounds  ip  o^  per  day  to  each 
animal,  independent  of  what  was  confumed  by  the  porkars| 
It  is  added,  «<  th^  y  had  no  other  food  but  a  SaU  banj*  Wp 
cannot  fay  what  is  here  meant  by  the  expreffion  iittli^  but 
certainly  with  10  lb.  of  carrots,  each  horfe  would  eat  a  Eog- 
lifh  fioncs  of  hay  prr  day,  and  would  not  do  much  work,  nn- 
lefs  aided  by  a  feed  of  corn  likewife. 

We  obferve  a  quotation  from  Young's  Annals,  of  the  like 
import  With  the  above,  refpe^ing  the  advantage  of  confiwi* 
ing  clover  in  the  houfe  inftead  of  eating  it  in  the  field,  a  pnal 
upon  which,  abftraAedly  confidered,  there  can  be  nadifputB. 
In  the  quotation,  Mr  Ramfay  of  Ormiby  near  Tarmoutn«  ii 


bMed  to  have  foiled  20  horfes,  7  cows,  5  calvet t  and  5  p^ 
mt  7  acres  fbr  17  weeks.  Now  let  us  fee  what  this  will 
ijhre  each  beaft  per  day.  A  good  crop  of  haj,  upon  an  £ng* 
ilh  ftatute  acre^  will  not  exceed  240  Scotch  done — ^Take  the 
ijjEoad  crop  as  equal  to  one-half  of  the  firft,  this  will  make 
f(k>  ftone,  whichy  at  22lb.  averdupoifc  each,  is  55^440  lb* 
if  drf  hay,  or,  according  to  the  common  calculation  of  4  lb. 
green  fbr  one  of  dry,  it  is  221,7601b.  As  the  number  of 
tke  animals  fupported  upon  the  crop  amounted  to  37,  and 
the  period  17  weeks  or  119  days,  the  quantity  of  grafs  could 
MC  exceed  fifty  averdupoifc  pounds  per  day  to  each  animal, 
or  what  would  make  little  more  than  half  a  Scotch  flone  of 
hay.  We  cannot  help  expreffing  our  furprife,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  Dr  Smith's  difcernmcnt  fliould  have  adopted  fuch 
quotations,  or  built  upon  them,  feeing  the  rottennefs  of  the 
roandation  is  fo  eafiiy  afcertained. 

The  chapter  upon  nvoods  Trnd' plantationi  conveys  much  ufe- 
fiA  information  :  After  dating  that  the  foil,  climate,  and  fi- 
tnation  of  the  country  arc  remarkably  well  adapted  for  plant- 
bg  and  railing  timber^  "  Dr  S.  proceeds  thus : 

**  The  ezpence  of  planting  will  depend  much  on  the  fize  of 
be  enclofure ;  the  expence  per  acVe  beinsr  always  lefs  in  pro- 
K)rtion  as  the  enclofure  is  larger.  The  fencing  of  an  inclofure 
kf  ao  acres  exceeds  a  fifth  of  the  cod,  though  iC  is  but  the  25th 
if  the  fpace,  of  one  of  500.  In  the  north  ofScoUaad,  **  the 
<  ezpence  of  enclofing  a  plantation  of  at  lead  120  acres,  and 
"  planting  it  with  Scotch  fir,  is  generally  calculated  at  aoi.  per 
*  acre,  and  the  undertaker  upholds  the  plants  for  ieven  years.'* 
in  the  ead  of  England,  the  expence  of  enclofing  and  planting  Is 
aid.  to  be  5L  per  acre.  Let  us  take  the  medium  between  the 
;wo,  and  fuppofe  a  plantation  of  500  acres  to  cod  loool.  or  2L 
Kr  acre.  In  mod  cafes  much  of  the  expence  of  enclofing  will 
probably  befaved  byfea-fhore,  gullets,  precipices,  and  other  ad- 
irsmuges  of  ground.-  The  planes  too  may  be  r^ed  from  the 
i:ed,  and  fet  by  the  planter's  own  fervants,  at  a  fmall  ezpence  ; 
jr,  indead  of  plants,  the  feeds  of  trees  may  be  fown  in  the 
plantation,  by  which  the  expence  will  be  greatly  lefl^ed.  But, 
Bvithout  reckoning  on  thefe  favings,  let  us  abide  by  the  GrA  edi* 
tnate  of  2I.  per  acre,  and  proceed  to  calculate  the  return. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  11  or  12  years,  only  two 
hirds  ot  50CO  plants,  originally  fct  in  the  acre,  are  fbui:d  to 
izwc  done  well ;  of  thefe,  one  half,  or  1666,  may  be  taken  a^ 
vgy  for  niling,  firing*  ftc.  and  if  fold  fo  low  as  a  hz\fyttmj. 
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eachi  fiiey  will  come  to  3I.  9s.  ;d.  which  will  be  more  than 
firay  the  onginal  expence  with  interefL  }A 

From  the  age  of  16  to  25,   a  thoufand  more  ''' 

may  be  gradually  taken  out  of  the  acre,  which,  ■' 

at  4d.  each,  will  make          -                  -  L.  16  13   4^ 

The  666  remaining  on  the  acre  will,  at  50  years, 

be  worth  2s.  6d.  each               -                -  ^5    5^ 

L.  99  ]8  4i 
This  divided  by  50  will  give  about  2I.  a-year  for  the  acre,  aa4r 
near  50,0001.  from  the  whole  plantation,  without  reckoning, 
intereft  on  the  thinnings,  or  any  advantage  of  grafs  and  ihclier 
which  the  plantation  may  give  to  cattle  after  they  may  be  let  inj^ 
to  it  with  fafety." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  given  p.  172.  viz.  thaf,^ 
by  expending  3I.  per  acre  upon  the  draining  of  nvqfte  land,  the 
annual  value  will  be  raifed  from  is.  or  3s.  per  acre,  to  15s. 
or  20S.  Draining  is  without  doubt  abfolutely  necefl^ry,  but 
i\\\\  the  advantages  attending  it  upon  lands  commonly  fliled 
ivafie,  will  be  very  inferior  to  what  is  here  ftated.  The  ex- 
pence  of  inclofing  and  manuring  ought  certainly  to  be  includ- 
ed ;  for,  without  thefe  meliorations^  the  rents  condcfcendcd, 
upon  would  not  be  gained.  While  the  merits  of  improve-! 
ments  are  under  conflderation,  it  is  but  fair  to  ftate  the  pro- 
bable expence — In  page  1 76,  Dr  Smith  erroneoufly  ftatcs, 
that  wafte  lands  are  improved  in  England,  though  often  taxed 
for  tythes  and  poor  rates,  to  the  amount  of  5s.  and  los.  per 
acre.  We  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  that,  in  every  divifion* 
bill  we  have  feen,  a  part  of  the  waile  is  fet  apart  to  the  tythe- 
holder^  and  that  the  lands  improved  by  the  owners  are  in  all 
time  coming  tythe-free. 

The  chapter  upon  improvements  is  well  wwth  pernfing) 
but  we  are  not  fure  whether  the  author  is  well  founded  in 
what  be  fays  concerning  the  application  of  lime :  Strong  day 
foil,  fuch  as  that  of  Kintyre,  would  require  a  great  deal  more 
than  1 20  Wincheder  bulhels  to  Simulate  it,  and  the  quanti- 
ty ought  to  be  increafed  inAead  of  being  diminilhed,  when  a 
fecond  dofe  is  adminiilered.  We  are  rather  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  oils  and  fubdances  which  lime  attrafls 
from  the  atmofphere,  therefore  cannot  recommend  that  i^ 
Ihould  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  furface  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  bed  cultivators  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
the  fooner  lime  is  incorporated  with  the  foil^  the  quick- 


tel.l  ^  ibi  C^unfy  of  Argftk^  fff 

are  its  operations— Some  beneficial  infbrmatioB  is  giveiV 
fpcAing  the  advantages  of  mixing  lime  with  earth,  &c.  and 
ing  it  by  way  of  compod.  We  have  feen  the  utility  of  thi9 
nnpofl  in  cafes  where  the  naked  article  totally  £iilcd.  The 
roper  management  of  dung  is  alfo  accurately  defcribed. 

The  Argylcfhirc  breed  of  caitlt  are  famous  over  all  Britain^ 
od,  before  fticep  were  introduced,  they  were  confefledly  the 
nly  article  pofleflcd  by  the  tenantry  from  which  rents  could 
e*  paid.  This  valuable  variety  of  live  ftock  are  fmall  hue 
iirdy  breed,  and,  from  being  generally  ftinted  in  the  proper 
pantity  of  food,  are  prevented  from  attaining  to  the  fizethey 
sc  otherwife  capable  of.  It  is  evident  that  better  keep  both 
a  fummer  and  winter,  is  necefiary :  This  would  alfo  fit  them 
br  market  at  an  earlier  period^  though  we  believe  it  would 
tBkxk  the  value  of  the  beef. 

The  firft  fedion  of  chapter  X3tb,  which  is  devoted  to  thi^ 
bbjcA,  we  can  with  confidence  recommend  to  the  confidera« 
ion  of  our  readers.  A  valuable  paper  from  Mr  Campbell 
f  Combie  is  included,  which  we  would  willingly  have  ex* 
raAed  did  our  limits  permit.  The  (heep«hu{bandry  of  the 
ounty  occupies  the  2d  fe^ion  of  the  chapter,  and  thougtt 
hr  Smith  candidly  acknowledges  that  <<  the  mountains  of 
irsjleihire  are  better  adapted  for  (beep  than  for  black  cat- 
e,  and  that  "  under  the  fheep-fyftem  they  make  a  much 
rtter  return  both  to  the  farmer  and  the  landlord,  and  fiir- 
ifh  a  large  fund  for  manufacture  and  commerce^"  yet  he 
links  *<  all  thefe  advantages  are  more  than  balanced  by  the 
SrA  which  iheep  have  produced  upon  population."  While 
e  refpeCt  the  philanthropy  which  diAated  thefe,  and  a  num- 
n*  of  other  fimilar  fentiments,  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of 
Sering  a  few  remarks  upon  a  fyftem  incongruous  in  every 
:fpe£t,  with  a  work  profefiedly  written  fbr  the  purpoie  of 
ifleminating  improvements. 

We  might  premife  our  remarks^  by  inquiring  whether 
le  rearing  of  black  cattle,  abftra£bedly  confidered,  oecefiari- 
f  fumiihes  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  people  thalk 

the  land  upon  which  they  are  fupporced  was  ufed  in  reap- 
ig  or  feeding  fheep.  Certainly,  *<  a  fhepherd  and  his  dog/'—  a 
hrafe  not  original,  but  banded  about  fince  the  days  of  Hen- 
f  8th — are  capable  of  watching  over  the  one  as  well  as  the 
Lher,  and,  therefore,  if  a  ibitable  number  are  entruilcd  to 
im>  in  both  cafes,  the  fcalc  of  population  is  not  affeded.  We 
re  aware>  it  may  be  here  urged,  that  the  extent  of  ground 
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muft  be  kept  in  cnlthration  for  providiog  winter 
to  the  cattle,  conftitutes  the  difference.  I'hough  this 
argument  that  may  be  ufed  againft  the  fheep-hufband 
every  di<lri£t,  we  conceive  it  carries  no  weight  in  the 
fent  inftance.  The  mountains  of  Argyleihire  are  nao 
incapable  of  being  cultivated  by  the  plough,  conlequdi 
fyftem  which  includes  aration  is  not  reconcileable  iratl 
due  management  of  the  territory :  Shall  the  landlord  b 

gtred|  the  tenant  ftarved,  and  the  moft  ufeful  of  our  i 
dhires  limited,  merely  that  a  fyftem  might  be  cooli 
which  even  its  warmeft  fupporters  acknowledge  to  be  i 
cal  to  the  national  profperity  in  every  other  refpe^  c 
that  of  population  ?  If  population  was  lefiened  by  a  gi 
introduction  of  the  iheep*huibandry  in  the  Highlands  | 
cumftance  we  don't  believei)  better  would  it  be  for  the 
ed  proprietors,  to  fu{9ort  the  confequent  excreibea 
their  private  expence,  than  allow  their  property  to  be 
ed,  and  deteriorated  by  the  continuance  of  a  fyftem 
which  both  the  people  and  the  ftock  are  ftinted  and 
ed. 

In  arranging  the  rural  economy  of  a  country,  it  oof 
be  a  chief  object,  that  every  part  of  the  foil  is  emploj 
fuch  a  manner  as  may  enfure  the  greateft  poffible  retv 
the  national  fund  or  capital  ftock:  Every  improv 
whatever  tends  to  promote  this  purpofe  \  even  the  plani 
timber  upon  wafte  land,  which  at  firft  view  is  emineatl 
judicial  to  population,  deferves  to  be  ranked  as  an  im] 
ment  of  coniiderable  importance.  If  the  foil  in  one  c 
is  beneficially  employed,  the  confequences  are  dire£Uy  £ 
able  to  population  in  others.  Work  is  hereby  provii 
people  in  other  quarters,  and  the  profits  derived  from  tl 
article,  in  the  firft  inftance,  joined  to  what  is  gained 
working  it  up  in  the  fucceeding  ftages,  contribute  to  l] 
creafe  of  national  profperity. 

Applying  the  above  obfervations  to  the  diftridk  undo 
fideration,  it  necci&rily  follows,  that  if  the  mount! 
diftri£k  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  breeding-: 
than  in  aration,  or  under  the  cattle*fyftcm,  that  fuch 
the  greateft  public  utility,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  1 
landed  proprietors.  We  have  purpofely  avoided  the  i 
fo  far  as  local  population  is  affected,  being  convinced^  tl 
a  general  point  of  view,  it  is  precifely  the  fiune  t 
country,  whether  the  people  refide  in  one  diftri£t  or  an 


ided  tluf  we  cooifbrtably  fiippoited  and  vMaWj  em- 


fonrf' to  natice,  that  Aa  atte        siade  bj  that  wor- 
theDukcof  Argyle,  aiKi<       ^,  to  cftaUifli 
at  ]  ',1  fudeaeded  fo 

Ml  as  cooM  hi^fc  been  wiUiea;  ^  it        cmde  is  novr 

confiaed  to  the  making  of  car(    s.   To  introduce  ma^ 
it  «t  aH  tima  a  difficvtt  :fs,  as  the  fiiil  .he- 

rn Bcccfiarily  obliged  to       lert;     :  everj  braocb 
i4hc  pOffchafe  of  wool  to  the  fel  tuc  artide^  whicb 

the  perfefiioa  atta  when  laboor  ji 

difided  among  the  (eveial ;  ni  emjilojed* 
theohftadci  to  improya  itf  the  vahappy  fire* 
oar.  wa^  ii  dafied,  md  ^  compaution  m  mad^ 
war  drains  Aiigyle&ire  of  between  3000  and  4006 
adite  and  aUe  hands.  White  we  cordially  conp 
JH^with  die  worthy  anthor,  in  wifliing  that  **  Ibme  genpRal 
HUrt  could  be  eftablUhed  in  Europe,  in  which  all  the  quar- 
|ll4lf  itif  mliBg  powers  could  be  adjofted  without  the  dreadi 
piiypeal  to  the  cannon^  the  bayonet,  and  the  fwordj"— we 

roc  hrip  semarkiii^,  that  the  cafe  complatned  of  proves, 
die  pppulation  at  Argylefhire  js  fiiperior  to  what  is  re^ 
Efior  4iiefid  porpofes.  In  thofe  diftriQs,  where  hqfban* 
fixpfiftfully  praftifed,  or  where  a  demand  for  labour 
1^  it  is  JnygfiMe,  under  eveiy  exertion,  to  recruit  the 
piftfiiTOuritecegimeoti  beeaufe  employment,  of  every  kinc|, 
IP  m  foch  inftances  be  readily  procured,  the  want  of  which 
^^  firongeft  enticement  for  a  man  ta  engage  in  haftile  a£* 


!!&4 


^ We  muft  now  finifia  this  aiticlet  which  b^  v^  if$  ja.  gvcat- 
l^kogtb  than  we  intended. 

MU^&m  has  oiatii£efted  Comit  prejudices  againft  what,  with 
"mBt  propriety,  may  be  called  the  new  huibandry  of  the  High- 
uids  h^  ia  QHtny  inftances,  has  compenfated  thi3  defeft  by 
M  jv^eqt  defire,diiplayed  to  promote  t|ie  welfare  and  happi- 
ly of  his  countrymen.  When  the  work  arrive  at  a  fecond 
l^lioi^  we  ihall  feel  much  gratificatioB  ihould  any  of  the 
pve  vamarkt  ihen  prove  fernceable. 

N. 
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M^MQRIM  concerning  the  frtfefii  fc4reiij  ^|ff/d)l  A 
Undt  ^bitb  a  fr^al  for  an,  eafj^  (ffcOnkl^  ¥^  .^, 
Aemedf.  By  the  Rjtterend  Prrfefir,  XJ^^M^UtJI*.;!!. 
hur^^  Stewart  and  Ce.  i6  pages  OAivo*  <  (  •-.I 

V4RI0IT$  oplnioof  are  entertaihcd  bjr  fpedUiftvtir  M 
btWc  tp  the  preTcDt  fcarcity*  and  numcrotis  pro|eJ!b  V 
I7  flibtnitted  to  public  confidcratioii,  for  prevtf^'iti^^ 
petitioD  oi  fych  a  calainity.  Among  pedpf^'of  ^twMH 
nsean  foch  as  >re  pniftically  acqnainti^^iwttfh  'rAhil'ii 
then:  is  i^ot  a  (hadow  of  difference  as  to  the  kifijf^ 
ithcy  may  di^er  w}th  refpcA  to  the  Menf  f^^MISfifii 
They,  pn^  ;and  all,  affign  it  to  the  pnkiti(lVj|rmilM 
vrhich  wf  hayc  been  viGted,  which  prodt^ceif'tW^iW 
deficient  mps ;  and  the  jufticc  of  their  cbtaclafiitMli'tti 
£in{tioned'by  the  higheft  national  authorities.'      -^^ 

Profeflbr  Walker,  how^eyer.  without  ii*e6id!KdJ;^^iHl 
cold  humid  feafon  of  1 799,  or  the  unfaTotn^ble  m^^reM 
accompanied  the  crop  of  1800,  from  the- time' AteJ^^ 
for  it  commenced,  tin  it  was  ready  for  tHe'BbUi^^^yllil 
the  real  caufe  of  the  Icarcity  <<  Is  of « imi^MiBR^ 
and  therefore  fuggefts  a  rechedy  which  fie  vi^iitf  ^ 
cffcaual,  and  expeditious:"  The  ca«irr,'wMdi  Ecr  "^ 
the  increafe  of  pafturage,  )hd  the  confedaeiiif  abrifl; 
tillage^  4i^(^P|(  "Oin  ?bc  great  confnmption  of  bM 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicotlahd  \  and  this  alreiratfba  of  dtf^ 
of  Jjying,  he  thinks  has  been  remarlpiblc  fiitte  i7CO^ 
rcmed]^  is  to  plough  out,  or  reftore  to  tilla!ue,  a'wnth 
portion  of  the  pafture  lands,  by  which  nieamilMi'-^  MAi 
end  of  September,  this  part  of  thekm^dodi^^an^^biiV 
with  plenty  and  cneapnefs."  '  '/N*i,  jriip 

To  us,  who  have  paid  confiderabic  attentjoq  Mf  tBeh 
and  who  have  known  the  ufual  modes  of  firihing'|Mi8i 
Scotland  for  a  number  of  years,  thetiri^dple^aAaK 
the  learned  profeflbt,  appear  wholly  ilnfttppdned'  W** 
We  are  rather  inclmed  to  believe,  that  tWageliai  MiflM 
increafed  fincc  1750,  and  that,  under  the  fupcrior^ 
ment  exercifed,  the  produce  of  a  given  (pot  of  grooM 
been  greatly  augmented  :  Let  any  perfon  reflcA'Upaa  lb 
tenfive  improvements  introduced  fince  the  sera  condefa 
on,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  and  weftem  countiea^'  ai 
mud  acknowledge  that  aratioa  is  in  no  rcTpefi  abrid^fed  j 


tot.]      Wi  ^ ^/i^mU^carciiy  afOrmn  in  SeetJandm  l8; 

■t,  on  the  contraiyy  it  is  pra£Ufed  upon  as  large  a  lode  afr 
Minfiftent  with  good  management,  and  the  -welfare  or  i  .\c 
||Mti7«  Pa(hiraget  in  general,  does  not  fisem  to  be  th*;  hi^b- 
V  of  Scottifli  farmers,  or  why  are  they  commonly  reitri^ed 
hm  ploughing  more  than  a  certain  part  of  their  jjofleffioos  ? 
a  b£.if  the  quantity  of  grafs  land  does  not  esLceed  what  13  re- 
vved ;  for  butcher^meat,  milk,  cheeie,  and  buuer,  are  equaU 
P;lcipce  as*  grain,  while  the  rent  is  fully  as  much  increaied  ' 
Mkeone  ciie  as  in  the  other  :  Befides,  the  change  itt  the 
pde  .of  living  from  grain  and  vegetables  to  butcher-neat,' 
p||bt  to  have  lefiened  the  demand  for  the  former  artidei^,  as, 
a  parity  of  circumftances,  a  fmaller  quantity  of  them 
be  coafumed. 

I^Che-coanpartfon  made  between  the  produce  of  corn  and  cat^ 
Pb  Ml  the  lame  fpace  of  ground,  is  partly  true  and  partly 
iHaeoiii.  We  believe,  that  the  quantity  of  meat  produced 
llMn  an  acre  of  grafs  land,  is  pretty  corr^Iy  ftated,  and  fo 
■ly  be  the  bolls  of  grain,  at  leaft,  while  the  land  carries  oats^ 
Nt  the  profieflbr,  when  he  mentions  that  an  acre  of  this  grain 
|iU  field  1280  lb.  of  meal,  and  feed  three  laborious  men  in 
fttUk  and  vigour^  for  the  fame  time  as  the  acre  of  grafs  will 
i|d  one  man^  evidently  aflumes  <oo  mnch — he  makes  hisr 
ilole  crop  difpofeable,  without  attending,  that  nearly  one 
Iteth  of  it  muft  be  deducted  for  feed  and  horfe  corn,  which 
iQcarty  ihe  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  credited  his  grafs  land 
ir  the  whole  weight  of  the  animals  fed  upon  it.  We  are 
tad  to  hear,  that  an  acre  of  grafs  land,  capable  of  feeding 
W  (heepb  can  be  £0t  at  forty  ihillings,  as  our  information 
^  us  to  believe^  that  the  market- value  was  much  lugher. 
t  ia  alfo  with  pleafure  we  learn»  that  fuch  a  handibme  pro« 
I  as  two  poondt  fifteen  (hiUings  per  acre,  can  be  gained  by 
||^  graaier  o&et  paying  that  rent  i  though  we  apprehend 
bis  civGuatftaoce,  if  corre£lly  ftated,  will  prove  an  unanfwer- 
ble  arguaiemagainft  ploughing  fuch  land. 

Upon  the  fuppoiitioo  that  the  profeflbr's  rtmedj  is  to  be 
dopted,  we  muft  enter  our  folemn  diiTent  from  the  plan  re- 
ommended  for  putting  it  in  execution  :  To  take  two  crops 
foots  and  one  of  barley  ;  ot^  what  is  infinitely  worfe,  to  take 
hree  crops  of  oats,  and  then  lay  down  the  land  to  pafture, 
Niuld  be  attended  with  dreadful  mifchief  to  the  inreretl  of 
he  proprietor,  as  well  as  to  the  future  profperity  of  the 
ountry.  Inllead  of  a  profitable  crop  of  clover  and  rye  grafs 
eiog  got  in  the  fourth  year,  the  landlord  would  moft  like- 
f  get  a  filly  crop  of  rye-grafs,  along  with  a  full  crop  of  this- 
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tirs,  quickens,  and  other  noxions  weeds.  .  All  old  ptfl 
land  requires  to  be  completely  (uoioicr-faUowed  befiofe  i 
ficial  grafies  are  fown ;  and  the  -prupritior^  or  t^anti  \ 
neglects  this  neceflary  meafure,  a£ts  in  diredt  oppofitioi 
his  own  intereft. 

Without  noticing  the  pra^^ical  part  of  the  memoria 
greater  length,  as  we  hardly  believe  rhe  -author  -will  h^ 
ny  difciplcs,  we  may  conclude  with  a  fingie  obTervatioiif. 
That  if  the  fcarcity  was  attributable  to  the  abridgqactt 
tillage,  the  like  calamity  might  have  Inppeped  in  ij^pS) 
well  as  during  the  lait  and  prelent  unfortunate  yeaesf 
public  inclination  for  butcher-meat  being  equally.facm 
at  each  of  thele  periods :  in  a  word,  the  return  cfiftii 
iieafbns  wiil  convince  every  |)eribn,  that  the  cauiie  of  ihsi 
fent  fcarcity  was  not  of  **  a  rtmote  iind"  bot  that  itjwai 
pen  to  our  eyes,  ar^r)  rccogniliible  by  fuch  as  -would-late 
trouble  of  inve(bgacing  it. 


.1 .  I 


A  correfpondent,  whofc  opinion  is  entitled  to  much  reft 
having  recommended  that  a  feAion  r(  ihis  department  flu 
be  devoted  to  V  A  Review  cfthe  Reviewers^**  Wjs  liave^au 
ble  to  his  advice,  refolved  to  engraft  this -branch  npon 
original  plan,  and  alfo  to  extend  it  further,  by  including ( 
Uires  upon  fuch  communications  as  may  have  appeared  in 
own  work,  which  require  to  be  criticifed.  The  editof 
the  London  periodical  publications,  are  in  a  great  ineafuri 
norant  of  rural  affairs  \  at  leaft,  their  knowledge  gofe 
farther  than  theory ;  hence,  their  reviews  of  agricylt 
Ttvorks,  are  partial,  fuperlicial,  and  often  erroneoos*  -^ 
are  more  adapted  to  miflead  than  to  dire£t  the  public  mi: 
for  with  thefe  judges  of  the  mtmnaiive  cafe^  errory  if  pb 

biy  told,  will  pafs  with  impunity,  while,  in  other  caieS| 

« 

lierited  feverity  will  be  difpenfed  with  a  rigorous  hand. 


ikiO  Survey  rfWtJi  Ri£f^€fTarifiir§.  tSj' 

TO  THB  CONDUCTOR$  OF  THE  FARII&r's  MAGAZINl^- 

vThb  Wed  York.  Agricultural  Survey,  minutely  reviewed^ 
%  a  g^tleman  reiident  in  the  Riding,  in  your  2d.  and  3d. 
Mnben,  having  been  feverely  handled  in  the  Auguft  Britj/b 
MfHit^  and  November  Monthiy  Review ;  I  beg  leave  to  iaj 
^fcw  words  explanatory  of  the  principles  upon  which  thac 
mnfff  was  Writteui  and  to  offer  fome  remarks  upon  the  criti- 
CiBas  made  by  the  editors  of  thde  two  periodical  publications. - 
^Every  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  Englifh  Ru* 
M  SyAem,  will  be  fufficiently  apprized^  thac  the  bond  of 
■MncAion  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  is  formed  in  fuch  a 
maner,  as  to  render  the  latter  more  dependent  than  what  is 
<DmpatiUe  with  the  ftate  of  enlightened  fociety,  or  the  prac- 
i)pe  of  improved  huibandry.  The  legal  policy  of  the  coun- 
^  iODrnj  be  confidered  as  inimical  to  improvements,  and  the 
ittnral  confequence  of  thefe  radical  defeats  has  been,  that, 
Miile  trade  and  manufa^res  have  flour  iihed,  agriculture  has 
tfDCinoed  nearly  (lationary  for  a  century  paft,  unlefs  in  thofe 
fifirtAs  where  thefe  ob{hicles,  have  prevailed  in  a  lefs  degree. 

When  the  Yorkihire  furveyors  were  fully  acquainted  with 
iie  prevalent  agricultural  fydem  of  the  diitridl,  they  were  at 
10  I06  to  com|)rehend  the  caufes  which  prevented  the  moflr 
l&fail  of  the  Sciences  from  advancing  towards  perfection, 
rilb  as  much  rapidity  as  others.  They  believed  that,  unleft 
he  lyAem  was  totally  changed,  no  material  improvement 
odU  he  accomplifhed,  and  they  judged,  that  the  recent  iniiii» 
ntion  of  the  Agricultural  Board  was  a  proof,  that  theie  lub-. 
e£ts  would  at  leaft  meet  with  an  impartial  investigation.  Up^* 
WL  ihefc  grounds,  they,  in  their  original  report,  ^tered  at 
large  upon  the  articles  of  leales,  covenants,  tythes,  ice  ;  and 
perhaps  thefe  fubjefls  were  dii'cuiled,  if  not  in  a  fuperior, 
fct  certainly  in  a  more  minute  q>aaocr  than  by  any  of  their 
toethren. 

It  vrill  readily  be  ■  jqpnjcAured,  that  a  confiderable  part  of 
uch  a  report  was  badly  calculated  to  procure  them  the  fa« 
rour  of  the  parties  intereOed.  Mwuy  of  the  proprietors,  it 
s  believed,  were  offended  by  tike  obicrvationa  upon  leaies, 
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its  TBi^  Rivien»i¥s  revifweJL  [Ifi 

and  thoQght,  that  if  difcretionaiy  management  was  commk 
to  the  tenantry,  their  property  would  be  rendered  ufd 
The  tithe  holders  gnaflied  their  teeth  at  the  propoTal  c 
commutation ;  while  the  honeft  farmers  felt  hurt  at  the  ( 
fare  l^edowed  upon  (everal  prevalent  praAiceSt  witBoni 
fle£ling  that  the  furveyors  attributed  the  defe^ve  pnfl 
not  to  thcm^  but  to  the  imperfeAne&of  the  general' iyft 
Under  thcfe  circuniitances,  the  iurvey  eenfd  not  be  popi 
nor  did  the  furveyors  expcA  it.  They  knew  that,  in 'gen 
cafeSr  to  tell  a  man  hit  error,  is  the  fure  way  to  get  hii 
mity ;  confequently  the  reception  given^  to  their  gfatid 
exertions  did  not  excite  much  iurprife. 

The  outlines,  or  rough  £k:etch  of  the  report^  having  I 
widely  circulated,  a  confiderable  number  of  copies  wwc 
turned  to  the  Board  with  marginal  remarks.  Thefe  ' 
put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  furveyors,.  whoi  at  the] 
fkig  deftre  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  had  undertaken  to  arr 
the  work  for  publication,,  agreeable  to  the  plan  devifin 
the  Board  ;  and,  after  making  inquiries  in  every  quarti 
the  diftri£t,  concerning  addttional  information^  a  Gei 
View  of  the  Weft  York  Hufbandry  was  fubraitlcd  to  f 
conlideratipn. 

Having  thus  dated  the  principles  upon  which  this  ge 
micw  was  written,  and  the  feveral  circuoiftances  conn 
with  its  publication,  allow  me  now  to  notice  what  has 
urged  againft  it  by  the  britjfi  Critic  and  MwMy  Rtm% 
The  tirft  of  thefe  gentlemen,  who  is  well  known  t 
BcTccfor  modefation^  and  avowedly  hoAile  to  amendhi| 
grofi*eft  abufe,  has  bellowed  out^  **  Ne/uior  ultra  crefid 
in  the  ears  of  ths  county  furveyors,  till  he  is-hoarle.  1 
this  occafion  he  *^out  Herods  Herod,''  and  belches  on 
anathems^  with  equal  zeal,  as  if  the  improvementSy  re 
mended  by  the  author,  were  calculated  to  overturn  oar 
py  conftitution  in  Church  and  State.  With  him,  the  p( 
who  propofes  to  renovate  the  poor-laws,  or  to  osm 
tithes^  is  coniidered  as 

*«  A  jBcobin,  a  bead,  a  knave." 

He  entertains  a  violent  prejudice  againft  the  forvi 
becatife  they  are  Noi^h  Britons,  which,  no  doubt,  is  fa 
original  and  heinous  offence,  as  cannot  be  expiated. 


"  — 0— n  a  Scot, 

How  csn  the  rogues  pretend  to  feoie, 
Their  pouod  is  only  twenty  pcnceJ' 


Hmm 


VJbore  Wis  the  Dcoeffity,^  exdaims  the  fapieot  Britilb 
»  5' iior  fendiog  ihrte  N9rtk  Brii9nf  on  fuch  •  miffion 
ibt  not  Engt^nun  have  been  found  qualified  to  view 
Iport  fsHchAilly  concerqiDg  an  Englifli  county  ^  Thefe 
il  .CQOipliiiientt  are  certainly  quite  confiftent  with  the 
iLftmim^ts  upon  the  utility  of  a  general  union  of  the 
I.  Britiih  empirci  and  of  courfe  wiu  appear  very  con(b« 
jto  the  iMitives  of  Ireland,  whom  he  has  been  hogging 
bofoni  for  twelve  months  paft.  Pray»  where  lies  the 
vice  betwixt  an  Engliifaman  and  Scotchman,  fince  the 
of  the  two  nations  i  or,  ihookl  any  diftinAion  be  made 
It  the  feuthern  and  northero  parts  of  the  ifland,  more 
iCtwixt  the  inhabitants  of  two  conterminous  (faires  ? 
ground  occupied  by  the  reviewer,  m  faA,  permits  the 
(,to  be  condemned,  without  hearing  more  evidence  thaa. 
ii  contained  in  the  title-page. 

It  many  Engliflnnen  might  have  been  found,  qualified 
■  and  report  faithfully  concerning  the  husbandry  of 
Ihiref  cannot  be  queftioned  ^  but  it  is  equally  cenain^ 
lOiSB  could  be  procured  who  would  undertake  the  office* 
KTcft  Riding  was  the  laft  diftriA  for  which  furveyors 
ippointed,  and  it  ftood  a  blank  in  the  lift,  till  the  gen« 
0.  originally  nominated  for  Nprthomberland,  refigned 
Dunty,  and  undertook  an  ofEce,  from  which  they  have 
I  iiotUng  but  a  great  deal  of  perfonal  trouble^  and  not 
I  petulant  abufe.  Whether  it  was  owing  ito  the  t^rme 
dby  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  or  to  the  exreufivencft 
'diftridt,  and  the  complicated  ftate  of  hufbandry  prac« 
that  occafioned  a  deinur,  it  is  not  my  bufinrls  to  en- 
(  but  that  every  gentleman,  to  whom  the  talk  of  fur- 
r  was  ofi[ered,  declined  foch  an  honour,  (for  profit  %ras 
the  queltion)  may  be  fafely  affirmed.  If  I  am  wrongs 
ha  Sinclair,  and  many  others  have  it  In  their  power  to 

i  me. 

viog  cleared  up  the  point,  viz^  why  ScMfi  furve/ors 
appointed  to  examine  an  bngiijb  countj^  1  (hall  now 
;d  to  rnfUw  what  is  faid  by  the  Revuvfer,  concerning 
fttit  of  I  heir  examination.  If  the  candid  reader  exj-cds 
he  Eng/j/b  critic,  (1  cannot  call  him  a  Britiili  one^  for 
IS  already  affigned)  animadverts  upon  the  itadiiig  and 
al  topics  ot  the  report,  he  will  be  miierably  dil'appoiritcd. 
'  thing  mentioned  concerning  leales,  covenant^,  im- 
ments^  and  the  ilate  of  the  country  remains  unnoticed, 
a  few  i'oiiiary  pafiages,  relative  ta  the  poor-laws,  and 
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tbe^lejngoftidiainkiiu^  vecoafidtftdu 

fiettfet  AMeocc  fisr  ptmoandng  the  moft 
donation. 

But  to  proceed  to  partiettlan :  After  t  bittw 
wherein  the  general  pbn  oFthe  cMnty  repomii  AHM^ 
(xnfured,  and  qnrtatKHts  of  two  ordi  vciMntui'tUM^ 
three  (a  fcheme  well  calculated,  b  dotibti  loihRnr  Mj^v^ 
on  the  bufinefi)  the  critic  firft  wtkei  what  ia  bid  kf  W 
Ihrve^ofs  coccerniog  fhe  puUk  tmnbebi' (hit  aftA  tbCttiit 
ant,  or,  in  ether  wordi,  ivch  aaarenece&rf  t»bslaNAt' 
gated,  before  the  ankle  of  rem  c  a,  frith  the  fauUcft  iht"*' 
ofcorreAneliibe  afecTtained,  Tie  original  pafigcmJdMdfi 
carriei  no  other  meaning,  than  tlat  the  fom  reeenvd  bfmf 
landlord  is  not  a  criieiraB  by  *h  ch  the  rent  «f  buid  a^M 
eftimated  ;  and  that,  wkhout  Bfc«t»ning(lwuaaMH  nrfM 
public  burdens,  no  predfc  opinioo  codM  be  ^vcA^piMlIP 
inbjeft  What  is  laid,  bownert  b  eharkibly  canfidCMdii. 
m  excitement  to  dijfeonient,  thoagh  it  might,  withaqntjoft 
rice,  have  bceo  alleged,'  that  the  ntentioBing  foch  •  tUaglJ 
rent  at  all,  proceeded  from  a  fimilar  motive^  I  ftall  vanw 
what  the  futveyor*  fay  apoa  (his  head,  leaving  the puUlilii' 
determine  the  degree  of  caodouc  poflefled  bf  ttwcrili^'iikH 
he  examined  this  Scfiion.  .       :  i 

,;  ■  ,--J 
-  It  is  difficult  for  » to  &T  what  mar  be  the  Mat  nal'^ 
land.  Wc  could  not,  with  propriety,  pouithe  faiWKrafOKdfft 
point,  when  he  was  ignorant  what  uTe  we  were  to  anahftflfi -Ab 
anfwcT  i  and  even  where  we  ^t  luficient  infarmauon  ofi^m 
was  paid  the  landlord,  we  found  there  was  a  long  train  of  pub- 
lic burdeni,  over  and  above,  which  could  not  be  e&fily  afcer- 
tainecL  lliere  is,  is  the  fiift  place,  the  land-tai>  which  h  uni- 
formly paid  by  the  tenant,  and  gnictall 7  amounts  to  it.  per 
Sound  upon  the  real  rent,  adly,  Ihe  dtihes,  which  are  levied  iit 
>  many  various  ways,  that  it  is  impoHibte  to  Tay  what  propor- 
tion diey  bear  to  the  pound  rent,  much  depending  upon  die  ac- 
tual {Ute  of  the  farm,  and  not  a  litde  upon  the  chjraAer  and 
Ji^filion  of  the  drawer.  Upon  arable  land^  iriiere  tlief  a^ 
annually  valued,  the  payment  of  money  may  be  from  fitia  HI 
per  acre,  in  fome  cafes  more.  3dly,  The  roads,  tbo  upMH  if 
which  to  the  tenant  ia  about  7I.  per  cent,  upon  tb«iitMI|: 
4thly,  The  poor  rates,  for  which  no  fixed  fun  can  be  ftt  dVBm- 
The  lowed  we  heard  of  vras  iSd.  in  the  pound)  and  theh' 
;  but,  from  the  vciy  nature  of  the  tax,  they  are  c 


ilufiuating,  and,  fmcc  our  furvey  was  made,  they  arf  snxMf' 
•ncreafed.  5th)y,  The  church  and  conllable's  daet*  whidi  uc 
..1^11'  "    '"  *hep"un'^-  ¥rom  all  thefe  things  it  may  bcl)^ 


id  Ife  die  fmtnyuijAlU  by  t^e%in|i^  %^ 

i|  tk  ,         t      idlepool^are^aMll]:a&gIma&tbe 
icnl  piidt  ta  tbe  kndlard." 


•  i  ■  ■      •,   ^ 


tithes  are  a  public  bufden,  win  be  evident  to  the 
MiImA  capadtf;.  though  the  critic  fajs  that  *'  aa  Iriflimaa 
ijUnt.pcrMps  be  privuteged  for  pUcing  thefe  amor.g  the  teii« 
iSf  gnblic'  barde&s»  but  not  fo  a  man  of  any  other  country."* 
lUkofMQ  not  a  pttUie  bnrden,  affcAiDg  hnd»  I  fliould  be 
llnbta  kaow  what  they  are  ?  They  were  originally  impofed 
MO  the  proprietors  of  lands  for  the  fupport  of  religion;  and 
%<^  through  the  lapfe  of  tinic>  and  the  wafte  of  agesj*^  thef; 
hvfc>  in  numerous  inftancei,  been  perverted  to  Other  pur- 
gibly  ftiU  they  are  coUe&d  in  virtue  of  the  original  grant  or 
Igfrapriacion.^  It  it  a  matter  of  no  importance^  that  a  very 
Wifidttrable  proportion  of  them  are  now  become  private  pro*' 
P0ty«  Seeing  that  they  were  origbally  deftined  for  a  public 
porpoTe.  If  the  propriietor  of  an  eftate  chofe  to  beftow  the 
KidMsa  thereof  upon  an  abbacy  or  monaftery^  and  Henry  VUL 
b.Us  ibvereiga  pleafure,  thought  fit  to  fiipprefi  that  abba« 
9f,  ov  mooaftery^  and  to  gift  away  the  revenues  to  one  or  o-' 
;hir  sf  his  favourites,  does  that  alter  the  qoefiion  ?  No  \  it 
Billy  proves,  that  Henry  VIII.  did  an  unwarrantable  deed  ^ 
EoTp  if  the  public  good  required  the  fuppreffion  of  the  abba- 
Cf  or  monafteryi  the  tithes  granted  for  its  fupport  ought  ta 
ImjiC  reverted  to  the  original  proprietors,  as  the  public  efta- 
UiiOiaient,  ior  whofe  tike  they  were  beftowed,  was  aboli(hed 
aadremovcd.  If  this  had  been  done,  they  would  then,  in  ftrift 
termfj  have  become  private  property ;  but  as  they  were  gift- 
ed away  to  others  (tight  or  wrong»  I  do  not  prel'ume  to  en- 
^ne)  they  are  ftiti  coUedted  in  virtue  of  the  original  defti- 
aaiioii,  and  confequently  cannot  be  conOdcred  in  any  other 
li|ht  than  as  a  public  burden,  though  tbe  religious  houks,  lor 
wlibfo  benefit  they  were  beltowed,  have  long  ceafcd  to  exift. 
.  Without  entering  upon  the  merits  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
letter  to  the  furveyorSj  cautioning  them  to  avoid  difcuiling 
tbe  expediency  of  titbcts^  which,  as  might  be  eafily  ifhown^ 
Cfts  two  ways  ^  it  is  fofficient  to  fay,  that  the  critic's  opinion 
feema  to  have  been  formed  more  from  what  was  flared  in  the 
qnarto  edition,  than  from  any  thing  contained  in  the  copy  thea 
boibre  him.  He  fays,  «<  fo  inveterate  however  is  the  enmi- 
ty ef  theft  men  againft  tithes,  which  they  never  paiJ,  that 
Umj  caniiet  forbear  to  inveigh  agfunJd  them  upon  every  oc« 


tifibD  that  tin  be  fbinitl.*    I  liy  my  i^4tf 

upon  the  circomftanA:,  that  not  I  j       nofthefiuM 

vey  are  occnpiet)  upon  thu  rntgeA,  tbiMgli  it  b  not  ihc.tJ^ 
.proof  of  the  critk*!  Kcuraeyt  bm,  I  moA  exprcfg  mf dm 
prife  bow  be  could  fer  a  moment  fuppofii  they  ought  to  ba«e 
{Served  filencei  nerdy  fe  the^ware  tiot  pcrfiu^r 

interefted.  The  very  iaoie  :  ifitfl  might  be  urged  againV 
<very  opmion  they  have  ofierea  i  and,  QnleTi  the  critic  cm' 
proTCt  that  bii  mierefi  vouM  be  leffined  by  an  aboiiiiond^ 
commataiion,  hii  advocating  the  canlc  may  be  deemed  u  m- 
inftance  of  impertinence,  even  upon  bia  own  princ^lea.  9t 
this  at  it  nay,  I  conGder  the  coodoQ  of  the  funcyors,  ta 
jielding  fo  (ar  to  Sir  Joho  Sinclair,  aa  to  decline  inv^iOiM*  I 
Ing  the  ezpedtcocy  of  thia  iaz>  biurdea,  pnperty,  or  ^gft  \ 
what  you  ffill»  aa  the  moft  reprehenfible  part  of  ibab-lKti^ 
viour.  I  bdieve  it  proceeded  from  perfonil  rafpeA  M^ 
worthy  Baronet,  who^  I  fuppofe,  had  pledged  iumf0*»plh 
cure  their  fileoce. 

The  fubjeA  U  aaain  reached  upon  m  noibcr  pot  at  Ac 
review,  when  the  nvaking  np  of  old  grafa-tand  U.niKlcr  St^ 
^deration.  The  furveyori  fay,  p.  115.  •*  Before  any^gf 
tbcfe  rich  fieldi  cao  be  broke  up,  tbe  iitbe-lyftem  mtH  «• 
dcrgo  a  change,  u  it  would  be  a  notaUe  affair  fbrthe  li4i» 
holder  to  have  a  tenth  of  the  weighty  crop*  ihcy  motU  jr^ 
docc.  From  lefpcAable  authority  we  learned*  that  tfa«f4>> 
mcnt  of  tithes  were,  in  a  great  meafure,  tbe  canlt  af-lq|i^ 
theic  fields  totally  in  graft,  and  that  this  tax  cantimM^'w 
operate  as  a  prohibition  agalnfl  breakiiag  then  i^*'-.-|f|MQ 
this  paflage  the  critic  obfcrves,  ''The  more  vdgh^  mme  : 
crops  with  mere  breaking  np,  tbe  moie  reate  taJM  daf  Ib^ 
mer  to  be  fatbfied  with  the  payment  of  titbea,  that  %  nitm 
neighbour's  lawful  demand."  Softly,  my  dear  fir«  k<Ji.tfae 
Intereft  of  another  party  that  is  here  concerned,  «i^ph,yN 
-totally  forget,  and  that  is,  the  proprietor.  If  ha  cannQt  jj^t 
great  deal  more  rent  for  fnch  land,  in  confequence  af  ■wna 
being  introduced,  than  when  it  rcmuned  in  gra&i  it  wofU 
be  bad  mangement  to  cxpofc  it  to  wafte  and  deterio^itiw^ 
Take  the  rent  of  the  old  paAures,  foch  aa  arc  aUiidt4l9k:tt 
50*.  per  acre,  and  the  crop  at  50  bufhcls,  the  tithe  dfajlNf. 
would  amount,  at  a  moderate  compulation,  t»  jot.  yl(jfhi, 
added  to  the  frafi-rent,  would  make  4L  Sterhi^  pv ^|ar^ 
leaving  little  room  for  further  aogneotaiiqn.  Tbt  j 
tors  tberefore  prudently  fn&r  tbe  land  to  c~ 


ii^SkUtipolk  k  to  th^  hazard  of  being  injuMi  hftim 
(by  l»hte  the 'chief  benefits  wonld  be  ftiuned  bf  m  Tpeden 
ilbte  who  are  neither  owner*  nor  p<^ieflor»  of  land,  nor 
itej  fhare  of  the  expence  actending  the  cultivation  of  it* 
^'fwdl/air  (ftatote-hbour)  is  ftated  to  be  7I.  per  cent. 
^Uio  renty.  oed»  if  paid  according  t»law,  it  mutt  now  be 
^'thMgh  the  reviewer  iays,  ^^it  feldom  exceeds^^^  pes* 

and  cannot  exceed  51  per  cent."  By  law,  it  is  fix  days 
if  of  a  te»n  of  3  horfes  and  2  able  ferTants,  for  every 
Mif/wtth  a»  affbSinent  of'ddl  per  poond  upon  the  reht» 
bra^  if  rhe  yuftices  fee  neceflary.  Now,  let  any  perfon;^ 
lincedt  with  the  value  of  labour,  fay,  whether  rhefe  will 
mt  to  7I.  per  cent,  or  nor.  Reviewers  arc  not  the  beft 
*  fbr  computing  the  value  of  labour ;  indeed-  it  would 
ireftfonable  in  the  extreme  to  expeft.  accuracy  from  flich 
ie,'  upon  fobjeAs  with  which  they,  of  couHfe,  muft  be 
ly  unacquainted.. 

tie  obfervations  made  upon  the  poor-laws  next  come  nn- 
he  critic's  animadverfions^  and  certainly,  if  icorrility  be 
eommodity  he  deals  in,  a  good  deal^of  it  is  here  vended. 

de&£bof  thole  laws  has  been  fe  long  and.  fo  univer-« 
acknowledged,  that  it  is  truly  wonderfol  he  (hould  feel 
re,  when  the  grievances  of  the  prefent  fyftem  are  flight* 
Mnnemed  upon.    Vcty  few  people  will  be  found  that 

thefe  laws  to  be  perpetuated.  They  were  perhaps  con*i 
ted  upon  falutary  principleSf  when  firft  ena£fed,  but  the 

of  iociety  is  now  to  materially  altered,  that  the  wifeft 
ins  in  the  nation  agree  that  a  change  is  nectfldury,.  though 

■say  difitr  relipcAing  the  amendments  that  arc  requirdL 
have  looked  into  the  furvqr,  and  perceive  that  the  lead- 
Icmimeot  of  the  author,  upon  that  branch  of  the  work» 
hat  the  burden  of  fupporting  the  poor  ought  tor  be  fufi- 
nI  by  all  ranks,  in  dircft  proportion  to  their  abilities^ 
I  is  fuch  a  juft  and  equitable  principle,  that  I  can  hardly 
:me  what  kind  of  arguments  could  be  offered  againft  ir. 
;  reviewer  gives  none.  He  indulges  bimiielf  in  petulant^ 
larping  againft  ibme  inftanccs  of  their  adminiUration^ 
given  upon  the  author's  own  authority,  but  from  the  io- 
lation  of  an  imeiligeot  and  reipeAabie  gentleman  in  the 
*iA.  The  poor  laws  of  England  are  fo  complicated,  that 
I  kgal  practitioners  hardly  underkand  them  i  therefore^ 
rhat  is  ftated  refpe^king  their  general  adminiftration  waa 
ay  part  defcAive^  the  error  might  have  been  pointed  out 


^1^  Vmt.  XfwMMV  fWMintiMi  pMH 

In  decent  terms,  w  candour  might  haw  fuggefted  tte  a  fib 
lure  in  h€ts  might  happen,  withcxit  Uame  bring  altachaMir 
The  following  quotation  from  Mr  Pitt's  celcbnited  ^nAt 
February  i6th  1796.  upon  this  veryfubjefi^  will  ttSsBbaSf 
ihew  that  the  author  has  great  authority  upon  his  fide^  wtei 
lie  pronounced  the  Englifh  fyAem  of  poor-laws  to  be  ineaan 
peteot  with  the  original  obje^,and  inconfident  with  die  pn* 
fent  date  of  fociety  in  that  country.-^ 


m  •  • »  *   •- 


**  That  the  poors  laws  of  this  country,  however  unik  b^lSiA 
original  conllitution,  had  contributed  to  prercnt  the  circuklioa 
cf  labour,  and  to  fubftitute  a  fyftem  of  complicated 
zoom  of  the  evils  which  they  humanely  meant  to  redrefib 
by  engrafting  upon  a  defedive  plan  defedive  rcmediei^  tkcj 
produced  noting  but  confufum  and  diforder.  The  laiwssof  fi^ 
tlcment  prevented  the  workman  from  going  to  that  mariaW 
where  he  could  difpofe  of  his  induftry  to  the  jgreateft  advaa? 
tage,  and  the  capitalift  from  employing  the  perion  who  wasbeft 
qualified  to  procure  him  the  bell  returns  for  his  advance 
Thefe  laws  had  at  once  increafed  the  burden  of  the  poor^  and 
taken  from  the  colledtive  refources  of  the  (late,  to  fupply  wants 
which  their  operation  had  occafioned,  and  to  alleviate  a  pover- 
ty which  they  tended  to  perpetuate." 

If  the  above  eztraA  is  compared  with  the  general  (pirit  flf 
the  fedion  on  the  poor-laws,  it  will  appear  that  the  dinefenct 
of  fentiment,  if  any,  is  but  fmall  i  and  yet  the  critic  ftigoUh 
tifes  the  furvey,  as  •*  calculated  to  produce  in  the  minds  0f 
farmers,  a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  exiting  laws.**  I  bdileve 
the  author  would  difdain  to  fhelter  himfelf  behind  Mr  Pitf| 
or  any  other  authority-,  but  when  people  of  talents  and'  in* 
formation  hold  fimilar  opinions,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  b  Hcit 
fo  far  miftaken  as  the  reviewer  attempts  to  make  the  public 
believe. 

I  have  juft  another  obfervation  to  offer  upon  this  intempe- 
rate review.  In  the  concluding  paragraph,  it  is  faid:  <*If 
the  people  in  England,  in  general,  and  farmers  in  particalafi 
are  not  excited  to  a  ftrong  and  aftive  hatred  of  land-owners, 
for  refufing  to  grant  long  leales ;  of  the  clergy  and  imprc^ 
prietors,  for  receiving  what  is  due  to  them  by  the  hin  of 
their  country;  and  of  the  Legiflature  itfelf,  for  not  removing 
all  inconveniences  rei'pedting  the  poor ;  which,  however,  thCf 
have  InceiTantly  ftudied  to  remove ; — afTuredly  it  will  not  ut 
for  want  of  encouragement  from  the  furveyors  employed  fcj 
the  Board  of  Agricuhure.''    It  is  certainly  a  ifarange  mifap- 


BrehenfioD  of  trnns,  to  fa;  that  the  farmers  ^re  esdted  to 
liacc  their  landlords,  becaufe  the  utility  of  leafcs  is  iofifted 
ppoDy-  sod  fixne  other  det'eAs  pointed  out  in  the  agricultural 
fyftem.  Does  the  critic  knowi  that  the  intereft  of  the  oao 
it  mi  much  promoted  by  granting  leafes  as  that  of  the  other^ 
and  that  no  eftate  whatever  can  be  let  at  full  value,  unlefs  the 
fcmrity  of  a  leafe.is  granted  to  the  tenant  i  It  is  a  furprififi^ 
cirdunftanccy  that  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  refute  tho 
doArioes  inculcated  by  the  author,  his  conclufions  are  con- 
dcmned  in  the  mofl  unqualified  terms. 

.Having  already  uken  up  io  much  of  your  room,  I  can  on^ 
If  j^ft. glance  at  what  is  ilated  by  the  Monthly  Reviewer  con* 
usiiM^g  the  fame  work. 

-I  Thi»  geml^omn  has  generally  no  objeAion  to  clear  the 
ground  if  quiokenst  and  has  frequently  committed  himfelf 
when  reviewing  fimilar  publications.  He  is  friendly  to-lcaC- 
csy  an  enemy  to  tythes,  and  in  fhort,  holds  opinions  upon  ra« 
s«l  reform,  very  like  thofe  which  run  through  the  Weft  York 
Snnrey.  At  this  time,  however,  he  drops  his  principles  in 
Ae  hack  ground,  and  comes  forward  to  join  in  the  attack  s^ 
gaunfl  that  unpopular  work. 

He  accufes  the  furveyors  of  «  being  influenced  by  abford 
timidity,'.'  becaufe  they  did  not  think  proper  to  ftate  th*  an« 
voal  vadue  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
eftates )  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  he  was  acquamted  with 
them,  he  would  confefs  that  <*  timidity,*'  is  not  one  of  tho 
fins  that  moft  caiily  belet  them.  Perhaps  the  author  did  not 
know  the  renrals  of  thcfc  Noblemen,  therefore  attempted  to 
get  off*  with  an  cxcufe.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  value  of  an 
individual's  eftate  is  unimportant  in  fuch  a  work,  further  than 
to  gratify  curiofity.  Many  feflions  were  marked  in  the 
Board's  improved  plan,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  furvey« 
ors  was  not  originally  directed,  and  they  were  neceilluted  to 
fill  them  up  in  the  beft  manner  they  could. 

U  The  Survey,"  it  is  faid,  *<  was  confeiledly  made  in 
hafte/'  merely  becaufe  five  weeks  were  employed  apon  the 
bofinefs.  Does  the  reviewer  know  any  other  diftrifl,  Lin« 
coin  excepted,  where  fo  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  ga* 
thering  of  materials  \  or  did  he  examine  the  route  taken,  or 
the  abftraA  of  the  intelligence  procured,  when  he  formed  this 
opinion  ?  It  is  not  the  number  of  days  and  weeks,  that  were 
(penty  but  the  manner  in  which  they  were  employed,  that 
ought  to  be  confidered  ;  and,  with  common  diligence,  tLepe« 
riod  occupied  is  fufficient  to  form  91  tolerable  notion  of  the 


Hfi         /'.'  *"!l#ali«N^  MftM'^v;^  ::^     §aki 


riples  and  praftrce  of.lmibandiy  4b  mf'.  difl9riftp.iiM| 
«raf*'  not  a  minute  detail  of  every  maiifs  fjtllcm»  butiai^BBM 
view  of  agricultare  that  was,  «aoted.>  If  liearAy49H4Mii| 
(I  fuppofe  he  means  the  informatien  tranfitthted  to  tho  Afi 
veyorsi  by  gentlemen  refident  ni  the  dittnBt}  m  aotf 
ceived,  in  what  light  are  we  to  view  the  ihuboriiw 
travels  with  which  the  nation  is  delng^  |.  for  oenaiii^dhi 
Buthors  of  them  -never  perfonally  wicnefled  m^Sf  «E  ^Mii 
nwnts  they  detail^  nor  vifited  every  plaoe  TrhirilL>h>y  Jri^Mii 
He  adds,  that  the  furveyris  «<  cmde.j^  indigdkd/*  .tfbf 
etude,  he  means  twipetfeB,  then  there  is  not  a  perfiaft  fortey 
yet  printed,  nor  will  fuch  a  one  be  executed  :iipoa  t|iefre» 
fent  plan,  wh[ch  embraces  more  obje£b  than  are  ia  tibe 
cr  of  one  man  to  acoompKih.  If  by  u»£gefi§i^  Ue 
fufii,  then  he  muft  yv^  ipe  leave  to  fi|,  thatt  fe:lHr:«  icf* 
peAs  arrangement  and  precifion,  ihit  work  willJiearsi^ei^ 
parifon  ortnH  moft  of  -  it*  ncijtbfaourt, .  In  ^nt  ^gE^ooapiib 
tioD,  it  IS  more  v^ilnerable,  thougli  I  3oo*t  obifidcivlil^Mii 
the  teft  by  wliith'-an  aj^Kotltdft^  ptfUiCalioih  iato  bn  Ad. 
The  apology  offered  in  the  introd«i£[ion,^migKt  hl4hJai«l|Ml 
have  gone  far  to  have  fatisfied  cverjr  mind  not  refbbtdy  hai| 
Sijpolf^liding'fiMlk.'' '  '»    .       .    -    *:    toHs.x  .?..  r/. 

<«  Diftance  from  the  prds,  and  a  crowd  of  odser  anawtefe 
}>revented  that  corredneft  of  compofiticmi  whiclittto W  tpi&H( 
in  feveral  works  of  the  like  nature.  But  perfeAioa  ttl>90l|ip|Br 
£tion  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  thofe  eBgsu;ed  in  the  fMBk» 
of  rural  fclence,  nor  will  the  want^of  it.bp  JBiid  to  their  d^m 
as  a  crime.  According  to  the  reverend  Mr  ^arte,  '*  the  plam 
^  pradical  author  pays  his  little  contihgei^  to  die  zepidm.rf 
**  knowledge  with  a  bit  of  unftamped  real  bullion ;  wlmjl  ffie 
<<  vain  glorious  man  of  fcience  throws  an  heap  of  glitttring 
*<  counters,  which  are  gold  to  the  eye,  but  l«ul  to  oe  tiiJiiX 
^  ftone."  ;-  •    \ 

I  (hall  conclude  thefe  ftriAores  with  an  extraA  of  %  Itfter 
irom  a  friend  who  was  employed  under  Ae  Bo^r^ji^  Jkflii" 
nilture  in  the  great  work  of  furveying  the  kingdom.  *  TM 
London  periodical  publications,"  fays  he,  «in  general  SMMI* 
dufted  by  pcrfons  who  have  a  very  inpcrficial  knowIiBi^nif 
gricu  Itural  fubjeds,  and  in  whofe  reviews  I  halve  oftes  W^ 
aced  the  moft  abiurd  remarks — they  have  no  idea-thil'^iiiy 
tiiog  good  can  com  from  the  9thr  Jide  Jordttr^  iMI^^Miy 


mffice  coatraiy  to  Norfolki  Kent,  Eflex,  or  HertfordOiire, 
»  with  theni  confiiiered  as  downright  bir4fy  f  Jueh  benticls 
fS  fBU  and  /,  who  dare  to  think  for  ourfilves^  and  make  known 
onr  own  (earimcnts,  are  no  doubt  thought  defcrving  of  being 
toavcrced  into  bonefires  \ — however.  I  hope  we  are  both  t)ic 
difeiplea  of  truth,  which  may  for  a  time  be  obfcured  or  kept 
Midcr  ,I|7  prejudice  and  ignorarfcey  but  in  the  end  will  pre- 
vails t&oiughy  in  the  meamime,  we'have  to  contend  with  the 

I  am.  Tours,  &c« 

Verus. 

^1  »  "  '  '  ■    .      ■  ■  ■  '     1 

POE  TH£  farmer's  1IA642INB. 

■'■■■• 

'fttfknvqf  iU  Comfarathe  SiaUmM  of  the  expemt  ^  Oxen  md 
M^rjet  fir  FmrmhUkmr^  ghm  h  Ho  hoittkntnitrUud  Survey 

j    yUc  p.  ^8.  TOL.  I. 

Ai  tlie  autbori  of  die  Northnmberland  Sunr^,  leviewed  in 
fomr  fourth  number»  appear  to  have  very  much  undervalued 
riv  capence  of  kcept  both  of  oxen  and  horfes  I  have  feqt 
fan  an  menipt  At  a  new  eftimau  of  bodi,  on  what  ieem  to  ma 
mar  data* 

£xfenee  ^an  Ox  fir  mmjmrm 

StUBmering  on  gnfif  being  the  cuftomary  payment 

*   for  a C0W9  •  •  •  *  L.3IOO 

|of  an  acre  of  tares  during  fummcr»  at  5!.         -         150 

Wintering*  on  ftraw  •  L.  i   10    o 

^  an  acre  of  good  turnips,  at  5L         •         a  10    o 

400 
EFonkay,  soodajsat  8d.  •  6  13    4 

fUf  of  this,  at  the  average  ezpcnee,  10  13    4is5    6    8 

Intcre^  hamefs,  (hoeing,  as  per  Survey^  •  150 

Total    •    II    6    8 
Dednft  foppofed  tnereafed  value  of  the  ox         •  168 

■»» 
^ivea  the  annual  ezpence  of  one  work  ox        •         1009 


Y^^  G^flftl^ml9^  *V9Mtfi||f^MMp  MWnvMpik.'  KMHv 

Tffakkf^t  iR7«ar9'WIth(iiiiai,,wiUooftX»^ap.,«)i€r:  ?:/'.;'  tq 
TIk  3daiid.5d]rcarf»  6  t         iib.Qo;     .    ,  j, 

Enpence  of  three  yearsy        «•      ^  aoo  p  O      .  .^^^ 

Avenge  for  one  year  -  • .        ^  L>  6i£  )^^ 

To  whidh  moil  be  added  the  ezpence  of  a  driyeTf        ^[     ^ 

which  I  cannot  eilixnates  includii^  wages  md        V*'^,' 

▼iduab,  below  •  •  •  14  ^'tf  ^ 

Gives  the  total  annual  charge  of  each  oz  ploti^^"*  8t  ^"V^ 

Exfence  of  a  Horfe  fir  ^m  yuttTm 

Summeiingon  grafs,  165  days,  at  6d  Ii«4    1  ( 

Vctiehe^  or"tafes,  as  for  die  oz = ^^  p 

Straw  for  half  the  winter,  at  the  fame  rate  with  the 

oz  -  -      '      -  ^  -      -      .   !  o  15  0 

Hay  half  the  winter,  or  100  days,  at  8d.  -  3    0  S 

Annual  ezpence  of  one  horfe  "*   i"  '  ^•U'^i   t 

Hettce  Ae^ailhtial  expeneeof  a  two-ho#fe^}^ 
3s.  4d.  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  horfes  4br  Aifm  labMfi 
land  againi^  the  ufe  of  ozen,  of  39L  r6s   M*  &it  acMdi  floagL 
^ei^on^bman  is  not  efaorged  in  ekbeiv  bfeii||^''«M  tevk 
both.  ■•     ...  'J 

In  the  Arongeft  foil,  the  improved  fimng'fUugb  can  never 
require  more  than -.three  .hgrfc^,  and  tb^  oiQr  for  once  plough* 
ing,  in  particular  feafons  and  iituations.  Suppofe  three  reqairai 
for  half  the  year,  and  with  a  drivierr,  this  y^a^^j/j^^  lyL^Mi;,^ 
<2o  the  ezpence  of  each  hoife  plough  in  fucb  &iittfqi|^  /^tpv- 
engjL  balance  of  22L  7s.  6A*  .agamil  each  oz  jte^n^*    .«  ,  ;. 

Eztendiog  this  icomparifon,  with  the  audl()rsof^|i^:^^iZf||fi 
who  fuppofe  5ooo4)loughs  in  .Nor^umb^lapd^  af^  ^W9(fC% 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  contain  forty  timel  the  eztent  m 
tillage  land  in  Northumberland,  the  two-horfe  ploughs  give  t 
difference  of  nearly  fiz  millions  Sterling  :apiii;i^Uy>  ■  Siyfltpfrng 
half  the  ploughs  to  have  three  hoifes,  the  difference  XvoaLdoe 
ne^ly  :iiVe  mHlioDS*  In  /u«h  years  of  (oax^it]^  xbp'^affpffjHf^ 
^onld  be  morc.tlian  double. 

It-muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  above  componlSa  is 
made  with  the  improved  fwing-plough,  and  will  by  no  mesms 
lioldgood  with  the  eztravs^g^flt  faorle-teaau  rf^jPfTi^J^liytf JJH,  ^ 
•^utb,  -which  are  more  expcn£ve  even  than  oz-teaois. 
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nld  go  a  gf^t  way  towards  kflening  the  danger  of  fn- 
vitiesy  to  devire  a  means  of  introducing  the  fwlng-plough 
Uy  Into  prat^ice.  Perhaps  a  tax  increaflng  annualfy, 
.  ploughs  drawn  by  more  than  two,  or  at  moft  three, 
'ould  anfwer  the  purpofe.  A  fimilar  tax  on  boats  con- 
of  hewn  timber,  very  (jpeedily  introduced  the  faw  into 

xwiJ  calculation  refpedling  the  value  of  produce,  by 
-labour,  comes  much  nearer  mine,  than  the  dired  ef^ 
f  expence.  Had  the  authors  allowed  nearer  the  aver- 
By  the  difference  would  not  have  been  very  material. 

loulate  dire6ll)^  the  lofs  on  each  ox  team,  L.  8  3  o 

of  lofs  of  produce  by.  each,  is            -  27  13  o 

ilation  with  two-koxfe  ploughs,          -  39  16  8 

ith  three  horfes,          •                    •  3;i  7  6 

age  of  the  whole  is  -  -  24  10  7^ 
ving  out  the  firft,  as  greatly  too  low,  the 

;e  will  be  almofl            •                -  30  o  Q. 

the  whole,  the  lofs  to  the  farmer,  in  the  firft  inftanee, 
!  under  25I.  annuajly  for  each  ox-plough  team*.  And 
5  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  whole  of  this  lofs  muft 
f  fall  upon  the  landlord  and  the  commonity. 
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f  tie  Form  of  a  Leafe  and  culttvatton^TCahle  given  in 
mher^  p.   12. 

TLBMEN, 

Uity  of  reftriftive  covenants  has  been  qneftloned  by 
perienced  agriculturifls,  while  their  necefliry  is 
ged  by  various  authors,  chiefly  of  the  defcription 
ingland  "  land-tajlers^^   whofe   intereft  in  all  pro- 


nbly  recommend  the  above  obfervatioas,  together  with  the  com- 
ements  between  horfes  and  oxen,  for  the  purpole  of  the  draught, 
the  Northumberland  furvey,  to  the  confideration  of  thole  mem- 
rgiflature  who  fupported  the  bill  for  taxing  fiarm-hories,  foielj 
>uUi  operate  as  a  prcauum  in  favour  of  oxen. 
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babilitj  would  be  Icflcned  by  fimpUfying  tht  tenufe  *hti«« 
by  land  is  generally  poiTeiled.  iSome  of  thefe  gentleqid^ 
affeA  to  coniider  the  tenant  as  the  moft  unfit  perfon  in  ^o 
world  for  arranging  the  outlines  of  farm-o^anagementy  then* 
fore,  very  kindly  tie  him  down  to  follow  out  rules  which  tl^i 
in  their  fuperior  wifdom,  think  mofl  fuitable  for  the  cpkift' 
tion  of  the  land  temporarily  entrufled  to  his  care»  otherwifei 
they  fagaciouily  conclude  chat  he  wii}  not  only  ruin  tMO^Ht 
but  alfo  injure  the  intereft  of  the  proprietor. 

PraAical  people,  or  in  other  words,  tbo(e  whp  9rf  ac- 
quainted with  the  minutiae  of  huibandry,  and  the  difficulr 
t J  of  adhering  to  a  (lri£l  rotation  iu  this  variable  diutCi 
ufually  view  rcftridjtive  covenants  in  a  differenit  light.  Tky 
are  fatisfied  that  no  improvement  whatever  will  be  mdfL 
in  confequence  of  their  impofition,  pnlefa  they  tend  to 
promote  the  tenant's  intereil  \  and  that,,  if  he  it  endued 
with  proper  qualifications,  he  would  follow  out  a  judi^ 
cious  fyftem  Of  cultivation,  whether  rules  are  pfeferibnl  to  I 
him  or  not.  The  fa£t  is,  that  .the  intereft  of  thic  publk, 
the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  are  pne  and  the  Otoie  durr 
ing  four-fifths  of  a  leafe  ;  the  latter  cannot  hurt  the  ground 
or  mifmanage  it  in  a  iingle  refpedl,  without  biining  bi»r 
felf  in  the  firft  inftance ;  and  this  principle  will  operaie  nior« 
forcibly  than  the  nioft  ingenious  and  belt  deviled  reftrifiions. 
Perhaps  a  few  protecting  claufes  are  neceflary  during  the  hft 
four  years,  fo  as  the  farm  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  ihape  'i*- 
for  a  longer  time  they  are  altogether  unnecefiary,  ferving  on? 
ly  to  fetter  the  tenant,  without  benefiting  the  proprietory  the 
truth  of  which  may  be  afcertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  coife 
dition  of  every  diftridt  where  dilcretionary  inahagj^menc  ii 
permitted. 

I  am  led  to  thefe  refledlions  from  peruiing  in  your  laft 
number  a  letter  from  Ayrihire,  figned  J.  W.,  accompanied 
with  a  Form  of  a  Leaie  and  Cultivation- Table,  faid  to  be  adapts 
ted  to  the  "Weft  country  climate.     Giving  the  writer  fuUcr&> 
dit  for  his  defire  to  promote  improvements,  {  muft  fay  that 
the  meafures  recommended  are  tptally  improper  for  acconw 
pliihing  his  objeft.      The  form  of  the  leafe  feems  entin^ 
calculated  to  benefit  one  of  the  parties,  or  according  to  an 
ancient  homely  phrafe,  *<  the  fat  u  all  gathered  to  vm  fiJk  ^• 
the  pot j^*  while  every  particular  connected  with  the  comfoit' 
and  welfare  of  the  man  who  is  to  bear  the  heat  aii4  burths 
of  the  day,  is  altogether  negledled*     The  taUe  la  equally  d»w 
fedlive — It  requires  the  tenant  to  do  what  it  is  phyficallr  i 
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Ue  in  many  cafes  he  can  perform^  confequently  fullf  * 
ants  a  prefumption)  that,  whatever  are  the  qualifications 
lie  writeTi  knowledge  in  praAical  huibandry  b  none  of 
I. 

he  firft  thing  that  ftrikes  mci  in  the  form  of  the  leafe 
mmcndedi  is  that  every  obligation  on  the  proprietor's  part, 
diver  the  houfes  and  fences  upon  the  premiflcrs  in  good 
litioo,  are  omitted,  while  the  tenant  is  taken  botlndy  not 
to  pat  them  in  proper  repair,  but  alfo  ^<  to  keep  the 
le  houfesi  dykeS)  fences,  gates,  and  gate- ports,  during  the 
\  and  leave  the  fame  in  uifficient  tenatitable  and  fencible 
litioD."     If  a  tenant  is  fo  foolifh  as  to  agree  to  fuch  a 
le,  no  doubt,  as  he  makes  his  bed,  he  muft  lye  down^  but 
handfonie  to  include  fuch  preflations  in  a  leafe,  charac- 
cdy  as  adapted  to  promote  improvements?  The  writer  def* 
%  the  Weft  country  farmery  as  «  generally  unacquainted 
L  theoretical  knowledge  of  farming,"  and  thinks  thatf 
Mn  hard  labour,  ftraitened  circumftances,  and  contracted 
odices,  they  only  move  and  perform  as  they  are  impelled^ 
a  machine  or  intplement  of  huibandry.'*    He  certainly 
ed  much  dependance  upon  thefe  things,  or  he  would  not 
;  ventured  to  recommend  fuch  an  arbitrary  and  unjuft 
le«     Does  he  intend  to  better  their  circumftances  or  en* 
ten  their  minds,  by  impofing  burthens  iimilar  to  what 
raoh  of  old  laid  upon  the  Ifraelites  ?   If  a  landlord  re- 
es  a  tenant  to  leave  houfes  and  tences  in  a  particular  ftate^ 
but  fair  and  reufonable  they  (hould  be  delivered  over  to 
9  at  his  entry,  in  the  like  ftate4  otherwife  a  burthen  is 
ofed  upon  him,  badly  calculated  -^'to  roufe  his  aAivity, 
er  his  <ircumftances,  or  make  improvements  popular.'' 
:  maybe  remarked,  that  two  obligations -of  a  very  different 
ire  are  contaiiicd  in  the  claufe  here  commented  upon.. 
Kiini  and  ienantable^  according  to  common  interpretation, 
lar  from  being  of  the  fame  import.     By  the  ttrti\  fuffident^ 
generally  underftood,  that  either  a  houfe  or  a  fence  mult 
D  good  condition  in  every  refpedl ;   whereas,  UnantabU  is 
lained  to  mean  no  more  than  that  the  houle  muft  be  lia- 
ble, and  the  fence  capable  of  keeping  in  a  beaft. 
notice  alfo,  that  the  tenant  is  tied  down  to  leave  the  whole 
ig  made  upon  the  premies  in  the  laft  year  of  the  leafe, 
the  ute  of  the  proprietor,  or  the  incoming  tenant,  with* 
any  allowance  whatever  being  made  him.     It  he  ei>joy- 
Jie  like  benefit  at  his  entry,  the  obligation  would  be  fair 
\  but  as,  in  the  cafe  of  houfes  and  fences^ 
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tbc  flighteft  mention  is  not  made  of  iliis  circumftance.  The 
writer  is  fo  much  engroiTed  by  \%iiai  he  thinics  the  interclt 
of  his  conftitueotSi  as  to  forget,  in  every  reipfctp  the  objcft 
he  had  in  riew,  viz.  the  exttnlion  of  improvement  5  forcer* 
tainly  a  depreifed  tenantry  will  never  make  a  ilouriOiing  d- 
tate. 

Perhaps  the  daufe,  permitting  the  landlord  to  exchange 
part  of  the  land  fet,  might  be  ib  o()erated  lipon,  as  to  render 
a  farm  not  worth  the  cultivating,  and  even  what  is*  faid  re? 
fpefting  liberty  of  workmg  mmcralsy  &c  without  any  iimi* 
tation,  upon  paying  fur  face-da  mages,  might  fandion  the  ten* 
nam's  ruin,  upon  tht:  fuppoiition  that  the  proprietor  was  c»* 
pricioufly  difpofed  to  liarals  him  by  fuch  proceedifnga.  I  am 
aware,  that  ciaui'es,  iiinilar  to  thofe  now  mentioned,  are  not 
uncommon  in  this  country;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  their 
utility.  It  has  been  well  obferved  by  Mr  Qonaldtbn  of  Duo* 
dee,  in  his  Account  of  Britiih  Hufbandry,  that,  unieis  the 
fame  freedom  is  given  to  iarmers,  as  is  enjoyed  by  iperchaots 
sind  manufadlurers  in  the  cxercife  of  their  bufineis,  it  is  need* 
lefs  to  cxpe^  that  improvements  in  rural  fcience  will  keep 
pace  with  thofe  in  trade  and  commerce.  The  obfervation  is 
jufl,  though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  prafbce  it  is  fo  much 
neglefted. 

i  hardly  know  what   to  f^y  upon  the  daufe  binding  the 
tenant  not  to   *  overftock  the  paiiure  grafs  with  cattle }'  iori 
among  the  number  of  antiquated  arbitrary  leaiirs   of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  1  iiave  (.xamined,  fuch   an  obligation 
is  rarely  to  be  found.     If  a  tenant  doe^  not  know  what  ilock 
his  grals  can  carry,  he  is  certainly  an  unfit  perfop    to   poflefs 
land.     Befides,  there  are  few  points  upon  which  people  differ, 
more  than  in  the  (locking  of  grai^  land  :  Indeed^  when  ftock 
are  upon  the  iicldj  and  a  levcrc  drought,  lets  in,  what  would 
otherwife  be  a  very  moderate  number,  often  turns  oi^t  a  real 
overftock.     But  what  is  the  tenant   to  do  in  this  cafe  i    He 
mui\  either  difpofe  of  his  be(\ial  at  fuch  prices  as  can  be  got, 
or  take' his  hazard  of  better  weather.     In  a  word,  this  daufe 
would  lay  the  foundation  of  incciTant  diipuie.     There  can  be 
no  reaibn   for  prohibiting  the  keeping  of  fheep  and  lambsi 
unlels  it  is  with  a  view  of  prtfcrving  the  hedges ;  and,  under 
This  Ibppofition,  a  few  dead  thorns  planted   upon  the  infide 
of  the  hedge  \vould  cfiedtually  prevent  every  degree  of  dan- 
ger from  thefe  animals. 

If  prohibitions  againO  aflignees  and  tenants  were  not  (a- 
common,  I  >Yould  have  alkeU  your  correipopdentj  Whj  tlW 
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tenant  (hould  be  (IriAly  bound  not  to  convey  his  pofleC- 
6on  CO  a  third  perfon  ?  It  has  been  geherally  underilood, 
even  under  the  common  claufe,  that  a  tenant|  in  the  event 
of  his  affairs  being  in  a  difordered  ftate,  might  appoint  a  per- 
ibn  to  manage  his  farm  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  till  their 
debts  were  paid  up  \  nor  can  I  fee  any  thing  that  ought  in 
jaftice  or  equity  to  prevent  him,  unlefs  he  has  denuded  him- 
fclf  of  that  libcrrty.  The  fa£t  is,  fuch  a  meafure  has  been 
often  reforted  to  with  fuccefs,  and  while  the  debtor  has  been 
faved  from  bankruptcy,  and  the  creditors  paid  up,  the  inte- 
tercft  of  the  landlord  was  not  leflTcned.  Money  laid  out  in  the 
inxprovement  of  land  is  precifcly  a  mortgage  upon  the  pre- 
nifics  for  a  limited  time.  If  the  original  poilcflbr  is  unable 
to  keep  poilcflion  till  the  mortgage  is  redeemed,  it  is  conform* 
«ble  with  the  ilridefl  principles  of  juftice,  that  he  may  tranf- 
fcr  his  right  to  another,  exadliy  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  cuf^ 
tomary  with  heritable  bonds,  or  mortgages  of  any  kind  upon 
landed  property* 

I  (hail  now  fay  a  few  words  upon  the  Cultivation-Table* 
It  appears  that  there  is  not  one  principle  that  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  table,  except  that  two  culmiferous  crops  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  fuccef&on.     So  far  it  is  therefore  right,  as 
two  white  crops  in  general  cafes  is  bad  hufbandry,  hurtful  to 
the  ground,  confcquently  injurious  to  the  tenant.  But  to  have 
made  the  table  in  any  refpeA  complete,  (if  we  are  to  argue 
upon  a  proper  table),  the  rotation  of  crops  ought  to  have  been 
uniform,    ivhich   is  mery  praHicabie  upon  paper,     Nqw   the 
number  of  divifions  in  paihire  is   conftantly  altering}    ift 
year  five  divifions  are  in  pafture,  2d  year  only  three,  3d 
year  two,  6th  yeiir  6ve  again  ;  and,  in  fliort,  the  extent  is 
varying  every  feafon,  which  would  occafioo  the  plough  to  be 
ulcd  more  in  one  year  than  in  another ;  therefore  the  tenant 
would  have  trither  too  much  or  too  little  work,  or  be  annual- 
ly Ibifting  his  working  flock,  which  is  an  inconveriienceof 
great  magnitude.     The  cutting  the  firfl  crop  of  grafs  foi  haj 
is  alfo  a  leprchendble  pradlice,  nor  would  the  taking  of  wheat 
or  barley,  when  the  pallure  is  broken  up,  be  an  advileable 
meafure.     Oats,   as  a  firfl  crop>  are  always  to  be  preferred. 
They  are  no  doubt  offered  as  an  alternative  to  the  tenant, 
though  none  arc  given  him  in  other  cafes  where  circumftan- 
CCS  more  decidedly  call  for  the  exercife  of  difcretion. 

But  the  moft  palpable  abfurdity  in  the  whole  table  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extent  of  ground  required  to  be  dunged,  wnich 
manifefts  that  your  correipondent  is  not  an  adept  in  practi« 
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cal  hufbandry;  as  for  inftance,  in  the  I7th'ytear9  two  difi- 
iions  are  to  be  laid  down  with  dung,  though  only  three  difi* 
lions  were  in  com  the  preceding  year^  which  urould  not  pro» 
duce  dung  adequate  to  the  covering  three  fourths  of  one  di- 
vifioni  even  at  the  moderate  allowance  of  14  double  loads  per 
acre..  Suppofe  we  include  the  dung  to  be  made  from  the 
produce  of  the  two  divifions,  carrying  hWom  cropsi  ftitt  1 
very  great  deficiency  will  remain.  Befidesy  how  ridicolops 
is  it  to  oblige  the  farmer  to  dung  land^  and  not  to  fpecify  the 
quantity  that  is  to  be  applied.  Any  extent  of  land  majh 
dufiged,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is- to  be  donct  is  the  prin- 
cipal point.  Juft  the  fame  observation  may  be  oficred  apoa 
every  re(lri£dve  covenant.  A  tenanifr  may  be  taken  bound  to 
fallow ;  but,  unlefs  the  number  of  ploughings, .  harrowingSi 
&c.  are  fpecified,  the  obligation  will  be  found  nagatoryi  far 
It  is  not  in  the  |X)wer  of  a  third  perfon-  to  compel  him  taper* 
form  thefe  operations  in  a  proper  manner.  The  h&  is,  a 
flight  fallow,  at  leall  upon  ibme  foils,  often  gives  the  belt 
crop.  The  tenant  may  be  reftriAed  by  covenants^  and  kept 
vithin  a  circle,  but  they  will  not  caufr  him  to  make  a  fiogle 
fubflantial  improvement,  that  he  wovld  not  have  dene  on- 
dcr  a  free  and  open  leafe,  if  he  knew  h4S-own  intereft. 

We  have  juft  one  thing  more  to  notice.  The  clanfed^ 
daring  a  failure  in  performance  to  be  an  ipfofaBo  hrrtUtmjd' 
the  leafe,  is  certainly  badiy>  calculated  to  promote  improve- 
ments. Who  would  lay  out  money  upon  land,  if  a  flight 
deviation  from  the  cultivation -table  (a  circumftance  hardly 
to  be  avoided  in  precarious  feafons)  were  to  fubjcdt  the  pof* 
feflbr  to  a  fummary. removal  ?— -I  am 

Yours,  &c. 
A  Practical  Fauei* 

Another  letter  upon  the  fame  ftibje£l  has  been  received 
from  a  worthy  correi'pondent  to  whom  we  have  repeatedly 
been  under  great  obligations.  We  extract  the  f oUowing  pai* 
fages  from  it. 

<^  The  Ayrfhirc  gentleman's  thoughts  on  leafes  are  of  a 
different  fpirit  from  the  reft  of  your  Magazine,  and  I  am  glsd 
to  6nd  that  forr.e  one  of  your  correfpondents  mean  to  ani- 
niudvert  upon  them,  as  indeed  their  is  great  room  and  caufe* 
The  very  propofal  of  confining  to  a  certain  round  of  crops  is 
to  be  reprobated,  more  particularly  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when 
the  leafl  alteration,  however  unavoidable,  is  to  carry  i^  if 
the  kafcA^vi^  with  it.    But  I  do  not  mean  to  encroach  ^ 
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*  corrdpondent's  province,  by  entering  into  a  detail  of 
is  follies,  inconfii^encies,  and  oppreffive  tendency.  I 
,  juft  notice  two  prominent  indications  of  tyranny  a- 
ig  the  ciaufes  of  the  leafe.  if).  The  poor  negro  of  a 
nc  (for  farmer  he  is  not  underftood  to  be)  is  to  Cake  the 
le  houfes  and  fences  in  their  prefent  ftate,  (which  for 
thing  that  appears  on  the  face  of  the  leafe,  may  be  fie 
nothing,)  and  obliges  HIMSELF  t§  put  tbtm  into  proper  re^ 
y  and  to  leave  them  at  his  removal  in  a  fufficient  tenantabie 
ition  !  and  what  grand  recompence  has  he  for  all  this  out« 
>f  money  in  building  houfes,  and  enclofing  of  land  to 
mafter,  which,  in  his  fappofed  feeble  circumi^ances^ 
Id,  a  thoufaod  to  one,  run  his  nofe  into  the  ground  at 
very  firil  i  Why,  (and  it  was  ihrewdly  forefeen  by  the 
ret  of  the  leafe)  in  cafe  he  becomes  bankrupt,  his  very 
tors  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  (hare  of  the  improve- 
ts  made  at  their  own  expence ;  the  whole  is  to  be 
lowed  up  in  the  capacious  maw  of  the  mafter  i  not  a 
e  to  the  poor  white  negro,  nor  to  a  creature  who  may 
;  countenanced  him  ;  as  indeed  they  muft  have  deierved^ 
heir  (implicit y  in  giving  credit,  in  a  cafe  where  it  was 
iooily  engroiTcd  on  ftamped  paper,  that  no  creditor 
d  have  a  claim  to  be  reimburfed  of  any  thing }  for,  by  o- 
ftrong  redridting  daufea,  the  hypothec  b  to  extend  to^ 
include  all  the  mafter's  claims.  1  wonder  it  is  not  cove- 
ed  that  the  poor  flave  fhould  be  liable  to  corporeal  pu« 
mt,  like  to  his  black  brethren  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
ne  obfcrrvation  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  Agricultu- 
Uluminati^  i.  e.  land*do^tors,  fet  always  out  on  this  hroadf 
as  they  think, y2/r^  ground,  that  the  whole  race  of  farmers 
:nants,  (or  flaves  if  ye  will)  are  declared  enemies  to  land, 
lords,  and  every  thing  about  land  }  they  therefore  very 
iflently  wifh  to  fee  them  bound  hard  in  fetters  and  in 
/  and  as  this  evil  opinion,  like  all  other  bad  notions,  is 
derfuUy  produdtive  of  bad  conclufions,  fo  the  very  means 
take  10  corred  it,  only  tend  to  fofter  and  perpetuate  the 
they  wifh  to  avoid. 
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If  feafonable  aradon^  and  a  diy  feed-bed,  were  circnmftancek 
which  infured  a  good  crop,  we  might  fafdy  prognofticate  dm 
the  two  years  of  fcarcity,  with  which  this  countiy  has  unfiapjulf 
been  vifited,  will  be  fucceeded  by  a  year  of  the  greateft  abun- 
dance.   The  ground  has  uniformly  wrought  weU  fince  hifi  an 
tumn.    The  wheat-feed  was  finifhed  in  a  hufbandman-likle  Ailfl» 
and  the  young  plants,  dmoft  in  every  caft,  have  a  promifiii|fi 
though  not  a  forward,  appearance.     The  fpring  grains  hare 
been  equally  fortunate.     The  foil  was  well  made  by  froft,  and 
harrowed  in  an  eafy  manner..    The  weather  was  favoarabkir 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  and  permitted  every  operation  to  be 
executed  with  a  degree  of  perfection  utterly  attainable  laft  ye«r 
under  the  moll  a^iye  management.     While  gratitude  for  this 
comfortable  profped  ifaould  fill  the  minds  of  all,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  after  feafon  chiefly  regulates  the  produdiTe^ 
nefs  of  the  crop.    If  a  temperate  fummer  fucceeds  fuch  a  favour* 
able  fpring,  tliere  will  be  every  caule  to  hope,  that  the  public 
didrefTcs  will  be  confiderably  alleviated,  though,  from  the  cz- 
baulled  ftate  of  tlie  country,  it  cannot  be  expcded  that  they 
will,  in  one  year,  be  altogether  removed. 

From  the  large  importation  of  foreign  grain  into  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  no  real  want  has  been  hitherto  felt,  thongk  prices^ 
efpecially  for  wheat,  have  exceeded  thofe  of  laft  ytzri  bat  as 
the  home  grain,  from  the  fcarcity  of  fodder,  will,  this  year,  be 
fooncr  thrclhcd  out  than  comntonly  happens,  a  continuance  df 
foreign  fupplics  will  be  indifpcnfibly  nsccflary  till  the  new  crop 
\i  harvcflcd.  In  fevcral  parts  of  Britain,  the  flack  yards  ixe 
nearly  empty,  and  the  ftafF  of  life  will,  in  a  ihort  while,  be; 
found  only  in  the  hands  of  the  corn-dealer. 

The  markets,  for  both  fat  and  lean  flock,  have  likewife  r^ 
pidly  advanced,  and  threaten  to  go  equally  high  as  laft  ycas^ 
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s  is  owing  to  the  ftoppagie  of  die  diftilloies,  and  the  partial . 
ore  of  the  turnip  crop^  which  have  produced  a  fcarcity  of  fat 
it  and  (heep ;  while  the  deficiency  of  fodder  dccafioned  fncb 
obcFs  of  half-fed  beafts  to  be  flaughtered  in  the  beginning  of 
tor,  as  renders  lean  ilock  di^cult  to  be  got,  now  when  the 
b  feafon  is  approaching. 

The  biU  prohibitiiig  the  manufaduring  of  wheat  into  fine 
tr,  palTed  laft  fefllon  of  Parliament,  commonly  called  thp 
Brawn  bread  a^i^*  has  been  already  repealed,  and,  in  our  o* 
ion,  the  repeal  was  founded  on' cogent  motives.  We  nerer 
lid  difcern  in  what  refped  a  buihel  of  wheat  could  be  conii- 
ed  as  conuining  a  greater  portion  of  nutritive  fubftance  when' 
nu&^ured  in  one  waji  than  in  another ;  though  we  acknow- 
g^  thaty  by  rendering  the  article  unpalatable,  a  given  quan^ 
r  might  thereby  be  made  to  fupply  the  public  confumption^ 
a  longer  time.  This  was  perhaps  the  obje^  of  its  fupport* 
*  though,  when  a  trial  was  made,  the  public  were  not  iatisfi^ 
with  die  meafure.  Befides,  it  did  not  produce  fuch  a  re.« 
ftion  of  the  price  of  bread  as  was  expeded.  In  fad,  fine 
Dples  of  wheat  were  enhanced  in  value  by  its  operadon,  whUe 
\  inferior  forts  became  a  mere  drug,,  as  they  were  unfit  to  be 
inufadured  in  the  manner  direfled  by  the  adL  Tha  trade 
s  thus  thrown  into  confufion>  the  public  were  univerfally  dlf- 
isfiedy  while  no  benefit  whatever  was  derived  from  a.  mca« 
e  raflily  adopted,  but  prudently  given  up,  when  its  non-utility 

■ 

s  afcertained  by  the  evidence  of  fads, 
[n  thofe  dmes,  when  the  fofteriog  hand  of  the  Le^flature 
;bt  rather  to  be  cxercifed  in  fupporting  and  countenancing 
rriculture,  it  gives  uS  pain  to  obferve  any  flep  taken  to  tax 
produce  of  the  ground  in  an  indireA  manner.  We  allude  to 
r  bill  for  impofing  an  addidohal  duty  on  farm-horfes;  ^d^ick, 
led  to  the  old  duty,-  wiU  levy  a  fum*  from  the  farmers  of  North 
Itain,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  whole  land-tax.  In  fad,  it  is. 
i  the  fame  thing  as  if  that  tax  had  been  raifed  to  fix  IhiUiogf 
the  pound,  inftead  of  four;  for,  if  the  poflefibr  is  fubjeOed 
a  burden,  which  he  cannot  transfer  to  the  purchafer  of  his 
nmodides,  it  muft,  at  the  long  run,  fall  to  be  deduced  out  oi^ 
I  rent.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  government  that  uxed  th<^ 
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Jlm^  oribt  kanmkr  f  and  yet  thefis  two.  impkmditt 
with  as  much  propriety^  be  taxed  as  Ait.farmef^s  Imfi.   Wi 
farmer  can  no  mote  tran^fier  the  burden  to  the  confiimcr«  dtti 
ivas  pradicable  in  the  cafe  of  the  (hop  tax ;  yet  the  nubilit|:  flf 
die  (hoprkeeper  was  held  to  be  a  relerant  argument  when  Ae  ^ 

tax  was  repealed. 

-   The  principles  upon  which  this  additional  duty  was  fupporte^  fc 
to  wit,  that  it  wouM  encourage  the  employment  of -oxen  iapn* 
fcrence  to  horfes,  will  be  found  altogether  unfounded  and  m*  l 
effe^ive.     Did  the  triple  aiTeflment  of  ryQS  caufe  a  fing^  at  \ 
to  be  ufed  in  firm-labour  more- than  was  formerly  emplojfel?  ji 
Without  inquiring  whether  diefe  were  only  the  ofltnfikt  aol 
not  the  rA7/reafons  for  enaf^ing  this  tax,  it  may  be  addedt  diati 
if  the  tax  was  increafed  tenfold,  a  hor&  would 'fiiH  be  thfe  fit- 
ferable  animal  for  farm-labour,  and  the  cheapeft,  both  in  a  pub- 
lic and  private  point  of  view*     Since  the  Revolution^  tilllatelf, 
It  was  the  policy  of  this  country  to  encourage  the  plougfaf  bj 
granting  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  gfain  ;  but  now,  when 
the  produce  of  the  kingdom  is  confefledly  unable  to  fupply  the 
confumpt  of  the  inhabitants,  a  burden  is  impoTed  upon  the  agri- 
cultural intereft,  which,  one  year  with  another,  will  far  exceed 
the  fums  formerly  paid  ,by  way  of  bounty  or  encouragement 
We  forbear  to  add  more,  the  fubjedl  being  fo  plain  as  to  xe^^mt 
zu>  illuftration. 


ExritACTs  FROM  Original  Corrrsfondmncju 

AMERICA. 

Extract  0/  m  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  PhibMpBtHf   Had 

December  26th  i8oo. 

■ 

This  is  far  from  being  a  good  farming  country,  tilt  ibil  be 
*!ng  gcnenilly  very  poor,  and  the  crops  much  mferior  to  thofi 
milieu  in  Britain,  while  the  expence  of  labour  is  fo  Ug^  as  • 
render  land  of  little  value.  The  Dutch  p^ple  bx«  baft  quplj 
£cd  for  aeri cultural  afiairs  in  this  quarter,  as  they  ms^  thd 
•^'^  cloamsi  fpend  little  or  nothing,  and  are  Jacks  of  all  wiau 
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hb  iibt  undfual  for  them  to  travel  from  60  to  400  n^ilei  t^ 
Market  with  their  farm-produce  in  waggons.  They  bring 
(nnrifioss  along  with  theniy  make  &rt%  on  the  road  for  ceok- 
ut  their  vidlualsi  and,  when  in  town,  lodge  in  the  waggons^ 
inQe  the  horfes  ftand  in  the  ftreets.  In  Thort,  they  don't  ex- 
fend  a  fanhing  when  from  home,  but  carry  the  whole  money 
ecerved  for  their  commodities  away  with  them ;  which  is  the 
oly  plan  in  this  country,  where  labour  is  fo  dear,  and  produce^ 

I  ordinary  feafons,  of  comparatively  fmall  value. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  well  informed  men  here*  that  iT 
Iritain  was  to  ftop  trade  with  this  country,  grafs  would  grow 
L  the  ih-eets  of  Philadelphia!  for  no  goods  are  ufed  but  what 
re  of  Britifh  manufadture ;  nor  is  it  poflible,  while  labour  is^ 
}  dear,  that  manufadures  can  be  introduced.  Indian  com  is 
ic  ufual  food,  both  of  man. and  beaft,  which  enables  the  peo- 
le  to  export  a  confiderable  quantity  of  flour ;  but,  as'  I  faid 
efore,  the  crops  of  grain  are  very  trifiing,  and  I  have  feen 
nny  thoufand  acres  which  would  fcarcely  return  the  feed. 

Six  fine  calves  were  lately  killed  in  this  market,  whieh  coft 
90  dollars,  beiides  10  dollars  mere  for  ezpence  in  bringing 
lem  here.  They  had  fucked  23  cows  during  18  weeks,  then 
ot  Indian  com  and  Timothy.  Their  weight  was  about  60  lb. 
er  quarter,  which  was  a  rare  thing,  as  veal  in  this  country  is 
rorfe  than  I  have  feen  it  in  any  other  place,  being,  the  colour 
f  horfe  flefh,  and  generally  fold  at  half  a  dollar  per  quarter. 
?hc  current  prices  of  the  ncceflarics  of  life,  are,  wheat  »5S. 
{re  6s.  oats  3s.  barley  6s.  to  78.  6d.  Indian  com  6s.  beans  6s» 

II  per  bulhel;  beef  4d.  to  7d.  veal  4d.  to  lod.  pork  6d» 
Cutton  ^d,  to  1 2d.  all  (per  lb; ;  turkics  weighing  8  lb.  4s. 
ucks  2s.  to  3s.  each,  chickens  lod.  and  I2d. 

The  implements  of  huibandry  are  bad ;  the  plough  generally 
fed  is  called  the  bar-JJioe  plougk^  from  having  a  bar  of  iron 
-om  the  fhare  to  the  land-ftilt,  with  a  bolt  through  the  bar 
ito  the  beam.  Tlicy  have  alfo  another  plough  called  the  chip 
kugf}^  much  like  the  Rotheram  plough,  but  worfe  executed. 
Ln  implement  for  cleaning  corn  land  is  alfo  ufed,  called  the 
^(svd ploughy  but  it  is  not  worth  noticing. 

The  rate  of  labour  in  fummcr  is  a  dollar  per  day,  and  a 
►int  of  fpirits,  which  coft  54d,  and  for  mowing  an  acre  of 
;rafs  1^  dollar,  with  fpirits,  is  paid.  U  is  a  hazardous  budnefs 
b  raife  crops  of  com,  if  the  farmers  have  not  people  under  tlieir 
ommand,  for  cutting  them.  There  are  numbers  of  acres  of 
ndian  com  dill  unrcaped  for  want  cf  liands,  which  ought  ta 
lave  been  bladed  and  toped  in  September ;  die  fodder,  whoq- 
[leh  prefcrvedf  is  fine,  and  beyond  any  hay.  Planting  feeiQi 
3  be  the  forte  of  this  country,  I  mean  tobacco,  Indiaa  corm 
•c.  From  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  fheep  cannot  be  pro- 
tably  reared^  a$  the  keep  in  that  time  is  generally  more  thaa 
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what  thej  will  bring  in  the  fpring.  The  fleece  of  wool  if  frott 
3  to  5  lb.  quality  tolerably,  fine ;  but*  from  the  circimiftaiictt 
fiatedy  Britain  is  in  no  danger  of  being  rivalled  by  this  coi» 
try,  in  the  manufadhire  of  woollens,  for  a  long  period.  The 
cattle  are  generally  of  an  ufeful  fort,  fomething  like  the  £ng^ 
lifh  breed.  Horfes  are  of  a  hardy  nature,  but  not  ia  Anmg 
and  heavy  as  in  England.  Indeed,  the  large  breed  could  apt 
fubfift  here  during  the  hot  fununer  months.  As  ta  the  cl»> 
mate,  there  is  neiuier  fpring  nor  fall,  all  winter  or  fummer, 
either  burning  heat  or  piercing  cold,  which  prevents  all  kind 
of  farmine  and  planting,  from  the  id  of  January  to  April 
The  weight  of  barley  is  about  45  lb.  and  wheat  50  to  56  Ik 
per  bufhel.  The  malt-liquor  is  commonly  bad  in  quality,  and 
the  brewing  bufinefs  is  conduced  very  improperly. 

The  better  fort  of  people  in  this  country,  are  agreeable  and 
well  informed,  but  the  lower  ranks  are  rude  and  ancivilixedi 
in  the  greateft  degree.  They  plume  themfelves  much  upon 
their  freedoip  and  independence ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
moll  dependent  country  in  the  world,  for  every  comfortable 
article  muft  come  from  other  parts.  Enelifhmen  are  called 
proud  and  overbearing,  and  are  not  loved  in  America ;  bnt 
this  proceeds  from  envy ;  for,  I  conAder  England  to  be  as 
much  pre-eminent  over  all  odier  countries,  as  the  head  is  over 
the  body.  The  more  a  perfon  refledls  upon  the  ftate  of  fo^ 
ciety  in  different  countries,  the  readier  will  he  be  to  coincide 
widi  me  in  this  fenument. 

^  Wefufped  our  corre/pcndent  has  fallen  info  an  error  refpeiSfiv 
the  prices  0/ grain  ;  for^  in  another  part  of  his  letter^  hcftates  the  M* 
larat  7/.  6d.  ivhich  is  a  proof  that  Sterling  nioneji  is  not  meant. 


SCOTLAND. 

ExtraSl  cf  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Aberdeen/hin^ 

March  ^tb. 

The  mild  winter  has  been  very  favourable,  both  for  plough- 
ing  and  for  employing  day-labourers.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  give  employment  to  as  many  as  I  could,  of  that  «&• 
ful  clafs  of  men,  who  were  in  want  of  bread,  and  too  high- 
fpirited  to  receive  charity  ;  and  being  long  fince  fatisfied,  that 
it  was  inpoffible  to  eftablifh  liberty  and  equality  among  ipeDt 
or,  indeed,  among  any  fpecies  of  animals,  I  have  been  atteiQpu 
ing,  as  for  as  I  could,  to  eftablifh  it  among  vegetables.  Witk 
this  view,  I  fet  my  labourers  to  work  on  afield  ofyW  ScQich^ 
cnr  a  little  more  than  five  Englifli  acres.    The  foil  wafin  gp* 
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I  liglit  loam ;  and  the  whole  field  had  borne  a  crop  of 
aft  feafon»  after  lying  fome  years  in  Town  grafs.  But. 
per  part  had  been  taken  out  of  moor  about  15  years  ago, 
of  it  as  early  as  1779)  and  was  covered,  at  an  average, 
ifily  five  inches  of  foil,  in  many  places  not  above  three 
I  while  the  lower  part  was  old  in  field  or  croft  land,  at. 
Unm,  20  inches;  and  in  the  hollow  between  the  old 
I  now  levelled,  not  Icis  than  2  feet  4  inches  deep,  la 
irmer  part  of  the  field,  owing  to  the  very  dry  feafon, 
!i  the  ground  was  clean  and  in  good  order,  I  had  not  3 
i  oats  per  acre.  On  the  latter  I  had  a  very  good  crop,  • 
gh*  in  moid  feafons,  die  com  on  that  part  was  apt  to 

owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  foil.  I  have  now 
ed  about  three  acres,  both  of  the  very  deep  and  the  ver/ 
41,  and  have  left  out  one  acre  «.*f  the  croft  land,  on  one 
'  the  field,  which  is  of  a  moderate  depth,  for  the  opera- 
'  the  plough.  While  the  labourers  in  the  lower  part  o£ 
Id  were  alufting  my  fervants  in  filling  into  carts  the  fu- 
undant  foil,  leaving  only  a  depth  of  about  14  inches, 
in  the  upper  part  ^  ere  employed  in  piercing  wiUi  a  mat^ 
[provincialiy  called  picking)  the  fubfoil,  or  hard  tilly 
d;    and,  (after  the   carted  foil  was  poured  upon  the 

thus  picked  or  pierced,)  in  levelling  the  cart  heaps,  and 
owing  above  them  the  thin  foil  which  had  been  both 
d  and  limed  fome  years  ago,  and  was  in  a  ilate  of  vege- 
For  I  coiiTidered  it  as  a  matter  of  imp<.<rtance,  that 
ad  earth  iliould  not  be  laid  above  the  ground,  though 
k'ould  have  lefTened  the  expencc.  In  accomplifhing  thi^ 
lion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  I  have  completely  got 
'  ihfv  dffpUi  called  large  Jionesy  whofe  tyranny  over  my 
ds  hud  bctn  of  longer  lUnding  tlian  the  race  of  Capet, 
n  of  Cliarkmagne,  and  whi'.  h  had  broken  many  a  plough 
induArious  farmer ;  and,  by  green  crops  and  fallowing, 
greatly  humbled,  and  this  year  hope  to  extirpate  thofc 
rats  called  ivcedjj  whicli  had  often  chnaked  my  crops, 
iijpred  both  the  liberty  and  the  fruitfulncfs  of  my  foil* 
in  I^nglilli,  my  ground  will  be  free  both  of  ilones  and 
,  and  is  now  worth  more  tlian  double  rent.  The  me- 
dillancc  from  which  the  deep  foil  was  driven  to  the  thin 
f  my  field,  was  80  yards,  the  field  being  nearly  1 80  yards 
igth,  of  which  the  very  deep  foil  occupied  the  lower- 
40  yards.  The  whole  expence,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
atcd,  was  about  61.  per  acre,  independent  of  the  value 
ae  and  dung,  which  muft  this  feafon  be  laid  upon  the 

But,  befides  the  pleafure  of  giving  bread  to  eight  or 
oor  families  in  the  winter  months  of  a  calamitous  year» 
ich  they  could  find  no  employment,  I  have  got  my  whole 
leared  of  ftones,  and,  isilead  of  the  former  inequality  of 


fml»  it  irnow  at  the  medium  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fo«i 
indies. 

As  I  intend  to  devote  this  field,  for  the  enfuing  fomsicr 
the  puq>ofe  of  experiments  in  agriculture,  it  may  be  prope 
mention  <svhat  crops  I  propofe  to  raife  on  it ;  and  I  IbaU 
much  indebted  to  you,  or  to  any  of  your  intelligent  neighbc 
&r  any  information  that  can  render  my  experiments  d 
more  fuccefsful  or  more  generally  ufefuL  I  propofe  to  plfl 
TOW  of  potatoes  in  the  hollows  between  the  trenches,  whid 
a  Scotch  ell,  or  3  one-tenth  feet  didant,  and  to  draw  the  c 
over  the  young  plants  when  they  firft  appear,  and  g^radi 
to  the  ftems  when  they  require  it.  Between  thefe  rows  I 
to  fow  or  plant  carrots,  parfnips,  turnips,  ruta-baga,  roo 
fcarcity,  falfafy  (tragopogon  porrifolium)  and  di£Ferent  kini 
beet  and  <cabbages.  My  ground  is  in  fuch  a  date,  as  that  b 
hoeing  is  unneceffary.  I  (hall  now  ftate  my  reafons  for  ma 
thefe  experiments,  where  I  aim  at  fomething  more  thai 
mere  quantity  of  thefe  different  crops. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that,  both  fer  preventing 
danger  of  a  fcarcity  and  the  ufe  of  foreign  or  imuggled  $ 
by  having  a  great  fupply  of  vegetables  lit  either  for  hu 
food  or  tor  <li  ft  illation,  the  redi  tiers  ftill  (hoald  be  fup] 
principally  from  green  crops,  and  that  n<*  more  malt,  or  m 
any  other  kind  of  grain,  except  in  plentiful  years,  ihonl 
ufed  in  diftillation,  than  what  was  necefTary  for  properly 
menting  the  wafh.  If  my  experiments  fucceed,  if  the  fca 
ihall  be  removed  by  a  plentiful  crop  tins  year,  and*  if  I  ol 
permiflion  to  dillil  all  of  thefe  different  kinds  of  roots,  wfa 
iind  to  be  fit  for  diftilUng,  I  ihall  be  able  to  determine  p 
accurately  their  different  comparative  values^  and  al& 
quality  of  the  different  kinds  of  fpirits,  which  can  be  difl 
from  any  one  of  them,  or  from  a  combination  of  two,  thn 
more  kinds  of  thefe  roots.  I  have  dif^illed  both  carrots 
potatoes  with  fuccefs,  under  the  authority  of  the  late  Con 
tee  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  on  the  Scotch  diflillery. 
rots,  without  being  reflified,  make  an  excellent  fpirit  on  1 
twice  dilHlled  ;  potatoes  alfo  make  a  pure  ardent  fpirit*  v 
is  much  improved  by  a  third  diftillation.  Turnips  ma 
coarfe  fpirit,  when  diftilled  by  thcmfelves ;  but  I  am  nbl 
pared  to  fay  whether  they  may  not,  when  combined  with  < 
roots,  produce  a  fpirit  that  is  both  wholefome  and  wel 
roured.  Sugar  has  been  made  with  great  advantage  fron 
Species  of  beet :  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  ardent  f 
jan  be  made  £rom  mangel  nuorfil^  and  all  the  fpecies  oi 
beet  tribe. 

If  I  do  not  receive  permifiion  to  diftil  them,  or  if  the 
;rop  (hall  be  fuch  as  renders  them  neceffary  for  the  fe) 
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naOv  I  fliall  in  either  cafe  be  fatisfied  that  I  have  made  the 
xperiments,  and  have  given  employment  to  fome  indullrious 
iM^le,  at  a  time  when  work  was  fo  fcarce,  and  providons  fo 
tear. 

AUow  me  now  to  call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  intel- 
igent  landed  gentlemen  and  farmers,  among  whom  your  maga- 
zine is  circulated,  to  this  plan  of  giving  ilaple  to  thin  foil,  and 
tducing  to  a  moderate  depth  the  ground  on  which  corn  is  apt; 
» lodge,  from  its  being  too.  deep  and  of  a  loofe  texture. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  the  plough,  it  mud  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  a  hilly  country  like  Scotland,  the  foil  of  ihc 
ligher  part  of  the  lands  is,  notwithftanding  the  grcateft  care 
vthc ploughman,  and  the  moft  judicious  method  of  condud- 
ag  the  pofition  of  the  ridges,  gradually  carried  away  to  the 
«wcr  parts  of  a  field  :     And,  along  widi  many  recommenda" 
ions  of  liming  or  marling  ground,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
irrf  liming,  or   firll  improvement  by  marie,  is  the  moft  pro* 
luAive ;    bccaufe,   after  the  foil  is  full  of  calcareous  matter, 
I  fecond  operation  by  lime  or  marie  cannot  be  fuccefsful.     In 
he  courfc  of  20  years,  it  cannot  be  a  great  expence  to  give  a 
omplete  trenching  to  a  floping  field,  and,  by  carrying  fome 
>f  the  deep  foil  to  the  upper  parts,  to  render  the  whole  of  a 
moderate  depth ;  yet  the  advantages  of  this  arc  very  great. 
^ew  foil  is  brought  up  by  the  trenching,  and  lime  or  marie 
flay  be  applied  with  uncommon  fuccefs.   The  fub-foil  is  loofen- 
•d  with  the  pick  or  mattock,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice 
For  many  years  on  a  hard  tilly  bed ;  and  the  arable  grounds 
ripen  at  tie  fame  twte^  when  of  equal  ihicknefs  of  foil.     Nor 
(hould  it  pafs  unnoticed,  that  when  a  patch  of  moor  or  barren 
land  lies  clofe  by  a  deep  field,  or  very  near  a  tliick  end  ridge, 
a  confidcrable  quantity  of  fuch  poor  foil  will  be  much  enriched 
by  covering  it  a  few   inches   with  the  foil  of  old  in-field  or 
croft-land,  and  then  mixing  the  whole  by  the  plough.     By  this 
mesiDS,  our  arable  lands  may  be  rendered  more  produ Aive,  and . 
increased  both  in  their  extent  and  value ;  at  the  fame  time,  a 
benevolent  man  can  give  employment,  in  the  winter  months, 
to  feveral  honcft  and  induitrious  day-labourers. 

I  mull  obferve,  however,  that  the  operation  ^f  thickening 
poor  land  cannot,  with  advantage,  be  carried  much  farther  than 
to  100  yards,  at  a  medium  diiiance  from  the  deeper  foil.  The 
difference  between  the  expence  of  this  and  of  common  trench- 
ing  with  ihc  fpade  and  mattock,  confifts  in  the  following  arti- 
cles :  I  ft,  The  filling  the  earth  into  a  cart,  infiead  of  throwing 
it  forward  into  the  trench.  2dly,  Affifting  to  empty  the  cart 
and  levelling  the  cart  heaps.  And,  jdly,  which  is  die  princi- 
pal expence.  The  labour  of  a  man  and  two  horfes  in  carrying 
the  foU  to  the  thinner  part  of  the  field.    >\hen  this  dlftance 
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is  confiderable,  two  men  and  four  horfes  muft  be  empIoyedL 
From  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  I  can  fa7t  that  the 
medium  diftance  fbould  not  exceed  loo,  nor  the  greateA  100 
yards,  except  where  a  farmer  has  two  or  more  carts,  and  a 
little  fpare  time.  But  I  can  atteft,  that  the  advantages  of 
equalizing  foil  are  very  great,  as  I  had  the  cleared  evidence  of 
this  in  1796. 

That  year  I  employed  a  day-labourer  to  trench  a  fmall  fea 
which  I  have  near  Aberdeen.  The  quantity  of  ground  wai 
only  62  falls  14  ells,  wanting  i  fall  and  2  a  ells  oriour  {quare 
chains,  or  two-fifths  of  an  sfcre.  The  lower  part  of  the  foD 
was  nearly  two  feet  deep  ;  a  hillock  in  the  middle,  (haped  like 
a  ridge,  was,  in  fome  places,  not  more  than  two  inches.  The 
expence  of  trenching  the  whole,  and  of  thickening  the,  barren 
patch,  was  48s. ;  and  that  of  dunging  and  fowing  turnipy  io- 
cluding  ploughing,  was  2  guineas.  I  fold  the  turnips  for  4L 
17s.  or  at  the  rate  of  12I.  7s.  6d.  per  acre.  Next  year  I  nuf* 
ed  6  bolls  and  one  peck  of  Aberdeen  com-meafure,  or  40  y^n- 
chefter  bulhels  and  i  peck  of  excellent  bear ;  or  at  the  rate 
of  1 3  quarters,  or  >  03 1  bufhels  per  Scots  acre.  I  cleared  above 
6  guineas  from  my  bear,  from  the  very  high  price  dS.  bear 
meal ;  and  I  let  the  clover  the  third  year  for  4!.  1 7s.  the  fame 
rate  with  the  turnips.  It  therefore  does  not  admit. of  a  donbc 
with  me,  that,  where  ground  is  valuable,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  that  land  will  pay  the  expence  of  trenching  and 
thickening  the  (hallow  parts  of  the  foil.  Whether  it  ihall  re- 
pay my  expences  in  the  country,  and  about  14  miles  diftance 
from  a  fea-port,  I  do  not  aifert ;  but,  when  my  experiments  are 
finifhed,  I  (hall  faitlifully  relate  their  fuccefs  :  at  prefent  I  do 
not  defpond. 

I  would  now  mention  a  fct  of  experiments  which  I  made  on 
the  boulting  of  barley  or  bear  in  a  flour  mill  in  1795,  and 
1796,  and  in  1800,  and  in  tlie  prefent  year. 

The  fird  experiment  was  made  on  the  old  bear  of  crop  1794; 
and  from  it  I  obtained  36  pecks  of  meal  or  common  barley 
flour,  from  the  boll  of  bear,  Aberdeen  meafure.  The  quan- 
tity I  fent  was  only  12  Rones  Dutch,  or  210  lib.  Englilh, 
and  meafurcd  cxadlly  half  an  Englilh  quarter,  or  nine  pecks 
and  2  lippies  and  a  half  of  Aberdeen  com  meafure.  It  was 
firft  (healed  on  the  barley  mill,  then  ground  and  put  through 
a  16  ihilling  cloth,  marked  No.  400. ;  it  produced  nearly  2C 
pecks  and  a  half,  meal  weight,  or  187  lb.  Engliih,  of  common 
barley  flour,  and  16  lb.  of  bran,  4  lb.  of  hulks  from  the  iheal- 
^ng,  and  3  lb.  loll  or  dried  up  in  grinding  and  boulting. 

The  fecond  experiment  made  with  the  fame  bear  produced 
'7  pecks  neatly  of  barley  meal,  boulted  through  the  clodi 
>}o.  180,  a  bran  clotli^  or  half  guinea  cloth. 
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it  6  firbts  of  bear,  equal  to  to  Wbdiefter  bufhels^ 
ng  nearly  532  lb.  and  a  half  Englifh^  01  30  (lones  6  lb. 
.  It  was  put  through  the  1>ran  cloth,  after  grinding, 
oduced483  lb.  Engli(h  of  barley  meal,  3 'lb.  and  a  h;uf 
;,  and  40  tb.  and  a  half  of  bran  ;  loll  in  grinding  oiily  5 
b  pounds  out  of  532  and  a  half. 

ynder  to  try  how  much  barley-flour,  equal  to  the  fineft 
flour,  could  be  made  from  the  half  of  this  quantity, 
.  was  put  through  the  fined  boulting  cloth,  a  23  Ihilling* 
No.  490  ;  the  produce  was  112  lb.  10  oz.  Englifli,  or  1 
id  10  oz.  nearly  13  pecks  meal  weight,  and  124  lb'  of 
he  millers  call  (harps.  Tliefe  (harps  were  ground  a  fe- 
Ime,  and  boulted  a  third  time,  and  the  produce  was  46  lb. 
ad  flour  of  barley,  (boulted  however  ou  the  iinefl  cloth) 
ere  remained  In  the  cloths  79  lb.  of  pollard>  and  fibove 
f  tails.  From  this  experiment,  I  faw  there  was  a  great 
iTbear,  in  boulting  it  twice  tlu-ough.a  fine  clotfay  as  the 
1  and  tails  were  only  fit  for  poultry. 

third  experiment  was  made  with  half  a  boll  of  new 
Iricd  in  the  midfl  of  a  heap  of  dry  com,  or  kihi-dried 
When  dried  in  this  manner,  an  half  boll  of  dried  (about 
i  and  a  half  of  undried)  hear  weighed  160  lb.  £ngli(h. 
boulted  as  in  the  preceding  cafe  ;  and  produced  of  the 
Soar  7 1  lb.  or  half  a  boll  and  1  lb.  but,  after  grinding 
Tps,  I  took  them  home  and  fifted  them  with  a  common 
CTe,  they  produced  7  pecks  of  meal  and  1  peck  of  (ids. 
eal  refem'bled  that  which  is  made  on  a  meal  mill.  Find* 
s  meal  much  better  than  I  expe^ed»  I  refolved  to  make 
r  experiment  on  a  different  plan. 
ii^hed  out  54  (lones  Dutch,  wliich  I  found  to  he  abnofl 

3  Aberdeen  bolls,  or  20  Engliih  Winchcfler  bufhcU; 
Iricd  on  the  kiln,  it  had  lofl  4  ftones  of  its  weight,  and 
d  only  50  ftones  Dutch,  or  75  lb.  EngUlb.  Half  of 
antity»  or  437  lb.  and  a  half  neat,  was  put  through  die 
ling  cloth  ;  it  yielded^  369  lb.  or  nearly  42  pecks  and  a 
leal  weight,  from  the  6  firlots  of  bear.  This  was  fold 
icnce  halfpenny  per  peck,  and  was  at  lead  a  halfpenny  bet- 
n  any  meal  that  can  be  made  on  a  common  meal  mill. 
her  halft  or  437  lb.  and  a  lialf  neat,  was  firft  boulted 
h  the  fineft  cloth  tlie  23  (Iiilling  cloth,  and  yielded 
.  Englifli,  or  nearly  28  pecks  of  very  fine  barley  flour, 
was  fold  at  thiiteenpence  halfpenny  per  peck.  What 
ed  in  the  boulting  cloth,  and  is  called  the  (harps,  was 
la  (econd  time,  and  then  boulted  through  the  16  lKillin>> 

It  was  partly  fold  at  eightpence  per  peck,  in  the  mill 
be  town,  and  partly  brought  home  to  my  own  family 
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(Nooe  of  it  was  carried  to  the  market)      It  weighed  120  lb. 
Enelifhf  or  nearly  1 7^  pecks  and  a  half  meal  weight. 

1  his  winter,  I  refumed  mj  experiments  on  a  lar^^  fcale^ 
becaufe  the  price  of  wheat  had  rifen  fo  high  ;  and  as  the  floor 
mill  at  Gilcolmdon,  near  Aberdeen  had  received  a  moft  va. 
luable  addition  of  a  wire  boulter,  w.iere  the  fird  flour  pafis 
by  a  60,  the  fecond  byr  a  55,  and  the  third  by  a  38,  the  fliarps 
or  fmall  bran  by  an  18  inch  thread,  and  the  large  bran  at  the 
end-  I  carried  to  this  mill  two  quantities  of  bear,  on<;  of  crop 
r''99,  which  was  twice  ground,  and  another  of  crop  iSoOb 
which  was  ground  only  once  — iThey  yielded  as  follows ; 

1  ft  Quantity,  307  lb.  Averdupois. 

Firft  flour  of  bear»  -  144  lb.  Englifli. 

Second  flour  •  -  32  lb.  ditto. 

Third  flour         -  -  -         3,;  lb.  ditto. 

Pollard  given  to  poultry  -         60  lb.  ditto, 
CoarTc  bran  for  horfes             -  32  lb.  ditto. 

Loft  in  grinding  or  dried  up        -         6  lb.  ditto. 

2d  Quandty,  32  ftones  Dutch,  or  560  lb.  Engliflu 

Tir ft  flour         -  •               187  lb. 

Second  flour            -  .          -          108  lb* 

Third  flour             -  -             116  lb. 

pollard                 -  "95  ^h. 

Great  bran             -  •             '47  Ih* 

Loft  or  dried  up  -             -              7  lb- 

1 

As  the  proprietors  of  this  mill,  from  having  mach  wheat  oa 
hand,  could  not  grind  more  bear  this  fealbn,  I  have  carried  fe* 
veral  quantities  of  bear  to  Juflice'mills  near  AberdeeUi  held 
in  tack  by  James  Smith,  where  I  have  uniformly  bad  from  33 
to  36  pecks  of  meal  in  the  boll  of  beer,  Aberdeenfhire  meafure, 
weighing  from  184-  to  20  ftones  Dutch;  and,  as  the  meal  is 
fifted  through  a.  wire  fleve,  which  has  16  wires  in  every  lineal 
inch,  I  have  from  30  to  35  lb.  Enelifli,  or  nearly  from  3  pecb 
to  a  Hrlot  Dutch  ^^eight  of  bran  for  my  horfes. 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  much  was  loft  by  fhealing  and 
rinding  bear  on  a  com  mill,  where  bear  is  always  fhealed*  01 
ript  of  its  hulls,  before  it  is  ground  in  Aberdeenfhire,  I  car 
ricd  to  a  nei^jhbouring  mill  in  my  own  parith,  16  ftones  oi 
dried  bear,  of  the  very  fu.me  kind  v^  ith  what  I  had  carried  t( 
Gilc'jlmfton,  and  hid  5  pecks  Ids  of  bear-meal  in  proportior 
on  that  fmail  quuncity,  than  1  had  at  the  flour-mill ;  and,  fron 
examining  the  quantities  yiehied  at  fevcral  corn-mills  of  thi 
county,  with  wiiat  is  got  at  a  flour-mill,  I  find  there  is  a^  lofs  c 
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never  Ids  than  io»  and  generallj  14  per  cent,  by  grinding  bear 
on  the  com^nulls  of  Aberdeenflure,  indq>endent  c»  the  vuue  of 
die  bran,  of  which  there  is  only  about  haJf  a  peck  in  the  boll  at 
die  corn-mills  in  this  county,  though  your  machinery  in  the 
Lothians  is  better,  and  your  corn-mills  not  fo  open  as  ours, 
where  there  is  no  partition  at  all  between  the  mill-happer  and 
die  door  of  the  nulL 

I  muft  alfo  remark,  that  while  die  pollard  or  fmall  bran  is 
excellent  food  for  poultry,  the  great  bran  (confifting  of  the 
halls  and  the  duft,  or  coaufe  meal  that  adheres  to  them)  when 
mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  makes  excellent  food  for  hoifes. 
I  have  tried  this  mixture  for  fix  years,  and  I  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  4  lb.  of  boiled  potatoes,  and  as  much  of  great  brai) 
are  fufficient  at  one  time  for  a  horfe,  fave  much  com,  and  give 
him  a  very  fine  ikin  ;  and  ic  was  from  obferving,  that  the  tackf- 
man  of  a  mill,  who  was^a  horfe-dealer,  gave  all  his  mili  ring 
(i.  e.  the  com  which  fills  the  mill-ftones  when  newly  picked^ 
adong  with  potatoes,  that  I  learned  to  mix  the  great  or  coarfe 
bran  with  that  valuable  root. 

After  ftating  the  above  experiments,  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
obfervations. 

1.  As  England  cannot  at  prefent  afford  to  give  us  wheat,  we 
(honld  ufe  bear  or  barley  as  a  fubftitute  ;  this  would  keep  mon- 
ey in  Scotland  and  wheat  in  England. 

2.  Thofe  who  don't  diflikc  the  barley  tafte,  fhould  boult 
their  bear  through  a  1 6  {hilling  cloth  ;  this  makes  it  much  finer 
than  bear-meal  ground  on  a  meal  mill. 

3.  As  barley,  when  baked  widi  water  only,  becomes  blacky 
I  would  recommend  it  to  thofe  who  live  in  the  country,  or  who 
can  get  milk,  to  bake  it  with  milk  or  cream.  The  finefl  bar- 
ley cannot  be  diftingnifhed  by  its  tafte  from  wheat  flour,  when 
made  into  fconns,  only  it  is  not  fo  white  ;  by  baking  it  with 
milk,  the  difference  of  colour  is  no  longer  noticed. 

4.  If  baked  with  loaf  bread,  it  fhould  be  made  broad  and 
thin,  like  a  Chriftmas-cake ;  it  anfwers  beft  for  morning  rolls, 
baps,  or  fconns  ;  and,  when  baked  with  milk  and  batter,  it  can 
be  ufed  for  bifcuit,  bunns,  and  particularly  for  fhort  bread  :  It 
IS  always  fit  for  children,  being  much  lighter  than  oat>meaL 
And  if  the  bakers  once  get  into  the  way  of  baking  it,  chcir 
trade,  even  in  good  years,  will  be  greater,  and  oat-mcal  and 
Sour  le{s  ufcd. 

5.  I  fee  no  neccffity  for  mixing  very  fine  barley  ilcur  with 
irheat  flour ;  it  occafions  deceptions  or  complaints  \  an4  the 
»arley  rctjuircs  more  fire  than  the  wheat  in  the  mixture. 
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Extras  a/  a  Letter  from  a  GentkmUm  tiear  Kelfot  March  a  j. 

I  fhall  be  extremely  happy  to  give  you  every  information  ui 
my  power  relative  to  the  (late  of  hiifbandry  and  markets  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  but  I  beg  you  will  attend,  that,  whep 
I  fpeak  of  the  price  of  grain,  it  is  always  the  Berwick 
boll  of  6  Winchefter  bufliels  which  fs  condifccndcd  upon. 
This  is  a  ncceflary  explanation,  for  the  divcrfity  amonff  the 
meafurps  of  capacity  renders  the  real  price  of  grain  imperfedly 

•underftood. 

Our  feed  work,  for  fpring  wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  cold  feed 
oats,  is  finifticd ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  )iot  feed  oati 
are  alfo  put  into  the  ground.  The  land  was  in  the  fineft  con- 
dition, and  harrowed  well ;  bat  laft  week  the  (bowers  of  rai|i 
rather  damped  the  clay  foils.  I  ought  to  have  excepted  the 
new,  and,  of  courfc,  fafhionable  variety,  called  potatce  oat$% 
feme  of  which,  irom  an  idc:i  of  their  vegetating  quicklyi  and 
ripening  early,  remain  to  be  fown.  Some  fields  of  barley  arp 
iikewife  fowTi,  and  this  grain  will  continue  to  be  put  into  the 
ground  as  fafl  as  the  turnips  are  eaten  or  led  off.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  not  more  land  fown  tliis  fe;ifun  than  ufual;  and  thii 
proceeds  from  the  extreme  high  price  of  feed,  which  renden 
fuch  fields,  as  will  not  produce  more  than  tlirce  or  four  r€tiinU| 
not  worth  the  fowing. 

Our  flack-yards,  in  general,  arc  turned  very  thin  ;  fome  are 
empty,  and  others  nearly  fo ;  and,  except  upon  Twced-fidet 
not  much  unthrcfhed  grain  remains.  Several  farmers,  who 
ufcd  to  have  from  five  to  ten  Hacks  of  wheat  in  their  yard  st 
this  feufon,  have  only  one  or  two,  but  the  ercateft  part  hare 
none.  In  fhoit,  it  is  my  belief,  it  will  take  Tweed  fid:  to 
fupply  the  home-confumption.  Vridi  rcfpedt  to  beans  and 
pcafe,  we  have  not  a  fufHcient  quantity,  and  a  good  deal  have 
been  imported.  Barley  is  a  fcarcc  articlcy  an^  rands  the  price 
better  than  oats  or  beans. 

During  the  throng  of  feed,  prices  of  grain  were  extremely 
hi^h,  but  oats  and  peafc  are  now  rather  falling  articles ;  wheat 
is  from  1 055.  to  1 15s.;  bcnns  and  pcafe  70$.  to  75s.;  oats  36s.  to 
4SS.;  barley  Cos.;  all  per  ]3erwick  boll.  Some  of  the  early  oats 
fold  at  60s.  at  feed  time ;  potatoes  20s.  per  boll ;  hay  i8d.  and 
2od.  per  (lone  5  ftraw  iid,  but  little  of  cither. 

Our  maikets  for  both  fat  and  lean  flock  arc  equally  hirii ; 
beef  8s.  and  9s.  per  ftonc  Englifh,  finking  the  offial ;  mncton 
currently  8d.  per  lb.  pork  the  fame,  and  in  few  hands ;  vcsd 
8d.  and  gd.  Owing  to  die  quantity  of  turnips  unconfumed  to 
the  fouthward,  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  lean  Itock* 
Great  ewes  have  alfo  fold  well,  particularly  tliofe  of  the  black* 
faced  breed,  which  are  thought  to  feed  the  beft  lambs. 
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s  wondexful  indeed  to  obferve  the  great  and  increafing 
paid  for  gxafs  land  ;  and  yet  I  never  inet  with  a  fanner 
rould  own  he  made  any  thing  by  fuch  undertakings.  To 
rtain  knowledge,  feveral  of  thefe  grafs  farmers  loft  3L 
re  laft  year  ;  nay,  fome  of  them  were  in  fuch  a  fcrape^ 
le  whole  (lock  upon  the  land  was  infufficient  to  pay  the 

Perfiding  in  fuch  concerns  is  afluredly  fomcthing  like 
•fs  :  if  it  is  not  fo,  pray  what  is  it  ? 
h  cattle  and  fhcep  have  fed  well  this  feafon,  and  are  fatter 
ommony  which  I  attribute  to  the  drynefs  and  warmnefk 

weatlier«  rendering  the  turnips  richer  than  ufual.  There 
e  a  great  fcarcity  of  dung ;  we  are  at  Icaft  one-third 
of  our  ufual  quantity.  At  Kelfo,  it  has  rifen  to  7s. 
irt-loady  and  can>  with  diificulty,  be  procured  at  that 

Extraii  of  a  Letter  from  Caithnefs^  2  \fl  MarcL 

ave  at  this  time  little  information  to  commfunicate^*  as  tha 
of  grain  are  much  the  fame  as  when  I  laft  wrote  you. 
tferather  has  been  uncommonly  mild,  which  was  much 
our  of  this  country,  fodder  being  fo  fcarce.  The  bear 
lat  feed  is  begun  in  feveral  places ;  for  eight  or  ten 
)aft,  tJie  labouring  has  been  greatly  retarded,  by  a  fevere 
6f  fnow,  but  it  is  now  moi^ly  gone,  except  upon  the 
amd  we  are  looking  for  a  fine  feed  time,  iiay  fells  at  i8d. 
Mie  of  *4  lb. 

nkeld,  2'jth  March, The  winter  and  fpring  feafon  haS 

nore  temperate  than  we  have  experienced  for  20  years 
till  within  this  fortnight ;  but  a  change  has  taken  place 
lay.  We  have  not  begun  feed-work  in  this  neighbour- 
nor  in  the  vale  of  Athol  or  Strath-Tay ;  but,  as  the 
ill  ploughed  was  in  excellent  condition,  that  important 
h  of  hufbandry  will  commence  with  vigour  when  the  i$xii 
1,  O.  S.  amvcs,  which  is  the  period  generally  adhered 
this  dillrid  for  putting  the  fpring  grain  into  the  ground* 
r  prices  for  grain  and  other  articles  of  produce,  are  as 
rs. 

Beef  6i.  to  8d.  per  lb* 

Mutton        id,  to  8d 
J  dhto,  45s.  to  50s*  I  Vcat  5d.  to  9d, 

Chcefc  6d.  to  is. 

Frelh  butter      is.  6d. 
Salt  do.  IS.  9 J. 

Hay  6d.  to  is.  per  ilone. 


i>er  boH,         34s.  to  44s. 
ditto,  4CS.  to  50s. 


\tz\  ditto,  44s.  to  46s. 
^-do.  do.  28s.  to  29s. 
feed  potatoes,  2s.  8d. 
js.  per  two  llone. 
do.  2s.  4d.  to  2s.  8d.  per 
>  flone. 
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jtrgylc/htrf  Quarterly  Ripert. 

Our  winter  having  been  mild  and  open^  with  hardy  any 
firoft  or  fnow,  the  catde  needed  lefs  provender  than  ufualj  and^ 
by  that  means,  much  that  wonld  have  othcrwife  been  fpenti  hu 
been  favcd  for  food  to  man«  But  what  we  have  had  of  the 
fpring  has  been  much  more  fevere  than  the  winter,  the  weadKr 
having  been  generally  both  cold  and  wet.  The  ploughing  if 
nearly  in  its  ufual  forwardnefs,  but  the  ground  is  fo  wetf  and 
the  weather  fo  cold,  that  the  fowing,  which  is  not  yet  begoOf 
willy  in  all  probahility,  be  very  late.  Little  of  the  oats  can 
be  fown  this  year  at  the  nfual  time  in  this  country,  wluch  is 
from  Patrickmas  to  the  end  of  March,  O.  S.  If  our  weather 
does  not  mend  foon,  the  provender  for  cattle  muft  alfo  become 
very  fcarce  ;  fo  that  they  muft  ft  ill  have  their  ihare  of  the  pro* 
vifion  that  was  intended  for  man. 

The  market  continues  to  be  hidi.  Oat-meal  in  general  fdls 
at  28.  6d.  the  peck  of  8  lb.  In  ue  diftriA  of  Kintyre,  where 
the  weight  is  lo  lb.  it  fells  at  3s.  but  is  not  eafily  got,  as  a 
conftderable  quantity  "^^as  exported  before  it  was  raiifed  to  this 
price.  Bear-meal  is  2s.  Bear  505.  per  boU.  Seed-oats  48s. 
Potatoes  5  s.  per  barrel.  Beef  5d.  per  lb.  Englifii.  Beans 
42s.  to  45s.  per  boll. 

From  the  exertions  made  by  the  landed  intereft  to  ftop  the 
illegal  praAice  of  diftilling,  and  the  fines  laid  on  fuch  at  hare 
been  detected,  lefs  bear  has  been  confumed  in  that  way  than  is 
Hfually  done ;  fo  that  it  is  hoped  the  country  may  very  neaily 
ferve  itfelf  till  the  new  crop  arrives.  The  town  of  Inverary» 
which  is  fnrrounded  by  a  trad^  of  country  that  yields  very  little 
com,  has  been  fupplied  by  the  kind  and  fatherly  care  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  with  Indian  com  and  flour  from  America, 
of  which  His  Grace  has  moft  liberally  offered  the  town  of 
Campbeltown  a  Ihare,  if  it  (hould  be  needed. 

To  the  (hecp-graziers  or  ftore  mafters,  who  occupy  much 
of  the  higher  parts  of  the  countr}',  the  winter  has  been  very 
iavourabic ;  but  if  the  prefent  fevere  weather  continues  for 
any  time,  they  muft  be  great  fufferers,  as  the  lambing  feafim 
is  to  them  a  very  critical  peiiod.  The  herring  fifliing  of  this 
country  has  not  been,  this  laft  feafon,  fo  fuccefsful  as  ufual, 
but  die  cxcefs  in  the  price  will  probably  make  up  for  the  defir 
ciency  in  quantity. 

24th  iMarch  1801. 

Rofs'fiire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  weather  for  thefe  three  months  paft  has  been,  upon 
the  whole,  favourable  to  the-  farmer;  though,  from  the  jaih 
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to  the  34th  of  this  month,  thefrofts  m  the  night»  with  frequeiit 
Ihowers  of  fnow,  fleet,  and  rain,  kept  the  ground  in  a  ftate 
not  fit  to  receive  the  feed  j  yet  as  it  is  now  dry  frefli  weather^ 
and  as  part  of  the  oats  and  peafe  were  fown  in  good  order  bc- 
fi»c  the  late  unfavourable  change,  it  is  hoped  Uie  whole  will 
be  finifhed  in  good  rime.    Wheats  and  fown  grafles  wear  a 
iayourable  appearance ;  in  fome  inftances  the  former  is  too  lux- 
uriant.    The  opennefs  of  the  feafon  has  been  rf  much  fervice 
in  prefcrving  the  live  ftock.    A  great  number  of  our  cattle 
have  been  able  to  fhift  for  tliem^lves  without  provender  of 
•any   kind.      It  is  fortunate  that   ploughing   in   winter  was 
fo  well  attended  to,  as  hay  and  ftraw  are,  with  many,  quite 
exhaufted.     The  barley  lands  muft,  in  general,  be  prepared 
by  feeding  upon  grafs,  which  will  make  die  operation  difficult 
for  many.     The  ftate  of  the  poor  cottagers  is  now  truly  de- 
plorable ;  for,  though  barley  can  ftill  be  nad,  it  is  at  the  en- 
ormous price  of  from  46s.  to  50s.  per  boll ;  and  the  trouble 
and  ezpence  of  mealing  it  here  is  confiderable.     It  is  impofli- 
ble  for  labourers,    whofe  average-wages  arc  9d.  per  day,    to 
provide  for  their  families  at  thde  pnces ;  and,  what  adds  to 
their  diftrefs,  many  of  them   are   out  of  employment,  fewer 
hands  being  employed  this  feafon  by  the  farmers  than  ui'uah 
Having  ftatcd  the  prices  of  barley,  little  more  can  be  faid  on 
that  head,  as,  in  fa<ft,  we  have  neither  meal  nor  any  other  grain 
for  fale.     Potatoes  arc  nearly  cxhaufted  ;  many  of  the   cot- 
tagers and  fmall  tenants  have  not  been  able  to  rcfcrve  feed  for 
planting   tlieir  patches  of   ground,   which  is  abfolutely    ne- 
ceflary  for  their  very  exifteiice.     With  thcfe  profpcds  before. 
them,  no  wonder  the  idea  of  emigration  (hould  fuggeft  itfclf, 
and  flatter  them  with  relief  fiom  fuch  diiireflcs,  in  a  foreign 
country.     Numbers  arc  preparing  to  go  to  America,  about 
400,    befides  children,  in   this  part  of  the  country,  have  al- 
ready engaged  to  fail  for  that  continent  in  a  few  weeks  hence. 
Beef  and  mutton  have  been  felling  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.  but 
very  little  is  flau^htcred  in  this  county  at  this  feafon  for  the 
public  market.     I)rovers  have  appeared  here  earlier  than  ufual, 
and  have  carried  oft"  the  beafts  in  condition  at  good  prices,  but 
Jt  will  be  fome  time  before  the  bulk  gf  our  cattle  are  lit  for 
the  road. 

Marsh  27//',  1801. 

Btriu'uljhire  ^tarterly  Report. 

The  weather,  during  this  quarter,  has  been  fmgularly  pro- 
pitious to  every  branch  of  rural  economy;  wliatever  aid  winter- 
pafturagc  could  afford  in  eking  out  the  fcauty  ftock  of  ftraw, 
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has  been  obtained ;*notwit&ftandingwI^ch9  the-ftack-jardsAj;^ 
neral  never  exhibited  a  more  vacant  appearance  at  this  pcno^ 
of  die  year.  Hay  is  comparatively  more  abundant,  themiUf 
nefs  of  the  v^iiiter  having  precluded  any  neceflity  of  fodderix^ 
fheep  from  the  hay-flack  ;  the  price  fincc  January  has,  in  con- 
fcquence,  been  upon  the  decline ;  the  rate  at  prcfent  is  from 
j^d.  to  i6d.  per  itone  of  ii\  lb.  Englifli. 

Turnips  have  ftood  the  winter  without  material  injury,  and 
have  afforded  an  eatagc  fully  equal  to  what  their  appearance  ia 
autumn  indicated.  The  number  of  oxen  fed  did  not  exceed  the 
ordinary  average ;  but,  in  addition  to  thefe,.  a  great  many  young 
cattle  were  allowed  a  feed  of  turnips  once  aday»  or  o£tener,w}uch« 
while  it  prepared  them  for  early  erafs,  contributed  alfo  to  the 
faving  of  fodder  ;  the  cxpence  of  wintering  on  flravr  alone  be- 
ing from  40s.  to  60s.  a-head.  Some  farmers  likewife  allowed 
tlieir  horfes  a  few  turnips  along  with  the  ordinary  fodder,  and 
feemed  to  confider  them  highly  beneficial :  but  as  no  compaia- 
tive  uial  has  been  made,  the.  utility  of  this  pradlice  is  not  yet 
fairly  afcertained. 

Sheep,  fed  for  the  butcher,  might  be  reckoned  rather  ibort 
of  the  ufual  complimentt  an  uncommon  number  having  been 
taken  off  by  the  Englifh  jobbers  in  autumn.  The  feafcn 
throughout  has  been  remarkably  favourable  to  ftock  iheep; 
ewjes,  in  the  lower  diflridl,  are  pretty  far  advanced  in>  dropping 
lambs,  but  do  not  twin  fo  well  as  ufual. 

A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  fat  ftock  has  already  been 
brought  up  by  the  jobbers,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  a 
number  of  lean  cattle,  were  alfo  taken  off  at  good  pricey  for 
the  Englifh  pailures. 

Winter  wheats,  and  young  clovers,  have  everywhere  a  mod 
promifmg  appearance,  and  early  pailure  begins  to  put  on  aireiE 
green. 

A  great  deal  of  fpring  wheat  has  been  fbwn,.  chiefly,  after 
turnip  ;  the  feafon  having  afforded  opportunities  of  fowingi  nk- 
moll  as  foon  as  thiat  crop  could  be  cleared  off  tfie.  noiind* 
Few  peafe  or  beans  were  fown  till  towards  the  end  of  Febnia* 
ry ;  oats  fowing  commenced  witli  the  fine  weather  which  uflwr* 
cd  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and,  as  little  or  no  ploughing  re* 
mained  to  be  done,  and  the  land  harrowed  freely,  feveral  £u> 
incrs,  poffeffing  dry  foil,  had  completed  their  oat-feed  by  the 
middle  of  the  month,  fince  which,  fome  fields  of  barley  have- 
alfo  been  fown  ;  and  though  there  have  been  fnow  ihowers  dnr^ 
ing  die  lad  fortnight,  which  has  retarded  the' harrowing  upo& 
wet  grounds,  yet,  even  there,  the  oat-feed  is  now  drawing  near 
a  clofe.  Upon  the  whole,  the  different  field-operations  hare 
feldcm  been  carried  on  under  more  aufpicious  circumftaaiocft 
than  during  this  and  the  two  preceding  months. 
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Xbovgli  tiie  number  of  inclofures  annually  let  by  aadlion  for 
ifturage,  &as  increafed  this  feafon*  that  circumflance  has. as 
Stliad  fznall  influence  in  moderating  grafs- rents ;  from  which, 
iere  is  little  room  to  fuppofe  that  butcher  markets  can  refume 
ieir  accuilomed  level  for  feme  time. 

Com  markets, have  experienced  a  gradual  advance  fmce  the 
iginning  of  the  quarter,  ivith  the  exception  of  mealing-oats* 
hich  have  dropped  a  little  of  late  ;  feed  com  has  fold  at  high 
rices  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  oats,  originally  from  Cumberland^  has 
)Id  currently  from  6gs.  to  72s.  per  boll  of  fix  bufhcls. 

Market  prices  at  Berwick,  March  28th. 

Wheat  IOCS,  to  i  los.  '^ 

Barley    56s.  to    58s- C  p„  boll  of  fix  bufUels. 
Oats       35  s.  to    50s.  V 

Peafe     to    80s.  J 

Beef        6d.  to     8d.-1 

Mutton   6d.  to     8d.  y  Per  Ihi  of  16  ounces. 

Veal        8d.  to     gd-j 
Porkt  for  the  London  market,  7s.  6d.  per  ftone  of  16  lb. 
Butter  1 2d.  per  poimd,  and  eggs  8id.  per  dozen. 
Oat-meal  in   retail  has  been  felling  at  5s.  6d.  and  6s.  pes 

ftone,  Dutch  weight. 

While  there  is  pleafure  in  remarking  the  judicious  arrange- 
ents  that  have  taken  place,  in  the  different  parifhcs  of  this 
tonty,  for  fupplying  tlie . inJulirious  poor  with  meal  at  a  re- 
iced  price  ;  the  fober,  peaceable  manner  in  which  that  ufefn! 
ifs  of  the  community  have  conduced  thcmfelves,  under  the 
vifure  of  the  exilimg  fcarcity,  redounds  much  to  their  creditt 
id  ought  not  to  pais  uimotlced 

In  confequence  of  an  order  of  the  Juftices^  grain  of  all  Jorts 
in  future  to  be  fold  in  this  county  by  the  Linlithgow  lland- 
d  barley  mcalure  only,  and  an  infpedor,  appointed  by  thern^ 
at  prcfent  employed  in  adjufting  the  different  meafures  to  that 
mdard  ;  four  bolls  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  three  Englifb 
carters. 

March  28//^,  180U 

EeJl^Lothian  ^arterly  Report, 

Tm  greateft  part  of  the  current  quarter  has  been  remarkaiUf 
Tourablc  for  conducing  farm-operiitions,  and  the  manner  ia 
hich  they  have  been  executed  prefents  a  linking  contrail  with 
hat  occurred  in  lail  unfortunate  fpring  feafon.  The  ground 
u  in  general  received  the  full  benefit  of  ploughing,  asd^  with 
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ibme  pattial  ezcq>tions,  has  harrowed  in  a  free  and  eafy 
ner.  In  a  wordy  if  a  good  crop  neceflarOj  folIowB  a  fnitaUl 
preparation,  there  is  every  caufe  to  hope  that  a  retom  w3l  be 
made  to  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman,  equal  to  his  moft  fiuw 
guine  expedlations. 

Prices  of  grain  ftill  keep  up,  though,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  arti- 
cle of  wheat,  they  do  not  exceed  thofe  of  laft  year  at  the  fame 
period,  while  the  quality,  unlefs  it  be  that  of  oats,  is  greadj 
fuperior.  Wheat  is  now  a  fcarce  article ;  few  farmers  have  any 
quantity  worth  while  on  hand,  and  fome  have  none  at  all.  At 
this  time,  good  wheat  is  worth  from  72s*  to  78s.  per  Linlith* 
gow  boll  (about  3I.  per  cent,  above  4  Winchefter  bulhels)  but 
much  of  this  grain  being  damaged  by  the  autumnal  rains,  it 
is  confequently  of  lefs  value  upon  an  average.  Beans  and 
peafe  have,  for  a  month  paft»  appeared  in  large  quantitieSf  and 
in  no  year  have  fuller  markets  of  ihefe  grains  been  fecn  at 
Haddington,  than  during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 
The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious  :  bean  and  peafe-ftraw  is  the  cnf- 
tomary  fodder  of  the  working  ftock  ;  and,  being  fhort  and  of 
little  bulk  this  year,  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  muft  neceflari- 
ly  be  threflied  out,  before  the  portion  ot  ftraw,  required  for 
the  labouring  beafts,  can  be  made  up. 

Both  fat  and  lean  cattle,  particularly  the  latter*  have 
much  incrcafed  in  value  ;  but  the  rife  was  eaiily  forefeen  by  e- 
Tery  perfon  who  refleded  upon  the  liate  of  markets  at  the  end 
of  lait  year :  Fewer  cattle  being  wintered  than  common,  n^ 
ceflarily  made  more  purchafers  when  the  grafs  feafon  arrived ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the 
fouth  greatly  encreafed  a  fcarcity,  which,  at  all  events,  would 
have  prevailed,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
.  Grafs-parks,  upon  the  whole,  have  not  fallen  in  rent ;  fome 
of  them  have  even  gone  higher  than  laft  year,  which  is  a  fmt 
proof  that  the  extent  of  pafture-land  is  below  the  demand.  We 
obferve  with  furprife,  in  a  memorial  lately  pMlJhed^  that  the 
increafe  of  pafturage  is  afEgned  as  the  caufe  why  com  is  fi> 
icarce,  which  certainly  docs  not  hold  true,  when  applied  to  this 
county.  At  no  period  was  Icfs  land  kept  in  g^afs,  though 
probably  it  might  be  for  the  intcreft  of  all  concerned  that  the 
fyftem,  reprobated  by  the  leanred  author  of  the  pamphlet  al- 
luded to,  was  more  extenfively  adopted. 

Seed-work  is  far  advanced,  efpccially  upon  the  coaft  fidei 
and  little  obftruAion  has  offered  this  feafon  to  that  importaint 
branch  of  rural  bufmefs.  The  winter  wheat  has  a  moft  pn^ 
miiing  afpcA.  About  the  middle  of  March,  it  was  rather  at  a 
ftand,  but  the  late  fine  weather  has  effe^hially  revived  k«  '  la 
a  word,  if  the  farmer  had  had  the  choice  of  a  feafon,  hg  oboM 
not  have  got  one  more  to  his  mind,  and  it  will  give  us  much 
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Iteafare  to  flate  in  our  next,  that  the  prefcnt  faTonrable  pro* 
Msft  has  been  fuUj  realifed. 
March  jptb, 

\tid»Lothuin  Quarterly  Report f  from  January  j^th  to  April 

j^tb,  inclufive^  1 80 1* 

It  is  'vnih  ereat  fatisfaAion  that  we  can  continue  to  date  the 
ime  favourable  circum (lances  in  the  feafon,  as  in  the  preced- 
ig  quarter,  and  that  the  operations  of  hufbandry,  fo  propitious 
a  the  commencement,  after  Hart  est,  have  been  carried  for- 
ward during  the  Winter,  and  hitherto  in  the  Spring,  in  that 
vcll'tided  order  and  condition,  as  to  induce  us  to  form  the  moft 
lopeful  prognodication  of  the  enfuing  crop.  The  wheat  crop 
:?erywhere  looks  well,  and  never  was  there  more  land  under 
L :  The  grafs  lands  are  as  forward  as  in  the  mildcfl  feafons : 
lie  proportion  of  old  pafture  lands  ploughed  up  for  oats,  is 
;reat  beyond  example,  and  all  feeds  hitherto  put  in  the  ground, 
ave  been  accompliihed  in  the  very  bed  ftile  ;  while  every  re- 
laining  branch  of  agricultural  labour  is  in  an  unofual  degree 
f  forwardncfs. 

The  weather,  after  all,  during  this  quarter,  however  condu- 
ive  it  has  been  to  vegetation  and  good  tillage,  has  neither,  in 
eneral,  been  moderate  nor  uniform,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
bangeable  in  the  extreme  ;  fometimes,  as  of  late,  exceeding 
rarm,  but  more  generally  cold  and  piercing,  and  very  frequent- 
f  boiflerous  and  (lormy  to  an  exceflive  degree  ;  but  it  has  all 
long  been  comparatively  dry,  the  quantity  either  of  fnow  or 
f  rain  having  been  very  inconfiderable. 

While  with  pleafurc  we  (late  the  prefent  favourable  profpedt 
.s  to  the  future  crop,  we  mud  dill  continue  to  recommend  ri- 
;id  economy  in  the  ufe  of  provifions,  and  to  warn  the  good 
»eople  of  this  country,  that  it  is  now  chiefly  to  corn  merchantr. 
ind  dealers  in  grain,  (whofe  very  exertions  they  have  be^ 
av^ht  to  curfe  and  deprecate]  that  they  mud  look  forward  to, 
or  near  5  months  to  come,  tor  fubddence  ;  as  the  quantity  of 
:om  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  the  foil,  never 
V2LS  in  recolle<5lion,  nor  perhaps  in  record,  fo  very  little  indeed 
Lt  this  day  of  the  year 

With  refped  to  the  price  of  provifions,  one  remark  has  ap- 
>lied  throughout,  which  is,  that  while  the  neius-men  (honed 
bul8!)have  never  ceafed  to  announce,  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  day  to  day,  that  "  here  itwds/ailtn^  and  there  it  was  /aJ- 
irxr,"  it  has,  nevcrthelefs,  as  if  in  pcrfedl  defpitc  of  their  intelli- 
gence, continued  to  advance,  and  that  in  no  fmall  pioportlon : 
rhus^  wheat,  the  great  daff  tf  life,  which  we  noticed  in  iIk 
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preceding  quarter  to  have  reached  at  What  we  then  thought  in 
%iltiinatu2n«  viz.  70s.  the  boll^^^s  now  come  to  788. ;  and  baif 
ley,  that  wasy  3  months  aeo,  thought  beybnd  all  fufoancb 
highy  at  5 25.9  h^  ^nce  reached  to  63s.- 

Rbturn  of  Grain»  Flour,  &c.  imported  and  exported  at  Leithi 
from  the  week  ending  January  loth  to  the  week  ending 
April  4ih,  inclufive,  being  1 3  weeks  m  all»  converted  into' 
quarters  in  the  fame  proportion,  as  dated  in  VoL  I.  p.  474^ 

Qrs.  . 

Imported  coaftways         -        449386 
Foreign        -        -  -  i2>364 

Total  imported        56,750 
Dedufb  exporUd  coaftways  1 7,093 

Remains  for  Edinburgh,  &e.     39*657 

Oat-meal  fold  in  Edinburgh  market  for  the  laft  13  weel$ 
ending  March  3ifl:  1801^  Lothian  4472  bolls— South  Coontrf 
1400  bolls.  Wheat  fold  in  Haddington  market,  for  the  laft  13 
weeks,  ending  April  3d,  2391  bolls,  which  is  le&  than  tw(H 
thirds  of  the  quantity  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  a  Genttemdn  near  Pertb^  Mtlrch  31/?. 

The  vrcather  in  this  part  of  the  county,  for  three  months  by- 
paft,  though  very  variable,  and  often  on  the  extreme  in  niotf 
refpe^s,  yet  on  the  whole  has  been  favourable  for  fonlrarding 
the  different  field-works,  and  likewife  friendly  to  the  fodder. 
The  oat  feed  commenced  with  fome  farmers  in  this  neighboor* 
hood  about  the  firft  week  of  March,  but,  after  getting  on  very  live- 
ly for  a  few  days,  an  entire  ftop  was  put  to  the  work  by  a  fnuut 
froft,  accompanied  with  flight  ihowers  of  fnow.  On  the  Gram- 
pian hiUs,  within  our  view,  the  fnow  fell  in  great  quantities  and 
lay  very  deep.  Sowing  was  interrupted  for  nearly  three  weeksy 
but  now  goes  on  again  brifkly,  and  I  am  happy  to  aidd,  the 
ground  appears  in  excellent  flate  for  the  feed. 

Vegetation,  both  on  the  wheat  and  fown  grafs  fields,  has  mad^ 
a  molt  pleafmg  appearance  within  thefe  three  days  ;  and  I  mo(( 
fincerely  hope  it  will  now  continue  free  from  any  n^ote  checks; 
dll  there  is  again  plenty  of  keep  for  bedial  without  doors^  which 
is  indeed  much  wanted  and  anxioufly  looked  forward  to.  1 
^TUfk  alfo  that  man^s  labour  for  a  reproduction  of  com  from  the 
ground  will  be  blefTed  with  fuccefs.  I  cannot  here  omit  m6ff 
ioning  the  very  ufeful  fubflitute  for  fodder,  ^hins^  fo  much  r& 
lorted  to  over  all  this  country,  and  with  the  beft  poffibie 
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X  moft  conducive  (when  properly  prepared  by  threfliing).,-^ 
&e  health  and  good  fpirits  both  of  cattle  and  horfes.  No 
3t  the  labour  ncceflary  for  picking  the  green  tops  from  the 
bufhes  is  very  confiderahlc,  and  will  never  be  afforded  when 
let  is  to  be  had  at^its  ordinary  price.  This  might  however 
bviatcd  in  time  coming,  by  fowing  whin  feed  on  ordinary 
I,  in  which  cafe  the  crop  might  be  cut  with  the  fcythe,  a^ 
immended  by  fome  writers  well  known  to  many  of  your 
Lers.  For  my  o\^ti  part,  I  had  no  occafion  to  try  the  whins 
winter  for  my  Hock,  but  am  credibly  informed  that  Icme 
Sy  kept  almoft  folely  on  tliem,  have  given  milk  in  nearly 
d  quantity  as  if  they  had  been  fed  on  cut  clover,  other  cir-> 
iftanccs  coniidered. 

Lt  a  time  like  the  prefent,  when  the  improvement  of  wafte 
Is  is  fo  much  talked  of,  it  is  with  (ingular  pleafure  I  have  in 
7  an  objcvSl  of  that  nature  on  the  oppoiite  bank  of  the  Tay 
.'here  1  reiide. — What  I  here  allude  to  is,  trenching  nvith  the 
tf  a  confiderable  tradt  of  exceeding  rough  flony  ground^ 
i  by  nature  as  no  plough  could  penetrate.  Indeed,  after 
operation  of  trenching  nas  been  eone  about,  and  the  ftones 
ight  to  the  furface,  they  lye  fo  thick  as  almofl  to  cover  the 
of  the  ground  ;  However,  they  will  now  be  ready  at  hand 
e  applied  to  many  ufeful  purpofes.  Were  it  not  for  this 
iable  exertion  of  the  wortliy  proprietor,  (the  D-k-c  of  A.) 
extenfive  field,  though  moil  favourably  fituated  on  a  fine 
ng  bank  to  the  foutli,  mull  have  lain  for  ever  ufelefs  and 
-odu<5tive  to  the  country. 

Ttrc  fuch  a  plan  as  this  to  be  generally  followed  by  pro* 
tors  of  eitcnfive  edates,  it  would  have  the  happy  tendency 
>refent  to  give  employ  to  the  raft  numbers  of  operative 
efmen,  particularly  weavers ;  and  in  the  end,  make  a  lafUng 
rovcment  on  the  face  of  our  country  at  large. 
rices  of  grain  here,  are  nearly  as  follows : 
Aheat  665.  to  70s.  barley  45s.  to  50s.  oats  43s.  to  45s.  all 
boll.  Oat-meal  2s.  iid.  barley-meal  is.  lod.  peafe-meal 
[id.  all  per  peck.  Beef  6d.  to  yd.  mutton  8d.  veal  6d. 
d.  pork  6d.  per  lb.  of  16  ounces.  Butter  is.  ad.  to  is.  3d, 
lb.  of  22  ounces. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Ahsrdcerzjlnrt^  March  zjth* 

Tt,  have  had  a  moft  favourable  winter  |  oar  feed  time  com« 
ced  before  the  end  of  February,  and  by  the  8th  March  a 
.t  many  oats  were  fown.  The  weather  then  changed  to 
9  with  frequent  fhowers  of  fnow,  which  reduced  the  fieldi 
perfe^  mire,  and  upon  the  20th  we  had  a  more  intenfe 
than  what  wc  experienced  any  time  during  laft  winter* 
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Sonie  of  the  ibwn  lands  ira%  then  bat  bsdf  harrowed»  ^nliik* 
cdiers  the  young  plants  were  well  rooted»  fo,  if  none  of  tiwli 
have  received  injury,  we  need  never  be  afraid  of  ferere  veadw 
in  feed  time. 

There  has  been  little  fluduation  in  the  grain  markets  of  the 
county  fince  my  laft»  bat  the  prices  are  now  equalized  in  tk 
difierent  diilrids.  Fodder  is  (Ull  extraordinary  dear,  being  not 
Ids  than  from  aos.  to  35s.  per  boll  of  grain,  Aberdecmline 
meafore.  Oat-meal  fdls  at  45s.  bear  do.  32s.  per  boD.  Fd> 
tatoes  28.  per  peck,  of  351b.  Averdupoize.  Seed  oatshafebeca 
as  high  as  52s.  per  bolL 

Retail-prices  of  meal,  potatoes,  and  butcher-meat  in  Aber« 
deen  market.  Oat-medl  2s.  9d.  bear-meal  is.  lotd.  potatoes 
2S.  6d.  per  peck.    Beef  5id.  to  6id*  mutton  3d.  to  6d.  .per  lb* 

Invernefs  Quarterly  Refert, 

Prices  of  grain  have  kept  pretty  fteady.  Wheat  may  be 
noted  at  6os.  to  63s.;  barky  45s.  to  50s.;  oats  45s.  id  50tiS 
peafe  4^s.  to  54s.  per  boll ;  oaMneal  488.  to  50s.  per  bdl  of  9 
ftone;  beaxwmeal  38s.  to  43s.  per  boll  of  10  Ilonei  potatoes  at 
28.  per  peck,  and  very  fcarce.  Five  firlots  of  oats  are  giviea 
for  the  bolL 

The  poor  about  the  town  of  Invernefs  continue  to  be  fop 
plied  with  meal  at  reduced  prices,  and,  from  the  liberal  fub(crq)> 
tions  given  to  the  fund,  it  is  ezpe&ed  they  will  be  accommodat- 
ed upon  the  fame  terms  till  the  arrival  of  next  harveft*  Hay 
fells  currently  at  2s.  per  ftone.  Provender  of  all  kinds  is  alio 
extremely  high,  and  difficult  to  be  got.  Fortunately  the  wi» 
ter  and  fprinz  have  been  open  and  mild,  otherwife  the  confe 
quences  might  have  been  ferious  to  thofe  who  held  a  flock  of 
cattle.  Drovers  are  now  buying  lean  Hock  brifldv  at  good 
prices,  a  circumftance  greatly  in  favours  of  the  Highland  d5f< 
trials.  Great  ewes  are  alfo  in  requeft,  and  currently  fell  at  the 
advanced  prices  of  14I.  and  X5I.  per  fcore;  beef  and  mutton  an 
6d.  per  lb.  but  will  probably  advance  foon,  as  the  fat  is  nearly 
exhaufted.  Few  turnips  remain,  but  that  valuable  root  has  paid 
better  this  feafon  than  ufual,  having  in  many  infiances  afBorded 
a  return  of  12I.  and  15L  per  acre,  when  ufed  in  feeding  of  cat- 
tle and  (beep. 

The  ipring  work  is  in  a  forward  (late,  a  great  propoxtion  of 
oats  and  pcale  being  (own  before  the  miiUle  of  this  moodi, 
when  we  bad  fevcre  froAs  accompanied  with  fnow,  which  for 
;i  time  flopped  further  progrefs.  The  weather  is  now  again  be- 
come extremely  mild  for  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  prefent 
appearances  give  us  reafou  to  expecl  that  the  labour  of  the 
hufbandm'an  will  this  year  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  that 


rill  not  h«va  a  third  deficient  crop  to  add  to  the  two  that 
paft.    The  young  wheats  are  luzurianti  the  clover  fields  ' 
:  welly  and  the  grafs  fields^  in  general,  promife  to  be  much 
ler  than  ufual. 

fany  hundreds  of  the  poor  people  of  this  countryt  from  their 
xfled  circumftanccsy  are  driven  to  the  direful  neceffity  of 
grating  to  America*  and  fcveral  veflels  are  engaged  for 
ifportjng  them  thither.  One  perfon  has  already  received 
ve  I  cool.  Sterling  as  a  dcpofit  from  the  miiled  emigrants; 
nrs»  who  formerly  left  this  country,  did  not  better  their  con- 
jUf  but  their  anxiety  to  remove  from  their  native  homes 
iciently  proves  their  prefent  uncomfortable  ftate. 

-tcgltural  Report  fir  the  County  of  Tnueedalc»  fir  the  Quarter 

ending  March  ^oth  l8of. 

rhe  weather  continuing  good  during  February,  and  tp  the 
b  of  March*  the  ploughing  was  almoft  all  finiihed  before  the 
al  tim^  of  fowingy  confequently  the  feed  commenced  by  the 
of  March,  and  in  many  places  on  the  laft  week  of  February; 
t  upon  the  16th  a  fevere  thunder-ftorm,  attended  with  haul 
I  fnow,  fo  very  materially  altered  the  weather,  as  to  liop  ^ 
nv>g  operations  until  the  25  th,  when  the  weather  ^gain  fet 

food,  and  continues  fo  until  tkis  datti  the  oat  and  peafe  feed 
be  finifhed  by  the  fecond  week  of  ApriL  In  cohfequence 
the  i/vinter  and  fpring  being  unconmionly  frefli  and  mild,  nc$ 
y  the  foggages  have  been  of  the  greateil  (ervice  in  fuppori- 
;  the  wintering  cattle,  and  preventing  the  general  alarm  oJF 
rcity  of  fodder ;  but  the  turnip  crop  haii  been  alfo  brought  to 
:  greateil  advantage  perhaps  ever  experienced  in  any  former 
ir,  a^  few  of  them  rotted  in  the  fields,  and  fcarce  a  day  in  die 
ion  but  afforded  free  accefs  either  for  field  or  ftall-feeding. 
is  obvious,  however,  that  there  will  be  little  grain  in  this 
iinty  after  the  ground  is  fown,  as  the  grain  is  almoft  threlhe^ 
t,  the  fowing  this  year  being  confiderabiy  more  eztenfivc; 
m  ufual.  As  ihe  weather  hath  now  taken  a  favourable  tiim^ 
;  look  forward  with  hope  to  an  abundant  crop  both  of  grain 
d  grai's,  as  upon  the  latter  our  cattle  mud  have  their  pricci- 
1  iuppiy  by  the  miaJlc  of  April,  the  fodder  (not\^ithftanditig 
rood  winter)  being  aimoft  exhauttcd. 

llie  prices  of  grain  and  meal  have  experienced  little  altera- 
n  thcle  two  months  palt,  excepting  what  was  bought  for  fee4< 

Oat-meal  fells  at  prefent  at  ^s.  8d.  per  peck 

3ear  do.  -  -  20 

?eale  do.  -  *  21 

ot  bsprlej  •  •  4    o    per  ftpne. 


.  •  I  •  ■  •  t 

$5*  Jtgrhnfturai  hitelHgence^^ScotlanlM  \it\vu 

Stfed  oats  from  L.  2     o    o  to  L.  2     5     o"! 

Seed  pcafe  from      280  2  10     o>perbolL 

Bear  from        -       250  28oj 

Beef  from  4d.  to  6  J.  per  lb.  Dutch. 

Mutton  6d.  per  lb.  do 

Frefli  butter  is.  2d.  per  lb.  of  23  oz. 

Eggs  6d.  per  dozen 

Great  or  heavy  ew«s  from  1 5I.  to  1 7I.  per  fcore. 

Ready  fale  grafs-cattle. 

Large  demand  alfo  for  horfcs,  and  prices  near  doabled 

fmce  Martinmas. 
March  loth  1801. 


Mlddk'lVard  sf  LanarhjlAre  ^arterly  Report, 

The  r.pennLTs  cf  the  winter  and  fpring  having  proved  fa- 
%'ourahlc  for  fiuld-lahour;  the  work  of  the  plough  is  in  fo  much 
forwardncfs,  that  many  farmers  have  bjcn  almoil  idle  for  feme 
time  paft,  and  are  in  general  pcrfevflly  ready  for  the  feed- 
work,  which  is  now  much  retarded  by  the  late  ftormy  weather. 
There  is  juil  now  the  greateft  quantity  of  land  under  tillage 
in  this  part  of  the  country  ever  remembered,  including  fevc- 
Tal  large  fields  of  old  pafturc  land,  which  are  in  good  condi- 
tion for  carrying  corn  crops,  though  fome  of  the  early  ploagh- 
^d  land  is  a  little  wa'lied  wlih  ihc  rains,  and  quicks  are  mak- 
'ing  their  appeiirancc  in  fome  fields  ^^'hcre  the  land  is  not  per- 
fc'illy  clean  :  Ahhough  the  great  quantity  of  feed  ^iiich  will 
nerc<Tari«y  be  Micd  this  fjafon,  miift  contribute  to  keep  up  the 
markets  lor  tlie  prcienr,  yet  the  extra  fowing  affords  gfreat 
iiopcs,  that  the  enfuing  cnp  will  have  the  wiihcd-for  effcdii 
in  reducing  :I:e  prcfent  extravagant  price  of  grain. 

From  tlio  t^reut  divjr^ity  <A  f<.il  in  this  country,  different 
kinds  of  {ccd  arc  ^nw^^,  to  Aili  tlic  diiF^rcnt  foils.  Oats  being 
our  principal  crop,  the  kinds  nr.Ml  generally  ufed  arc  <i;> /ifi, 
(or  pc:h;:ps  mere  properly  c.:rly  i'cjj)  T».ecddalc,  or  Blainfleyi 
and  late  11*  :d.  Anoiiicr  kind  of  oats  has  been  introduced 
here,  whicl:  v.-ar.  hmu^ht  t':  cm  CTimbcrland  about  two  years 
ago,  very  m^-ch  like  tiic  fmall  J  -irtcli,  and  commonly  called 
fcLifo:  c.it:^  wlich  appear  lo  ajiiV/er  very  well  when  fown  on 
|;ood  land,  and  produce  confidcrably  more  meal  per  boll  than 
the  otlicr  ki-.ic^i;  rrGinarily  ufcd  ;  there  is  more  demand  fur 
them  this  year  than  can  be  anlwcrcd. 

The  vhcat  fown  lall  fcal'on  looks  promiilng,  though  the 
quantity  is  niuch  lefs  than  on  fome  former  years. 

The  favcurabh  winter,  with  rlie  exertions  that  have  been 
?nade  m  providing  fubftitutcs  for  fodder,  havc^  in  a  great  mca-* 


fore,  prevented  the  fatal  confequences  fo  much  feared^  to  the 
cattlci  and  the  price  of  hay  is  akeady  reduced,  being  at  pre* 
&nt  from  I4d.  to  i6d.  per  ftone.  Many  individuals  have  ufed 
heath  and  toppings  of  whins  for  their  cattle ;  the  laft  of  thefe 
is  allowed  to  have  kept  the  cattle  in  good  h;ibity  and  to  pro- 
duce very  good  miUc»  when  ufed  for  cows. 

Our  markets  for  grain  have  been  confiderably  on  the  ad- 
vance fmce  laft  report,  but  are  now  fomewhat  reduced.  Oat- 
meal retails  at  prefent  about  2s.  Qd.  per  peck ;  peafe  and  bar- 
ley-meal about  25.  id«;  butcher  meat  from  8d.  to  lod*  per  lb. 
Tnm  weight;  butter  from  is.  4d.  to  is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  feed- 
oats  are  &om  40s.  to  47s.  per  boll,  but  the  potatoe-oats  are 
confiderably  higher ;  peafe  and  beans  run  from  50s.  to  55s. 
per  boll ;  potatoes  vary  very  much  in  price,  and  may  be  about 
ai.  ad.  or  2S.  4d.  per  water  peck«  or  5s.  per  com  firlot. 

Jna^eb  30/^ 

£xirm£i  0/  a  Utter  frem  Gla^tna^  April  2.-^— The  mildne& 
«f  the  winter  has  been  very  favourable  for  getting  tillage  for- 
^iiard  1  but  the  unfettled  weather  which  we  have  had  fince  Fe- 
^mary,  has  prevented  any  fowing  as  yet  As  the  weather  is 
^ffitw  b^ome  very  fine,  beans  and  oat  feed  may  be  expedbed  to 
he  completed  foon.  The  wheat  has  a  fine  appearance,  and 
ficms  to  do  well.  Fodder  is  fcarce  and  dear,  notwithftandine 
flie  open  winter.  Our  market  is  tolerably  well  fuppHed  with 
meal  and  all  kinds  of  grain.  We  have  had  a  confiderable 
Quantity  of  flour,  and  Indian  com  meal  from  America  of  late» 
and  of  a  very  good  quality.  Although  our  markets  are  weU 
fnpplied,  prices  keep  very  higlu-^Anncxed  you  have  the  cur- 
rency of  our  market. 

Prefent  prices  of  gnun,  &c. 

• 

American  wheat  72s.  to  748.  per  boll  of  240  lb. 
Dantzic  ditto  75s.  per  ditto  Linlithgow  meafure. 

Hamhgrgh  ditto  70s.  to  728.  per  ditto      ditto  ditto 

~  ditto  68s.  CO  7f(s.  per  do.        do.  do« 

barley  50s.  to  56s.  per  do.  Stirling  mcafure« 

foreign  ditto  486.  to  54s-  per  do. 

Ditto  beans  48s.  to  52s.  per  do. 

Bridfh  ditto  48s.  to  52  s.  per  do. 

Ditto  peafe  50s.  to  54s*  per  do. 

Ditto  oats  4^s  to  50s.  per  do. 

Oat  meal  44s.  to  45s.  per  do«  of  140  lb. 

■Ptefe  ditto  33s.  to  368.  per  do.  of  do. 

JSariey  ditto  32s.  to  34s.  per  do»  of  do. 

Jndian  com  ditto  9L  per  puncheon  of  800  lb. 

Ditto  2L  4s.  per  barrel  of  196  lb« 

!!••  VI.  VOL.  II.  R 
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^^  AgriatUural  IfOiJSgmet'^Bm^kid*  [iffttti 

American  flour        4L  jper  barrel  of  ig6  lb. 

Flour  of  our  own  nianufa6hiring  5L  ids.  per  iack  of  3(  ewti 

Beef  lod.  to  19.  2d.  per  lb.  Tron  weight. 

Mutton  IS.  to  IS.  2d.  per  do.  do. 

Veal  9d.  to  is.  id.  per  do.  do. 

Ha^         i^  4d.  to  IS.  6d.  per  done  dp. 


M     *i 


ENGLAND. 

Extra ff  qf  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  \n  Ltncelnjhiri* . 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you^  tliat  we  have  die  prbfpeA  of 
getting  the  inclofure-bufinefsy  which  I  formerly  mentioned  to 
youy  brought  to  a  fpeedy  termination.  On  this  occafion*  gmt 
prail'e  is  due  to  Sir  Jojeph  Banks,  Hart,  who  has  condoAed 
the  a£fair  in  a  fnoft  regular  and  judicious  manner.  Severd 
attempts  had  formerly  been  made  by  the  late  Duke  6f  Aiicai« 
ter,  and  others^  to  efFsdluate  the  fame  obj^dl,  which  ipere  \A 
fled  by  the  opppdtion  of  thofe  concerned';  nor  will  'it  eidlD 
wonder,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  ihonld  prerail  in  cia)rryiii|{ 
this  matter  into  execution,  feeing  that  50  pariflies  and  3  toaia^ 
ket-towns  are  interefted  in  tl^e  indfrfiire,  and  that  the^commoif 
in  queftion  contains  betwjxt  49,600  and  50,000  acres. 

Refpedine  our  markets  toi:  ^orh/  Ace.  I  beg  leaye  to  jQqrc 
that  wheat  lells  from  123s.  to  150s. }  biEU-ley.iix>m  ^ps*  to  84L; 
oats  from  jx>s.  to  6cs. ;  beans  from  Bos.  to  lOOS. ;  4U  p«r  guar*, 
ter  of  8  (Inkes,  or  Winchefter  buihels.  Beef  is  8s.  Jper  l^one 
of  14  lb. ;  pork  9s.  per  ditto  ;  mutton  8d.'per  lb« '  Qor  eriqis 
were  very  partial  this  f^pafgn.  Upon  clay«  and  heavy  foil%dicj 
were  exceedingly  defe^ve,  but^  on  the  fens  and  meh  woMif 
they  were  miich  as  ufuaL  Poor  rates  are  dcnddc  oieir  xbai 
extent. 

//»//,  19//7  JIftffrA.— At  our  marketf  on  Toefiby^  Sde 
was  done.     The  prices  were  as  follows:   Wheat  lOOf.  to  I35i» 
Barley  68s.  to  726.  '  Oats  55s.  to  55s.  Beans  74t.  to  ftft,     m 
per  quarter.     Buicher-meat  from  7d.  to   lod.  per  lb.     Bread 
ilour  5s.  6d.     Coa'rfe    ditto  4s.  6il.      Fipe  6s.  64* 
Potatoes  I  yd.  and  i8d.  per  peck.     Butter  i8d.  per  lb*. 
7d.  to  IS.  per  lb.     The  appearance  ef  the  country 
more  favourable,  and  all  kinds  of  hufbandry  going  on  weD» 
iSome  cf  the  li&te  fown  clover  wheats  have  been  attadbad-bj  Ae  , 
grub,  though  not  more  than  ufual.     llie  mild  winner*       *" 
ed  much  fodder,  fo  that  no  real  want  of  it  is  yet  felt. 
opinion  is,  that  a  great  and  fpeedy  redndUoo  'Cf  die . 


.*\. .. 


grain  will  take  place,  although  we  are  Ihat  oat  from  fo  mnny 
]dac«s  of  imporution. 

Torkjhire  ^arterfy  Rcpoj't. 

About  the  end  of  Fcbraary  and  beginning  of  March,  the 
farmers  were  bufily  employed  in  preparing  for  the  fpring  feed, 
for  which  the  dry  ftate  of  the  foil  was  at  that  tim<  particular- 
\j  inviting.  A  confiderable  reverfe  in  the  weather  has  taken 
{Mace  (ince»  and  a  -deep  fnow»  in  particular*  has  necefiarlly 
]>n>traded  the  budnefs  for  fome  time  ;  yet  much  land  has  been 
4bwn  with  beans,  ftc.  and  fome  fields  with  oats  and  barley,  in 
good  condition.  The  growing  wheats  have,  in  general,  a  moft 
aourUhing  appearance ;  the  ceneral  mildnefs  of  the  winter  has 
been  fuch  as  to  fecure  them  Irom  any  material  check  as  yct» 
and  they  inve  been  preferved  in  an  uncommon  degree  from  the 
9vages  of  worms  and  other  upptiles  ;  fo  that  there  itQms  at 
prefent  every  reafon  to  augur  well  of  the  produce ;  and^  from 
the  oncommon  quantity  of  land  fbwn  with  wlieati  to  prefume 
on  a  more  copious  fupjdy  of  that  necefiary  article  in  a  future 
tfiwSatit  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  before  harveA.  In  feve- 
sal  parts  of  the  country,  fome  grafs  ground  has  been  plough- 
e3  up  for  oats  and  potatoes ;  but,  from  the  quanuty  yader 
Vbeaty  and  thefmall  proportion  Ipft  for  barley,  it  may  be  fair- 
ly prdTumed,  that  that  grain  will  maintain  a  high  relative  va- 
loe  for  at  lead  another  ieafon. 

Though  the  turnips  failed  of  their  ufual  fupply,  yet,  from 
the  mildnefs  of  the  winter,  and  tbe  comparative  tliinncfs  of 
fiock,  hay  is  rather  a  dcciming  article. 

The  price  of  the  beft  w}ieat  is  19s.  barley  I2s.  oats  6%.  and 
beans  zas.  per  bufbel  Winchefter,  but  the  prices  arc  falling. 
Grain  of  adl  forts  is  much  fupcrior  in  quality  to  thax  of  ialt 
year  \  and  the  malt,  in  general,  is  obferved  to  make  tjie  bcii 
ale,  in  proportion,  that  has  been  known  for  nsany  years  pall. 
Potatoes  are  4s.  per  bu&eL  Many  well  informed  people  aie  of 
opinion,  that  corn  will  not  fpeedily  be  reduced  to  a  jpoderat^ 
rate,  uolcfs  in  cafe  of  a  peace,  which  probably  would  much  re- 
duce the  price. 

The  cattle  and  iheep  are  fcarcc,  but  xnoiUy  primely  fatten- 
ed; fheep  on  turnips,  &c.  have  fattened  uncommonly  well, 
and  been  generally  very  healthy.  Fat  cattle  at  Wakefield  and 
Rother^m  markets  are  already  felling  at  10s.  per  lione  of  14 
lb.  I  and  fat  flieep  at  lod.  per  lb.  finking  the  oifaL  Beef  and 
nnitton  from  8d  to  9d«  per  lb.  and  an  aiivance  is  fe^ed  ;  but- 
ter It.  6iL  per  lb.  lean  (lock,  and  cows,  and  calves,  Uear  be- 
Sid  all  precedent*  Good  horfes  for  tlie  faddle,  and  all  woik» 
at  lugh  prices ;  ordinary  ones  are  with  diiBculty  turned  iu- 
Ip  money* 

Ra 


@ 


The  tonges  of  labourers  have  be^  bat  littk  adtWC^dfiC  lal% 

and  it  is  among  the  lamentable  circumftaoccs  rdulting  Jivi| 
the  prefent  dearnefs  of  bread,  that  that  clafs  of  men»  who  hav 
li'therto  been  enabled  to  keep  a  cow  or  two.  for  their  £uDilie^ 
from  the  principle  of  our  poor's  laws,  "  tkat  no  pcrfon  Jht^ 
**  be  entitled  to  parochial  affiance  nvhile  pefeffed  of  any  firi  ^  */r»- 
^*  perty^**  have  before  them  the  cheerkis  profped  of  being  Or 
bliged  to  fell  their  cows  for  bread  It  is  to  be.  Vriflicd  aiid-hopt 
ed,  that  a  fultable  remedy  was  deviled,  for  rejieviiig  fuch  cf 
the  above  defcription  of  peifons  a.s  more  particulfurly,  from  bi|f 
families  of  children,  ^c.  may  be  in  need  of  afliftahce.  '11i|| 
afliftance  is  a  nuretched  boon^  which  is  not  to  be  affbrdfd  until  I 
iman  be  a  beggar.     '  ,        ^  \ 

March  21.       '  s 

■ 

ExtraG  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  pe^r  ^Vakefeldt  Mfrei  IJr^ 

The  winter  having  proved  favourable,  turnips  kept  iinpiOf^ 
jng  till  Chriftmas,  where  they  were  free  from  the  grub^  an) 
have  turned  out  a  fuperior  crop  to  what  was  expeoed.  ftt 
cattle,  of  courft,  have  come  pretty  regularly  to  piatket,  aii4 
we  are  as  yet  tolerably  well  fappLied  both  with  b^lU  and 
iheep.  Prices  are^  however,  upon  the  advance*  and :  beef  Jl 
worth  9s.  and  los.  per  (lone  of  14  lb.  Anking  the  oSaL  Ai 
the  weather  has  fet  in  fine,  I  truft  it  will  not  go  |iighery  te 
gnds  (heep  may  be  ezpe&ed  at  maiket  earlier  than  ufnaL 

Our  opei  anions  in  the  field  have  been  much  rebBoded  fince 
the  « ith  inftant,  by  a  great  fall  of  inc<w.  Pk^vions  tcrthat 
time,  we  had  remarkable  fine  weather,  when  piany  beans»  and 
.fome  barley  and  oats,  were  put  into  the  •  ground.  '  The  Ikod  U 
again  getting  into  good  order,  and  we  are  fowing  oats  and  bar- 
ley very  rapidly.  The  high  price  cf  grain  has  induced  nnflf' 
farmers  to  plough  out  their  grafs  land  ;  and  I  hDpe»  if  it  ptene 
God  to  continue'  the  favourable  weather,  that  grain  will  ooowi 
after  next  karveft,  to  aVeafonable  price.  We  haveidnindance 
of  wheat  fown,  and  I  never  faw  it  look  better  at  this  feafiiaef 
the  year. 

Our  market  is  very  moderately  fupplied  with  wbeat»  bat  Qtn 
arc  plentiful,  and  liave  lately  declined  in  price  ;  alfo  bcaniLaiBut 
pcaie.  line  barleys  continue  high,  much  of  the  Jbeft  fort  fcciag 
ground  down  for  biead.  The  ordinary  qualities  h^ve  rad^  iL 
dull  fale,  the  maltliers  haying  given  up  work,  nbt  cjipfing  flS 
lay  up  a  ftock  upon  the  preiQnit  terms. '  At  Wakefield itaSbBI^. 
this  day,  prices  were^ — wheat,  from  1395.  to  174s*'!  |nu^  ASl. 
to  84  s. ;  oats  46s.  to  60s. ;  beans  80s.  to  i6i, ;'  grtj  peaft  8jl» 
to  90s. ;  all  per  (;uarter  of  8  Winchefter  buindfc    *  '  *    '        ^ 

Lean  cattle  are  higher  In  price  thaii  evtfr^'jbBibWii'^rtdf'lMk 
at  lead  30  per  cent,  above  what  was  ^vcn  Uiift'^^tofti'  ^fl^ 


*!*  AgrieuRural  IntgBtgettee^En£lafjd4  I35 

rhe  rtetfflitei  is  occafioned  by  the  quantity  of  tamips  on 
,  and  \ht  promifin^  appearance  of  the  grafs  lands.  The 
:  flaughter  of  hall  fed  beai^s  at  the  latter  end  ^f  the  Lift 
has  not  only  encreafed  the  fcarcity,  but  likewife  augmenfiK 
.e  demand* 

ixiradi  tf  a  Letter  from  a  Fmrmer  in  Wakif  March  24. 

this  part  of  the  Ifland  we  have  had  a  mod  favourable 
itf  little  froft^  and  no  heavy  rains  before  the  i  rth  of  this 
kh.  At  that  time  farm  work  was  going  on  brifklyy  and  great 
refs  made  in  the  fowing  of  fpring  grains  $  but  a  fucceflion  o^ 
,  rain*  and  hail  fhowers,  has  put  a  general  fiop  to  feed  work. 
s  wheat  was  Town  about  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  an 
mmon  quantity  of  peafe  and  beans,  though  we  have  great 
ulty  in  procuring  feed,  which  was  chiefly  purchafed  in  Breck- 
fhire«  and  at  Bridol,  otherwife  thefe  grains  would  moft  likely 
been  all  fown  before  the  weather  broke.  The  greatefl  part 
e  oats  were  fown  in  good  order  before  the  rain;  but  I  fear 
will  now  fuflPer,  as  the  land  is  fo  wet.     The  extent  of  land 

with  this  grain,  is  much  greater  than  ufual,  the  price  of 
J  being  beyond  the  reach  of  many  people  -9^0  have  to  pur* 
\{ttd.  The  young  wheats,  in  general,  look  v^ll^  thofe 
'  fiiwn  were  fo  forward  as  to  require  to  be  eaten  down  with 
u  Great  preparations  are  making  for  planting  potatoes^ . 
more  land  will  be  occupied  with  this  root  than  ufual. 
ving  to  the  favourable  winter,  and  the  great  demand  fbr 
»  hay  and  draw  have  lowered  much  in  price.  Good  hajr 
iDW  be  bought  for  5cs.  and  60s.  pe^ton,  which,  laft  year  at 
ime,  was  worth  81.  Every  other  article,  however,  is  on 
idrance  \  wheat  fells  from  56s.  to  6os.  per  bufliel  of  20 
nu ;  barley  from  36s.  to  40s.  per  ditto ;  peafe,  beans,  and 
t  38s  per  ditto;  oats  from  32s.  to  2 js.  per  buihel  of  32  gal* 
)  bntcher«meat,  6d«  to Qd.  per  lb. ;  frelb  butter,  is.  3d.;  fall 
•«  IS.  id  ;  dieefe,  8d.  to  is-  At  our  Cardiff  fair  on  thefe* 
i  Wednefday  of  March,  there  were  more  Englilhmen  ap» 
ed  to  purchafe  cattle  than  ever  known  fo  early  in  the  lea* 
and  every  kind,  able  to  walk,  went  off  at  high  prices.  Wc 
:  had  a  fupply  of  barley,  which  has  given  us  conftderable 
F,  but  much  of  it  is  fprouted,  and  inferior  to  l^ut  k  raifed 
lis  part  of  the  country.  It  is  chiefW  bought  by  fmall  far* 
i,  many  of  whom  are  entirely  out  of  com ;  'and  the  lower 

of  tradefmcn  and  (hop-keepers,  who  cannot  have  relief 
I  the  parifh,  till  they  part  with  their  little  (lock.  The  prefent 
k1  to  thefe  clafles  is  truly  dtftreffing,  but  as  for  the  labour-* 
people,  they  are  all  on  the  parifh  funds,  and  will  not  cat 
ited  barlcy»  but  call  for  the  beli,  let  the  price  be  what  it 
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\\\\\.  A  curious  circumdaiicc  happened  laft  wccfc  to  one  of  mj 
neitbbours,  who  is  ovcrfcer  of  the  poor*  and  has  a  family  of  \i 
childreny  with  a  dear  farm  and  heavy  Ules :  A  man,  Who  has' 
a  wife  and  four  children,  and  earns  los.  per  week,  which,  ^ik 
<)s.  per  week  from  the  pirifh,  is  1 9s.  altogether,  came  to  hiJB,- 
:inJ  demanded  an  increafe  of  his  allowance.  Th'e  ovcrfecr  told* 
]\\m  he  fhould  receive  no  addition,  as  he  was  in  better  circum- 
stances, than  himfelf,  and  that  he  would  be  elad  to  cban;^  fitn- 
ations  ;  upon  which  the  pauper  immediately  removed  his  wife 
and  family  to  the  overfeer's  houfe,  kept  poficfllon  for  a  nighti, 
and  widi  cfifficulty  was  got  quit  of  next  morning.  This  circum- 
llance  may  give  you  a  flight  idea  of  the  defbdivenefs  of  Our  poor 
laws,  in  faft,  they  prevent  every  degree  of  induftry  among  thofc- 
who  can  legally  claim  ftipport,  while  they  are  an  intolerable 
IniTthcn  upon  the  induftrious  part  of  the  communFty. 

.1 
ExtraH  of  a  Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  PonUfraG^  A^ril  %^   : 

* 

I  have  perufcd  your  publication  with  great  pleafure,  and  anr. 
glad  to  fee  the  Hrfl  of  the  fciences  illuftrated  in  a  pradbical  man?: 
i!cr.  My  mite  of  intelligence  is  at  your  iervice,  as  I  confider  it. 
to  be  an  incumbent  duty  upon  every  farmer,  to  fupport  a  work. 
fo  well  calculated  for  the  information  of  rural  praAitionen.    ..  1 

The  fowing  of  the  fpring  grains  was  well  advanced  three  weekt». 
uo-o,  but  the  continued  bad  weather  fince  has  much  retarded  the. 
progrefs  of  diat  ncceflary  operation.    The.  land  is  now  gettisig. 
into  good  order,  and  we  have  the  profpe&  of  concloding  our 
iced  work  in  a  hufbandman  like  dile. 

The  lambing  fcafon  has  been  tolerably  (avonrable,  and  vcge*» 
?  aticm  being  forward,  many  cattle  arc  already  turned  out  to  grafi,. 
\vhich  gives  us  a  hope,  that  die  butcher  markets  wiU  be  earlier; 
lapplied  with  gxafs  beef  than  laft  year.     Turnips  are  getting  is* 
ro  Hour,  and  Wcomin^  of  little  value  for  the  fattenmg  of  &ock» 
efpccially  where  there  is  grafs^   Lean  cattle  are  to  all  appearaiKCl 
i^ut  wanting  in  quantity,  but  like  as  in  moft  other  axticlcst  die 
quantity  is  exceeded  by  the  demand;  and  I  am  certain,  that  finc^ 
I  was  a  farmer,  diey  never  fold  at  fuch  extravagant  prices.     I^ 
ought  to  be  recorded,  tiiat  a  jobber  near  Halifax  declared  in.ai 
public  company,  that  he  had  fold  40  long  homed  cows  for  g/odU 
Sterling,  and  feveral  lou  at  20I.  per  head  befides. 

Fat  cattle  in  our  markets  are  worth  from  xos.  to  1 28.  per  fionfi 
of  141b.  according  to  quality;  beef  is  retailed  from  8d.  to  lod^ 
per  lb.  avcrdupoife;  mutton,  8d. ;  poik  and  veal  much  the  {ame^ 
wheat,  55s.  to  58s.  per  load,  of  3  bufliels;  beans,  30s.  to  3  p.  pe6 
ditto;  barley,  80s.  to  84s.  and  oats,  40s.. to  6os.  both  per  quarter 
of  8  bulbeb ;  v*'heat  at  prefer.t  is  rather  a  dull  article. 


EstraQ  9f  a  Letter  fnrn  London^  March  ^ott. 

have  bad  a  Tcry  mild  winter  and  (prmgy  and  the  difler* 
{rations  of  huftaadrj  in  the  counties  round  London^  are 
Lt  forwardnefsy  the  mod  part  of  the  feed  being  got  into 
>und  in  fine  order.  The  quantity  of  wheat  fown  is  muck 
r  than  in  formci  years.  In  Middlefez,  the  ftrong  clays, 
are  in  general  under  alternate  crops  of  beans  and  wheats 
s  year  full  cwo-thirds  in  wheat,  and  the  young  crop  pro- 
ivell.  The  early  field-peafc  for  the  London  market,  arc 
MTward.  and  at  prefent  oromife  a  luxuriant  crop. 

have  had  full  markets  of  g^n  for  two  months  pad, 
rice  of  oats  has  been  coming  down  flowly.  Wheat  has 
uduating  in  price ;  a  month  ago  it  fold  as  high  as  9I.  9s. 
arter;  fuice  which  it  has  been  at  81.  to  81.  4s.  and  is  now 
los.  to  91.  4s.  for  fine  Englifh  wheat.  Barleys  of  all  forts 
iccn  very  high,  but  are  now  looking  downwards  at  this 
narket ;  they  are  from  5s.  to  7s.  lower  than  lad  week. 

are  about  ics.  lower  than  a  month  ago.  Hog-peafe 
leen  nearly  (lationary.  Grafs-feeds  fluctuating  much ;  at 
I  OS.  per  cwt.  higher  than  the  prefent  prices.  Tor  2  years 
Mfffley  has  been  fown  as  a  padure-?rafs  for  fheep:  The 
on  pariley  is  preferred  to  the  curled,  being  more  hardy. 
rices  of  butcher-meat  have  been  very  high.  To-day  there 
en  a  great  (hew  of  both  cattle  and  iheep  in  Smithfield, 
have  fold  at  a  fmall  redu^ion  of  price  from  thofe  for- 
giveiu  The  price  of  hay  is  coming  down.  Straw  is 
nrably  advanced  within  the  lad  three  weeks.  The  pcita* 
n  general*  have  turned  out  but  very  ordinary.  There 
en  a  conliderable  quantity  of  American  flour  ktely  fold, 
lezed  you  have  the  current  prices  of  grain,  feeds,  but- 
leat,  &c.  at  this  day's  markeL 


h  wheat  81.  los.  to  9L  4s. 
;n  (red  wheat)  6L  6s.  to 

MltS  35s.  to  42s. 

i's  44s.  to  48s. 
jebite  ditto  for  mealing, 
.  to  50s. 
'^  42s.  to  92s. 
>eans  ^6s,  to  645. 
ditto  66s,  to  7cs* 
>eafc  74s.  to  78s* 
malt  50s.  to  76s. 


Pale  ditto  84s.  to  95s. 
Flour  61.  I  OS.  perfack. 
American  80s.  to  89s.  per  bai* 

rel. 
Spring  tares  16s.  to  175.  per 

bulhcL 
Boiling  peafe  loos.  to  1 15s. 
Hay  5I.  tos.  to  61.  per  load. 
Straw  IS.  6d.  to  is.  8d.  per 

trufs. 
Rye-grafs    4c  s.    to    4SS.    per 

quarter. 
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Clever  Seed/* 
Red  84s.  to  i50t.  per  cwt. 
White  808.  to  IOCS. 
Trefoil  46s.  to  56s. 
Tumip-feed  42s.  per  bellicL 
Bui  net-feed  2s.  per  lb. 
Farfley  i6s.  per  bufhel.. 
Curled. do.  20s,  do. 


of«lb. 
Mutton  Of.  6d«  to  8ft ' 
Ved<fs.to8i^6i 
Pork  61.  6d.  to  7s. 

Beef  lod.  to  toid. 
Mutton  I  id.  and  lad. 
Vealiad.  to  i4d. 


...r 


Northumherland  ^uMrterly  Report* 

The  lift  three  months  have  been  uncoaiinon^finrowilikiSr 
agricultural  operationi.  The  fowuiff  of  beans  -and  pcafe  €dM* 
menced  the  firfl  week  in  February:  Towards  tMe  midclle  oTAe 
monthy  an  interruption  of  a  few  days  took  place*  occafisned  \tf 
a  fevere  froft,  which  gave  way  about  the  s-ift;  fince  thttperio^ 
we  have  had  one  of  the  fineft  fesd-tifliesy  for  all  kinds  of  grAir 
ever  remembered^  and  the  only  lands  now  remaining  Mlblni  itfe. 
a  few  patches,  on  which  the  turnips  are  yet  ftandiii^.  Tfe^  4^tta» 
tity  of  land  covered  with  wheat  is  greater  than  eve^  waft-kMHi 
in  this  diftridl;  fory.bcfides  the  i^ole  of  the  fummerAlkfwiiia- 
moft  every  acre  of  turnip-land  has  been  fown  widi  ^dit^  ^tfA 
as  the  grounds  were  cleared,  which  has  confiderably  dirflftilrtrtt 
the  extent  of  the  barley  lahd.  •  • 

The  high  price  of  feed-oats  made  it  a  hasardMrif'MM  tb* 
plough  out  indifferent  grafs-lands;  of  courfe»  they  hi¥to  bcieliAkt 
fered  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  the.  very  beft  lancb  ait  ^Mgi^ 
ed  out  in  lieu  of  diem:  So  much  good  land  was  probUjfyaevff 
fown  with  oats,  in  this  diftriA,  in  one  feafbn:   When  imc  cir- 
cumftances  are  combined  with  the  very  fine  feed-tiiifti'  tffid  ex- 
cellent llate  the  land  was  in  at  the  time  of  (owing,  fogMn^wft. 
the  remarkable  fine  weather  fince,  and  continuing  at  pnibitp. 
there  is  every  rcafon  to  hope  for  an  abundant  harvfeft^'^ifMl'bi 
which  hope  we  are  encouraged^by  the  healthy  .and  jfiaiwG^g|0!» 
IMcarance  of  the  growing  crops,  particularly  the  wheat%.  .i" .' 

The  clover  and  artificial  grades  are  in  a  matier  fifsi^jdi  flf>» 
wardncfs,  and  more  luxuriant  upon  the  axj  lands^at  VfsiUf^ 
than,  in  fome  years,  upon  the  lirfl  and  fecon4  wed&SoT  )£^» 
The  old  grafs-lands  are  alfo  fpringing  with  a  vigour  and^^o& 
nefs  I  fcldom  remember  to  have  noticed.  .  '^ 

The  turnips  have  liood  the  winter  very  well;  this  feW;|btttb» 
main  are  getting  into  flower,  and  declining  in  value.    .. 

Hay  and  firaw  are  both  very  fcarcc,  the  former  ieUingfi)^' 
7I.  to  81.  a  ton.     Many  farmers  have  no  flraw  left.  [-^i\ 

This  is  a  diihi<fl  of  large  farms,  the  natural  foorce  ttic  the. 
fupply  of  the  fummer  markets  with  grain;  but  I  am  forry  to* 
add,  that  the  prices  have  beetvfo  tempting  through  tht  ~* 


1* 


be  ftacl>7anlsflkew  no  figni  of  abundance,  andwearaTcrf 
mt  aij^6t  to  what  tlief  sencrallj  do^at  tbU  tiine  of  year  i 
be qiiamitjfor  the fu^Ijr  of  tbefummer  markets,,  I  ^am 
LwiU  be  toand  confi^rabTy  deficient.  If  we  have  not  aa 
han^ftff  God  knowtwhat  may  be  the  conlequences. 
e  demand,  for  Tat  ftoch  has  been  iqcreafing  through  tlie 
r  i  and  .the  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Manchefter  dealers  hove 
rqicatedlj  out,  and  purchafed  great  numbers  of  both  cattle 
beqpi  a  certain  fign  that  there  is  a  fcarcky  nearer  hdoM* 
:  thiit  are  good  fat  are  fold  for  9s.  a  flone,  fink,  and  fheep 
L'  per  pound,  (ink.  Siich  prices  occafion  a  great  many  hal£ 
ttle  to  be  killed,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  oh  for  the 
tx.  markets.  Hence  die  profped  of  a  fcanty  fupplj  and 
nice  of  butcher-meat  through  the  fummcs; 

■ 

lac       -  iSs.  to  t9s.  perbuAelf  Wincfaefieti^^ 

Wf        -  .  9s*  to^  los.  Do. 

9          «  53*  to  7Sb  Do« 

.fir feed-  81k  to  los.  Do. 

AS  &  peafe  los.  to  13s.  De. 

atoes         -  4s..  to-  jf.  Do* 

4»  i«ou 


ihaa  cfa  Letter ffvfk  K^  (Tvri/bife)^ 

I  expectations  entertained  w4ien  I  laft  wrote' yon  hate  nOr 
ealifed ;  as  grain,  fince  that  time,  has*  actranced  confider- 
md  there  is  no  proiped^of  iu  beii^  lower  through  the  fum* 
lontbs.  Our  fpring  feed  work  is  Ikearly  finifhed,  and  the 
ras  fown  in  excellent  order.-  Wheat,  upon  lail  year's  fid- 
as  a  promifing  appearance ;  as  additional  quantity  was 
his  Oaring,  flUfter  turnips.  Animal  food»  of  allibits,1fr'at 
t  high  priced't  but  I  hope,  if  the  feafon  conunues  fiiToor* 
hat  markets  will  return  to  reaionable  rates. 
I  cfurrent  prices  of  produce  are  i  Wheat,  17s.  6d.  to  19s.  ; 
r,  los.  6d.  to  15s. ;  Oats,  6sw  3d.  to  8s. ;  Beans,  9s.  6d.  to 
d.  \  Grey  Pcale  9s.  to  1  is.  per  buihel,  above  one-twentieth 
than  Winchdler.  Beef,  d.  to  9d  ;  Mutton,  8d. ;  Vejdp 
Fork^  8id  ;  Lamh,  i2d  ;  Butter,  ijd.  to  i8d.  per  poun^ 
les,  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  bulhel. 

:  lambing-feafon  has  been  favourable)  and  we  have  a  goo4 
ty  ot  lambs. 


■  •  •  • 


Our'  market  was  indiflersndjfapplied  with  wheat  l&iidiyi 
ytft  the  fale  was  duU ;  beft  NorumUberland  wheat  <fid  ildlfen 
higher  than  148s.  per  quarter :  Foreign  redi  from  loSi.  to  Iii8f. 
Rye  was  in  demand,  and  fold  from  loos.  to  1071.  Borlejrikas 
rather  lower  than  laft  daj,  the  demand  bdne  mccmfidoaUt 
Oats  alfo  declined  in  price ;  thofe  called  fiHhoats  benng.fiom 
30S.  to  36s.»  and  nuttUng  onts  from  38s.  to  48s.  '  BoBps'firun 
64s.  to  74s.  and  hog-peaie,  68s.  to  7^*  adl  per  qnaxter;  Tine 
flout,  lias,  to  115s.  per  iaick. 


II  -      -  -   -         ■      •      ■  '■ 


Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Hulk  Jfril  8. 


Tucfday 

March  31. 

Wheat 

115s. 

to 

136s.  Or. 

Barley 

65s. 

to 

68s. 

Oats 

■ 

to 

50s. 

Beans 

68s. 

to 

70s. 

We  attended  the  marjeet  on  the  a8th  ult.  with  intentiaa  of 
writing  you  then,  but  finding  every  thin^  wy  flat»  fidGpg 
prices*  &c.,  therefore  deferred  writing  tilT  this,  weel^, as,  ^ 
communication  would  pot  be  too  la^.  We  attended  jtSifx- 
day»  and  found  the  ftate  of  markf u  quich  the.  fame  as  Itft 
week»  except  for  a  few/amples  of  home; wheat)  batfbit^ 
grain  was  the  principal  fupply.    - 

Prices. 

Tuefday  April  7; 
Wheat     IOCS,  to  130s.  Qr. 
Barley      60s.  to    65s. 
Oats      '  38s.  to    50s. 
Beans  not  faleaUe.    ' 
Little  bufinefs  done  on  either  day. 

Butcher's  meat  8d.  to  lod.  per  lb. 
Butter  t8d.  per  lb.  . '     '  * 

Flour  4S.  6d;  to  7s.  per  fL  ,  \ 

Ditto  American  5L  per  baireL 
68s.  to  73s.  qr.  I    Rapc&ed  none  at  ma^t,    '\ ' 

Do.  cakes  14L  14s.    ton.  |    Da  cakerSL  ton.    ' 

Hay  5L  ton.  Straw  50s*  ton.  ;^ 

Good  fupply  of  fifliy  fells  from  2d.  to  Jd  per  Ib»    ..  ' 

a. 

The  foup  fubfcriptions  are  ftill  kept  up,  wjxich  are  a  knat 
relief  to  the  poor  during  fuch  diftreiGng  times;  the  jl|tiimi|f '. 
leHvered  is  much  increaled  fince  our  laft  account.  ETerTtfa«M|^ 
01  the  country  favourable  in  appearance.    Grain  and  edkeutt^ 
•nicies  of  piovifion  expend  lowirr. 


ipoite4 firomaotli December  i8oOf  (o.  H 

pet  Cttftom  Houfe  Lift. 

• 

Wheat         10,073     V^ 

L-  Beans  ■    161     do.    . 

Rye        -        178    do. 

Barle7  2,158    do. 

ToB&    ORt: 
Indian  xneal  4        i& 

Wheat  floor         o         9 
.Linfeed  cakes       6         o 
Rapefeed  do* 


(prs* 
do; 
d(^ 
do. 


Oats  3>ifo 

-  Peafe         1,241 

Linfeed        361 

Rapefeed  769 
qn.    lbs. 

S        »5 

I        iB  ) 

o         o  and  looa  c;ake& 

9*036  do. 


ScYcral  arrivals  of  com  and  floor  that  wr  cannot  yet  get 
trticulars  of,  from  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Holland,  America, 

The  pamphlet  on  the  Gntb  wc  have  got,  which  wc  will  fend 
lu  by  fome  way  in  time  for  your  next  Number.  We  hear  of 
MB  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  populace  here  keep 
liit.    Poor's  rates  increafing  very  faft. 

LONDON— March  3a 
AVEKAOE  raiCBS  OP  coaif. 
Current  Prices  of  Grain  for  tie  owrf. 
Winchefter  Meafure  of  8  bufliekk 


rheat 
ine  ditto 
^antsic 

ine  ditto 
ained  barley^ 
[alting  ditto 
Ine  ditto 
rown  Malt 
lie  ditto 
ine  ditto 
Loe  Peafe 
oilers 
ifie  ditto 
be  Suffolks 
ine  Pearls 
mall  Beans 
ick  Beans 
iln  dried  £tto 
^ts 
ine  Polands 


Friday. 

loos.  to  160S. 
176s.  to  178s. 
159s.  to  165s. 

70s.  to    84s. 
106s. 

45s.  to   68s. 

68s.  to  92s. 

8^6s.  to  94s. 

76s.  to  95s. 

80s.  to  90s. 

90s.  to  I  cos. 

60s.  to   74s. 

98s.  to  II2S. 
II2S.  to  lt4S. 

1043.  to  1 1  fs. 

1 125.  to  114s 

62s.  to  72s. 

52s.  to  55s. 

62s.  to  67s. 

36s.  to  44s. 

30s.  to  ;os. 


Wheat 
Fine  ditto 
Superfine 
Rye 

Fine  ditto 
Stained  barley 
Malting  ditto 
line  ditto 
iBrown  Malt 
Pale  ditto 
Fine  ditto 
Hoe  Peafe 
Bailers 
Fme  ditto 
Fine  Suffolk» 
Fine  Pearls 
Small  Beans 
Tick  Beans 
Kiln-dried  dkto 
Fine  Oats 
Fine  Polands 


Monday. 

IOCS,  to 

176s.  to 
176s.  to 

80s.  to 
1048. 

46s.  to 


62s.  to 
86s.  to 
86s.  to 
80s.  to 
90s.  to 
66s  to 
f  oos.  to 

1 1 2R.  to 

f04s.  to 

1 1  IS.  to 

62s  to 
50s.  to 
52s.  to 
36s.  to 
48s.  to 


i6ofp 

178a* 

1.80s. 

L048. 

68a. 

92s. 

90s. 

I  oos. 

74«- 


114s. 

114s. 
7as. 
56s. 
67a. 

44»- 
50s. 


f|3l  ilgrttJkM^^  ^  >t4 

^Ofiu/P-Reiwm  ofFlowr^  Manfofh'Horfe^  Tueftaj^  Marti 
including  from  tie  i^tb  of  March  to  the  20tb  of  March 

Total  7»7io    lacks.—- Average  .price  129s.  9tcL-«8a.  ; 
lower  than  ktft  return. 


jtverage  Price/  of  Corn  fir  i^uarUr. 
Great  Britain,  for  week  en^ng  March   %\% 


Ehg.  Sc  Wales 
Wheat     133^  2d. 
Ilye         Ills.  3d. 
Sarley      90s.  yd. 
Oats         47s.  2d. 


Scotland.    Eng.  &  Wales. 


Beans  8os.  8d. 

Peafe  90s.  od« 

h$%,  4d.  I  Oat-meal  838.  yd. 

49s.  id.  I  Big  OS.  cid. 


127s.  3d. 
76s.  8d. 


SceOi 
8«s.: 
87s. 

68s. 


Hay  and  Straw  fir  the  noedt. 


Borough. 

xa%      S.      j^.    S. 

©.  Hay  5  8  to  6  o 
Clover  5  10  to  6  6 
Straw      2    8  to  3  6 


St  James's. 

L.  s.    L   s« 

Hay  5  5  to  6  6 

Clov.  o  o  to  o  o 

Straw2  8  to  3  o 


Wintechafd 

L.      8.     li. 

Hay  4  10  to  ^ 
Clov.  6  6  to  < 
Strawi  10  to  \ 


Smthjicid^ 

ExduHve  of  the  0^9  which  confifts  of  head»  entnuls^ 
hide,  IS  tvorth  about  id.  per  lib.-— Per  ftone  dfS  lib« 


Friday. 
Seef  -  5s.  od.  to  7s.  od. 
Mutton  -  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  sd. 
Lamb  -  OS.  od  to  os.  od. 
Veal  -  ^s.  ed.  to  8s.  6d 
jPork      -       6s.  4d.  to  8s.  od. 


Monday. 
Beef  •  5s.  od.  to  6s. 
Mutton  •  6s.  od.  to  7s 
Lamb  •  os.  od.  to  os 
Veal  •  6s.  6d.  to  7s 
Pork      *       6s.  5d.  to  7s 


7eal 
Fork 


Friday — Beaft  850 — Sheep  2000. 
Monday— Beaft  2100— Sheep  9760— Fig  }20ii 

Newgate  and  LeadenhaU» 

Saiturday.  Saturdfsiy^ 

•  OS.  od.  to  OS.  od.  I  Beef     «      5s.  4d.  to  (Ak 
6s.  od.  to  7s  od.  I  D.  in  S.      5s.  4d.  to  5s. 

•  7s.  od.  to  7s.  8d.  I  Mutton  -  6^  od.  to  (& 


Sheep  Slins.'^Fridayt  March  27. 
filieep         ^9-  od.  to  6s.  3d.  |  Lamb         os.  oidL  ta  iii 


► 


«ir 


Fw™      ^fy         ^B    ^W^B^^tBf     W99      ^H^^^^^H^VK^M 


Bes^s  market 
market 
-chapel  market 


a 


.Texage  Price  4    8^ 


Onlf  market  is  on  Friday. 

d.  I  Town  tallow  8os« 
9  I  YdlMr  Ruffia  78s. 
8i  White  do.  77s, 
Melted  Ouff '  64s. 
Ditto  rouj^ 
Graves 
Good  dregs 
Yellow  foap 
Mottled  (bap 
Curd  ditto 

I2S.  per  dozen. 
1 3s.  per  dozen* 


4 
4 
4 

13 


It 


Candles 
Moulds 

The  above  price  is  to  the  trade. 


42s. 
19s. 

77s. 
94s. 
98s. 


pcrcwt, 

od.  to  oos. 
od.  to  799, 
od*  to  cos* 
cd.  to  645. 
od.  to  48s. 
od.  to  oos. 
od.  to  oos. 
cd.  to  86s, 
od.  to  oos* 
od.  taoQf» 


■    Postscript  to  Scots  Intelligmnce. 

Extrafl  of  a  Letter  frem  HaddingtMt  AfrU  loth. 

ir  market  >^'as  this  day  tolerably  well  fupplied  with  aD 
of  grain,  efpecially  pcafe  and  beans.  Wheat  fold  {towly, 
nt  prices  ratlicr  reduced ;  bigheft  73s.  but  much  of  what 
preiented  was  of  inierior  Quality,  confequently»  the  average 
low  that  of  laft  day  ;  barjey  and  oats  fold  at  much  about 
ame  rates  as  for  fome  markets  paft;  viz.  the  firft  from  cos. 
)s.  the  latter  irom  34s.  to  42  s.  Beans  and  peaie  were  from 
to  45s.  Some  clean  peafe  of  fupexior  quality  fold  higher. 
I  very  little  j^rain  is  fold  of  late  at  the  fea-potts,  almoii  the 
e  produce  of  the  country  is  vs^r^  pitched  in  the  market  here^. 
h  of  courfe  prefents  a  better  fhow  than  appears  in  the  moff 
udive  feafons.  The  (lack  yards  being  now  well  cleared^ 
( us  tlie  nffurance  that  our  fupply  will  in  a  little  time  be  coa- 
ably  diminifhed. 

ift  week  we  experienced  uncommon  warm  weather,  which 
e  the  young  wheats  and  grafles  affume  a  thriving  afped. 
iaturday,  (April  4*)  ^  change  took  place,  and  iince  that  day. 
veathcr  has  been  remarkably  cold,  and  uni'avouraUe  to  ve» 
don.  Some  of  the  wheats  upon  the  thin  foils  are  beginning 
ok  unhealthy,  and  the  young  grafles  are  confiderably  mjuredl 
jT  a  letter  from  London  we  learn,  that  the  premium  offere4 
be  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  for  the  greatefl  quantity  of  land 
\  lanth  wheat  in  fpring  i8co,  is  adjudged  to  Mr  firown» 
er  at  Maikle  in  this  county.  Sevend  effays  from  this 
hbourhood  were  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculturei 
:ding  the  moil  proper  method  of  breaking  up  grafs  land  \ 
it  is  probable  tliat  fome,  of  them  wiU  afterwards  be  feot  yoa 
ifertion  in  the  ~ 


FlARS  OF  GMAIN  in  SeOTLAND,  CfiW  1800. 

Safl'Loihtmt. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Peafe 


67s.    3td. 
528.    ;d* 
^8s  iifd. 
46s.    tftd. 


boU  Unlithgo^  mmfure. 


2dL 
63s     il<L 

35»-    Sd. 
4ts.    6d. 


3d. 

30s.  9fd. 
361-  8tcL 


N.  B  No  Fiars  arc  itruck  in  Eaft-Lothian  for  beans  or 
meal.  The  value  of  wheat,  taken  in  the  proofs  amountx 
about  26>oool* 


White  Wheat  55s» 

Red  ditto  54s. 

Barley  42fi, 

Oats  34s. 

Oatmeal  by  weight  42$. 

Oat-meal  43s, 
Bear  with  fodder  6os. 
Ditto  without  fodder  47s. 
Oats  with  fodder  40s. 


Fife. 


Oat-meal  by  meafure  4 
Beans  and  peaie  40s. 
Malt  47s. 
Rye  33s* 


Ksfteardine. 


Bed  Wheat  58s.  gd. 
Second  ditto  5  s.  6d. 
Beft  barley  40s.  7d. 
Second  ditto  ^55.  7d. 
Third  ditto  328. 


Oats  without  fodder  301 
Peafe  with  fodder  50s* 
Ditto  without  fodder  4< 
Wheat  6$%* 

Mid-Lothian, 

Beft  oats  33s.  ad. 
Second  ditto  30s.  6d. 
Beft  oat-meal,  8  ftohe 

2d. 

Peafe  and  beans  4<s.  3d 


Aherdcen. 


Great  oats  with  fodder  ^^u 
Ditto  without  fodder  35s. 
Brocked  oats  with  fodder46s.  8d. 
Ditto  without  fodder,  26s.  8d. 
3ear  witli  fodder,  60s. 
'Vare  bear  with  fodder  94  s. 
Ditto  without  fodder  35s. 
J'arm  bear  with  fodder  41s. 
TThite  meal  per  9  ftone4is«  8d. 


Farm  meal  per  8  ftone 
Small  oats  with  fodder 
6d. 

Ditto  without  fodder  17ft 
Market  meal  45s* 
Peale  35s. 
Wheat  %^%. 
Rye  40f. 


..J 


OfirjMrf--iikRr*lli  tUmifitkiimt. 


ge-price  of  com  per  quartier  in  Scodand^  for  tW#etk 
ending  March  t  ift,  per  quarter  of  8  bnffieli. 

Beans  86s.  lod* 
l^eafe  87s.  id. 
Oat-meal  per  boU  43s.  iiJ 
mg  68s, 


5S.  4d* 
|.8d. 
B*  id* 


OBirUABT. 


try29y  i8ot. — At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Jamis  SvKiiiOTOiry 

blifher  of  this  Magazine.— rMr  Symmington  was  of  aa  . 
and  conciliatory  difpofition,  fteadily  attached  to  bud- 
d  greatly  beloved  by  thofe  who  bad  the  pleafure  pf  his 
unicc      When  the  propofal  was  made  to  him  of  atteynpt^j 
fVjpicyltural  Publication,  he  chearfiilly  complied  wit)&! 
ritation$  of  his  friends,  and  hazarded  the  ii(k   of  an  un-. 
ic  which,   at  the  outfet,  was  precarious  and  uucert^in* 
K,  a^  will  be  feen  by  the  introdu&ory  a^drefs  to  thiSL 
,  ^is  now  transferred  in  favours  of  Mr  Constable. 
h  8. — ^John   Thompfon,  Efq.   of  Balbeg,  fador  to  A* 
r  Murray,  £fq.  of  Broughton 

aughton,  Yorkiliire,  after  a  few  hours  illnefs,  Mr  C* 
» a  refpedable  farmer. 

s  looth  year,  Mr  Congreve,  farmer,  of  Deeping  Fen, 
ihire 

^by,  Rutlandfhirp,   in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr  J.  Geary» 
and  grazier. 

andford,  Ozfordfhire,  aged  80,  Mr  J.  Fry,  farmer. 
Borg-Apton,  Norfolk,    aged  71,  Mr  Edward  Bounds 
there. 

lilford,  near  Saliibury,  Wiltihirct  Mr  R.  «Coe,  an  emi* 
mer. 


NOTMS  TO  COMJULSPONDENTS. 

hank  the  Gentleman  who  kindly  fayoured  us  with  **  Ef^ 
'  Notes  on  Rural  Jlpirsi'  lately  publifhed  at  Philadek 
^hich  (hall  be  noticed  in  our  next  number.  Thofe  ik  ho 
y  agricultural  work  reviewedin  the  FAavia's  MaoaximIi 


^ivQl:  tftke  tlitf  troaUe  of  fendinjr  a  copy  thereof  to  the  pnhliflMVt 
Ihop*  and  it  will  be  taken  op  in  courfe. 

The  Clydesdak  Farmer's  letter  under  confideration. 

Our  Torkjhire  Friends  communication  arrived  too  late  ftr 
this  number. 

Agrtstis's  vduaUe  paper  is  received*  He  will  notice  dnt  die 
Ihbjed  is  foreftalled  by  two  other  Correfpondents,  tmt  room  if 
ftill  left  for  his  judicious  remarks.  A  continuance  of  his  cop 
reibondence  is  refpedfully  folicited. 

Tht  North  Ctmntry  Farmer  is  a  ihrewd  fellow.  His  obferr^ 
tions  (hall  not  be  negleded. 

An  Edaj  upon  Lime  Hujbandry  is  reeeived»  which  fhaU  be 
laid  before  the  public,  with  all  poflible  fpeed. 

A  letter  from  Aberdeenfhixe,  ^  wtke  m^  fevfar  Mttikd  tf 
fimnardUig  Imprm/ementSf*^  is  juil  come  to  htuuL 

Some  of  our  Friends^  yy  whofe  fuperior  judgment  ^vepy 
itauch  deference*  having  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  chugiBff 
die  period  of  publication,  the  Public  are  refpedfnlly  informer 
that  the  Magazine  will  in  future  be  publiflied  in  the  firft  week 
of  February,  May,  Augufi,  and  November,  which  wiB  pennit 
us  to  wind  up  the  tranfadtons  of  each  feafim  in  a  more  com* 
plete  way  than  pra^cable  under  our  original  plant  particnlazlj 
for  this  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

No.  7.  will  be  publifhed  oh  Nfonday,  jd  Angnft  It  is  eB^ 
treated  that  Quarterly  Reports  and  letters  of  intelligeiiccb  may 
be  tianfmitted  on  or  before  the  22d  July,  af  much  inconveni" 
ence  arifes  when  the  tranfmiflTion  is  delayed  till  within  a  few 
days  of  publication.  Hoflage  being  now  a  feriojus  bufinell^  it 
is  anziouily  hoped  that  our  eftablilhed  correfpondents  will  act 
require  ^  flapper  to  remind  them  of  the  time  when  thdr  faroois 
areexpeAed. 


tut 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE : 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  3.  1801. 

(N^.  VII.) 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CX)MMUNlCA'ri6NS. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  Of  THE  fARME&'s  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Value  of  Turnips^  Roota  Baga^  Potatoes^  Tams^  £5V. 
as  Subjlitutes  for  Grain  in  the  Feeding  of  HoffeSf  lie* 

Gentlemen, 

The  great  rife  upon  t\\e  rtfnt  of  land,  that  has  lately  taken 
place  in  North  Britain,  while  it  ferves  as  a  flimulus  to  ex- 
ertion in  the  way  of  improvement,  ought  at  the  fame  time 
to  fugged  to  the  farmer  the  means  of  conducing  his  opera- 
tions in  the  chcapelt  and  mod  economical  manner.  Under 
the  prefent  mode  of  farm*management,  upwards  of  two-fifths 
of  the  produce,  even  of  the  bed  farms,  is  required  for  the 
farmer's  own  purpofes,  and  of  that  quantity  a  very  confider- 
able  proportion  is  ufed  by  the  horfes  ;  the  remaining  three- 
fifdis  being  all  he  has  to  depend  upon  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent,  maintenance  of  his  family,  intcred  of  capital,  and  nu- 
merous cafuahies  ;  a  proportion  little  more  than  adequate  to 
thefe  purpofes,  even  in  good  years,  and  m  the  mod  favoured 
fituutions,  and  certainly  very  unequal  to  them  in  bad  feafons, 
of  which  the  experience  ot  the  two  lad,  which  it  is  to  he 
hoped  will  not  foon  be  equalled  in  Britain,  is  a  convincing 
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proof;  for,  notwithftandin?  the  uncommon  high  price  of 
grain,  many  farmers,  in  place  of  being  benefited  thereby, 
were,  in  confequence  of  the  deficienpy  of  their  crops,  conu- 
derable  lofers,  dpecially  upon  that  of  1 799,  and  even  upon 
that  of  180c.  The  numbers  who  have  benefited  by  the  nigh 
prices,  are  few,  compared  with  thole  who  have  lo(l  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  crop,  and  the  great  additional  rent  paid  to 
the  landlord,  in  cafes  where  the  whole,  or  a  part,  was  pay- 
able in  grain. 

As  the  fupport  of  horfes,  and  other  (lock,  upon  a  farm, 
conditutcs  fo  material  a  part  of  the  expence  attending  agri- 
cultural operations,  it  is  a  matter  defer ving  the  mod  lerious 
attention,  whether,  without  diminifliing  the  ftrength,  or  lef- 
fening  the  value  of  the  animals,  diey  can  be  fed  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  are  at  prcfent. 

Ncceflity,  we  are  told,  is  at  once  the  parent  of  induftry 
and  economy.  Upon  many  occafions  it  has  been  fo,  botu 
with  nations  and  individuals,  as*"  we  meet  with  numerous  in« 
{lances  of  men  who  formerly  had  been  diffipated  and  thought- 
lefs  in  the  extreme,  becoming  careful  and  faving,  from  the 
preiTure  of  misfortunes ;  and  of  nations^  where  profufion 
and  expence  had  reached  their  ultimate  height,  becoming 
frugal  and  economical,  from  fevere  public  calamities. 

The  fituation  of  Britain,  for  the  lad  three  vears,  furniflies 
a  ftrong  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation ;  perfons  of 
all  ranks  having  been  under  the  necefiity  of  pradifing  an 
economy,  which,  in  tlie  more  fortunate  periods  of  our  hi& 
tory,  they  would  not  have  thouglit  of,  and  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  forfake  them  with  an  alteration  of  times* 
Of  thefe  plans  of  economy,  perhaps  none  is  more  important^ 
or  promifes  more  lading  advantages  to  the  country,  tnan  the' 
methods  that  have  lately  been  fallen  upon  to  fubfift  the  horfet 
and  working  dock,  upon  articles  that  admit  of  being  ge- 
nerally introduced  as  fubditutes  for  grain,  by  which  ue 
farmers  in  thofe  didrifls  where  th.e  praftice  has  been  adopt- 
ed, have  been  enabled,  with  profit  to  themfelvcs,  to  bnn^ 
to  market  a  confidcrable  quantity  of  grahi,  which,  under  the 
ordinary  way  of  feeding,  would  have  been  given  to  their 
horfes.. 

This  faving  having  been  attended  with  no  lofs  of  bboofi^ 
or  difad vantage  to  the  animals,  the  continuance  and  exten6klh 
of  the  fydem  is  a  matter  of  higli  import  to  the  public,  and,  if 
carried  to  the  extent  of  which  it  feems  capable,  bids  £ut  to 
form  a  new  ?era  in  the  hidory  of  Britilh  agriculturcj  dfcu 
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cially  as  all  the  articles  propofcd  to  be  employed  as  fubfti- 
tutes  for  grain,  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  upon 
lands  that  would  otherwife  be  in  fallow,  of  courfe  in  an  un- 
pTodu£ltve  ftate. 

The  articles  that  have  been  chiefly  employed,  are  turnips^ 
roota  baga,  yams^  potatoes,  &c.  all  of  which,  under  proper 
management,  have  been  found  to  anfwer  welL  The  turnipd 
have  chiefly  been  given  in  a  raw  ftate,  withholding  about 
one-half  the  ufual  allowance  of  corn,  and  in  moft  inftances 
where  this  has  been  done^  the  animals  have  got  almoft  iro<« 
mediately  into  good  condition  and  fpirits,  and  done  their 
%ork  witli  more  apparent  eafe  thail  when  fed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  with  the  full  allowance  of  groin,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  their  being  entirely  free  from  the  frequent 
bowelH:ompIaint8  to  which  they  are  liable,  when  fed  entirely 
Upon  dry  food. 

Where  the  roota  baga  has  been  ufed,  little  grain  has  been 
necefTary,  and  in  fome  inftances  none  has  been  given  \ 
though  I  am  fattsfied,  that  along  with  both  this  root  and 
turnips,  a  proportion  of  weU4>roken  grain  ihould  be  ufed» 
efpccially  in  a  firft  experiment^  and  continued  till  the  ani* 
mals  are  habituated  to  the  new  food*  The  fame  plan  (houU 
be  followed  when  potatoes  or  yams  are  given  in  a  raw  ftate  1 
but,  when  either  the  roota  baga,  yams,  potatoes^  &c.  are  boii* 
rd,  which  has  been  done  in  a  few  inftances,  no  corn  appears 
neceflTary.  This  mode^  therefore,  as  it  is  attended  with  the 
faving  of  the  wliole  grain,  is  uAqueftionably  the  beft,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted  in  every  fituatioa  where  a  fufficitncy 
of  thefe  roots  can  be  cultivated* 

It  will  no  doubt  be  urged  by  fome  farmers,  whofe  indo* 
lence  and  inattention  to  thefe  matters  defcrve  repreheniion^ 
that  the  trouble  of  boiling  a  (Efficient  quantity  for  the  whole 
working  ftock  of  a  large  farm,  will  be  fo  great,  as,  in  many 
inftances,  to  render  the  plan  impraflicable  ;  and  certainly,  at 
firft  view,  it  appears  a  weighty  undertaking  to  boil  daily  a 
fttlBcient  quantity  of  p9taioes^  yams,  roota  iagSt  Or  immips^ 
for  20  or  30  hories ;  but  when  the  great  faving  of  grain  is 
confidered,  the  trouble  will  weigh  light  in  the  fcale,  as,  even 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  boilings  an  old  man,  or  a  boy,  mf^ 
for  almoft  any  other  employment,  will  be  able  to  do  th« 
work  \  but  when  it  is  confidered^  with  what  eafe  and  cheap* 
nefii  fteam  can  be  applied  to  that  purpofe,  the  obje£tion  will 
entirely  dilappear.  The  operation  of  ixMling  is  known  to 
deprive  thefe  roots  of  a  very  great  proportion  of  thtir  watery 
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juices,  leaving  the  mod  nutritive  and  farinaceous  parts  be- 
hind. The  exclufion  of  thefe  juices  is  however  more  com- 
pletely effefted  by  (leam,  which,  as  the  application  of  it  is 
at  once  cheaper  and  lefs  troublefome,  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  common  boiling. 

Amonpft  good  farmers,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
feafon,  each  horfe  is  allowed  from  a  peck  to  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  oats  daily  ;  but  allowing  only  a  peck  to  each  through- 
out the  year,  upon  a  farm  where  32  horfes  are  kept,  the 
daily  confumption  will  be  two  bolls,  or  730  bolls  per  an- 
num ;  now,  if  upon  fuch  a  farm  the  fubftitution  of  any  of 
the  articles  mentioned,  fliall  render  only  one-half  the  grain 
neccflary,  the  faving  in  confequence  will  be  365  bolls  per 
annum,  a  calculation  by  no  means  overllrained,  and  which 
when  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  working  (lock  in  thefe 
kingdoms,  holds  out  a  profpe£l  of  great  public  benefit^  and 
promifes,  in  a  very  material  degree,  to  leiTen  our  depend- 
ence upon  other  nations  for  bread  corn. 

From  very  careful  trials,  it  appears  that,  in  cafes  where 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  roots  is  given,  the  health  and 
condition  of  the  animals  are  improved  by  giving  tliem  in  a 
raw  (late,  as,  in  that  form,  they  have  a  kindly  efFeQ  upon 
the  bowels  \  and,  befides  promoting  the  digeftion  of  the  grain 
and  draw,  which  they  do  in  a  remarkable  degree,  obviate  the 
codivenefs  and  other  complaints  incident  to  winter-feeding ; 
but,  in  cafes  where  they  have  formed  the  chief  article  of 
food,  boiling  has  been  found  indifpenfible,  as,  in  that  ftate,  a 
fmallcr  quantity  than  what  is  ufually  given  raw  will  not  on- 
ly fupport  but  fatten  the  animals,  a  thing  ftrongly  escempfi- 
fied  in  the  feeding  of  hogs  :  Thefe  animals  can  oe  reared  to 
the  full  fize  upon  raw  potatoes,  yams,  carrots,  roota  baga, 
&c.  and  may  be  kept  in  good  health  for  any  length  of  tinie 
without  the  aid  of  any  other  food  ;  under  that  managemeat, 
however,  they  will  not  fatten,  but,  when  the  roots  are  boiled, 
they  immediately  begin  to  feed,  and  foon  become  fat,  upon  a 
fmaller  allowance  than  what  was  necefiary  to  keep  them  ap- 
live  in  a  raw  ftate. 

Carrots  having  been  little  cultivated  in  Scotland  for  thefe 
purpofes,  }  am  unable  to  fpeak  of  them  from  much  experi- 
ence •,  in  the  few  trials,  however,  that  I  have  known,  the 
fuccefs  has  been  fuch  as  to  encourage  more  extenfive  attempts, 
which,  even  with  the  mod  prudent  and  circumfped  farmeray 
are  abundantly  warranted,  by  the  fuccefsful  pra^ice  of  maof 
of  tlie  firft  counties  of  England. 
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Parfnips  are  alfo  deferving  of  attention,  from  the  eafe  with 
which  they  aire  cultivated,  and  the  great  quantity  of  faccha- 
rine  or  nooriihing  matter  they  are. known  to  contain,  and 
which  is  certainly  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  in  al* 
mod  any  other  vegetable  with  which  we  are  at  prefent  ac- 
quainted. 

Great  as  the  advaii^age  attending  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots  for 
the  feeding  of  working  horfes  appears  to  be,  their  impor- 
tance id  farther  increafed  by  the  confideration  of  their  being 
extended  to  the  feeding  of  young  horfes,  milch  cows,  winter- 
ers, young  cattle,  and  fbeep.  Young  horfes  eat  them  rea- 
dily, and  with  great  relifii  %  and  a  very  fmall  allowance,  iu 
addition  to  the  dry  food  upon  which  they  are  generally  kept 
daring  the  winter,  puts  them  into  as  good  condition  and  i{M- 
rits  as  they  generally  are  when  fed  upon  grafs  during  the 
fummier.  The  caCe  is  the  fame  with  young  cattle  and  (heep, 
all  pf  whom  are  not  only  fupported  in  health  and  vigour,  but 
kept  in  a  growing  ftate  throughout  the  whole  year ;  a  cir<» 
cumftance  of  great  importance,  though  hitherto  very  little 
attended  to  \x\  the  rearing  of  young  animals,  as,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cafes,  they  are  fed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  bare- 
ly kept  alive  \  during  the  winter  mpnths,  owing  to  that  treat- 
ment, their  growth  is  ftopt,  they  lofe  the  little  flefli  they 
had  acquired  during  the  preceding  fummer,,;.  become  dinted 
and  hyde-bound,  and,  when  the  fpring  arriM!ii;js,  are  in  a  (late 
fo  wretched,  that  many  of  toem  die,  and  th^fe  who  furvive 
reauire  a  great  part  of  the  enfuing  fummer  to  put  them  into 
a  ftate  fit  to  refume  their  growth,  in  which  they  can  make 
little  progrefs  before  the  winter  again  fets  in,  and  checks  it ; 
in  that  way,  four  or  five  years  are  required  to  bring  them  to 
the  (ize  that  others  pf  the  fame  fpecies  generally  attain  in 
half  that  time,  under  different  management. 

For  winterers,  or  llr;iw-yard  cattle,  intended  for  next  fum- 
mer's  grafs,  the  advantage  is  alfo  great,  as  a  very  fmall  allow- 
ance given  daily,  in  addition  to  the  draw  upon  which  they  are 
commonly  fed,  keeps  them  in  fuch  condition,  that,  when  the 
fpring  arrives,  and  they  are  put  to  grafs,  they  fatten  in  half  the 
time  that  beads  of  the  fame  kind  commonly  do  when  kept  en- 
tirely upon  draw  through  the  winter,  owing  evidently  to  their 
bowels  being  habituated  to  foft  juicy  food.  In  that  way,  they 
efcape  the  fcouring  to  which  the  others  are  liable,  and  which 
not  only  prevents  the  dronged  of  them  from  feeding  for  fe- 
veral  weeks  after  they  are  turned  out,  but,  in  cafes  where 
they  are  very  weakj  canies  them  off  entirely.    Young  (hcep, 
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known  by  the  name  of  hogs,  are  alfo  liable  to  the  iame  dif- 
cafe,  which  is  found  to  be  prevented  by  the  fame  means.  In 
the  feeding  of  milch  cows,  trials  of  the  moft  fatisfaflory  kind 
have  been  made,  the  quantity  of  milk  being  greatly  increaf- 
ed  without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  quality,  unleiii  whece 
turnips  alone  have  been  given ;  even  in  that  cafe,  it  is  pic^ 
Tented  by  boiling  or  giving  the  cows  a  little  nitre  amoagft 
their  other  food. 

The  advantages  that  may  arife  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots 
being  generally  adopted  over  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  way 
above  mentioned,  will  be  extremely  obvious  to  evcr^  intelli* 
gent  proprietor  and  farmer.     It  would  be  very  confideraUe, 
even  if  they  were  cultivated  upon  lands  that  would  otherwife 
have  been  employed  in  raifing  grain  ;  but  when  it  is  confr- 
dered  what  a  large  proportion  of  almoft  every  arable  fwm  is 
yearly  under  a  naked  rallow,  confequently  in  an  unproduc- 
tive ftate,  the  growth  of  thefe  articles  upon  fuch  lands  may 
be  juftly  viewed  as  the  creation  of  as  much  grain  as  their  vfe 
will  produce  a  faving  of,  and  which  would  otherwife  have 
had  no  exiftence ;  to  which  if  we  add,  the  faving  that  will 
arife  from  breaking  the  proportion  of  grain  continued  to  be 
given  in  conjun£iion  with  thefe  roots — the  advantage  to  the 
community  will  appear  very  great.     From  knowing  pfetty 
nearly  the  numbers  of  horfes,  &c.  employed  in  agncuhural 
and  other  labours,  calculations,  founded  upon  good  dmla^ 
might  have  been  given,  that  would  aftonifli  and  almoft  ex- 
ceed the  belief  of  moft  readers  ;  but,  as  thefe  things  are  ge- 
nerally read  with  a  degree  of  diftruft,  I  think  it  better  to 
i>mit  them,  perfc6lly  conviiKed  that  enough  has  been  faid  to 
fix  the  attention  of  every  perfon,  having  an  intereft  in  th^ 
cultivation  of  the  foil,  upon  the  fubjedl. 

Yours, 

A.Z. 

FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAJUNE* 

flints  as  to  the  Advantages  tf  eld  Pajures^  and  m  the.  Ceih 
verfiou  of  Grafs  Lands  into  Tillage.    By  Sir  JoHM  Sin- 
clair, Bart.  M.  P. 

IJiTRODVCTION. 

Havijkg  correfponded  with  fome  intelligent  proprietors,  an^ 
|)ra^ical  farmers^  on  the  important  Queftion  rccofzimended  b^ 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  ^e  attention  of  the  publici  name- 
ly, "  The  Propriety  of  converting  Pq/lure  Land  into  Tillage^** 
1  have  thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me,  as  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  a  wcll-wi(hcr  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  to  communicate  the  refuh  of  that  correfpondence,  ai 
feveral  of  the  obfervations  tranfmitted  to  roe  on  that  fubje£t, 
feemed  to  be  of  confiderable  importance. 

I.     Advantages  tf  old  Pajltires* 

Before,  however,  the  propriety  of  ploughing  up  old  paf- 
tures  is  difcufled,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the  urft  place,  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  moft  important  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  them. 

1.  The  iirft  advantage  contended  for  is,  that  old  paftures 
anfwer  better  for  making  butter  and  cheefe  than  artificial 
graffes,  and  the  idea  is  probably  well  founded.  All  feeds, 
particularly  clovers,  give  the  milk  a  ftrong  tafte,  and  although 
the  quantity  may  be  as  great,  or  even  greater,  yet  the  quali- 
ty is  always  worfe  ;  it  will  caft  up  lefs  cream  in  proportion  \ 
the  butter  is  lefs  firm  and  waxy,  and  it  will  not  keep  fo  welL 
The  cheeie,  alfo,  is  confiderably  inferior. 

2.  It  is  next  sflerted,  that  old  paftures  are  better  calculate 
^  for  feeding  cattle  and  iheep  \  but  this  can  only  be  admit- 
ted with  certain  qualifications.  In  the  opinion  of  that  re- 
fpe£table  farmer,  Mr.  Culley,  (who  has  had  50  years  expert, 
ence  in  the  grazing  line)  ^^  Artificial  grafles,  luited  to  th(;: 
{different  foils,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  better  than  old  grab, 
for  feeding  cattle,  ewes,  and  lambs,  during  the  beginning,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer  s  ^^^^  ^ven  during  the 
autumn,  artificial  graifcs  will  feed  ewes  and  lambs  better 
than  old  grafies ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  fogs  (or  after- 
maths, as  they  are  called  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  England) 
from  old  grafs,  will  certainly  feed  cattle  better  in  the  autumn, 
the  richnefs,  luxuriance,  and  ilrcngth  of  fuch  herbage,  be* 
ing  better  calculated  for  their  conilitutions-*'  It  is  believed, 
indeed,  that  it  is  hardly  poilible  to  fatten  a  large  ox,  to  any 
ilegrec  of  perfeftion^  on  herbage  alone,  without  fuch  paf- 
tuies. 

3.  It  is  farther  contended,  that  the  hay  made  from  old 
grafs,  though  not  fo  bulky,  yet  is  of  a  better  quality^  and 
will  keep  longer  in  a  good  condition,  than  hay  made  from  ar« 
tificial  grafles,  particularly  from  a  mixture  Adorer  and  ryc-» 
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11.     Defcriptign  of  the  Lands  that  ought  to  he  kept  perpetual' 

ly  in  Crajs. 

As  old  paftures  are  attended  with  fuch  peculiar  advanta- 
ges, it  is  defirable  to  know,  what  defcription  of  land 
ought  to  be  kept  perpetually  in  grafs.  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  many  old  grazing  pailuresj  which  can  afford  to  pay 
a  confiderable  peimanent  rent  in  grafs,  even  at  a  dldrtuce 
from  any  populous  town,  the  value  of  whigh  might  be  re- 
duced, if  fubjcfted  to  the  plough.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Culley,  that  loft  heavy  loams,  with  a  clayey  or  marley  bot-' 
torn  or  fubftratum,  are  univcrfally  injured  by  ploughing. 
Water-meadows  alfo,  fliould  never  be  ploughed,  as  they  fur- 
xiifh  fo  large  and  valuable  a  produce  in  fpring,  in  fummcr» 
and  in  autumn,  without  any  other  help  than  water,  wbilil 
the  manure  made  from  that  produce,  goes  to  enrich  the  reft 
of  the  farm. 

With  thcfe  exceptions,  and  that  of  land  apt  to  be  over- 
flowed, there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  old  pafturcs 
may  occafionally  be  converted,  with  public  advantage,  and 
private  benefit,  into  arable  land. 

III.     Ohjlacks  to  the  Ccnverfton  of  old  Pa/lures  into  Tillage. 

Before,  however,  the  converfion  of  old  pafturcs  into  til- 
lage is  recommended,  it  is  right  to  confider,  what  are  the  ob- 
flacles  which  may  ftand  in  the  way  of  fuch  converfion  ;  for, 
unlefs  they  arc  removed,  any  recommendation  to  that  cfk€t 
would  be  ufelefs.  Thefe  obftacles  arc,  i.  Tithes }  and, 
2.  The  reftriftions  of  the  landlord. 

In  regard  to  tithes,  whilll  they  continue  undefined,  they 
operate  in  a  peculiar  manner  againft  the  converfion  of  old 
grafs- lands  into  tillage,  by  depriving  both  the  landlord  andi 
the  tenant  of  fo  large  a  proportion  of  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  it ;  and  as  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  a  very 
confiderable  extent  of  land  in  England  is  kept  perpetually  in 
grafs,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  is  it 
not  a  moft  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  fome  means  are 
'lot  thought  of,  for  commuting,  on  equitable  terfns,  a  right 
*hat  operates  injurioufly  to  the  agricultural  interefts  of  the 
country  ? 

As  to  the  rcftriSions  of  the  landlord,  they  arc  often  nc- 
^eflary  for  the  proteflion  of  his  property.  But,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  probably  be  hi  the  power  of  the 
P-^ard^  to  point  out  the  conditions^  under  which  old  paftuitq 
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may  be  ploughed  up,  not  only  without  dctriu:  bufhel  of  rw- 
advantage  to  the  landlord,  and  to  the  public.       \^^  jj^^-  \|0 

^  require 
IV.     Preparation  of  the  SoiL  "*  to  b^ 

The  preparation  for  the  tillage  crops,  may  be  confide^Jto 
under  three  heads:  i.  Draining  5  2.  Paring  and  burning  |^ 
nd,  3.  Manuring. 

In  regard  to  draining^  it  fliould  be  done  efFcftually,  before 
the  land  is  attempted  to  be  ploughed  ;  for  very  poflibly  it 
may  have  been  kept  in  pa  (lure,  on  account  of  its  wctnefs. 

As  to  paring  and  burnings  it  is  certainly  a  ufeful  praftice, 
where  old  grafs-lands  are  broken  up,  for  it  deftroys  number- 
Icfs  eggs  and  larva:  of  infc£ls,  which  are  extremely  injurious 
to  the  fuccecding  crops,  and  it  almoft  infurcs  the  tenant  from 
any  damage  he  is  otherwife  likely  to  fuftain  from  wirfe- 
worms,  grubs,  &c.  Indeed,  where  the  land  is  rough  with 
furze,  buftics,  brambles,  anthills,  &c.  it  is  hardly  to  be  dif- 
penfed  with.  If  the  land  is  fo  fmooth  and  friable,  that  par- 
ing and  burning  is  not  neceflary,  the  beft  plan  to  adopt  is, 
to  douhle-phugh^  ity  by  means  of  two  ploughs  following  each 
other,  the  fir  ft  plough  taking  off  a  thin  furtace  of  about  three 
inches,  and  the  fecond  going  deeper  in  the  fame  place  ;  both 
furrows  not  to  exceed  ^vl  inches.  Mr.  Ducket*8  flcimcouU 
ter  does  the  work  at  one  operation.  This  plan  is  certainly 
the  beft  to  purfue,  where  paring  and  burning,  from  prejudice 
or  any  other  circumftance,  will  not  be  permitted. 

As  to  manuring^  if  the  land  is  not  to  be  pared  and  burnt, 
lime  might  be  fpread  on  the  furface  fome  time  before  plough-* 
ing,  in  order  to  deftroy  grubs  and  infefts ;  but  old  pafture- 
lands  are  in  general  rich  enough  to  be  abundantly  produAive, 
without  dung,  until  they  are  about  to  be  laid  down  into  per* 
manent  pafture. 

V.     Courfe  of  Crops. 

The  rotation  of  crops  muft  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
foil,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  cultivation. 

If  the  land  is  pared  and  burnt  early  in  the  feafon,  turnips 
is  the  beft  article  that  can  be  fown }  and  it  is  found  by  ex*^ 
perience,  that  turnips  thus  raifed,  will  go  farther  in  feeding 
cattle  or  (beep  than  any  other.  If  it  is  late  in  the  feafon  be- 
fore the  land  is  burnt,  cole  or  cabbage  may  be  adopted  :  if 
the  land  is  broken  up  without  beinc;  pared  or  burned,  earljr 
oats  will  be  found  the  moft  profitafaJk  cropy  being  fo  extreme^ 
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IT      T\  r  'j.y  ^    %  *""*•    Mr.  Cullcy  ftates, 

II.     Defcnpu^j^      -  oats,  fuitcd  for  the.  .W. 

"^     §  eys  of  ftrong  Joam,  Pcl]St 

As  oK'         ^    f>  a  that  foft  called  C/:urcis 

^k£  ^'    J?  ^  ^^  anfwer  bed  ;  but,  on 

^    vo  cies  has  been  found  coxnpa-i 

d  from  its  having  been  ac« 
atoeS)  in  one  of  the  northern 
ceeding  courfe,  on  dry  foilsi 
ght  to  be  the  prevailing  green 
hay  be  added ;  and  when  the 
cabbages.    The  following  ro- 
tation IS  p««w  tided,  on  a  lightifh  foil,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Ramfay;    ha^..^ /,    i.  Oats;    2.  Turnips,  with 
dung  and  lime ;  3.  Barley,  with  feeds  ;  4.  Clover ;  5.  Wheats 
6.  Turnips ;  7.  Barlry  and  grafs-feeds  \  and  then  to  remain 
in  pafture.     This  intelligent  and  refpedlable  furmer  is  decid* 
edly  of  opifiion  that  a  full  rotation  of  7  years  is  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  a  (horter  time,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  tenant 
to  profit  by  his  labour,  and  tlxoroughly  to  pulverize  and  re- 
duce the  foil ;  it  may  then  be  laid  down  in  a  huibandlikc 
manner,  enriched  and  not  exhaufted,  and  likely  to  produce 
both  hay  and  pafture  in  abundance  and  perfe£lion. 

VL     Managtment  during  tlse  Ratatioiu 

When  land  of  a  light  quality  is  laid  down  with  turnips, 
iheep  (hould  be  folded  on  them.  If  the  land  is  ftrong  or  wet, 
the  green  crops  grown  thereon,  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  fed 
in  fome  adjoining  grafs-field,  or  in  (heds.  If  the  land  is  m 
very  high  health  and  condition,  fome  farmers  would  be  in* 
clined  to  cart  off  half  the  turnips,  and  to  eat.  the  reft  on  the 
ground,  though  it  is  not  a  plan  to  be  univerlVilly  recommend- 
ed. 

In  regard  to  maniiring,  it  may  be  proper  10  obforvc,  tliat 
the  dung  and  lime  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  turnips,  or  q» 
ther  green  crop,  but  never  to  the  difFv;rcnt  forts  of  grain. 

VII.     Mode  of  laying  doivn  to  Grafs, 

Grafs-feeds  in  general  Ihould  be  fown  with  the  barky,  or 
^e  crop  fucceeding  turnips,  or  any  other  green  cx€p  that  maf 
be  preferred :  ih^  quatttity  of  grafs»feeds  muft  be  goveraed 
'•tyrhe  ftate  and  quality  of  the  foil.  Old  tiUage-laod  leqaireif 
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in  addition  to  the  dorer,  three  pedes,  or  one '  bufliel  of  rjn^ 
grafs  feed  per  acre }  whereas  new  ploughed  lands  may  do 
with  h^lf  that  quantity,  or  even  lefs*  Heavy  lands  require 
from  iQ  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  red  clo?er,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
broken  up  again  in  one  or  two  years  \  but  if  they  are  to 
remain  in  grafs,  from  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  of  marle-grafs  or  per- 
ennial red-clover,  and  4  lbs.  of  white*  AH  dry  foils  may 
have  from  a  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  of  hop  or  yellow  clover  feed  per 
acre,  in  addition  to  the  white  clover  feed,  and  the  perennial 
red-clover,  or  marle-grafs  already  mentioned.  The  follow- 
ing plan  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Bridge,  (a  refpeftable  far^i* 
mer  in  Dorfetfhire)  for  laying  dovm  land  for  permanent  paC- 
tare ;  namely,  to  fow  from  6  lbs.  to  7  Ibe.  of  white-clover, 
ditto  of  marle-grafs,  ditto  of  hop-clover,  and  one  bulhel  of 
the  beft  Devonlhir^  rye-grafs,  which  refemUes  much  fhe 
pacey  rye-grafs.  By  this  means,  there  is  a  perpetual,  feed 
for  five  or  fix  years.  The  hop,  clover,  and  rye-grafs  flou- 
rifb  early  in  the  fpriog  \  the  marle-grafs  is  in  penedion  in 
July,  when  the  other  goes  off  5  and  the  white-clover  is  in 
perfe£tioQ  in  Auguft,  and  continues  during  the  remainder  of 
the  feafon.  Iii  fome  meadows  of  very  rich  foil,  perhaps  Iut 
ccmc  ought  to  be  preferred,  and  it  would  be  of  infinite  im^ 
portance  to  have  it  afcertained  to  what  extent  that  culture 
could  be  carried. 

As  to  providing  the  feed,  much  muft  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter ot  the  tenant  *,  but  as  farmers  in  general  ate  too  fond 
of  the  plough,  it  is  the  fafeft  plan  for  the  landlord  to  provide 
the  feeds,  as  it  muft  be  for  his  intereft  to  procure  the  beft 
that  can  be  purchafcd,  to  prevent  any  neceflity,  from  the  un- 
produflive  nat^  of  the  grafs,  to  have  again  |:ecourfe  to  til- 
lage- 

VIII.     Licnafe  of  Rent. 

It  is  evident,  that  any  tenant  would  be  wiiling  and  able  to 
give  an  increafe  of  rent,  for  the  liberty  of  ploughing  up  old 
paftures.  What  the  addition  ought  to  be,  muft  be  governr 
ed  by  the  fituation,  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  price  of 
grain,  and  other  circumftances.  In  Scotland  double  rent^ 
and  upwards,  is  not  unufual  on  a  leafe  of  four  years.  The 
Earl  of  Rofebery  has  lately  let  about  300  Scotch  acres  of  old 
pai^urej  at  ^at  rate,.foa;Le    parts  ot  which  pro^vce  $L  por 
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annum  *.  It  had  been  paftured,  howerer,  for  more  than  i6 
years»  and  was  fituated  within  eight  miles  of  Edinburgh. 
The  high  rent  payable  for  fuch  lands  in  Scotland  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  following  circumftances : 

I .  That  land  fit  for  tillage,  is  lefs  abundant  in  the  northeni 
part  of  the  ifland  than  in  England.  2*  That  old  pafturei 
are  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  producing  oats»  the  general 
food  of  the  people  f .  3.  That  fuch  lands  are  in  general  fo 
rich  as  to  require  but  little  manure,  confequently  the  ma^ 
nure  arifing  from  the  crops  they  produce  may,  in  a  mat 
meafure,  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  reft  of  the 
farm.  4.  That  the  tenants  in  Scotland  are  not  fubjedied  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  nor  of  poor  rates»  or  other  taxes: 
And,  5.  That  there  is  either  a  greater  fpirit  of  fpeculation 
among  the  Scotch  farmers,  or  that  they  are  contented  with 
)efs  profit  than  the  Englifh. 

JXt  Cotiditions  under  nvbich  the  Liberty  of  Ploughing   may  te 

granted. 

But  the  increafe  of  rent  is  not  the  only  particular  that  a 
landlord  has  to  take  under  his  confideration^  when  be  grants 
the  liberty  of  ploughing  up  old  paflures.  Unlefs  care  is  tar 
ken,  when  they  are  broken  up,  that  it  is  done  under  a  pro- 
per fyftem  of  management,  the  execution  of  which  is  en- 
forced by  the  flrifleft  regulations,  the  real  value  of  the  pro^ 
perty  may  ie  materially  itijurcd*  The  conditions^  therefore) 
that  ought  to  be  flipulated  by  the  landlord)  is  certainly  not 
the  Icaft  important  branch  of  this  inquiry* 

In  confidering  the  general  nature  of  the  conditions  that 
ought  to  be  required,  I  have  derived  much  benefit  from  per- 
ufing  the  articles  which  were  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  by  the  Earl  of  Rofebery,  and,  according  to  which,  that 
noble  Lord)  in  January  i8ox,  let  a  confiderable  traft  of  old 
pafture,  part  of  the  eftate  of  Dalmeny)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh. 

Art.  I.  By  this  article  the  fields  were  to  be  fet  up  to  auc- 
tion, and  the  higheft  bidder  was  to  fmd  fecurity  to  fulfil  the 
Terms  he  had  agreed  to. 


*  Equal  to  61.  8s.  per  Englifh  acre.  In  many  inftanoes,  old  pafture  land 
would  fetch  in  Scotland  from  81.  to  even  loL  per  Englifh  acre. 

f  It  appears,  from  the  corn-tahles,  that  -v^hcat  is  almoft  always  cheaper 
r  Scotland  than  in  £ngland,  and  oats  the  revcrfe. 
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Art.  1.  The  grounds  were  let  for  four  years :  ift  crop, 
9ats  i  2d  crop,  turnips  or  other  green  crops ;  (if  a  naked  fal- 
low, four  ploughings  ;)  3d  crop,  barley  and  gre^s  feeds ^  with 
two  or  three  ploughings;  and  4th  crop,  bay i  prohibiting 
wheat,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  under  the  penalty  of  1  oh  per  acre 
of  additional  rent. 

Art.  3.  The  tenant  to  plough  the  land  properly,  to  hoe 
and  weed  it,  &c.  to  fow  with  the  third  crop  at  leaid  one 
bufliel  and  a  quarter,  or  one  Scots  firlot  of  rye  grafs,  12  lbs. 
or  14  lbs.  good  red  clover  feed,  and  4  lbs.  white  clover,  and 
fufficiently  to  harrow,  ftone,  and  roll  the  fame,  entirely  at 
his  own  ex  pence. 

Art.  4.  The  tenant  to  have  liberty  to  cut  and  carry  awar 
the  foggage,  or  fecond  crop  of  grafs,  in  the  fourth  or  laft 
year,  but  not  to  pafture  the  fame  *,  and  to  remove  every 
article  belonging  to  him,  on  or  before  the  i(l  of  November 
1804. 

Art.  5.  The  tenant  to  preferve  the  gates  and  fences,  to 
keep  the  ditches,  &c.  clean  and  open,  and  to  leave  them  in 

food  condition  at  his  removal;  and,  if  negle£ied,  the  fame  to 
e  done  by  the  landlord,  at  the  tenant's  expence. 

Art.  6.  The  tenant  who  (hall  be  preferred,  to  fign  a  pro- 
per deed  or  inflrument,  with  a  fumcient  furety,  fpecifying 
the  terms  agreed  upon. 

Art.  7.  Accommodation  given  to  the  tenant,  to  (lack  and 
threfh  the  crop,  under  certain  obligations,  that  he  (hall  keep 
the  barn  and  corn-yard  in  repair. 

Art.  8.  An  arbiter  appointed  to  determine  all  differences, 
the  expence  attending  any  difpute,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfons 
againft  whom  judgment  (hall  be  given. 

Art.  9.  Tenants  to  remove,  without  the  necedity  of  pre« 
vious  notice,  under  certain  penalties. 

Art.  10.  Power  refcrved  to  the  landlord,  or  to  perfons  he 
may  appoint,  to  infpe£l  the  fields  from  time  to  time,  alfo  to 
work  coal  and  lime-ftone,  and  other  (tones  or  gravel,  to  (ink 
or  dig  pits,  to  make  roads,  and  to  do  every  thing  neceflary 
for  carrying  on  fuch  works,  (allowing  to  the  tenant  the 
yearly  value  of  the  ground  thus  taken  up,  or  rendered  ufe- 


*  This  reftrldlion  was  intended  for  the  prefervation  of  yonng  fences ;  bat 
where  'the  fields  are  completely  fencible,  Lord  Rofebery  prefers  obliging  the 
tenant  to  pafture  the  fecond  crop  of  clover. 
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k(s)  i  tlfoy  referving  the  power  of  carrying  off  wood  and 
underwood,  paying  the  damages  arifing  therefrom* 

It  is  evident,  that  under  fuch  prudent  conditions  al  chefei 
if  properly  enforced,  the  mod  cautious  landlord  may  fuflSv 
old  pafture  lands  to  be  converted  itito  tillagCi  without  lof 
material  rifk  of  his  property  being  thereby  injured. 

X.  Oft  the  Propriety  of  laying  Jown/ome  of  tie  Tillage  Land 

into  Grafs. 

Wherever  circumftances  will  admit  of  it,  the  landlord  would 
find  it  for  hid  advantage,  to  lay  down  the  fame  quantity  of  old 
arable  land  into  pafti^re  that  is  broken  up  from  pafture,  and 
rendered  arable,  by  which  change,  the  farm  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  much  improved ;  and  coiiiequently  it  is  for  the  intc- 
veft  of  the  landlord  to  confent  to  the  alteration.  It  is,  at 
the  fame  time,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  mod  intelligent 
farmers,  (Sir  Alexander  Ramfay),  one  of  the  mod  difficult 
operations  in  huibandry,  to  lay  down  old  tillage  land^  that 
has  been  for  years  under  a  ploughing  fyftem,  (as,  under  I. 
fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  beans,  &c.)  into  permanent  pafture.  One 
rotation  will  not  be  fufficient  to  produce  good  pafture ;  it 
may  be  found  neceflary  to  have  two  complete  rounds  of 
management,  different  from  what  the  land  has  been  accuftom^ 
ed  to  :  As,  i .  Turnips,  cabbages,  or  fummcr- fallow  \  2*  Bar«^ 
ley,  with  1 2  lbs*  of  clover,  and  one-h'«;lf  bufliel  of  rye  grafs, 
to  each  acre  ;  3.  and  4.  Clover  to  (land  two  years  ;  5.  Clo- 
ver ilubbed,  broke  up  for  drilled  beans  or  pcalc,  according 
as  the  land  is  heavv  or  light  5  6.  Turnips  with  manure ; 
7.  Barley  and  grafs  feeds  for  permanent  pallure.  When  the 
field  in  this  eourfc  has  been  twice  manured,  it  has  never  faiU 
ed  to  produce  good  pafture,  more  efpccially  if  care  is  takes^ 
the  firft  year,  to  feed  it  off  with  flieep. 

XI.  On  the  greater  ProduB}vc?:t'p  cf  Arable  compared  to  Paf^ 

ture  Lands. 

Having  thus  ftiortly  ftstcd,  the  manner  in  which  old  paf* 
ture  lands  may  be  converted  into  tillage,  it  mny  be  prefer 
biiefly  to  expLiin,  how  much  the  public  is  interctted  in  fuch 
a  converficn,  in  conlequcnce  of  tlie  much  greater  quantity 
of  fotxi  for  niin  that  is  produced  by  l:ind  in  tillage.  Ac- 
cording to  Archdeacon  Heilop's  comparative  ftatement  latCfi 
y  publiflied,  the  weight  of  footi  from  an  acre  of  arable,  oil 
ihe  average  of  thiee  years,  a  fallow  year  being  included,  id 
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nine  and  a  half  times  greater  than  from  an  acre  of  feeding 
ftock  \  and,  according  to  the  calculations  of  a  very  intelligent 
correfpondent  of  the  Board,  the  Reverefkd  Dr.  Walker  of 
Collinton,  a  Scots  acre  of  land  in  pafture,  fed  with  (heep, 
pioduces  only  120  lbs.  weight  of  meat  \  whereas  the  fame 
hnd  will  yield  1280  lbs.  weight  of  oatmeal,  or  abore  ten 
times  as  much  *.  This  is  ib  important  a  circumftance,  in  a 
public  point  of  view,  that  it  merits  particular  attention,  as  it 
tends  to  prove,  that  where  one  million  of  people  may  be 
maintained  by  padurage,  from  nine  to  ten  millions  may  be 
maintained  by  tillage,  and  without  any  additional  extent  of 
ground  for  working  horfes,  cattle,  &c.  if  the  land  is  culti« 
?ated  by  the  fpade. 

Conclujion. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  may  not  be  advifeaUe  to  recom* 
mend  the  ploughing  up  of  very  rich  old  paftures,  or  water^ 
meadows,  or  land  apt  to  be  bver&wed,  yet,  with  thefe  ex^ 
eeptions,  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  other  forts  of 
gni(s  lands  may  be  rendered  much  more  ptodu^ve,  by  being 
occafionally  converted  into  tillage  \  and,  for  that  purpofe,  it  i» 
defirable,  that  the  converfion  of  fuch  lands  fhould  be  pro«» 
Bioted  as  foon  as  poffible,— ^by  removin?  tlie  obftacles  to 
fuch  converfion, — by  enforcing  the  necemty  of  conmiuting 
tithes,  without  which  no  confiderable  tra3  of  old  pafture 
can  be  broken  up, — by  pointing  out  to  landlords  the  condi^ 
tions  under  which  they  may  agree  to  fuch  a  pian,  not  only 
without  detriment  to  die  real  value  of  their  property,  but 
alfo  yielding  a  mod  important  addition  to  their  income,—- 
and  above  all,  by  explaining  to  Parliament,  and  to  the  pub* 
lie,  that  the  meafure  above  recommended,  is  one  ndiich  may 
efie£lually  tend  to  prevent  future  fcarcities,  and  to  rendet 
this  country  independent  oi  foreign  nations,  in  the  important 
article  of  provifion. 


.teMa 


*  If  cultivated  in  whole,  or  io  put,  with  potatoss,  the  diflference  wouUI 
\t  ftill  greater. 

The  CoaduAors  yt  pleafed  with  the  ooportunity  of  prcfcnting  the  poblio' 
with  any  thing  cnming  from  fo  refpedable  a  quarter,  and  will  be  gbd  to  ro- 
oeifc  the  obfcrvationi  of  iotell^geni  readcrt  opoo  the  important  fubjed  t* 
wlvoh  this  paper  refers. 
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TO  THE  COyDUCTOaS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Djfadvantages  that  attend  want  of  Leafes^  andfmall  Capital^ 

■> 
GENTLEMEN", 

I  GIVE  your  correfpondenf  J.  W.  all  credit  for  his  wiflies 
to  improve  the  hufbandry  of  the  weft  ;  it  certaiiily  needs  it : 
but  I  am  greatly  miilaken  if  his  plan  would  contribute  much 
to  accomplifh  this  purpofc.  He  feems  to  have  miftaken 
the  cnufe  of  the  difcafc;  of  courfe,  he  could  fcarcely  be 
right  in  applying  the  rcmci^y..  When  I  read  his  letter  and 
Iketch  of  a  Jcafc,  I  formed  the  defign  of  troubling  you  with 
a  few  obfervations  on  both  ;  but,  as  I  perceive  that  another 
of  your  correfpondents  promifes  fome  remarks  upon  the 
leafe,  1  fliall  confine  myfcif  to  the  letter.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  obfcTve,  that  cvLTy  landlord,  in  granting  a  leafe, 
fliould  be  confidcred  as  making  over  all  right  to  the  manage- 
ment and  produce  of  the  property  let,  for  a  Certain  time, 
upon  condition  of  receiving  a  ftipulated  compenfation,  and 
the  property  at  the  end  of  that  time  uninjured.  The  leafcy 
which  refts  not  upon  this  broad  principle,  muft  be  injurious 
to  one  of  the  pArties,  pc'rhips  to  both. 

Your  correfpoiulcnt  has  fpoken  of  the  weft  country  farm- 
ers net  in  the  polireft  terms :  *^  They  move,"  he  fays,  "  and 
perform  as  they  ac  iinpclled,  like   a  machine  or  implement 
of  Imlbandry."     Tliis   is  rather  too  bad  :  might  he  not  at 
leaft  have  permitted   th  m  to  be  equal  to  their  horfes  ?  This 
mechanical  motion  of  theirs  he  imputes  to  hard  labour,  ftrait- 
encd  circumftancvs,  and  contradled  prejudices.     Had  he  a- 
fcribcd  it  to  their  ftraitencd  circumftances,  as  the  great  pri- 
mary caufe,  and  rc-fcrrcd  the  other  caufes  which  he  has  men"* 
tioncd  to  this,  it  ha<l  been  both  more  liberal  and  juft.    Their 
poverty    obliges   thcr.i    to   work   luird,    and  prevents   them 
from  enjoying  thofe  means  of  improvement  which  would  cure 
their  pr  juiiices.     A  poor  man  is  often  accufed  of  obftinate 
af-achment  to  his  own  plans,  bccaufe  he  does  not  adopt  others 
wl  *ch  he  is  un.ible  to  execute  :  this,  I  believe^  mull  necef- 
fai-  y  be   the  cafe   with  many   weft   country  farmers;   but 
J.  AV.  has  fpoken  ri  them   generally  in  a  manner  too  fevere 
for  pcrfons  more  unfortunate  than  faulty :  the  remedy  too 
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which  he  propofes,  if  in  any  cafe  proper,  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  incorrigible  alone.  He  waves  the  ^general  quefUon,  of 
reftridive  covenants ;  but  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  neceflity  in  the  prefent  cafe.  He  propofes,  very  ja- 
dicioi^y,  that  proprietors  or  their  fa£lors  fhould  be  well 
acquainted  with  farming  ;  but,  alas  !  what  mud  become  of 
the  poor  farmers  if  they  are  not  ?  Without  meaning  the 
fmalleil  difrefpe£t  to  proprietors  and  fadors,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  fay,  that  the  generality  of  them  cannot  have  that 
knowledge  of  agricultural  affairs,  which  would  make  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  put  praAical  farmers  under  their  management. 
Should  Mr.  W,  be  either  a  proprietor  or  hStotf  fome  may 
perhaps  think  that  he  will  afford  a  proof  of  the  aflertion. 

If,  in  any  cafe,  reftridlive  covenants  and  cultivation*  tables 
are  peculiarly  improper,  I  (hould  think,  in  oppofition  to  this 
gentleman,  that  it  is  where  improvements  are  yet  to  be  in^ 
troduced.  Every  one  knows,  that  a  good  fyftem  of  huf- 
bandry  cannot  be  eftablifhed  without  taking  both  foil  and 
climate  into  account.  It  will  be  impoflible  to  fay  how  a 
iingle  farm,  much  lefs  how  an  cxtenfive  diftri£t,  ought  to 
be  managed,  till  it  be  afcehained,  by  experiment,  what  treac«» 
ment,  foil  and  climate  taken  together,  it  requires.  How 
aUiird  would  be  the  attempt,  then,  to  force  a  particular 
fyftem  upon  a  diftridl,  before  it  can  be  known  what  fyltem 
is  heft  calculated  for  it  i  Will  Mr.  W.  inform  me,  whether^ 
in  a  climate  fo  moid  as  the  weft  of  Scotland,  Vi^heat  can  be 
raifed  as  advantageoufly  as  fome  other  grains  i  perhaps  it 
may  ;  but  I  prefume  he  is  not  certain.  By  not  attending  to 
the  diff^crence  of  circumftaoces,  the  management  of  the  beft 
diftrifts  mieht  be  introduced  into  die  worft,  and  nothing 
gained  by  the  exchange.  If  reftri£kions,  in  the  manner  o£ 
cultivating  the  foil,  are  ever  to  be  Juftified,  it  is  only  for  the 
pur|>ofe  of  confining  obftinate  or  h>oli(h  men,  where  the  beft 
fyftem  has  been  clearly  eftabliihed ;  but,  even  to  this  there 
may  be  very  weighty  objeSions ;  and,  therefore,  I  fhould  think 
the  beft  cuie  is,  to  turn  bad  farmers  about  their  bufinefs^ 
for  the  wifeft  regulatipns  will  not  make  them  good. 

How  then  ftiall  we  improve  the  hufbandry  of  the  weft?  for 
improvement  it  certainly  needs.  The  fole  caufe  of  the  prefent 
bad  fyftem,  is  the  want  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
ers :  remove  the  caufe,  and  the  efie£ls  will  ceafe.  **  Rotation 
of  different  crops,  fallowing,  fummer  working,  making  and 
ufing  of  compoit,  ftraightening  ridges,  draining,  irrigation^ 
^c.  weft-country  farmers  count  fooUQi  and  unprofitable  ;^/ 
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So  fays  J.  W.     And  what  if  I  ihould  fay  they  are  not  great- 
ly niidaken  ?  except,  perhaps,  rotation  of  crops,  uiing  of 
compoil,  and  (Iraightening  of  ridges,  thefe  operations  would 
certainly  be  unprofitable  to  a  pcrfon  poiTeiling  60  or  70 
acres  of  land,  and  that  not  of  the  bed  quality.     A  man  on, 
fuch  a  fpot,  and  I  believe  the  greater  part  of  weft  country 
farms  do  no"  much  exceed  that  quantity  of  arable  land,  can- 
not afford  to  make  any  ex  pen  five  improvements.     If  he  get 
his  land  once  ploughed,  and  the  feed  thrown  into  it  any  way, 
he  mufl  be  content,  and  endeavour  to  do  fomcthing  with  his 
horfcs  tiiTough  the  reli  of  the  year,  to  keep  himfelf  and  his 
family  from  itarving.     No  man,  pofleflcd  of  capital,  would 
threw  it  away  on  a  fniall  farm,  where  it  could  bring  him  no 
ad'jquate  return.     He  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  wafte  his 
time  and  his  money  on  a  piece  of  ground,  the  fce-fimple  of 
which  could  not  repay  him. 

He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Hixnfclf  mufl  either  hold  or  drive, 

as  poor  Richard  fays ;  and  fo  muft  the  generality  of  weft 
V:ountry  farmers  fay  ;  but  no  man  will  either  hold  or  drive, 
who  has  ftock  fumcient  to  engage  in  any  ihanufafiuring  or 
mercantile  concern,  where,  with  lefs  labour,  he  can  have  a 
better  return  for  his  money.  I  do  not  fay,  that  the  farmers 
in  the  weft  know  the  beft  methods  of  cultivation,  or,  if  they 
did,  would  be  immediately  difpofed  to  adopt  them  ;  but 
^hat  I  fay,  is,  that,  with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  world,  and 
with  tlie  Deft  inclinations,  their  poverty  would  render  it  phy* 
fically  impoflible  to  make  great  improvements. 

Endeavour,  then,  to  throw  capital  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmers,  or,  in  other  words,  get  the  land  into  the  hands  of 
thofc  who  have  capital :  give  them  fufiicicnt  employment  for 
themfelves,  without  manual  labour,  and  fuflicient  recom- 
pence  for  their  attention  and  money :  diffufe  agricultural 
knowledge  among  them,  their  leifure  will  allow  them  to  at- 
tend to  it,  and  their  own  intereft  will  foon  lead  thtm  to  adopt 
what  is  profitable.  It  might  be  of  great  importance,  to  en- 
courage, by  advantageous  Icafcs,  fome  men  of  capital  and 
abilities,  to  come  from  well  cultivated  diftrifts :  thefe,  by 
their  example,  would  demonftrate  the  utility  of  improve- 
ments, and  foon  induce  the  generality  to  follow  them.  It 
might  be  beneficial  likewife  to  a  large  trafl:  of  country,  if 
one  of  Sir  John  iSinchir's  experimental  farms  were  eftabhfli- 
cd  fomewhcre  about  the  centre  of  Ayrfliire :  experiments 
may  be  conduced  upon  fuch  a  plan,  which  it  would  be  im- 
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prudent  for  an  individual  to  hazard.  But  I  repeat  it  again, 
that  the  poverty  of  the  farmer  mull  ever  be  an  infuperable 
bar  to  improvement ;  remove  that,  elfe  you  do  nothing  ;  and 
that  can  never  be  removed,  but  by  making  farms  of  fuch  a 
fize,  as  to  afford  employment  and  compenfation  to  men  of 
capital  and  abilities.  Let  proprietors  and  their  fa£):ors  en- 
deavour to  accomplifh  this,  and  they  will  do  infinitely  more 
fervice  to  the  caufe  of  agriculture  than  by  manufacturing 
leafes. 

If  thefe  loofe  hints  are  efteemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
magazine,  I  (hall,  perhaps,  trouble  you  on  fome  future  occa- 
Con,  with  an  opinion  upon  that  queflion.  Whether  proprie- 
tors or  fa6lors  ought  to  be  confidered  as  perfons  moil  likely 
to  difcover  ufeful  improvements,  and  fit  to  direct  practical 
men  how  to  manage  their  farms.     In  the  mean  time, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  bcft  wi(hes  for  your  fuccefs, 

Tours,  AoRESTis. 


Premiums  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agriqulture^  for 

i8oi. 

No.  I. — Condition  of  the  Poor. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  draw  up  and  produce  to  the  Board, 
tlie  beft,  fimpleft,  and  mod  practicable  plan  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  this  kingdom,  by  al- 
terations in  the  poor  laws,  of  eafy  execution,  and  witiiout 

materially  increafing  poor-rates the  Gold  Medal. 

To  be  produced  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuef- 
day  in  March  1802. 

No.  II. — Cottages. 

To  the  perfon  who  fliall  build  on  hi^  cftate  the  moft  cot- 
tages for  labouring  families,  and  ailign  to  each  a  proper  por- 
tion of  land,  for  the  fupport  of  not  lefs  than  a  cow,  a  hog, 

and  a  fufficient  garden the  Gold  Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  expences  of  building — land  affigned-r— . 
culture,  if  any — live  (lock,  and  Hate  of  the  families, 
with  the  rent  paid — ^verified  by  certificates,  to  be 
produced  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  third  Tuef- 
aay  in  April  1802. 
The  fame  premium  for  1803. 
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No.  m. — Cows  for  Cottages* 

Doubts  having  been  oxpreiied  by  (jpone  perfons  coocerning 
the  expediency  of  cottagers  keeping  covks,  except  on  ricq 
folk  9  the  Board  will  give  to  t^e  pef  fon  Mrho  (hall  produo^ 
the  moft  fatisfadory  account,  venfie4  by  experiments^  of  th^ 
bdft  means  of  fuppordng  cows  on  poor  land,  ^n  a  mcthQ4 

applicable  to  cottagers the  Gfjdf  Medal. 

Accounts  to  be  produced  of  the  foil — ^articles  cuItiYate4 
— produce — ftock  kept— rand  eyery  material  circum- 
ftance — verified  by  certificatess  oq  cnr  \^i^tt  ^  firfl; 
Tuefday  in  May  i8oi. 
The  fame  premium  for  i8o2. 

No.  Vf.— Culture  of  Plates. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  make  the  mod  fatisfa^cvry  ex- 
periments tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  cultui^  of  eadi 
of  the  following  plants  refpediively ;  viz.  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  peafe,  beaxis,  tares,  buck  wheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  roota^ 
baga,  potatoes,  carrots,  parfnips,  clover,  lucerne^  Tainfoine, 
chicory,  hemp,  flax,  hops  ■      the  Silver  Medal. 

Accounts,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on  or 
before  the  fecoqd  Tuefday  in  May  i8o2« 

The  fame  premium  for  1803. 

The  fame  premium  for  1804. 

No.  v.— Cottage. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  build  and  defcribc  to  the  Board 
the  cheapeft  cottage,  being  at  the  fame  time  durable  and 

comfortable the  Gold  Medal. 

A  plan,  elevation,  and  account  of  the  n^aterials  and  ex- 

Eence,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produ^d  on  or 
efore  the  firfl  Tuefday  in  M^y  i8oi. 
The  fame  premium  for  1802. 

No.  VL— Shoes  for  the  Poor. 

To  the  perfon  who  fhall  invent  and  execute,  in  a  nj^uxaa 
applicable  to  common  ufe,  the  beft  and  cheapieft  fublUtute 
for  leather,  in  the  (hoes  of  the  labouring  popr,  bdng  an  inK 

Srovement  on  any  that  may  at  prcfi^nt  be  in  ufe'        tie  Gdd 
4edal. 

A  pair  of  (hoes,  with  an  account  of  the  matcriflda  and 
expence,  to  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firft  Tact 
day  in  December  ; 80 1. 


No.  Wit^Soaikg  Catite. 

To  the  peribn  who  fliall^  through  the  entire  ftttniner  of 
1801,  keej)  the  ^r^iteft  tmmber  of  cattle  in  ftalls,  houfes^ 
isr  confined  yardsi  and  fed  entirely  in  ^  foiling  method  with 
gft^n  fodd^-^'-^ilf  GM  Mtiah 

Certificsltes  of  the  numb^  of  cattle^  and  acres  of  food, 
knd  forts  eaten,  the  quantity  of  dung  made j  with  other 
circumftances  of  the  experiment,  to  be  placed  on 
or  befDre  thb  firft  Tilefthiy  in  December  tSoi. 
The  fame  premium  for  l8ea. 

No;  Vm.—Wafte  Lind. 

To  the  perfdn  who  (hall  improve^  and  britig  tb  the  antiual 
Value  of  not  lefd  than  lOs^  an  acre^  the  greateft  number  of  a^ 

tres  heretofore  wafte,  hot  iefs  than  fifty ^he  Gold  Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  improvement,  verified  by  certificates^ 
including  the  ftate  c(  the  land  before  the  etpeHtncnt^ 
and  of  the  cultivation^  expencesi  and  prbduce,  to  be 
laid  before  the  Board  on  ot  before  the  firft  Tii^fSay  ixl 
March  1803* 
Notice  of  the  intended  improvement  to  be  fent  to  the 
Board. 
The  fame  prehriuih  for  1864* 

Noi  UL-^Drmmng. 

To  the  perfon  who  fliall  lay  before  the  Board  the  moft 
fatisfa£^ory  account  of  one  of  Mr;  Elkington's  drainages——^ 
.  the  SUver  Medal. 

Tlie  foil  and  ftate  ti  dit  land  before  draining,  fhe  me- 
thod and  expellee  6f  the  ifhprovement,  witK  a  plan^ 
ai^d  the  rtfult  6f  the  operation,  te  be  produced  oh  or 
befote  the  (bcbnd  Tuefday  in  December  iSoi* 

No.  X.-— Folding  $heep. 

To  the  perfon  who  fliall,  bf  a  feries  of  the  moft  fatisfac- 
tory  experiments,  afcertauh  the  tomfiaratite  advaiihiges  and 
difiidTantageSi  and  beft  ibechod  df  fdkiiffg  flieep  tit  &M 
Medal. 

Accounts,  verified  b^  cettlficflte»^  to  be  predue^  on  or 
beifore  die  firft  ToeMay  in  il^ril  lSd3«  . 
The  fame  premium  for  1804. 
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No.  XL' — Irrigation, 

To  the  perion  who  {hall,  in  a  country  where  irrigation  is 
not  generally  in  praftice,  water  the  greateft  number  of  acres, 

and  in  the  complcteil  manner the  Gold  MednL 

To   the  perion  who  fliall,   under  fimilar  circumftances, 
water  the  next  greateft  number  of  acres,  and  in  the  complet- 

eft  manner the  Silver  MedaL 

Accounts  of  the  old  and  new  ftate  of  the  land  and  value, 
the  method,  expence,  and  produce,  verified  by  ceni- 
ficates,  to  be  laid  before  the  Board  on  or  before  the 
third  Tuefday  in  January  1802. 
The  fame  premium  for  1803. 

No.  XII. — Horfes  and  Oxen. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  make  and  ^report  to  the  Board 
the  moft  fatisfa£^ory  experiments  on  the  comparifon  of  horfes 
and  oxen,  in  the  general  buGnefs  of  a  farm  ■  the  Gold 
Medal. 

The  account,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on 
or  before  the  laft  Tuefday  in  April  1803. 
The  fame  premium  for  1804. 

No.  XIII. — Green  Crops  for  Manure* 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  give  the  moft  fatisfa£lory  accounts 
verified  by  experiments,  of  the  effeil  of  ploughing  in  green 

crops  for  manure the  Gold  MedaL 

Accounts,  with  certificates,  to  be  produced  on.  or  before 
the  firft  Tuefday  in  March  1802. 
The  fame  premium  for  1803. 

No.  l^Y .—Potatoes  and  Wheat. 

Potatoes  and  wheat,  in  conftant  fuccellion,  being  the 
courfe  of  crops  which  affords  the  moft  abundant  food  for 
man,  the  Board  will  give  to  the  perfon  who  fhall  make  and 
report  the  moft  fatisfaflory  experiments,  on  not  lefs  than  five 

acres  cultivated  in  that  courfe  during  four  years the  Gold 

Medal. 

Accounts  of  the  foil,  culture,  produce,  application  or 
price,  verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  on  or 
before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  May  1804. 
The  fame  premium  will  be  given  (but  not  to  the  fame  per- 
fon) for  the  fame  account  of  fix  years. 

Accounts  to  be  produced  in  May  1806. 
The  fame  premium  continued — Accounts  to  be  produced 
in  1807. 
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No.  XV. — Manurei. 

To  the  perfon  who  fliall  lay  before  the  Board  the  moft  Ta- 
faflory  account,  verified  by  chemical  experiments,  or  other 
Sicient  authorities,  of  the  nature  of  manures,  »nd  the  prin- 

>ks  of  vegetation the  Gold  MedaL 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firfl:  Tuefday  in  De- 
cember 1 80 1. 

No.  XVL-^Afanures. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  lay  before  the  Board  the  moft  fa- 
fa£tory  account  of  the  application  and  ttk€t  of  manures, 
rified  by  praflical  experiments  on  not  le&  than  one  acre 

r  each  fort  of  manure- the  Gold  MedaL 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  De- 
cember 1802. 
The  fame  premium  for  1803. 

No.  XVIL—The  Weathet. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  lay  before  the  Board  the  moft  fa- 
fa£^ory  paper  on  the  means  of  afcertaining  the  probable 
ite  of  the  weather,  fo  as  to  furnifli  ufeful  information  to 
e  hulbandman— /A^  Silver  MedaL 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  third  Tuefday  in  May 
1801. 
The  fame  premium  for  i8o2« 

No.  XVllL—InJrumem. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  give  the  bcft  account,  with  draw- 
rs,  of  the  various  inftruments  of  huft)andry the  Gold 

edaL 

To  be  produced  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuefday  in  No- 
vember i8oi» 
The  fame  premium  for  1802. 

No.  XIX.— ifl/i</,/&r  Cottagers* 

The  Board  having  received  information  that  the  labouring 
or  on  the  eftates  of  feveral  perfonsr  in  Rutland  and  Lin- 
Infliire,  having  latid  for  one  or  two  cows,  and  a  fufficiency 
potatoes,  have  not  applied,  in  the  prefent  fcarcity,  for 
y  parochial  relief;  and  it  appearing  to  be  a  great  national 
e£t  to  fpread  fo  beneficial  a  fyftem,  the  Board  will  give 
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to  the  perfon  who  (hall  explain,  in  the  mofl:  fatisfaQoiy 
manner,  the  beft  means  of  rendering  this  pra£lice  as  general 
through  the  kingdom  as  circumftances  will  admit— —-/i^ 
Gold  Medal. 

To  be  fent  to  the  Board  on  or  before  tb^e  firft  TueClaj 
in  November  1801. 

No.  XX.— C(?///jg^. 

To  the  perfon  who  Ihall  produce  to  the  Board  the  model 
of  the  bed  and  cheapeft  cottage,  on  a  fcale  of  one  inch  to  a 
foot,  with  ellimates  of  the  expence  of  cre£Kng  it-— *rf&  8iU 
ver  MedaL 

To  be  produced  to  tht  Board  On  or  before  the  iitft  Tuef* 
day  m  December  1801. 

No.  XXI.— Ovf«. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  produce  to  the  Board,  the  beft 
cottage  oven,  to  bake,  at  one  heating,  bread  fofficient  for  a 
family  of  (ix,  for  a  week.— ^-Wi^  Silver  MedaL 

Cheapnefs  of  the  oven  and  fuel,  eifentiai  points  of  merit. 
Tq  be  produced  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuef- 
day  in  December  i8oi« 

^  No.  ^SSll.— Cottage  Bed. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  produce  to  the  Board  the  beft 
and  cheapeft  bed  and  bedding  for  a  cottage,  being  an  im- 
provement on  any  already  known— —/^^  Bwoer  MeddL 

To  be  produced  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  firft  Tuef- 
day  in  December  1801. 

No.  XXIII. —  Experiments. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  produce  to  the  Board  an  account 
of  the  moil  important  experiment  or  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, made  during  the  year  1801  or  1 802— -^£f  G0&  iliir* 
dal. 

Accounts  to  be  produced,  verified  by  certificates,  on  or 
before  the  firit  Tuefuay  in  March  idoi. 

No.  XMV.— Plough. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  produce  to  the  Board  the  plough 
which  (ball,  with  the  leaft  force,  turn  a  furrow  not  leu  than 
fix  inches  deep,  and  nine  broad^  in  the  beft  and  neatcft  n^aci- 
ncr^— *^ir£tf  GW  Medal. 
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To  be  produced  on  or  before  tbc  firft  TuefdAy  in  Fe« 

brttarjr  i86i. 
The  plough  which  gain^  die  iirennttm  to  remain  the 

property  of  the  Bwd,  the  price  of  k  behig  paid. 

No,  T3SSr .—Carts. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall  produce  to  the  Board  the  Cart,  or 
6ther  carriage  appficable  to  common  ufe-,  in  ^hieh  one  horfe 
fliall  draw  the  greateft  weight"  ■   the  GM  Mtdal. 

To  be  prodoced  on  or  befort  the  ^rft  Tneiilay  in  Fe^ 

bruary  1B02. 
The  cart  which  gfttfis  the  premium  to  remain  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Board,  the  price  being  paid. 

No.  XXVI. — Laying  Jofvn  to  Grafs. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall,  In  the  molt  fatil fadory  mannoi^, 
make  the  following  experiment  in  laying  down  land  td  grafs^ 
On  a  fcale  of  not  kfs  than  three  acres  to  each  divilion,  and 

report  the  refuh  to  the  Board the  Gold  Medal. 

The  land  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  fown  with 
grafs  leeds  among  batley  or  oars,  in  the  fpring,  on 
land  that  was  lallowed,  or  yielded  turnips  the  preced- 
ing year :  one  fown  with  grafs  feeds  alone  in  July  or 
Auguft,  having  been  fallowed  from  the  Michaelmas 
preceding  :  aild  the  thifd  fdwn  with  grafs  feeds  and 
wheat  early  in  September^  having  been  fallowed  or 
cropped  with  tares  or  turnips :  the  foil  to  be  of  tho 
fame  quality  ;  the  gr^fs  feed)  the  fame  in  each  divi- 
fion.  The  grafs  to  b^  fed  with  the  (heep  the  firft 
year.  Accounts,  dating  the  comparative  expences 
and  fuecefs  of  £he  three  methods^  verified  by  edrtifi- 
cates,  to  be  produced'  to  the  Board  On  or  bdfbro  tbo 
firft  Tuefday  in  Decenftbet  1803. 

No.  XXVII — Seed  IFheat. 

To  the  perfon  who  (hall,  by  the  moft  (atisfa£lory  compa^ 
rative  experiments,  afcertain  the  proper  <)uantity  of  feed* 
wheat  to  be  ufed  per  acre,  in  the  common  or  broad-caft  huC- 
bandrf ;  not  kfs  tbaa  one  acre  to  b«  UMilied  toeacb  qilantitT 

of  feed the  Goid  MedtU. 

Accouocsi  contaiaii^  a  partiodir  deforiptioB  of  die 
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and  the  pTq>aTation  thereof,  including  the  manuring, 
if  any  ;  alfo  the  time  of  fowing ;  the  various  quanti- 
ties of  feed  employied  ;  u^th  the  refpe£tive  produdls, 
verified  by  certificates,  to .  be  produced  to  the  Board 
on  or  before  the  fird  Tuefday  in  December  i  Sea- 
No.  XXVIII.— Sf^i/  Wheat. 

The  fame  premium  as  in  the  preceding  number,  and  on 
the  fame  conditions^  to  be  given  for  afcertaining  the  proper 
quantity  of  feed  wheat  dibbled  on  a  clover  or  other  lay. 

No.  XXIX — ^etd  Barley. 

To  the  perfon  who  ftiall,  by  the  moft  fatisfaflory  compa- 
rative experiment,  afcertain  the  proper  quantity  of  feed  bur- 
ley  to  be  ufed  per  acre,  in  the  common  or  broad- caft  huf- 
bandry  ;  not  lefs  than  one  acre  to  be  applied  to  each  quantity 

of  feed the  Gold  Medal. 

Accounts,  containing  a  particular  defcription  of  the  foil, 
and  the  preparation  thereof,  including  the  manuring, 
if  any ;  alfo  the  time  of  fowing ;  the  various  quan- 
tities of  feed  employed ;  with  the  refpe£live  produdtsj 
verified  by  certificates,  to  be  produced  to  the  Board 
on  or  before  the  fir  ft  Tuefday  in  December  1801. 

No.  XXX.— S^frf  Oats. 

The  fame  premium,  and  on  the  fame  condition,  to  be  gi- 
ven for  afcertaining  the  proper  quantity  of  feed  oats. 

No.  XXXI.— S^rf  Oats. 

The  fame  premium,  and  on  the  fame  conditions  as  in  the 
preceding  number,  to  be  given  for  afcertaining  the  proper 
quantity  of  feed  oats  dibbled  on  a  lay,  or  on  old  pafture 

ground. 


GENERAL  CONblTIONS. 

I.  The  Board  referves  to  itfelf  the  power  of  withholding 
any  premium,  when  the  communication  or  communicarioas 
are  not  deemed  fufliciently  important  to  merit  the  reward. 
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.  II.  The  MS.  &c.  fent  in  claim  of  premiums,  to  remSun 
tlie  property  of  the  Board. 

•  liL  All  memoirs,  &c«  fent  in  claim  of  premiums^  to  be 
without  names,  but  with  a  mark  or  number  \  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  fealed  letter,  (on  which  is  to  be  written  the  fame 
mark  or  number),  containing  the  name  and  addrefs  of  the 
claimant ;  which  fealed  letter  will  not  be  opened  unlefs  the 
premium  is  adjudged  to  that  mark  or  number. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In  your  Magazine,  No.  4.  page  386,  a  Perthfliire  farmer 
recommends  planting  in  fpring  old  roots  of  cabbages  and  open 
kail  that  had  been  cut,  after  taking  off  all  the  young  (hoots 
but  one.  I  have  made  a  trial  of  this  method,  and  find  all  the 
cabbages  and  k^il  fo  planted  run  to  feed.  I  wifli  to  know  if 
any  of  your  other  readers  have..tried  it,  and  with  what  fuc- 
cefs  :  For  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  I  ought  to  have  pre- 
dicted fuch  a  confcquence.  A.  S. 

Edinbttrghi  6th  April  180 1. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

LETTER   V. 

StriBures  on  Farm- Management  near  London* 
(Continued  from  p.  ia6.) 

Augu/l  X799. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I  have  endeavoured  to  (ketch 
out  a  regular  plan  of  tallow,  by  which  land  fuch  as  yours  will 
be  rendered  highly  productive  to  its  occupier,  and  to  the  Com« 
munity.  w 

I  (hall  now  advert  to  feveral  points  of  praCliice)  in  which  I 
conlider  your  neighbourhood  as  being  highly  reprehenfible. 
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PethApi  ihy  obfeitations,  on  thefe  mifcellaneous  fubjefisy 
may  run  into  length.  I  have  not  prefented  to  myfelf  anj 
ftrifl  pUfl  df  Wfitingy  but  tnean  only  to  take  the  fuDJe£U  as 
they  fife  in  my  mind,  of  as  ptefented  to  fne  by  the  notss  I 
took  when  viewing  your  eftate.  My  intention  iS)  to  givfe  mj 
idiSas  On  the  means  of  improvinf^  land  fUch  as  yoofs,  tiot  to 
wtife  a  regular  fyftem  of  hufbandry :  that  would  fequtfft 
more  leifure  and  more  iiiformatiou  than  t  am  poflefled  of. 

Although  your  land  would  certainly  be  rendered  much 
more  produdive  than  at  prcfent,  by  means  of  a  clean  fal^ 
low,  condufted  on  the  plan  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out ; 
yet  it  would  not,  by  that  means  only,  be  brought  to  its  utmoft 
poflible  (late  of  ptdduAlvenefs,  which  fhould  ever  be  the  ob- 
]c€t  of  every  judicious  hufbandman  having  a  fecure  holdings 
fo  long  as  the  portion  is  kept  continually  under  tiUagCi  aiid 
the  reft  invariably  in  hay,  meadow,  and  perpetual  pafture. 
'the  altettiate  hufbandry,  bv  which  the  foil  is  prepared  for 
caftyifig  iatge  crops  of  cultivated  herbage,  by  xiieails  of  per*^ 
fe£tly  well-condu£ted  fallow,  and  clean  crops  of  grain  and 
pUlfe,  arid  by  which  the  foil  is  artieliorated  for  bearing  largtl 
and  profitable  crops  of  marketable  grain^  by  means  of  paftuf- 
age  ;  that  is  the  hufbandry  attended  with  the  greateft  profit ) 
and  fuch  is  the  fyftem  of  hufbandry  which  fliould  always  ht 
followed,  except  in  very  peculiar  fituations,  and  under  yerf 
particular  circumftances. 

I  know  that  the  tytte  is  reckoned  an  obftacle  to  aericul* 
tiiral  improvements,  and  an  inducement  to  keep  as  mudi  land 
as  pofTible  continually  in  grafs.  But,  as  your  eftate  is  about 
to  get  clear  from  that  impediment,  I  have  formed  thefe  obfer-* 
vations  as  if  it  did  dot  exift. 

The  plan  of  management,  or  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  which  I 
mean  to  propofe,  is  likewife  the  way  in  which  moil  is  contri-^ 
buted  to  the  public  ftock,  of  bread  and  butter^  beef,  mutton, 
&c.  The  patrlotifm,  therefore^  of  the  ikilful  and  induftri^ 
ous  hufbandman,  when  thus  unfettered,  is  of  the  moft  glorious 
and  ufeful  nature,  as  it  equally  ferves  the  intereft  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  patriot ;  while  at  the  fame  time  it  remains 
perfcflly  free  from  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  corruption. 

I  obferved  on  your  eftate  very  particularly,  and  faw  with 
tegret  the  fame  flovenly  management  to  prevail  through  a 
great  part  of  my  journey,  that  a  full  tidge-breadth,  from  fi& 
teen  to  twenty  feet  of  land,  is  uniformly  loft  to  every  purpofo 
of  hufbandry,  at  the  head  and  foot  of  every  field,  on  which  tbe 
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pleugk  is  turned ;  and  that,  almoft  generally  as  much  land  is 
ipft  cm  each  fide  of  every  field,  befide  the  hedges.  Thefe  lie- 
gleded  portions  are  never  ploughed  or  inanufcd^  a^d  are,  in 
many  cafes,  intorfperfed  with  a  varietv  of  ufelcfs  ftintod 
fliruDS  and  buflies  of  different  kinds.  This  (bandalous  wafte 
of  land,  and  ihameful  mark  of  floth  and  negligence,  (hould  in- 
ftantly  be  done  away.  All  thefe  wretched  buihes  Oiould  im^ 
Biediately  be  grubbed  up  ;  they  encumber  the  ground  ufelefs- 
ly,  prevent  (he  operation  of  the  plough,  and  confequently 
^ninifh  the  general  produdivemiis  of  the  land,  and  occafioci 
a  very  great  wafte  of  wool,  by  tearing  it  from  the  backs  of 
the  ibeep. 

Without  pretending  to  have  made  any  thing  like  an  accu« 
rate  calculation  on  this  fubje£l,  I  conje^ure  that,  on  the  ave- 
rage, not  lefs  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  arable  lafid  is  thus  left 
unprodu£tive.  This  lofs,  at  the  prefent  high  price  of  wheat, 
amounts  to  no  lefs  than  thirty  {hillings  for  every  acre  in  the 
field,  calculating  on  the  wheat  produce  as  given  me  by  your 
foreman.  Under  a  more  perfect  fyftem  of  cultivation,  the 
lofs  on  this  fmgle  article  of  negligence,  would  amount,  at  the 
prefent  piice,  to  forty,  fifty,  or  even  fixty  fliillings  an  acre^ 
Were  the  k)fs  only  ^  iourth  part  of  what  1  liave  herQ  aiQTumed 
it  to  be,  it  is  certainly  an  objed  of  fufficient  moment  to  call 
for  inilant  conreflion.  If  a  field  is  worth  cultivation  at  all, 
no  part  of  it  ought,  on  any  account,  to  be  thus  ihamefuUy 
left  wafte. 

I  can  readily  difcover  the  origin  of  this  evil  in  the  hedge- 
row timber,  which  encumbers  the  fields  in  mai^y  parts  of 
England.  This  I  would  gradually  do  away,  where  it  exifti|| 
by  grubbing  up  all  fuch  noxious  tunber,  on  land  that  is  c^ 

J  able  of  profitable  cultivation  \  m^  guard  againft  it^  retmn 
I  future,  by  diftributing  timber  and  coppice  ip  4iftin(£i  plan- 
tations, on  the  worft  foil  of  the  feveral  eftates,  and  in  fiidi 
broken  grounds  and  ftrips  as  might  be  dilficuit  aiid  expeii- 
five  to  bring  under  proper  cultivation. 

In  all  arable  lands,  the  hedges  ought,  as  much  as  poffihle. 
to  be  in  ihaight  lipes,  trained  up  by  tl^e  pruning-knifie  into 
living  Y,'2i\hy  of  five  or  fix  feet  high,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
thick  at  the  bottom,  axul  dreiled  off  at  the  top  into  a  round 
or  edged  ridge. 

If  hedge^row  timber  is  perfiftcd  im  it  ought  to  be  dveftd 
up  into  tail  ftandards,  with  fniail  heads,  fo  as  not  to  €ntr^ 
fliacow  and  fpoii  the  ciops  of  com  and  grais  below.  The 
kinds  of  txees^  planted  in  bedg<-f ow^j  ftiQul4  always  be  thefc 
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which  form  dipping-top  roots,  never  thofe  which  fpread  their 
roots  wide  immediately  below  the  furfacei  which  invariably 
rob  the  growing  crop,  for  a  good  way  round,  of  the  nourifh- 
ment  they  would  otherwifc  derive  from  the  foil.  Coppice- 
wood,  or  fhort  bufliy  pollards,  ought  never  to  be  permitted 
iu  hedge-rows,  efpccially  in  fmall  fields  ;  as,  beGdes  the  evil 
derived  from  th^fir  roots  to  the  growing  corn  and  grafs,  they 
prevent  the  circulation  of  air,  fo  neceflary  for  drying  fuccu- 
lent  herbage  into  hay,  and  for  winning,  as  we  term  it,  the 
corn  crops.  Bcfides,  hedge-row  timber  or  coppice  deftroys 
the  hedges,  when  it  comes  to  be  cut  down,  by  producing  in- 
curable and  unfightly  gaps. 

R.  r.  r.  r. 


LETTER   VI. 

StriBures  on  Farni'Managanent  near  London. 

Auguft  1799. 

I  WAS  ftrongly  led  to  condemn  the  fyftem^of  dry  meadow, 
or  perpetual  hay-field  management,  in  lands  that  are  adapted 
for  cultivated  crops.  By  keeping  thefe  fields  continually  in 
hay,  they  become  cxceflively  foul.  Every  weed  which  finds 
the  foil  congenial  to  its  nature,  continually  improves  in  vi- 
gour, and  is  coiiftantly  pufliing  forwards  its  roots,  or  difperf- 
iiig  its  feeds  all  around,  to  occupy  the  foil.  While,  at  the 
fame  time,  fuch  herbage  as  a  dii'criminating  and  judicious  far- 
mer would  choofe  to  cultivate,  from  its  fuperior  nutritious 
quality,  early  growth,  and  abundant  produce,  is  gradaallv 
choaked  up,  and  periflies,  leaving  the  field  at  length  almoit 
cxclufively  occupied  by  an  endlefs  variety  of  weeds,  many 
of  them  altogether  ufclcfs  to  man  or  the  animals  which  he 
breeds  for  profit,  and  many  of  them  highly  pernicious  in  their 
qualities. 

Inftead  of  this  flovenly  plan,  I  would  ftrongly  inculcate 
the  advantages  to  be-  derived  from  cultivated  herbage,  on  land 
previouily  rendered  clean  from  weeds,  by  the  fallow-procefs 
properly  conduced,  and  left  in  vigour,  by  not  having  been 
over-cropped,  and  by  having  been  thoroughly  manured  during 
the  preceding  rotation  of  arable  crops. 

Among  thefe  fuperior  herbages,  I  reckon  rye-grafs  and 
red  clover  as  firft  in  rank ;  efpecially  where  the  land  is  only 
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to  remain  one  year,  or  at  moft, two  years,  in  fiprafs.  Whcr* 
a  longer  time  is  required,  white  clover,  treroil,  or  yellow 
clover,  and  rib-grafs  or  narrow-leaved  plantain,  ought  to  be 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  On  foils  adapted  for  their 
cultivation,  fain,  and  foin  or  cinquefoil,  and  lucerne,  may  be 
cultivated  to  advantage ;  but  of  thefe  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  pradical  knowledge. 

I  will  engage  that,  by  a  judicious  management  of  cultivate 
ed  herbage,  the  produce  of  the  land  will  be  increafed  a  full 
half  more,  both  in  hay  and  pafturage,  than  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  run  of  perpetual  meadow ;  befides,  the  e-» 
normous  increafe  of  corn  produce,  which,  with  the  moft 
pcrfeft  certainty,  is  to  be  procureii  from  the  alternating  fyt 
tern  of  hufbandry,  to  be  afterwards  detailed. 

I  know  that,  in  certain  foils,  but  they  are  very  rare,  great 
crops  of  meadow-hay  are  reaped  almoft  every  year,  which 
give  greater  profit  to  the  occupier  than  can  be  derived  from 
almofl  any  fyftem  of  cultivation.  Your  land,  however,  is 
not  of  that  defcription,  as  I  have  formerly  pointed  out,  by 
an  inftance  of  earlier  and  fupeiior  produce  from  a  flip  of 
newly  cultivated  herbage  in  your  beft  hay-meadow. 

Where  irrigation  can  be  praftifipd  witliout  any  very  c;reat 
coft,  the  fyilem  of  conftant  hay-meadow  may  perhaps  be 
more  profitable  than  aration.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  where  milk  is  in  great  demand,  and  fells  high,  con- 
tinual hay-meadow  and  pafture  may  likewife  be  extremely 
profitable.  Yet  I  am  very  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  that, 
even  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  laying  the  tythe  afide, 
which  I  do  not  profefs  to  underftand,  the  land  would  be 
greatly  more  produftive  under  the  alternate  fyftem,  bring* 
ing  in  the  cultivated  grafs  crop  as  frequently  as  poflible* 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  good  judge  oi  Jheep^  or  of  their 
management ;  but  the  flieep  I  faw  on  your  land,  and,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  for  many  miles  north  from  London,  feem 
to  me  a  very  bad  kind.  They  are  all  horned,  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  ewes  in  lambing.  They  are  very  leggy,  and 
have  fmall  fore- quarters,  both  of  which  are  bad  qualities  to 
the  butcher.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  their  fleeces  appeared 
very  light. 

In  their  management,  too,  I  have  feveral  circumftances  to 
find  fault  with.  You  are  far  too  long  in  (hearing  them. 
When  I  was  on  your  eftate,  they  were  ftill  labouring  under 
their  wool  in  the  beginning  of  July :  Whereas^  in  your  cli- 
mate,  and  in  your  well-0ieltered  fields^  they  might  have  dif* 
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ptnkA  with  the  burden  a  month  or  fix  weeks  earlier-  Be« 
fidet  keeping  the  iheep  too  warm,  a  great  deal  of  the  wool  is 
fcratched  off  and  lofty  by  keeping  on  the  fleeces  fo  long. 

I  have  alreadf  thoroughly  reprobated  your  folding  |dan^ 
If  that  is  ftill  to  oe  perfiftc:d  in,  I  would  ftrenuoufly  advifei 
that  they  ihould  have  food,  while  in  the  folds,  upon  the  fal* 
low-grounds.  This  is  pra£tifed  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 
Hay  is  regularly  given  them  in  proper  racks.  Some  fupe- 
rior  managers  even  fupply  them  regularly  with  water^  in 
long  narrow  troughsy  led  by  means  of  a  water-cart^  while  ia 
the  fold  on  dry  bay. 

The  Difhley^  Bakeweli,  or  new  Leicefter  breed  of  fheepi 
is,  I  believe,  generally  fpeaking,  the  moft  profitable  to  the 
hufbandman  of  any  in  the  ifland  \  efpecially  on  rich  produc* 
tive  foils.  But  they,  or  any  other,  ihould  never  be  half 
ftarved,  pent  up  in  clofe  folds,  to  muck  the  land  \  and  to  eat» 
or  rather  to  famifh  on,  the  fo  called  fallows.  Sheepi  and  e- 
very  kind  of  fatting  ftock,  (hould  always  have  a^  much  food 
:is  mey  can  lay  their  teeth  to.  Thus  they  fatten  early,  and 
give  uniformly  the  higheft  profit  for  their  keep.  The  ewes^ 
thus  treated,  fatten  off  their  lambs  foon,  at  a  feafon  when 
lamb  fells  at  a  high  price  \  and  are  themfelves  much  fooner 
afterwards  ready  for  the  butcher ;  and  thus  they  much  fooiH 
er  make  way  for  a  new  flock,  to  run  the  fame  round  of  pro* 
fit.  Befides,  it  is  an  eftabiifhed  izQ,  in  hufbandry,  that  the 
dung  of  animals  high  in  condition,  is  of  a  much  more  ferti^- 
lizing  quality,  than  that  of  fuch  as  are  pinched  in  their  foodj 
and  m  low  order. 

Within  the  moderate  diftance  from  Iiondon  at  wliich  you 
2tre  fituated,  perhaps  it  might  be  an  objeA  to  breed  early 
lambs,  from  the  Dorfctfliire  (heep  :  But,  as  I  pretend  to  do 
;iccarate  knowledge  of  this  fubjedl,  I  merely  mention  it  here 
as  a  hint  which  may  deferve  being  inquired  into. 

R.  r.  r.  r. 


TO  TH£  EDITORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAOAlINK. 

Mmking  of  Compofts  on  Head  Lands. 

Gbnti«embn, — One  of  your  conftant  readers  begs  to  obtain 
from  you,  or  your  correfpondents,  through  the  channel  of  your 
Magazine^  the  beft  diredtions  that  may  occur  as  to  the  piro« 
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per  mode  affirming  a  compofi  tmdden  out  of  a  heai^landi 
wluch  is  a  mean  of  procuring,  without  expence^  materials  for 
compoft,  that  mull  frequently  prefent  itfeif  to  farmers,  who 
have  lands  under  conitant  tillage* 

The  Querift  has  a  field,  fown  with  oats,  wliich  he  intends 
to  crop  with  turnips  next  feafon.  The  head-land  upon 
which  the  plough  turns,  at  tlic  lower  extremity  of  the  field, 
f which  lies  on  a  declivity)  has  had  an  accumulation  of  foil, 
from  plough- carriage  and  rain-wafhing,  fo  as  to  allow  of 
the  removal  of  perhaps  a  fpading  oi  earth  all  along,  without 
danger  of  reducing  it  to  an  inferiority  to  the  generality  of  the 
ficW. 

To  fave  expence  of  carriage  in  removal  of  this  fpade-dcpth 
of  earth  of  faid  head-land,  he  propofes  to  cultivate  it  into 
Gompoft  by  the  plough,  as  it  lies,  and  to  apply  it  next  feafon 
to  the  turnip-crop  upon  the  field ;  which  will  make  one  car* 
riage  ferve  for  all. 

Thefe  preliminary  parts  of  the  procefs  are  with  him  in* 
difpenfible ;  and,  in  regard  to  other  farmers  taking  advan-^ 
tage  of  the  fame  opportunity^  he  conceives  that,  if  not  indi& 
pcnfible,  they  will  at  lead  be  often  found  extremely  conre* 
niept  in  point  of  faving  of  both  Expence  and  time. 

What  he  wifhes,  then,  is  to  have  direftions  how  to  fon% 
in  the  bed  manner,  the  furface-foil  of  this  head-land  into 
compoft,  by  means  of  mere  plough4ahour, 

liie  foil  of  the  field  and  its  head-land,  though  more  Xxxa^ 
cious  than  fand,  and  inclined  a  little  to  clay,  is  not  at  all  o£ 
that  ftilF  fort  ailapted  to  beans  or  wheat,  but  abundantly  free^ 
fo  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  turnip<>cuiture. 

He  propofes  to  plough  his  head-land  repeatedly  through 
fammer ;  to  clean  and  pulverize  the  foil,  and  alfo  to  lime  it 
very  heavily.  In  regard  to  the  application  of  dung  along 
with  the  lime,  he  has  been  puzzled  by  varieties  of  opinion^ 
(wliethcr  founded  on  mere  theory  or  juftified  by  practice, 
he  cannot  pretend  to  fay)  fome  alleging  tliat  k^A  lime  might 
diflblve,  or  rather  annihilate  the  dung,  fo  that  the  midden 
would  receive  no  benefit :  fonic,  that  lime,  either  hot  or  cold, 
would  have  this  effect  j  others,  that  the  diffolution  of  the 
dung  by  tlic  lime  wouid  redound  to  tlie  benefit  of  the  com* 
pod. 

Any  iXxccWorxs^ju/liJiLd  by  pra^itey  as  to  forming  the  mid- 
den, whether  with  lime  alone,  or  dung  alone,  or  with  both 
together : — As  alfo,  as  to  the  mode  of  laying  up  the  firil 
through  winter,  by  the  plough  alone^  if  pradlicable,  or  at  lead 
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with  as  little  of  fpadc-labour  as  poflible : — will  much  oblifKe 
your  conitant  reader  *m  M» 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGi^ZINE. 
0«  Tithes  J  and  Oxen  for  Draught* 
GENTLEMEN, 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  on  the  completion  of  your  firft  vo- 
lume, and  the  hitherto  promiflng  fuccefs  of  your  plan  and 
execution :  may  the  fucceeding  ones  equal,  or  furpafs  the 
firft.  I  am  forry  my  leifure^  of  late,  has  not  been  fuch  a» 
to  permit  me  to  give  that  aiTiftance  which,  to  have  been 
able  to  do  to  any  purpoie,  be  aifured^  would  have  been  my 
pleafure  and  pride  \  and  it  gives  me  real  fatisfa&ion  to  ob- 
ferve  your  pages  iilkd  with  the  fupplies  of  abler  correfpon- 
dents.  Yet  permit  me  to  obferve,  on  the  letters  on  Tithei» 
and  Oxen  for  draught,  in  No.  IV.  that  the  writers  appear 
to  me  to  have  got  the  **  wrong  fow  by  the  earj*  on  both  tub- 
]e£)s,  though  that  on  tithes  was  I'atisfadiorily  replied  to  by  a 
correfpondent  in  No.  V. 

To  any  one  who  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  drudgery 
of  obtaining  inclofure-bills  in  South  Britain^  it  k  perfedily 
aftoniihing  to  hear  the  afTertion,  **  that  the  inclofure  and 
cultivatiou  of  waftes  is  not  difeouraged  by  the  tidie  fyftem,'* 
when  it  is  well  known  that  the  hatred  and  averfion  of  culti- 
vators to  this  fyilem  is  fuch,  that  they,  on  almoft  every  in- 
clofure, infift  on  a  commutation  of  tithes  as  a  prclinunary 
fiep,  'iLftne  qua  non;  that  the  tithe-owner,  improving  on  this 
known  principle,  fcarcely  knows  what  proportion,  or  what 
terms  of  commutation  ne  would  be  contented  with ;  and 
that  the  commoner,  who,  if  roufcd  by  other  wants  and  dr- 
cumftances  to  be  in  earneft  for  incloHng,.  yet  views  with  re- 
lu£lance  the  quantity  of  land  he  mud  lo(e  for  ever,  perhaps- 
to  be  fettled  in  mortmains  that  land,  or  portion  of  the  foil 
which  is  real  property,  too,  to  be  exchanged  and  alienat- 

•  In  forming  a  compoft  of  that  kind,  the  dung,  in  the  ordinary  way  of 

management,  is  in  a  great  mrafurc  lofl,  and  will  certainly  be  ufed  to  mnch 

greater  advantage  by  itieU  :  When  lime  alone  is  ufcd,  the  compoft  may  be 

very  completely  made  by  the  plough,  taking  care  not  to  lay  the  ¥rhoIe  lime  on 

It  once,  but  at  different  times,  ploughing  and  harrowing  wtU  after  each  liiiu 
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ed  for  ever,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  tithes,— is  it  to  be 
marvelled  at,  that  this  fydem,  with  its  undefined  and  unli- 
mited claims,  (hould  prove  a  real  bar  and  obftacle  to  inclo- 
fures  ?  Reafoning  apart,  we  know  it  to  be  fo,  and  in  many 
inftances  infuperahle. 

While  fuch  depriving  fyftcms  arc  perfevcred  in,  in  the 
teeth  df  experience  \  and  while  we  are  too  frequently  meet- 
ing with  doubters  on  the  fubject,  even  amoii^  thofe  who 
ought  to  know  better, .  as  well  as  determined  iupporters  a« 
mong  thofe  interefted  in  fuch  fyilems,  no  wonder  that  fa- 
mine ftalks  abroad,  fcourging  the  country.  Allow  me  aU 
fo  to  fay,  this  writer  is  rather  farcailip  on  the  pradtice  of 
£ngli{h  hufbandry.  He  niay  be  affured,  that  5  horfes,  &c. 
to  a  plough,  and  ^  tons  per  acre  turnips,  are  as  much  ex- 
ploded here  as  in  his  own  neighbourhood  \  and  that,  in  the 
real  agricultural  and  turnip  di(lri£ts  of  South  Britain,  50 
tons  per  acre  would  hot  be  marvelled  at,  even  without  driU 
ling ;  for  this  writer  ought  to  know,  that  very  good  crops 
of  turnip  may  be  raifed  in  the  broadcafl  tnfthod,  when  well 
hoed,  though  the  drilling  of  them  is  by  no  means  a  new  prac- 
tice here. 

A  word  now  on  the  comparifon  of  oxen  with  horfes  for 
draught.  To  a  South  Briton,  who  has  been  at  all  times  accuf- 
tomed  to  working  oxen,  who  has  ufually  worked  good  (tout 
beads,  weighing,  when  fattened,  70  or  80  (to:ies  of  14  lb. 
in  (ingle  yokes  or  cottars,  along  tvith  his  horfes  \  who  has 
repeatedly  fent  them  out,  a  horfes  and  2  oxen  in  his  wag- 
gon loaded  with  corn,  as  for  4  horfes,  and  alfo  with  back- 
carriage  of  2 j-  tons  of  coals,  from  12  to  15  miles,  and  back^ 
in  the  day,  a  journey  of  courfe  amounting  to  from  24  to  30 
miles,  befides  the  long  delays }  and  has  regularly  feen  his 
team  fo  mixed,-  return  as  early  as  when  horfes  alone  were 
fent ;  I  fay,  to  a  perfon  fo  circiimftanced,  it  feenis  furprif- 
ing  to  hear  6  oxen  fet  again  ft  2  horfes^  by  way  of  compari- 
fon of  their  refpedive  merits ;  he  confequemly  gives  up 
all  further  examination  of  the  fubfequent  reafoning  and  cal- 
culation, when  he  finds  the  data  fo  enormoufly  wide  of  the 
truth. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  fee,  in  this  part  of  the  ifland^ 
a  pair  of  oxen^  without  a  driver^  as  tra£lable  at  the  plough  as 
horfes,  and  performing  nearl}^,  if  not  quite  as  much  work 
lis  a  pair  of  heavy  cart-horfes.  The  natural  conclufion  for 
US  therefore  is,  that  the  oxen  your  correfpondent  afllunes^ 
are  of  the  f mall  black  kind,  fuch  as  we  fee  travelling  on  our 
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road  fouthwarJs  for  a  market,  and  which  are  fo  diminutive 
in  fize,  as  well  to  warrant  the  comparifon  above  mentioned  *. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 
On  the  ExaBio7X  of  Tithe  in  Kind. 

CENTLPMEV, 

As  I  bclipv(i  nine-tenths  of  your  readers  are  fatisfied  that 
the  exatfli'jp.  of  tithe  in  kind  operates  materially  in  impeding 
agricultunil  improvement,  it  is  unneceflary  for  me  to  trouble 
you  at  any  length,  in  anfwer  to  the  remarks  of  a  Sects  farmer^ 
p.  152.  I  am  induced,  however,  to  notice  what  he  ftates, 
concerning  the  extra  expence  incurred,  in  converting  what 
he  calls  the  old  fogged  pajliircs  of  England  into  corn  fields, 
which  he  ( or.fidcrs  to  be  fo  trifling,  that  the  whole  of  it  may 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  firft  year's  crop.  In  my  humble  opi- 
nion, the  expence  of  fuch  a  converfion  would  be  confiderablc, 
perhaps  not  under  15I.  per  acre,  were  the  feveral  operations 
executed  in  a  fuitable  manner.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that 
a  crop  of  oats  is  taken  the  firft  year,  fo  far  no  extra  expence 
is  incurred,  unlefs  draining  is  required;  but  during  the  fecond 
year,  when  a  complete  fummer-f allow,  and  dreffing  of  hot 
lime,  will  be  indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  qCiicken  and  ftimulate 


*  The  Conductors  find  thcmfelvcs  under  the  neceflity  of  diflcnting,  in  the 
moil  decided  manner,  from  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  communictcion, 
iu  re):^ai\l  to  the  comparative  ufefulnefg  of  horfcs  and  uzcn,  for  the  purpnics 
of  draujrht  or  burden,  an  opinion  in  which  they  are  lupported,  by  the  pra<5ticc 
uf  ahnoll  ever}'  improved  diflrid;  in  Britain  ;  in  the  grcateft  part  of  which  it 
^viIl  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  improvements  havft  advanced,  oxen  haTC 
fallen  into  difufe  ;  and  though  in  a  few  fituations  where  the  fyflem  of  agri« 
cuhure  has  niade  conliderable  advances  towards  pcrfetSfcion,  a  ftrong  prcde- 
li(5lion  is  flill  entertained  for  oxen;  we  are  difpoled  to  think,  that,  even  in 
thefe  fituations,  if  a  fair  debtor  and  creditor  itatcment  were  made  out,  the 
''omparilon  would  be  greatly  in  favour  of  horfes. 

In  one  point  we  agree  with  our  corrcfpondent,  and  ure  of  opinion,  that  the 
p'cat  increafe  in  tlic  number  of  horfcs  for  draught,  burden,  pofting,  pleafnre, 
-uid  other  purpofes,  the  quantity  of  grain  required  for  their  fuppoitf  which 
zcccds  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  the  proportion  formerly  aliigned  Co  osr 
lomellic  animals,  has  occafionedf  a  confumption  that  has  not  only  put  an  end 
o  the  export  trade,  but  rendered  exportation  to  a  great  extent  neceflary : 
Ve  think  it  highly  proper  to  ftate  this  &^,  as  it  leads  to  a  meafure  eflentiallf 
leceflary  to  the  falvation  of  the  country,  tliat  is,  the  bringing  of  an  additional 
'"inber  of  acres  under  the  plough. 
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f«ch  old  fogged  lands;  the  outlay^  when  added  to  the  rent  and 
labour,  will  not  be  lefs  than  I  have  ftated.  Tour  correfpond- 
ent  may  here  tell  me,  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which 
the  grafs  lands  of  England  are  managed,  when  converted  to 
tillage. — So  fay  I, — but  what  is  the  caufe  which  prevents  it 
from  being  pra£lifed?  Moft  undoubtedly  no  other  than  that 
the  profits  are  feized  upon  by  a  third  perfon,  who  neither 
limes  nor  fallows.  I  have  no  objeAion  that  fuch  (hould  draw 
a  part  of  the  rent,  but  induftry  ought  never  to  be  taxed.  Our 
Scots  teind  laws  are  founded  upon  this  principle,  and  I  fup- 
pofe  the  Scots  farmer  will  join  me  in  beftowing  that  praife 
upon  our  northern  legiflators  which  their  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence eminently  claims. 

With  regard  to  the  queftion  repeated,  "  Whether  tithe- 
'*  free  lands  are  generally  better  cultivated  than  thofe  liable  in 
''  tithe  ?"  I  formerly  dated  in  fubftance,  that  a  commuta- 
tion undoubtedly  fecured  the  farmer  in  the  full  pofTeflion  of 
the  profits  of  every  improvement  he  might  make,  which  I 
qonOdered  as  a  (Irong  incitement  in  favour  of  fuperior  ma- 
nagement. I  may  now  add,  what  I  confider  to  be  a  deciOve 
argument,  viz.  that  where  tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  the  tenth 
part  of  the  dung  is  annually  abftra£led  from  the  premifes,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  once  in  ten  years,  the  farm  is  robbed  of 
every  particle  of  manure.  I  am  fully  fenCble  that  your  cor- 
refpondent  knows  fo  well  how  to  appreciate  the  value  of  dung, 
that  I  mud  believe  he  overlooked  this  obje£tion,  when  he  made 
it  a  quedion,  Whether  titheable  lands,  or  thofe  tithe-free, 
were  generally  bed  cultivated,  i.  e.  improved  ? — I  am. 

Yours,  &c. 

N.  B. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGA2IKE. 
Sketch  of  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland, 

PART    III. 

Aberdeenshire  is  an  extenfive  didrifl,  and  forms  the 
north-ead  corner  of  the  ifland.  The  general  divifions  of  the 
county  arc  Mary  Formartin,  Buehan,  and  the  Garioch.  Mar 
comprehends  that  part  of  the  county,  which  lies  between  the 
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rivers  Dee  and  Don,  and  is  upon  the  whole  very  barren  and 
mountainous.  Formartin  extends  from  the  Don  to  the  Ytban, 
and  is  bounded,  en  the  weft,  by  a  ridge  of  hills  near  Old  Mel- 
drum  :  on  the  fouth  it  is  interfefted  with  mofly  bogs  ;  but 
northward,  the  foil  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  and  capable  of  much 
improvement.  Biichan  includes  the  land  from  the  Ythan  to 
the  Doveran  ;  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  wholly  cul- 
tivated. Garioch  lies  in  the  inland  part  of  the  county,  and 
confifts  of  an  extenfive  vale,  generally  8  or  lo  miles  in 
breadth ;  moft  of  which  is  good  arable  land,  well  calculated 
for  every  modern  improvement. 

In  no  part  of  Britain  have  greater  improvements  been 
made  upon  the  foil,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen  \  and, 
what  to  fome  may  appear  furprifing,  thefe  have  been  chiefly 
executed  by  perfons  not  trained  up  to  agriculture,  but  whole 
early  life  was  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures.    Thefe  cultivators  may  be  juftly  ranked  as  friends  to 
the  human  race ;  they  have  given  funds  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
mankind,  from  whence  none  were  derived  in  former  times, 
and  increafed  the  national  ftock  in  its  moft  permanent  branch. 
In  fa£l,  no  agriculturalenterprife  appears  too  hard  for  an 
Aberdonian.     Rocks  have  been  blown,  large  ftones  dug  up 
and  carried  off,  the  foil  trenched,  and  lime  and  dung  ap- 
plied, where  the  hand  of  llerility  formerly  ruled,  and  where 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  but  barrennefs  and  poverty.     It  is 
with  pleafure  we  notice,  that  the  reward  has  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  merit  of  thefe  extraordinary  exertions,  and  that 
rents  from   3 1,  to  4I.  per  acre  are  now  produced,  where 
fcarcely  is.  was  paid  prior  to  thefe  improvements.     In  the 
hands  of  the  men  of  Aberdeen,  the  wafte  lands  of  England 
would  be  a  fund  from  whence  more  wealth  could  be  drawn, 
than  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  united  ;  yet  John 
Bull  ftaggers,  when  the  cultivation  of  thefe  waftes  is  men- 
tioned, and  pleads  eftablifticd  ufage,  as  an  excufe  for  leav- 
ing them  in  their  prefent  unproduftive  ftate.     The  conduct 
of  fuch  cultivators  is  fo  praile-worthy,  that  we  could  dwell 
on  it  much  longer,  did  the  limits  of  this  communication  ad- 
mit of  it. 

Leaving  Mcrdccn^  we  paflcd  through  the  heart  of  the 
county  by  Old  Meldrttmy  a  route  we  would  not  recommend 
to  future  travellers.  Before  crofting  the  river  Don,  the 
land  is  highly  cultivated,  carrying  excellent  crops  of  turnips, 
potatoes,  beer,  clover,  &c. ;  and  we  learned,  that  the  hufr 
pandry  of  Flanders  is  here  fuccefsfully  imitated,  kai|  being 
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generally  planted  immediately  after  the  potatoe  crop  is  taken 
up>  and  turnips  often  fown  after  the  bear  crop  is  reaped. 
Faffing  the  bridge  of  Don,  the  country  altered  much  for  the 
vrorfe  ;  the  roads  were  rough ;  cultivation  was  only  partial- 
ly carried  forward  ;  the  crops  were  inferior,  and  population 
appeared  very  limited.  Adjoining  Old  Meldrum,  there  are 
fome  good  fields  \  one  of  them  carrying  wheat,  the  firft  of 
that  grain  we  had  feen  fmce  leaving  Aberdeen,  though  tlie 
flage  is  18  miles. 

From  Old  Mddrum  to  Turreffy  1 7  miles.  Along  the  road 
we  faw  feveral  fine  fields  of  barley,  oats,  grafs,  and  turnip«» 
particularly  at  the  Chapel  of  Segget.  Few  potatoes  were 
difcemibje,  though  their  utility,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  now 
cxtenfively  recognifed.  The  general  run  of  the  foil  of  this 
tra£i,  being  dry  and  heathy,  renders  it  very  eligible  for  what 
is  called  the  ilock-hufbandry ;  though  at  prefent  only  black 
cattle  are  kept.  We  faw  Several  extenfive  farms ;  but  lit- 
tle of  the  land  was  inclofed.  The  prevailing  objects  feemed 
to  be  the  growth  of  corn  upon  the  beft  land,  and  pafturing 
cattle  upon  the  inferior  foils  ;  in  thefe  refpe6ls,  we  confider 
the  general  fyflem  of  Aberdeenlhire  to  be  exceedingly  de« 
fedlive.  Saw  two  pair  of  fine  working  bullocks  near  the 
Chapel  of  Segget. 

To  Banff  io  miles.  Some  good  fields  of  barley,  oats^ 
and  grafs,  to  the  weftward  of  TurrefF^  and  the  country^ 
northward,  appeared  to  be  in  a  thriving  (late,  where  any- 
tolerable  attention  was  paid  to  cultivation.  At  King  Ed" 
nvardy  we  noticed  fine  oats  ;  indeed  the  general  run  of  crops 
had  no  medium,  either  very  good,  or  very  bad.  Met,  on 
the  road  to  BanfF,  a  great  number  of  carts,  with  lime*(hells» 
imported  from  Sunderland  and  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  which^ 
from  every  account  given  us,  proiluced  infinite  benefit  upon 
the  foil  of  this  diftri£t.  It  is  only  a  flight  liming,  after  all^ 
that  is  given,  perhaps  not  exceeding  twenty  barley  bolls  per 
acre ;  but  the  advantage  is  obvious.  The  carts  are  general- 
ly drawn  by  one  horfe,  and  lightly  laden,  the  roads  being 
bad  and  unequal.  In  no  inftance  is  the  police  of  Aberdeen- 
ihire  fo  defedtive  as  in  road-making  \  for  there  is  not  a  tuxn^ 

Eike  within  the  bounds  of  the  county  (at  leaft  we  have 
card  of  none)  and  the  public  are  {q  well  acquainted  with 
the  management  of  what  is  called  the  Jlatute-labour^  that  no 
iiirprife  will  be  excited,  when  they  learn  the  uncomfortable 
ftate  of  the  roads  in  thb  diftridi.  It  gave  us  pleafure^  how** 
ever,  to  hear^  that  a  new  line  is  about  to  be  marked  out  \ 

U4 
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and  as  mod  of  tlie  roads  recently  made  in  Britain  are  conllruft- 
ed  and  executed  upon  more  fcientific  principles  than  were  a- 
dopted  at  the  introdudion  of  the  turnpike  fyftem,  we  txufti 
that,  at  a  future  period,  this  county  will  be  as  much  fupcrior 
to  others  in  that  refpe£l;,  as  it  is  at  prefent  behind  every 
county  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 

One  trait  of  Aberdeenlliire  hufbandry  muft  be  noticed, 
before  going  farther,  which  is,  that  all  the  turnips  we  iaw 
were  fown  in  the  broadcafl:  manner  i  a  mode  of  cultivating 
this  root,  not  praclifed,  we  believe,  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland.  Much  attention  feemed,  however,  to  be  paid  to 
them,  as  tlie  land  was  fuiBciently  cleaned  ;  indeed,  the  farm- 
fervants  appeared  to  have  no  other  work  to  perform ;  for 
very  little  nuked  fallow  was  to  be  feen.  What  appeared  fur^ 
priGng  to  us,  we  did  not  perceive  a  fingle  female  employed 
in  field-labour,  which  is  all  executed  by  men  \  contrary  to 
the  pra6lice  of  the  fouihern  counties,  where  work  ^f  that 
kind  is  performed  by  girls  and  boys,  while  the  men  work 
the  horles,  all  the  fummcr  months. 

Another  thing  that  deferves  notice  is,  that  beer  or  bigg  is 
univerfally  fown  in  this  county,  indead  of  barley,  which  is 
cuftomarily  fown  in  almolt  every  other  lowland  dillritl,  be- 
ing found  more  valuable  and  generally  more  prolific.  The 
crop  of  beer,  however,  feemed  excellent,  and,  as  every  di^- 
tridl  has  its  particular  climate,  we  refrain  from  condemning 
the  cuftom  of  fowing  this  variety,  hoping  that  its  fupcrior 
utility  is  fanctioned  by  experience. 

Very  few  ihecp  are  kept  in  Aberdeen  (hire,  and  thefc  arc 
much  neglected  ;  nor  can  this  animal  be  kept  with  profit,  till 
the  general  fize  of  farms  is  increafed,  and  the  flocks  pur  un* 
der  the  care  of  ikilful  fhepherds.  The  rearing  of  cattle  fcems 
to  be  an  objecl:  which  meets  with  more  attention  from  the 
farmer,  though  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ground  is  naturally 
more  applicable  to  the  flieep  hulbandry.  A  great  outcry 
has  prevailed,  that  (lieep  have  depopulated  Scotland  ;  but  this 
county  affords  a  pregnant  proof,  that  the  popular  idea  is  al- 
together unfounded.  Perhaps  the  number  of  ilieep  liere  is 
>.fs  than  were  kept  a  century  ago ;  whereas,  if  Aberdeen 
ind  other  towns  are  dcdu(^led,  the  population  of  the  county 
has  confiderably  decreafcd,  a  circumltance  that  cannot  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  large  farms ;  for  nine- tenths  of  the 
and  are  poficfTed  by  fmall  farmers.  In  faA,  the  fize  of 
arrnc  has  been  materially  lefiened  fmce  the  beginnuig  of  the 
iB^>    .entury ;  yet,  none  of  the  confequeaccs  have  been  pio- 
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aced  by  the  redudioiiy  which,  according  to  the  warm,  but 
liftaken  principles  of  rural  political  declaimers,  ought  natu- 
aliy  to  have  followed.  The  radical  defed  of  hufbandry  in 
his  diftri£fc  proceeds  from  the  want  of  capital  among  the  te^ 
lantry  ;  and,  till  this  defe£l  be  remedied,  Aberdeenihire  will 
lot  make  that  figure  in  the  agricultural  annals  of  Great  firi- 
ain,  which,  in  other  refpe^,  it  is  fo  well  calculated  to 
Dftintain. 

The  approach  to  Banff  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
Moray  Frith  in  front,  a  fine  cultivated  country  on  each 
land,  and  the  thriving  policy  around  Lord  Fife's  houfe,  all 
parting  into  view  at  once,  lend  each  their  beauties  to  form 
ui  enchanting  profpeA*  The  wearied  traveller,  jaded  with 
the  rough  roads  through  which  he  has  pafled,  now  enters  a 
Sat  country,  where  corn  is  waving  on  every  ridge,  and  com- 
merce extending  its  influence,  to  render  the  people  comfort- 
ible  and  happy. 

Before  entering  Banff,  we  crofTed  the  river  Doveran,  (the 
boundary  between  Aberdeen  and  BanfF-fliires,)  over  which 
an  elegant  bridge  is  built,  we  believe,  at  the  expence  of  Go- 
rernment.  Banff  is  a  thriving  well-built  town  ;  has  feveral 
entcrpriiing  and  public-fpirited  merchants ;  one  of  whom, 
Provoft  R.  is  celebrated  for  his  extenfive  knowledge  in  al- 
moll  every  branch  of  trade,  and  poiFeffes  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence both  in  tlie  town  and  country.  The  falmon-fifhery, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms  a  valuable  export  article  ; 
and  much  corn  is  ihipped  from  this  place  in  ordinary  feafons. 
In  walking  through  Lord  Fife's  policy  and  plantations,  adja- 
cent to  the  town,  v(*e  faw  the  fiueft  Poland  oats  that  had  come 
under  our  view  this  feafon  ;  indeed,  they  had  received  bene- 
fit from  the  extreme  drought,  and  carried  the  profpeft  of 
yielding  an  immcnle  return. 

To  CulUriy  12  miles.  The  Earl  of  Findlater's  eftate  be- 
gins ac  Banfl^,  and  ftretches  fome  miles  farther  than  Cullen. 
The  day  was  unfavourable  when  we  viewed  it,  but,  fo  far  as 
we  could  judge,  it  appeared  cultivated  in  a  flyle  fuperior  to 
tlic  common  run  of  edates,  and  refembled  a  garden  more 
than  any  tr:.£t  of  the  fame  extent  to  be  feen  in  Great  Britain. 
The  breadth  of  the  low-land  betwixt  the  hills  and  the  Mo- 
ray Frith  is  not  great,  perhaps  not  exceeding  three  miles ; 

:t  the  calculation  is  made  at  random,  as  the  weather  was 

xoigy  when  we  pafled.    The  late  Earl,  whofe  memory  will 

jDg  be  refpe£led  by  every  wellwifhcr  to  his  country,  was 

lie  perfon  who  planned,  and,  in  a  mamier^  executed  theic 
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beneficial  improvements,  which  have  now  reached  maturitj. 
He  took  fome  of  the  farms  into  his  own  hand,  (we  beliere  in 
1754;)  brought  overfeers  from  England,  well  acquainted 
with  improved  hufbandry ;  inclofed  his  lands,  and  fet  a  pat- 
tern to  his  tenants  which  was  foon  widely  imitated* 

We  have  always  viewed  the  condud  of  proprietorsi  vk) 
were  inattentive  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  their  eftites, 
as  not  only  hurtful  to  their  own  private  intereft,  but  to  the 
public  good.  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  the  tenantry 
are  poiTciTed  of  fufficient  capital,  improvements  are  executed 
perhaps  as  judicioufly,  and  at  lefs  eicpence,  than  when  pa- 
formed  under  the  proprietor's  direction,  or  thofe  appointed 
under  him ;  but,  in  every  diftriA  where  the  pofleflbrs  of 
land  are  defective  in  capital  dock,  it  is  impoffible  they  can 
accomplifh  fuch  undertakings  ;  nay,  the  very  acteiript  is  often 
attended  with  certain  ruin  ;  for  the  funds  which  ought  to  be 
ufed  in  cultivation,  are  thus  dire£led  to  other  purpofes  (whicli 
neceflarily  caufes  a  lofs  in  the  firfl  inllance),  while  the  pro* 
fits  of  the  improvements  attempted,  are  contingent  and  ha- 
zardous, and,  at  all  events,  are  not  immediately  reaped.  Ma- 
ny proprietors  will  not  contribute  a  halfpenny  to  forvrard  the 
moft  tieccifary  works ;  others  are  limited  and  difcouraged 
by  entails,  from  expending  money  themfelves,  or  from  giv* 
ing  encouragement,  by  fuitable  leafes,  to  proper  tenants; 
the  confequence  unhappily  is,  that  much  of  the  country  re- 
mains in  a  comparatively  unproductive  iiate. 

Culkn  is  a  borough'  of  little  buiinefs,  dependant  upon  Lord 
Findlater.  The  burgefles  poiTefs  a  confiderable  field  of  fine 
land  adjoining  the  town.  Barley  and  oats  are  the  chief  grains 
fown  in  this  county  :  little  wheat  is  cultivated,  from  an  idea 
very  generally  entertained,  that  the  climate  is  too  late  for  it : 
very  few  peafe  or  beans,  though  the  foil  feemed  well  adapt- 
ed to  what  is  called  the  fix  courfe  {hift.  Turnips  are  culti- 
vated in  confiderable  quantities  \  and  fome  of  the  grafs  fields 
appeared  well  laid  down.  Bigg  has  difappeared  fince  we  crofs- 
ed  the  Doveran,  and  barley  appears  in  place  of  it.  Lord 
Findlater's  policy,  clofe  to  Cullcn,  is  beautiful  \  but  the  houfe 
is  old  fafhiontd,  and  has  not,  wc  believe,  been  inhabited  by 
the  family  for  feveral  yeurs.  Between  Cullen  and  Feciahfrs 
there  is  another  large  peat  manufa£lory,  but  not  fo  extenfire 
as  that  mentioned  in  part  2d  of  this  tour.  As  we  advanced 
weilward,  the  foil  became  mere  fandy  and  barren,  and  Ugg 
again  appeared.  About  Gordon  Cq/He^  there  are  eztenfive 
grafs  landsj  and  the  houfe  itfelf  may  be  the  refidence  of  a^ 
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*fitrr ;  indeed,  few  princes  are  fo  well  lodged.  The  caftle, 
loogh  built  at  different  periods,  has  a  modern  appearance, 
?he  old  town  of  Fochabers  is  now  removed,  and  a  neat  viU 
ige  built  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  caftle. 

Leaving  Fochabers,  we  croiTed  the  Spey,  and  entered  the 
:ount7  of  Moray.  That  river  rifes  on  the  borders  of  Locha- 
)cr,  has  a  very  rapid  courfe,  and,  after  flowing  for  ninety 
niles  through  the  di(lri£ts  of  Badenoch  and  Strathfpey,  falls 
nto  the  Moray-Frith  a  fmall  diilance  below  this  place.  As 
here  is  no  bridge  fo  far  down  the  river,  though  few  places 
Hand  in  greater  need  of  fuch  a  convenience,  travellers  are 
generally  obliged  to  pafs  it  in  a  boat ;  but,  at  this  time,  the 
llream,  from  the  continued  drought,  was  very  fmall,  and 
fbrdable  without  the  lead  danger  *.  When  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  crofTed  in  April  1 746,  a  few  days  before  the 
l>attle  of  Culloden,  the  men  waded  through,  flioulder  deep, 
carrying  their  arms  above  their  heads.  It  was  in  a  great  mea- 
Ture  owing  to  the  Highlanders  neglefling  to  defend  the  ford, 
that  the  future  fuccels  of  the  Royalifts  may  be  attributed. 

The  low  part  of  Moray  is  a  diftri^l  of  great  value  and 
importance,  refembling  the  fertile-^ county  of  £aft  Lothian 
moretithan  any  other  we  have  feen.  A  fine  firth  forms  its 
northern  boundary,  while  a  range  of  black  hills,  few  of  them 
cuhivated,  hang  upon  the  fouthern  extremity.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  Eaii  Lothian  and  Moray  bear  a  flriking  aflini* 
ty  ;  as  alio,  in  enjoying  a  dry  climate  and  fertile  foil :  per- 
teps,  in  both  refpe£ts,  Moray  exceeds  Eaft  IjOthian ;  for  many 
of  the  inland  parts  of  the  latter  are  incumbent  upon  a  colder 
fubfoil  than  any  we  faw  in  Moray.  We  had  often  heard 
favourable  accpunts  of  the  huibandry  pra£lifed  here,  and 
were  led  to  form  expefiations  which  were  not  completely 
realifed.  The  feafon,  indeed,  was  unfriendly  to  the  growtn 
cither  of  corn  or  grafs  upon  dry  foils  ;  and  to  this,  a. part  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  crop  may  with  jufticp  be  attributed ; 
but  the  general  fyftem  feemed  imperfect,  and  ill  calculated 
for  fuch  foils  as  prevail  in  this  county,  as  ihall  afterwards 
be  more  particularly  defcribed. 

To  EJgin^  9  miles.  The  foil,  from  the  Spey  weftward, 
is  chiefly  of  a  fandy  nature  ;  the  crops  were  very  indiflPerent, 
till  we  arrived  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  £igin.  Much  wood- 
land  upon  the  road-fide.     Both  wheat  and  rye  fields  were 

•  Since  the  above  was  wrote,  we  learn  with  pleafore  tlut  the  founditioD« 
fione  of  a  bridge  over  Spey  has  been  laid  by  that  worthy  young  xiobleinab 
Che  Marqnis  oi  Huntly.  * 
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now  difceruible;  but  few  turnips,  though  the  foil  feemed 
admirabljr  calculated  for  this  root. 

Elgin  is  an  ancient  town,  fituated  on  the  fouth  bank  of 
the  LoiTic.  Little  bufinefs  uf  confcquence  appeared  to  be 
tranfa£ted  here  :  a  fimilar  remark  is  applicable  to  every  place 
where  agriculture  forms  the  chief  obje£l  in  the  neignbour* 
hood.  We  here  experienced  the  utmoft  politenefo^  from  a 
gentleman  to  whom  wc  were  recommended,  who  kindly  ac« 
companied  us  in  viewing  the  adjacent  country. 

To  Lojfu-mmthy  6  miles.  This  is  the  fea-port  of  Elgin, 
from  whence,  in  favourable  feafons,  a  conGderable  quantity 
of  grain  is  exported,  and  coals  and  other  articles  received  in 
return ;  but  the  harbour  is  far  from  being  convenient,  or 
fafe.  Betwixt  Elgin  and  Loflie-mouth  there  are  feveral  ex* 
tenfive  fields  entirely  covered  with  (tones,  which,  tradition 
fays,  were  left  by  the  Spey ;  it  being  fuppofed  that  this 
river,  at  a  former  period,  had  taken  its  paflage  in  this  di- 
re£lion  to  the  Moray- Frith.  Be  that  as  it  may,  thefe  ftones 
greatly  refemble  fuch  as  are  thrown  upon  the  banks  of  the 
prcfent  channel.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant 
the  ground  fo  covered  with  Scotch  firs }  but  little  foccefs 
has  attended  this  well  meant  meafurc.  The  land  adjoining 
the  town  of  Elgin  is  very  valuable.  At  Loffie-moutb,  wc 
were  recommended  to  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  great 
urbanity  and  information  ;  in  whofe  company  we  fatisfac- 
torily  infpc^ied  a  coiifiderable  tra£t  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  foil  here  is  chiefly  a  fand,  or  fofr  loam  ;  and, 
from  the  accounts  communicated,  the  crops  of  every  kind 
were  much  inferior  to  what  they  are  in  common  years.  Wc 
were  led  to  give  full  credit  to  thcfe  accounts ;  for  the  theory 
of  hufbandry  fccms  here  well  underilood,  while  the  execu- 
tion is  condu^^ed  upon  found  pratlical  principles.  The  difie- 
rent  fields  were  in  goo'i  order;  and  no  expence  appeared  to 
be  with- held,  in  carrying  forward  every  branch  of  improve- 
ment, confiitcnt  with  the  local  circumftances  of  the  diilrid, 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

From  Lajfte-mouth  10  Forres^  18  miles.  Pad  the  weft 
fide  of  Spynie-lcch,  \\liicli  is  airtiily  partially  drained,  and 
M\  attempt  is  icon  to  be  maclc  to  drain  the  whole,  in  an 
-'ficftual  mai'.ner.  Tlic  loch  contiiins,  at  lealt,  1500  acres  of 
^•ich  foil,  which,  when  completely  drained,  will  prove  a  moft 
^».luablc  property.  The  houfc,  or  palace  of  Spynie,  former- 
ly the  rcfidence  of  the  Biihop  of  Moray,  is  fituate  upon  the 
outh  bank  o^  "he  loch  -,  and,  when  entire,  mult  have  been 
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.in  elegant  and  (lately  building.  This  biihopric  was,  we  be* 
lievc,  one  of  the  bed  in  Scothnd ;  for,  in  1563,  when  atf 
account  was  taken  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  after  the  Refor- 
mation, more  than  1 200  bolls  of  barley,  befides  wheat,  oats, 
and  money,  were  given  up,  and  recorded  in  the  book  of  At* 
fumption,  as  forming  the  temporalities  of  the  biihopric,  not- 
withftanding  that  much  of  the  revenue  was  previoufly  dilapi« 
dated  by  the  biOiop,  who  had  feen  the  gathering  ftorm. 

We  viewed  the  eft  ate  of  Gordonflon,  which,  from  certain 
circumftances,  has,  for  fome  years  paft,  been  out  of  leafe ; 
and  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  appeared  to  be 
in  wretched  condition.  The  foil  is,  in  general,  of  goodMJua-* 
lity  ;  but  the  farms  are  by  far  too  fmall ;  while,  from  the  de- 
pendent ftate  of  the  tenantry,  the  buildings  are  in  a  rerjr 
ruinous  (late.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  refpe£lable  gentle^, 
man,  now  fccured  in  poileflion  by  the  decifion  of  the  Su- 
preme Civil  Court,  will  adopt  the  neceffary  meafures  for  im- 
proving this  valuable  edate.  If  we  might  prefume  to  offer  a* 
remark,  it  would  be,  that  the  whole  property  (hould^e  ar- 
ranged into  (izcable  farms,  and  comfortable  and  convenienf 
home-fteads  built  upon  each.  There  are  plenty  of  good  tt^ 
nants  in  Moray  ;  and  fuch  will  be  required,  before  lands,  fo^ 
exhaufted,  can  be  properly  prepared,  and  brought  under  fuit- 
able  cultivation. 

Getting  into  the  great  road  from  Elgin  to  Forres,  the  foil 
appeared  chiefly  to  confifl  of  dry,  barren  fand ;  but,  between 
tlie  road  and  the  Moray-Frith,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
more  valuable,  being  of  a  (Irong  cad,  and  much  of  it  adapted 
to  wheat  and  bean  hulbmdry.  Great  damage  has  been  fuf- 
tained,  at  different  periods,  in  this  low  tra£t,  from  the  barba- 
rous praftice  of  plucking  the  bent-grafs  upon  the  fea  (hore, 
which  permitted  the  loofe  fand  to  blow  in  high  winds,  to  ther 
great  detriment  of  the  adjoining;  lands.  Several  hills,  upon 
the  (ide  of  the  Frith,  appeared  to  be  compofcd  entirely  of 
fand,  and  during  a  north  or  north- weft  gale,  we  (hould 
think  them  very  dangerous  neighbours. 

Around  Forres ^  the  foil  is  good,  and  decently  cultivated. 
Mod  of  the  ground  here  is  inclofed,  and  the  fields  have  a 
pleafjint  appearance.  Perhaps  the  climate  of  this  neighbour- 
hood is  earlier  than  in  any  part  of  Scotland, — even  than  the 
fertile  and  well  fheltered  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  at  leaft,  every 
article  of  produce  feemed  further  advanced  than  we  had  wit- 
ncflcd  in  our  progrefs ;  and»'fo  long  as  we  rememberi  the^ 
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firft  newfpaper  intelligenccj  refpe^iing  -the  harveft,  has  al- 
ways been  from  this  ancient  royal  burgh. 

To  Nairney  1 1  miles.  This  is  another  royal  burgh ;  not- 
'withftanding  which,  it  is  a  very  poor  place :  there  we  ob- 
jerved  the  firil  appearance  of  real  diftrefs,  from  the  fcfcie 
fcarcity  of  grain  ;  the  lower  order  of  the  inhabitants  having 
a  fqualid)  emaciated  look,  exceeding  any  thing  we  had  hither- 
to feen.  This  place  may  be  confidered  as  the  march  between 
the  Englifh  and  Erfe  languages  ;  at  lead,  we  did  not  notice 
the  latter  earlier  in  our  progrcfs.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
land  between  Forres  and  Nairne,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and 
tlie  houfes  wretchedly  conftru£led.  A  fine  bridge,  over  the 
water  of  Findhorn,  has  been  lately  built  by  that  able  engi- 
neer Mr.  Burn  of  Haddington,  who  has  been  extenfively  em- 
ployed in  all  the  norchern  counties.  • 

The  roads  through  Moray  and  Naime  (hires  are  generally 
level ;  but  having  faid  tliis,  circumftances  preclude  us  from 
addin?  more  in  their  commendation. 

Before  entering  the  county  of  Invemefs,  it  is  proper  to 
wind  up  our  details  of  Moray  and  Naime  fhires,  with  a  few 
concluding  remarks.  We  offer  them  with  diffidence,  but 
truft  that  they  may,  in  fome  refpe^is,  be  ufeful  to  the  tenan- 
try, and  efpecially  to  the  proprietors  of  thefe  diftrifls. 

The  foil  of  the  lowlands,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the 
plains  of  Moray,  may  be  clafFed  under  two  diftind  heads ; 
viz.  fand  and  clay.  The  fandy  foils  are  generally  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  incumbent  on  free-flone  or  gravel  %  and  con- 
fequently,  like  all  foils  of  the  fame  kind,  require  to  be  often 
refrefhed  with  moiflure.  The  clay  foils  are  itrong  and  deep, 
and  qualified  to  produce  heavy  crops^  both  of  corn  and  grais. 
As  the  climate  is  remarkably  dry,  (lefs  rain  falling  here  than 
in  any  part  of  Scotland),  it  is  obvious  that  a  moderate  wet 
fumnier  is  ncceflary  to  infure  a  good  crop,  and  that  even  the 
wetted  feafon  is  more  beneficial,  under  local  circumftances, 
than  one  of  a  fevcre,  or  even  of  a  middling  drought. 

Agriculture  was  at  a  diflant  period  fuccefsfully  pradtied 
in  this  diflri£i,  and  perhaps  a  comparatively  improved  haf- 
bandry  was  earlier  introduced  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scot- 
land, north  of  the  Grampian  hills.  This  early  introduAion 
of  improvements  may  be  aflip;ned  as  the  caufe  why  the 
practice  of  the  country  has  been  fo  long  almoft  ftationary,- 
or  at  lead  why  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, much  further  behind  a  century  ago.  As  the  land  pays 
a  tolerable  rent  in  its  prefent  ftate^  the  proprietors  feem  Mtifr 
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ed  with  things  as  the;|^  are»  without  attemptinnf  to  introduoe 
better  fyftem  of  agriculture,  or,  by  giving  leafes  of  a  proper 
Bgth,  to  afibrd  fuch  encouragement  as  will  ftimulate  tenants 
F  capital  and  enterprife  to  undertake  the  arduous  taik  of  ex- 
nting  improvements  at  their  own  expence.  The  apathy  of 
le  proprietors  is  ftrikingly  difcemible,  in  the  general  mean- 
•fit  of  the  farm-buildings,  which,  in  this  diftriS,  (holding  its 
line  in  view),  are  meaner  and  more  inconvenient  than  in 
ly  agricultural  diftri^i  of  the  ifland. 

The  improvement  upon  the  praAice,  that  would  be  attend- 
1  with  moft  advantage  to  thofe  concerned,  is,  a  general  in- 
fidudion  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry  upon  all  the  light  foils, 
irith  fome  it  is  done  already),  and  adopting  the  fix  courfo 
nft  upon  the  clay  ;  viz.  fallow,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  grafii, 
ad  oats.  If  proper  leafes  are  granted,  (which  is  a  prdimi* 
uy  ftep),  comfortable  accommodations  provided,  good  roads 
lade,  and  fuitable  rotations  of  crops  introduced,  we  venture 
I  fay,  that  no  di(ln£t  in  Britain  may  make  a  better  figure  in 
griculture  than  the  county  of  Moray. 

The  following  paragraph,  written  at  Forres,  is  copied  from 
le  journal  kept  during  our  progrefs.  It  was  written  on 
le  fame  day  that  we  viewed  the  principal  part  of  the  dif- 
i£i,  when  the  impreflion  thereby  made  on  our  minds  was 
refli,  and  unconnected  with  extraneous  circumftances : 
'  Moray  has  not  yielded  us  fo  much  fatisfa£tion  as  exped- 
d.  The  crop  is  light,  which  may  be  imputed  to  the 
rought ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  land  is  foul,  and  not 
ept  under  any  regular  rotation.  Very  few  fizeable  fields 
f  grain  are  to  be  feen,  the  land  chieAy  lying  in  irregular 
atches,  and  not  much  clover  fown.  Great  blame  falls  up- 
n  the  proprietors,  for  negle^ing  thefe  matters,  as  they  hold 
ttt  no  encouragement  to  the  tenantry  for  inclofing,  building, 
9  iot  meliorations.  The  roads  are  worfe,  the  farm^fteadings 
nore  inconvenient,  and,  in  a  word,  fewer  improvements  are 
;oing  forward  here  than  in  any  county  we  have  vifited.  Few 
heep  are  kept :  nor  did  we  fee  many  cattle.  The  whole  at- 
ention  of  die  farmers  feemed  paid  to  the  raifing  of  com, 
f  ithout  ufing  the  neceifary  means  for  accomplifiiiug  it  in  an 
dv&ntageous  manner.  There  are  no  doubt  exceptions  to 
hefe  general  remarks,  and  we  could,  with  pleafure,  point  out 
he  meritorious  condufi  of  individuals,  were  it  neceflary  to 
nater  upon  particulars.'' 

From  Naime  to  Invemefs^  z6  miles.     Roads  excellent,  par* 
tjGukily  the  military  one  from  Fort  George.    The  land)  for 
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7  or  8  miles  eaftward  of  Invernefsy  is  generally  of  a  py(A 
quality ;  canying  barley  and  oats,  a  few  bad  peafe,  and  ibme 
rye.  No  clover,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  where 
it  is  excellent.  Little  fummer  fallow  \  but  a  confideraUe 
breadth  of  potatoes,  which  appeared  to  be  thriving.  Sav 
fome  fmall  flocks  of  iheep,  tended  by  women. 

Much  room  is  left,  in  all  this  tra£b,  for  improvement ;  andi 
in  our  humble  opinion,  the  foil  and  climate  of  the  low  dit 
tri£l  are  well  calculated  for  admitting  every  branch  of  mo- 
dem huibandry,  provided  a  refpe£lable  tenantry  were  more 
generally  introduced.  Long  leafes  are  rieceflary  at  the  out- 
fct,  for  the  encouragement  of  fuch  people ;  but,  improve^ 
ments  being  once  fet  agoing,  the  country  would  gradually  be 
brought  into  regular  cultivation,  without  any  expence  to  the 
proprietors ;  unlefs  in  the  articles  of  building  and  inclofings, 
which,  being  permanent  improvements,  fhould  always  be  ex- 
ecuted folcly  at  their  expence. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  Highland  Capital,  it  may  be 
proper  to  fufpend  the  remainder  of  our  tour,  till  next  num- 
ber ;  when,  after  vifiting  the  counties  of  Rofs  and  Cromar- 
ty, we  will  take  the  Highland  road  homeward,  through 
Strathfpey,  Badenoch  and  Athol,  and  from  thence  through 
the  upper  parts  of  Pcrthfliirc,  to  Stirling,  ^ 
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A  Dcfcription  of  the  ToivnJ}jip  of  Dartmouth^  in  the  State  of 

NeW'HampJbire. 

This  townfhip  is  (ituated  about  60  miles  from  the  fea» 
and   4   miles  fouth   of  the  great  river   Connefticur,  which 
is  the  weftern  boundary  of  New  H;imp(liirc,  and  contains 
about  24,000  acres  of  land,  owned  wholly  by  one  proprietor, 
xcept  20  lots  containing  100  acres  each,  which  are  owned 
ind  occupied  by  20  families,  who  were  placed  there  by  the 
>roprietor  of  the  townlhip.    The  neighbouring  country  is  fet- 
tling very  fad,  and  the  great  road  leading  into  the  back-coun- 
ry,  pafles  through  this  townfliip.     It  is  compofed  of  a  foil, 
xccllcnt  for  producing  every  kind  of  corn,  efpecially  wheat  \ 
tlfo  for  grafs,  fl<ix,  and  hemp^  it  is  accommodated  witli  (Ireams 
'or  mills,  and  a  river  running  through  it ;  which  by  the  an- 
^u?l  r—nrflo"v»"C[  of  'ts  l^inks,  yields  ai  inexhauitible  fund  of 
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maaure,  enriching  the  neighbouring  intervale  lands  bordering 
on  its  banks,  which  ^ce.exten^ixe^apd.^qu^l  in  quality  to  any 
in  the  country.  In  this  townfhip,  the  proprietor  has  3  farms 
under  improvement ;  one  of  wfaith.nbw  yields  120  tons  hay,. 
— *ha8  a  large  ftock  of  horded- cattle,  flieep,  &c.  One  other 
farm  that  yields  40  tona  of  liay  $  and  the  third  yields  30  tons, 
and  all  of  them  capable  of  any  further  improvement  ^  and  of 
nufing  any  quantity  of  wheat  that  the  cultivator  may  choofe.' 
A  £1^  mill,  and  a  grift  mill  alfo,  are  there,  belonging  to  the 
proprietor.  This  townfliip  is  capable  of  making  290  farms 
of  100  acres,  or  might  be  divided  otherwife  into  larger  farms 
»  may  Aiit  the  owner.. 

This  tta£t,  with  ii,ooo  acres  more,  adjoming  to  it,  may  be 
purchafed  on  reafonable  terms,  or  the  one  half  of  it,  provided 
the  purchafer  would  carry  it  on  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
prefent  proprietor,  who  wo'uldj  in  that  cafe,  hold  the  other, 
half,— -dividing  the  whole,  both  improved  and  unimproved* 
This  purchafe  is  well  calculated  for  any  gentleman  who  may 
have  views  of  an  extenfiye  cu)^vatioti,  unembarrafled  witn 
difagreeable  copartners,  in  which  he  might  be  aflTured  of  his 
intcreft  being  doubled  in  value  in  a  very  fhort  time,  with  the 
addition  of  the  intereft  of  his  money. 

Farms  under  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
when  there  are  50  to  100  families  fettled  in  the  town,  are 
fold  at  2  to  4  pounds  per  acre  ;  yet  the  coft  of  bringing  them 
into  improvement  is  inconiiderable,  and,  faving  the  coft  of 
buildings,  are  attended  often  ^th  a  profit,  even  in  the  firft 
year's  produce — that  is,  the  firft  year's  produce  over-pays 
the  whole  expence  of  clearing  tl\e  land,  which  may  be  feen  m 
the  experiments  actually  made  in  this  townfhip,  in.Nos.  i, 
2,  3,  and  4.  In  No.  B.  may  be  feen  a  calculation  of  making 
a  farm  of  200  acres,  accordmg  to  the  method  which  is  prac- 
tifed  here. 
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EtpnuMKMTi  No.  t. 

jiceount  of  Filling,  Clearing^  FUntit^  wiib  buHsm  Ctrm^Bhi  Stw 
iw  with  Wheat  mul  Hay  SeeJ^  7  Acres  of  V^laml^  tm  At 
'uwnjbip  of  Darimoulbf  in  tbi  State  of  New  Hatnifi/bin. 

1779.  Ster&f. 
June.  Coil  of  felling  7  acret,  at  6«.  pd.  per  acre     L.  a    7    ] 
1780. 

May*  Coft  of  cutting  up  and  clearing,  49  dayt  work, 

at  25. 3d.  -  -    ^  .  S  10    3 

Planting  with  Indian  corn,  including  the  feed     163 

L.9    3    9 

Aiig.  Sowing  the  above  land  with  Wheat,  ynz* 

7  bufheh  wheat  for  feed         L.  t  11     6 
iiay  feed  •  •  z     8    o 

Labour  of  fowing  and  corering 
tvbeat  and  hay  feed        -         3    7^ 

"      6    7    d 

L.1S  10    9 

Profit        31  19    9 

L«47  !•   6 

PaoDOCB,  vis. 

1780.  Sfer&f. 
Oft.  Crop  of  Indian  com,  240  buCh.  at  at.  3d.  per 

bu(h.  -  -  -         -  L.27    o    o 

DeduA  for  ezpence  of  hanrefting  -  400 

L*a3    6   o 

1781. 

Aug.  Crop  of  wheat,  bufhels   134 
Dedud  for  reaping,  thrclh* 
ing,  &€•  -  25 

109  nett,  at  41.  Cd.    24  10    6 

L.47  10    6 

• 

In  thif  inftance  the  feafon  for  clearing,  hj  burning  the  wood 
and  bru(h  the  firft  year,  was  favourable,  and  the  crop  of  b* 
dian  corn  good;  but  the  crop  of  wheat  waa  bat  indiSnaitt 
vwmg  to  fome  accidents  that  befel  it. 


I 

EzPMlMSIIXi  Np.  fl. 

Cq/i  of  Telling  ami  Clearing  Fourteen  Acres  of  Up-LanJ,  ami 
Snving  si  with  Wbeai  ami  ffly  Seed^  in  the  Tovntfhi/f  of  Dart- 
monihy  in  the  S^te  of  New  Han^fbire^  from  the  year  1780  to 
zi%2y  and  its  produce. 

i78o.  SteHis^. 

Jane.  Felling  14  teres,  coft  6s.  ^«  ftt  sere  L.  4  14    6 

1781. 

May  &  June.  Burning  and  clearing  ditto,  cofH  10  10     O 

Aug.  &  Sept.  Sowed  14^  bufKelt  whett,  at  4s.  (Mi 

per  ba(hel               -              -  3     5     3 
Hay  feed  fowed,  vit.cloTermd  herds 

grafs  ^               -             *             -  350 

Labour  in  coreringtht  feed  indfo wing  <  10    6 

Fencing            ^  •          »            «  t     a     tf 

li.  iS    7    9 
Profit  27  17    3 

1-456    5    Q 

1^82.  PRODUCE,  TIZ. 

Wheat,  -         buihels  296 

Dedad  For  reaping       '4  7.  *      i^ 
Mtufing  andthref^ng  32  J^'  ^ 

Nett  150  at  4s.  6d;  L.  j6    5    o 

L.56    5    o 

In  this  experiment,  our  mode  o^  nifiif|r  «  crop  of  Indiaa 
:om  was  not  pradifed,  but  pot  into  wheat  and  hay  feed  imme- 
diately after  clearing :  This  ^as  done,  becaufe  the  fpring  of 
t78i  was  too  wet  to  oum  and  clear  the  land  in  time  to  plant 
Indian  corn,  which  (hould  be  in  May  5  but,  in  this  inftance,  a 
irofit  was  obtained  of  27L  175.  3d.  in  an  outfet  of  28L  7s.  pd. 
tnd  14  acres  of  wildernefs  land  converted  into  grafs,  fuitable 
or  pallure  or  mowing,  that  would  yield  14  to  20  tons  of  hay 
>er  annum.     Had  a  crop,  of  Indian  com  been  alfo  taken  off, 
he  profit  would  hstve  been  ilill  greater.     In  the  faoie  planta- 
ion,  many  trafis  have  been  treated  In  die  lame  way^  by  taking 
ff  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  another  of  wheat,  and  then  laying 
own  to  grafs  :  But,  in  this  and  No.  I.  more  accurate  acconata 
f  the  cod  and  profit  have  bjfeeq  ke^jb.    Thefe  may  ferye  as  Ipecir 
imis  for  the  •nfeffjnatioo.of  t)io|o.wto  xofiy'wilh  to  knofv^ut  lae- 
lod,  and  the  oolt  of  bringing  lan^'into  coMvatibii. 

X  2 
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ExPERIlfEKT,  No.  3. 

Cqfi  and  Profit  of  Clearing  and  Sowing  with  Wheat  10  Acrei  of 
Intervale  Land,  in  the  Townjbifi  of  Dartmouth,  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampfhire^  in  the  years  1777,  1778,  <i»/ 1779. 

1777^  Sterling* 

Coft  of  felling  and  clearing  ic  acres,  lOp  days 

labour,  at  2s.  3d.  -  -         -         L.  1150 

1778. 

May.  Ploughing  the  fame  VFith  4  yoke  of  oxen  and 
3  men,  12  days,  at  15s.  pd.  per  day 
Harrowing  with  3  yoke  of  oxen  and  2  men, 
5  days,  at  lis.  3d. 
July.  Ploughing  the  fecond  time,  3  yoke  of  oxen 
and  2  men»  9  days,  at  13s.  6d. 
Harrowing  the  fecond  time,  with  3  yoke  of 
oxen  and  2  men,  4  days,  at  lis.  3d. 
Aug.  xo  Bufhels  winter  wheat,  for  feed,  at  4s.  6d. 
Sowing  the  feed,  and  harrowing  the  laft  time, 

to  cover  it  -  *  -  -         i   10    • 


990 
2  16  3 
6    I    6 

250 

250 


Profit 


1-35  "    9 
4*     ^    3 

L. 76  13    0 


1779- 

Aug.  PXODUCB  ',   VIZ. 

Wheat  -  390  Bufliels. 

Dedud  for  reaping,  houf- 
ing,  and  threfhing      -     50 


Buihels  340  Nt.  at  4s.  6d.  L.  76  13    0 

£.76  13    o 


This  piece  of  land  happened  to  be  very  (hibbom,  and  re- 
quired a  greater  ftrength  of  cattle  to  plough  it  than  is  commoo. 
But  it  yielded  well  at  39  buQiels  per  acre  j  we  call  it  a  good 
wTop  at  20  to  30  bufhels  per  acre.  In  this  inftance,  we  (See  10 
acres  reduced  from  a  ilate  of  nature,  ploughed  and  fbwed  nith 
wheat,  for  the  cofl  of  35I.  iis.  9d.,  and  the  firft  crop  taken  ofF, 
overpays  the  cod,  and  leaves  a  profit  of  41L  is.  3d.  ,  TUi 
nf^e  of  ^»nd  was  fowed  with  fummer  wh?at'tfke  three  iiit«eAf>^ 


gr  years,  and  then  laid  down  to  grafs,  and  yields  3  tons  of  l|ay 
r  acre,  at  one  cutting.    Intervale  land  is,  genenily,  irfter  firft 
ftcond  crop,  very  eafy  to  till.  • 


I '     *'.  n     »   i  I  ■ .  I 


Experiment,  No.  4. 

•   fc  ■  . 

"nr  Jlceottni  of  the  Cofl  of  Clearing  5  Acres  of  Intervale  Land 
in  'ibe  Townjbip  of  Dartmouth^  and  of  4  years  CuUivation^ 
with  the  Vaiue  of  tbefi^eral.  Crops,  taken  ^        ; 

•  '     "  .    .    ,•  ■  u 

•  .  '  .  ..41  .  ... 

r76.  -  ^  ^         -:;       '  Sterling. 

Cod  of  £elliag  5  acres, :  and  clearing ,  up  the 

fame,  it  being  thinly  tisihiered        '  -  •      .    L.  4  10     o 

[ay.  Ploughing  ditto  with  4  yoke  of  oxen,  2  mctt- 

and  a  boy,  6  days,  ^t  15s.  per  day  •    .  4  iq     o 

Harrowing  with  3  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  men, 

at  I  IS.  per  day  -  *  -  i   13     o 

ly.  Ploughing  the  fecond  time  -   '         -  3^5     0 

ug.  Harrowing  the  fecond  time  -  140 

5^  bufliek  winter  wheat  for  feedi  at  4s.  6d.  137 

h.i6  15    7 
Profit,  9  19  iz 

L. 26  15    6 

78.  Producs,  viz. 

Wheat  -  141  bu(h. 

Dedudl  for  reaping  5 

For  houfing,  &c.       3 

For  thre(hing  14  ■   22 

Bufhels  119  at  4s.  6d.      L.  26  15    6 

L. 26  15     6 

» 

In  this  experiment,  a  profit  of  91.  19s.  iid.  Sterling  is  given 
the  firft  yearns  crop,  befides  Teducing  5  acres  of  land  from 
natural  to  a  flate  of  eaiy  cultivation.  l*he  following  will 
»w  the  coft  and  profit  in  ciiltivaftdg  the  (ame  piece  of  land 
[  it  was  laid  down  to  grafs. 

^3 


1779.  / 

AprtL  PlottgUng  with  $  joke  of  osen^  a  imd  Mid 

I  boj,  4{-  days,  at  i  it.  3d.  -  L.  2  10    7 

Harrowing  with  )  yoke  of  oxen,  and  i  man, 

ft  days,  at  6s.  pd*  -  •  o  13    6 

May.  67  bufhels  fummer  wheat  fowed,  at  4s.  6d«         182 
Harrowing  the  fecond-  time  to  cover    the 

fi^ed  -  -  -  -  o  13   6 

Profit        -        17  11'  0 

■  . 

1^22  1^    9 

The  land  had  only  one  ploughing  th}i  year  t 
the  ftubble  ihould  have  been  ploughed  11^ 
the  preceding  fall,  after  taking  oS  the 
fivft  ciop  of  winter  wheat }  bot»  far  warn 
of  time,  through  fearcity  of  laboor,  it  wat 
negleded,  to  the  hurt  of  the  crop  this 
year. 

Aug.  Produce  of  fummer  wheat  122  bulheh 
Dedu6l  for  reaping  6^ 
Threihing,  &c      14^ 

— ^   2oi 

Nett  produce        xoi}  at  4s.  64*       22  16    9. 


Oa.  Ploughing 
1780. 

April.  Ploughing  agiin                •                - 
Harrowing 
10  buihels  flax  feed  (owed,  at  41.  6d* 

Harrowing  to  cover  the  feed 

1 

L.  22  16 
2    5 

2    0 
0  10 

•    5 

0  10 

91 

0 

6 
6 
0 
6 

Profit 

L.  7  II 
32  12 

6 
6 

L.40    4    Q 
Oft.  Produce  in  flax  2144  ^^'^ 

Dedu£^  the  coft  for  pidling, 
rolling*  and  drefling  1072 

Nett  produce      iQ7.2«t9d»       40    4  -o 

Ii.40    4    o 


His  year,  flax  was  in  mat  damaad :  the  iifoal  m^^  is 
4id.  to  6d.  per  lib.  Tba  feed  of  tliis  qrop  was  loft  hj  ac- 
cident,  and  therefore  not  crediti^d* 

I78i« 

April.  Coft  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  fowing 
10  bufhels  of  peafe  and  ac libs,  of  cloWr 
and  I  bofhel  of  herds  graft  or  fox-tdl      L.  6  13  xo 

Profit       •        a6    7    8 


Aog«  Produce  of  peafe  1^7  buflii 

Dedud  for  hanrefiiii|^, 

thre&ing,  6cc«  10 


L. 33    ^    6 


I47at4t.6d.        33     ^    ^ 


L-33    Jt    6 


AqiULIQATX. 


Profit  of  ift  year  -  -                  L.  9  fp  xx 

Pitto  of  2d  ditto  -  #            •            17  II     o 

Ditto  of  3d  ditto  *  •            •           3a  xa    6 

Ditto  of  4th  ditto  •  -              -              ^6  7     8 


.  I .     II' 


Total  profit  f^  4  yean        I^  86  XI     x 

The  foregoing  is  the  refi^lt.of  ap  experiment  adually  made 
on  5  acres  of  land  in  the  Townlhip  of  Dartmouth,  being 
on  that  kind  of  land  which  js  called  intervif/e  Ifind*  The 
foil  of  this  intervale  is  compofed  of  the  w^fhing  of  high 
lands,  and  is  extremely  rich|  and  the  foil  is  often  4  to  ip 
feet  deep. 


imi         I  «'  I    I.  I  ..       I      I.. 


TO  THE  CGNBUCTOILS  QF  TfiJB  tAl|JIX&'s  MAOAZIKE. 

On  the  Means  of  increqfing  iii  ^mniity  tf  Manun^  tbf  Ujfi 

rf  Lime  en  affferenTSMi^  %ic.  is^c. 

GsMTXEMEMy  Jmt  4.  I^Of  • 

In  compliance  with  fiSBH^  lequeft  of  your  oofxefpondeiit8» 
4  A  Noyicb/  and  <  W»  C.  of  Aberdee&flurey*  I  beg  leife  lo 

X4 
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communicate  my  feiitiments  on  raiCng  and  ufing  dung,  and 
on  the  application  of  lime.     In  doing  this,  however,  I  beg  it 
may  be  underilood,  that  I  am  far  from '  thinking  myTcif 
able  to  give  fuch  complete  information  as  thefe  correfpond- 
ents,  and  the  readers  of  your  Magazine^  cxpe£l ;  but  as  I» 
in  common  with  m^ny  otners,  ardently  wi{h  for  information 
on  thefe  vtry  important  fubje£bs;.  a^id  as  the  requeft  of 
W.  C.  has  not,  by  any  communication  in  your  laft  Numberi 
been  con>plied  with,  thefe  obfcrvations  may  be  the  means  of 
forwarding  and  extending  their  difcufilon  by  men  better  qua- 
lified for  the  tafk.     If  they  have  this  cfk&j  my  bbjeiS  will 
be  gained.     With  regard  to  railing  ia  great  quantity  of  dung 
upon  a  farm,  I  think  very"  proper  methods  are  recommended 
by  your  correfpondent  C;  at  page  402  of  your  4th  Num- 
ber :  But,  as  the  earth  returns  with  intereft  every  gootl  com- 
mitted to  her  care,  and  as  I  am  perfuaded  that  nothing  can 
be  committed  to  her,  for  which  (he  will  make  a  greater  and 
more  profitable  return  than  good  manure,  every  ner\e  fliould 
be  firained  to  increafe  its  quantity  as  much  as  pofTible.     For 
that  purpofe,  in  addition  to  what-  is  recommended  by  your 
correfpondent  &,  I  would  advife  the  colledting  as  great  a 
quantity  as  poiTible  of  ferns,  rufhcs,  and  the  co^rfe  grafft  of 
bog$,  &C.    even  when  uniit  for  hay.     In  many  fiLuationa 
where  thefe  articles  are  plentiful,  they  are  fufFered  to  go  to 
wafte,  though  they  may  be  ufed  with  great  advantage  for 
littering  the  (tables  and  fold-yards.     Fen)s  and  rulhes.  do  not 
rot  fo  foon  as  flraw,  but  make 'a  rich  manure,  and,  if  well 
turned  over  in  the  fpring,  are  fuB^cicntly  tottcn  in  June.    In 
winter  and  fpring,  when  dung  is  taken  from  the  flable  or 
fold-yards  to  the  fields,  I  conceive  it  is  better  to  thfow  it  up 
with  forks,  than  allow  the  ciits  to  be  taken  upon'  t?kc  dung- 
hills, a  pratlice  which  prevents  a  fpeedy  or  complete  ferment- 
ation.    At  thefe  times,  I  have  frequently  mixed  with  the 
dung  confiderable  quantities  of  rich  earth  *,  taken  from  old 


•  Not*  EY  THE  Conductors.      ^ 

The  f  r:i<Slicc  of  mixing  earth  with  dung  rcouires  to  be  mana^d  with  f 
delicate  hand,  er}.H^CiaIIy  in  formiog  a  dunglilll  with  mut^rialt  -ihat  have 
not  been  prcvioufly  lubjedled  to  fermentation.  The  injrcnious  author  of 
his  communication  appear:*  to  be  aware  of  the  mifchief  arnilig  trom  diiYing 
.arts  upon  dunghilio,  which,  by  prcfling  and  confolidating  the  mafa,  great* 
iy  retaids,  and»  in  fome  inOanccs,  aimoft  entirely  prevents  ierniaititKiik 
I'hc  ianu*  injury  is  done  by  mixing  any  confiderable  quantity  oi  foil  with 
Jung  in  an  untcrnu-ntcd  flate,  which,  by  prcfling  the  itnw  and  iotbcr  nkat* 
'«rs  into  a  fmall  Tnace,  fo  eiTed  uaUy  eiiiudcs  the  air,  th»t  th^  duiig;  tt/tfa^ 

diflance 
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dikes,  fediment  of  ponds  formed  by  running  water,  and  fuch 
other  places  as  were  mod  likely  to  aflRord  it,  well  mixed  with 
frcfli  or  diflblved  vegetable  matter.  Upon  light  gravelly 
htilsi  or  ilerile  clav,  1  have  found  manure  thus  mixed  parti- 
cularly ufeful.  Tne  rich  earth  alone  would  no  doubt  have 
very  much  improved  fuch  ground,  but,  by  being  mixed  with 
djung,  it  probably  became  impregnated  with  fomething  of  a 
fertilizing  nature,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  loft. — 
Inftead  of  mixing  as  above,  I  have  occafionally  laid  the  earth 
a  foot  or  two  deep,  as  a  foundation  to  build  dunghills  upon  ; 
at  other  times,  I  have  laid  it  in  fituations  where  I  could  ea- 
illy  convey  the  drainings  of  fold-yards  or  the  urine  of  fat 
cattle  into  it,  and  have  no  doubt  but  confiderable  advantages 
may  be  reaped  from  thefe  methods  of  increafing  the  quanti- 
ty of  manure.  *  A  Novice  '  probably  thought  it  right  to 
fay  fomething  to  warrant  his  uting  that  fignature,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, towards  the  end  of  his  letter,  has  aiked.  Whether 
dung  fhould  be  rotten  ere  it  be  ploughed  in  ?  or,  whether^ 
as  he  has  fometimes  done,  it  (hould  be  ploughed  in  rank,  and 
fuflfered  to  rot  in  the  ground  ?  I  think  the  latter  very  im- 
proper management,  but  it  is  no  doubt  purfued  by  fome  far- 
mers, who  do  not  haften  putrefaction  by  leading  out  and 
turning,  not  only  becaufe  thefe  operations  are  troublefome 
and  expenfive,  but  becaufe  they  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
dung  is  thereby  leifened.  They  certainly  leflen  the  bulk, 
but  probably  not  the  quantity  of  good  manure.     Perhaps  they 


diftancc  of  Averal  months,  will  be  found  in  a  flate  very  little  different  from 
trhac  it  was  ^»hen  put  into  the  heap;  after  all,  when  it  is,  in  common  Ian* 
guagc,  faiU  to  be  lottcn,  it  is»  upon  examination,  found  to  be  only  decayed, 
and  the  produce,  in  place  of  abounding  with  rich  mucilaginous  fubftaiices. 
which  all  wt-U- fermented  dung  doe%  is  found  to  confiil  ainioil  entirely  of 
vegetable  earth.  Inhere  is,  however,  a  mode  of  applying  earth  to  dung- 
hiiis.  that  is  not  only  fafe,  but  highly  beneficial :  It  conijils  in  covering  the 
whole  furface  of  the  dunghill  lightly,  either  with  common  earth  or  broken 
peat,  every  time  the  ftables  or  fold-yard  arc  emptied;  a  covering  of  that 
tdnd  not  being  heavy  enough  to  prefs  materially  upon  the  mafa,  docs  not  re. 
tard  the  fcrnK'ntauon,  and  has  the  great  additional  advantage  of  preventing 
die  lofs  daily  fuiUiued  about  moll  farms  by  evaporation,  and  the  dilQpa* 
tion  of  the  greatefl  part  oPthc  valuable  gaffes  generated  during  the  procefs 
of  fermentation,  all  of  which  are  entangled  and  retained  by  the  earth;  which, 
by  that  means,  not  only  acquires  high  fertilising  powers,  but  renders  the 
dung  more  valuable.  When  a  proper  fyftem  is  followed  of  carrying  out  the 
manure  from  the  ftables  and  yard  to  the  dunghill— -£iy  once  a>month,  if  it 
i«  fpread  equally  over  the  whole,  and  a  covering  of  the  kind  mentioned  laid 
above  it,  a  coni^derable  addition  may  be  made  to  the  qtuntity  of  manure 
upon  every  farm  yearly,  not  only  without  rilk,  but  with  verv  great  adv.in- 
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prevent  the  lofs  of  fome  very  fertilizing  particlesy  which  are 
exhaled  by  the  folar  heac,  or  otherwiGc  injured  by  the  wea- 
ther, when  the  dung  is  applied  in  its  rough  ftate,  and  confe* 
quently  not  properly  covered  in.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
a  fmall  quantity  of  rotten  dung  making  land  more  produc- 
tive, than  a  much  larger  one  rough  or  half-rotten.  On  the 
flovenly  and  unprofitable  pradlice  of  applying  it  in  this  ftatc, 
more  may  be  faid  ;  but  I  (hall  not  inftilt  your  underftanding 
by  dwelling  longer  on  the  fubjeA. 

As  little  time  as  poffible,  I  think,  fhould  elapfe  between 
the  fpreading  of  the  dung  and  ploughing  it  in,  and  between 
the  laft  operation  and  the  fowing  of  the  feed.  The  mode  of 
application  fuited  to  one  kind  of  foil,  may  be  of  no  ufe,  or 
even  injurious  to  another ;  and,  as  there  is  reafon  to  appre- 
hend tKat  much  valuable  manure  is  mifapplied,  we  (houU 
carefully  compare  the  refults  of  difierent  modes  of  pra£tice, 
endeavour  to  learn  the  food  of  vegetables,  and  how  the  ap- 
plication of  manures  to  the  different  foils  is  calculated  to  xft> 
creafe  that  food,  and  fumifli  the  neceflary  fupport  to  the 
plants.  Some  have  aflerted,  that  earth  is  the  food  of  plants; 
others,  water,  and  others,  that  it  is  principally  oily  particles 
incorporated  with  water.  If  we  confider  that  earth  akm 
will  bring  no  plants  to  perfe£iion,  we  will  readily  be  convin* 
ced  that  it  is  not  the  food  we  are  in  fearch  of.  oome  plants 
will  flower  in  water,  but  they  will  not  produce  feed  \  and,  I 
believe,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  oil.  Some  pra£licai  men, 
as  well  as  theorifts,  are  of  opinion,  that  earth  and  water,  pure 
and  unmixed,  will  not  invigorate  and  bring  to  perfe£iion  e- 
ven  a  very  inferior  crop  ;  and  others  contend,  tnat  oil  cannot 
be  concerned  in  vegetation,  becaufe  it  will  not  mix  with  wa* 
ter,  and  enter  the  veffels  of  vegetables,  &c.  It  will  how* 
ever  enter  thefe  veflels,  and  become  well  adapted  to  promote 
vegetation,  by  the  intervention  of  alkaline  fairs  or  abforbent 
earths.  Of  this  laft  clafs,  lime  is  the  moft  powerful,  and 
fpeedily  incorporates  oil  and  water,  thereby  producing  a  mix- 
ture fimilar,  in  appearance,  to  chat  milky  Uquor  formed  by 
die  farinaceous  part  of  com  foon  after  germination.  It  alio 
pofTcfTes  an  attradlive  and  retentive  quality.  Monf.  Four* 
croy,  in  his  chemiftry,  fays,  that  it  attra£<s  moifturc  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmofphere.  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  oil  is  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  by  confider- 
ing,  that  the  chemical  analyfis  of  foils  has  proved  that  they 
contain  it ;-— that  all  vegetables,  com,  and  other  feedsy  contain 
it,  and  that  thofe  crops  which  produce  the  moit  of  it|  fuch 
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M  hem^  flix,  rape,  muftard,  turnip  feed,  &c.  are  the  great* 
eft  knpoverilhers  of  land.    If  oil  be  not  concerned  in  vege* 
fation,  why  do  the  heft  agriculturifts  reckon  fo  much  on 
diofe  rich  manures  which  are  known  to  contain  mod  of  it, 
fuch  as  rape-duft,  hogs  dung,  the  refuiie  of  ihambles,  &c.  ? 
Com,  it  is  wdl  known,  contains  much  oil,  and,  is  not  this 
the  realbn  why  the  dung  of  corn-fed  horles  is  fo  remarkably 
jjertiliaing  i   Let  us  fuppofe  the  food  pf  plants  to  arife 
entirely,   or  in  a  great  meafure,   from  oily  particles,    iq« 
corporated  with  water  in  the  earth  \  that  water  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  nouriihment  \  and  then  try  how  this  hypothefis  will 
fUnd  the  teft  of  experience.     If  it  is  not  fiipported  by  this 
teft,   it  is  ilUfoundcd,  and  mud  be  renounced ;   in  which 
cafe,  I  hope  fome  peribn  will  fupply  its  place  with  a  better, 
and  that  you  will  publifli  it  in  your  I^agazine.     When  I 
have  admitted  oil  to  lie  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
plants,  I  have  reafoned  thus  with  refpe£l  to  the  application 
df  lime  and  dung  to  land  which  has  bceq  long  in  tillage,  and 
limed  every  fallowing ;  vi2(.  as  the  water  and  oily  particles 
in  the  land  will  not  mix  with  alkali,  or  abforhent  earth,  as 
lime  greatly  extends  this  operation,  and  as  it  has,  on  this 
land,  been  fo  often  applied  alone,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  its  operations  on  the  oleaginous  matter  have  fti- 
mulated,  fo  as  to  i&ik  the  almoft  total  abforption  of  the  oily 

{articles,  leaving  the  land  nearly  a  caput  mortuum  ?  Here 
muft  remark,  mat,  during  a  pretty  long  pra^ice,  I  h;^ve 
invariably  found  land,  managed  in  the  way  I  have  }u(l  de- 
(cribed,  not  at  all  increafed  in  fertility  by  lime,  and  almoft 
ufelefs  for  the  growth  of  com.  Upon  fuch  lands,  deprived 
of  their  oily  or  fertilising  particles,  by  the  qualities  of  lime 
caufing  them  to  be  conveyed  io  repeatedly  and  largely  to  the 
{upport  of  crops,  ia  it  not  rational  to  fuppofe,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  rich,  oily  manure,  fuch  as  p^rid  dung,  &c.  is 
the  moft  likely  way  of  renovating  this  exhaufted  foil,  and  of 
reftoring  its  produ£live  powers?  Accordingly,  upon  fuch 
foils,  I  have  invariably  found  dung  the  moft  beneficial  ma- 
nure, and  that,  after  a  copbus  application  of  it,  lime  again 
bdicame  of  fonae  ufe.  In  foils  which  have  been  but  a  year 
0r  two  in  tiUaee,  after  having  been  long  in  pafture,  and 
which,  of  oonrie,  contain  much  vegetable  and  oleagiuous 
matter,  lime  muft,  according  to  this  hypothefis,  be  a  pro- 
per manure,  in  aflimilating  the  vegetable  and  oily  matter, 
fo  as  it  nuy  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  the  crops.  In  fuch 
eafes,  and  efpeciaUy  in  light  foils,  I  have  always  found  lime 
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a  moft  powerful  and  beneficial  manure ;  and  dung  akne^  im- 
proper. In  further  fupport  of  thb,  I  (hall  ftate  a  cafe  or 
two,  which  I  confidcr  as  evidently  decifiVe  of  the  utility  of 
lime.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  frefh,  light  land,  which 
contained  much  undifTolved  vegetable  matter,  was  ploughed 
in  autumn,  having,  for  the  firft  time,  been  all  limed  in  the 
preceding  year,  except  a  large  ftripe  acrofs  the  ridges.  The 
June  following  it  was  prepared  for  turnips,  atid  all  dunged. 
The  crop  was  pretty  good,  except  upon  this  ftripe,  wnich 
brought  no  turnips  to  perfedion. 

In  1796,  a  field  of  light  gravelly  land,  which  had  been  long 
in  pafture,  and  had  received  but  little,  if  any,  lime,  was 
broken  up,  and  fown  with  oats.  In  the  auttunn  of  that 
year  it  was  ploughed,  and  partly  limed.  In  June  following, 
a  part  of  that  land  which  received  no  lime  was  prepared  for 
turnips,  with  that  which  had.  The  whole  was  fimilar  in 
foil,  and  equally  dunged,  ploughed,  and  fown,  in  the  fame 
kind  of  weather ;  yet  the  turnips  and  com  upon  the  limed 
land  were  fuperior  to  thofe  upon  the  land  which  received 
none.  The  grafs  upon  the  former  is  very  much  fuperior, 
preferred  by  the  cattle  and  fheep,  and  diftinguifhabk  at  a 
great  diftance  by  its  healthy  colour.  Upon  fuch  foils  as 
thefe,  I  apprehend,  the  good  efFe£ls  of  lime  will  be  confpi- 
cuous ;  but  they  are  alfo  very  difcernible,  even  upon  foils 
which  are  limed  every  fallowing,  if  the  ground  be  kept  a 
few  years  in  grafs  between  fallowings,  and  efpecially  when 
dung  is  applied  with  the  lime.  Although  I  am  not  quite  fo 
confident  as  to  the  utility  of  lime  upon  ftrong,  as  upon  light 
lands,  yet  if  the  former  were  frefli,  and  contain  much  vege- 
table matter,  or  have  been  well  dunged,  I  conceive  lime  may 
be  applied  with  confiderable  advantage ;  but,  confidering  their 
adhefive  nature,  and  that  lime,  befides  its  other  operations, 
fhould  (by  the  diflblution  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
fequent  fermentation)  divide  the  tough  clay,  much  more  is 
required,  probably,  than  is  generally^  applied.  I  entertain  an 
opinion  that  lime  divides  ftrong  land,  and  mechanically  binds 
light  foils,  and  that  thefe  operations  contribute  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  both.  In  the  firil,  it  opens  an  eafier  paflace  to  the 
manure,  and  the  fibres  of  the  vegetables  ;  and,  in  the  laft,  it 
prevents  the  exhalation  of  moiflure,  or  fertilizing  particles. 
If  we  here  confider  its  attra£tive  and  retentive  qualities,  we 
will  have  feveral  reafons  for  the  good  efFe£ls  it  produces, 
and  for  the  grafs  on  fuch  lands  as  have  been  well  limed  re- 
taining its  verdure  much  longer  than  that  upon  lands  which 
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have  received  but  little  or  none.  The  difference  in  the  co- 
lour of  the  grafs  is  in  favour  of  light  fre(h  foils,  upon  which 
I  have  obferved  fo  many  (Iriking  indances  of  the  good  ef- 
itGth  of  limci  that  I  think  it  may  be  pronounced  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  their  improvement 

la  proof  of  what  I  have  dated,  as  to  liming  heavily  on 
flrong  land,  I  (hall  (late  the  following  cafe  :  A  field  of  mine 
(which  had  before  been  limed)  was  ploughed,  after  having 
been  about  ten  years  in  paflure.  After  producing  firft  a 
culmiferous,  and  then  a  leguminous  crop,  it  was  fallowed, 
and  fown  in  a  favourable  feafon.  I  applied  to  it  about  250 
Winchefter  bufhels  of  (hell-lime  per  acre,  but  no  dung  ;  the 
crop  of  wheat  was  upwards  of  40  Winchefter  bufhels  per 
acre,  though  the  land  was  wet,  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  much  mixed  with  poor  blue  clay. 

I  think,  if  the  lime  be  of  good  quality,  the  quantity  (hould 
vary  (with  circumftanccs)  from  96  to  250  Winchefter  bu- 
fhels, and  that  the  quantity  of  dung  (hould  be  from  16  to 
40  (two  horfe)  cart  loads  per  acre.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
application  of  both  lime  and  dung  for  the  fame  crop,  being, 
in  general,  the  moft  advantageous  way  of  manuring.  It  is 
confiftent  with  my  hypotheGs,  and  with  ahnoft  all  the  prac- 
tice I  have  ever  obferved. 

There  feems  fome  difFcrent  opinions  amongft  farmers,  as 
to  the  proper  time  of  applying  lime,  and  alfo  as  to  the  (late 
in  which  it  fhould  be  applied.  Some  contend,  that  the  beft 
time  to  apply  it  to  dry  land,  intended  for  turnips,  is  in  au- 
tumn. Others  prefer  May  and  June ;  and  feveral  farmers 
afTert,  that  applying  it  even  after  it  is  almoft  fo  wet  as  to 
be  (it  for  mortar,  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  any  quality  of 
lime ;  while  others  maintain,  that  it  is  then  nearly  ufelefs. 
I  am  not  quite  of  this  opinion,  though  I  think  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  that  ftate  detrimental  to  fome  of  its  properties. 
I  have  found,  by  experiments,  that  after  being  in  the  land, 
and  expofcd  to  the  rains  and  frofts  of  winter,  it  ftill  retains 
the  quality  of  incorporating  oil  and  water,  and  that  lime- 
water  alone  will  produce  that  union,  though  not  fo  fpeedily^ 
as  when  all  the  component  parts  of  lime  are  ufed. 

To  extend  the  fyftem  of  keeping  foils  frcfh,  by  an  alter- 
nation of  grafs  and  tillage,  feems  to  be  the  beft  way  of  pro- 
moting the  intereft  of  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  com- 
munity ;  as,  on  fuch,  it  appears  that  manures  are  applied 
witji  greater  effe£l  an^  advantage.  By  fuch  alternation,  the 
lnndfll!i  this  patt  df  fti  couteiry  are  kept  frcfh ;  and  it  is,  in 
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a  great  degree,  owing  to  this,  that  thev  produce  fo  well,  and 
bear  fuch  high  rents.  Thefe  rents  affift  in  defending  us  a^ 
gainft  the  introdudion  of  that  fyftem  of  httfl>andry  which  is 
purAied  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  fouthward  of 
us>  and  which  appears  to  proceed  from  a  greater  attachment 
to  the  opinions  and  cuftoms  of  our  anceflxnrSj  than  we  can 
here  aflPord  to  entertain.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  NoRTHUMBEHrAND  FARMBtf 


TO  TKS  CONDUCTORS  Of  THE  FARAIEH's  MAOAriNS* 

Compar'ifon  betiveen  Large  and  Smatl  Farnui 

G£KTL£»r£)f, 

If  you  think  the  following  remarks  and  cdntraft  between 
a  large  farm  and  a  fmall  one^  worth  infertihg  in  your  va^ 
luable  magazine,  you  may  give  it  in  your  next  number.  If 
it  had  been  done  by  a  better  hand,  it  Would  have  been  more 
acceptable  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

That  large  farms  tend  to  dimanifh  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence  to  the  community,  and  thereby  decreafe  the  population 
of  the  country,  is  a  poGtion  which,  though  advanced  by  ma- 
ny fpeculative  individuals,  feems  now  to  be  admitted  to  have 
no  foundation  in  fa£l.  But  that  a  large  farm  employs  fewer 
people  to  work  it,  than  if  it  were  divided  into  fmall  ones, 
and  by  that  means  decreafes  the  population,  is  a  matter 
which  feems  to  be  more  generally  fupported.  To  endea- 
vour to  refute  the  laft  of  thefe  affcrtions,  I  ftiaill  only  draw 
the  following  contrail  between  a  farm  of  15a  acres,  (that 
fize  being  underftood  a  large  one  in  this  part  dl  tlie  country)^ 
and  one  of  the  flxth  part  of  that  extent,  viz.  25  acres,  (that 
being  the  favourite  fize  here).  This  fmall  farm  of  25  acres 
is  laboured  with  one  plough^  drawn  generally  by  four  horfes 
of  a  fmall  breed,  or  a  proportion  of  horfes,  cows,  and  other 
young  cattle ;  the  occupier  of  the  farm  holds  the  plough, 
which  is  driven  by  one  of  the  family,  if  any  of  them  art 
capable  of  doing  that  work,  which  feldom  tails  to  be  the 
cafe,  as  boys  or  girls  are  underftood  to  be  equally  qualifiect 
for  the  labour  of  the  fields  Th^  wife  of  the  farmer^  in  cafe 
of  non^iiTue,  or  incapability  of  the  children,  is  conGdc^'.as 
obliged  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  out-work.    TTpo^  Tttfih 


hmiB  diere  is  little  occafion  for  dlif'kbMrerfty  except  «a 
old  woman  or  two,  which  they  eiA^of  ill  the  halryeft.  The 
Uacklmith  is  almoft  the  only  mechahtc  they  employ  \  and  I 
aAttaily  know  the  harnefs-iOakef »  the  Hirtighti  and  the  tkd^ 
m^ker  ^,  all  united  in  the  fmall  fattHcn 

They,  for  the  mod  part,  live  entirely  upon  die  prodiace  of 
the  fsurm,  and  think  they  do  well  when  toey  can»  (in  theii^ 
own  words)  *'  Hire'  within  theoifehres  ;''  that  is  to  fay>  when 
dieir  own  pofleffion  maintains  them,  without  buying  any 
thing.     A  farm  then  of  25  acres  maintains  only  otit  fimily. 

A  farm  of  150  acres  will  require  4  ploughs  to  labour  it,  of 
2  horfes  each ;  thefe  8  horfes  require  4  men  to  Wofk  them  ; 
it  will  alfo  require  2  men  to  threfti  out  the  staid,  and  other 
bycHobs,  befides  day-labourers,  employed  in  hay-time,  hoeing 
turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  Th^te  is  sdfo  work  for  a  number  ox 
mechanics  about  large  farms,  fuch  as  flnidi^,  wrightii  hftr^ 
ilefs-makers. 

I  (hall  ftate  the  people  employed  ai  fiJlow^  l 

Upon  a  farm  of  150  i^es,' 

Familiis* 

Hie  farther  -  -  1 

t^loughmen  -  *  *  4 

Threfhers,  &c.  -  -  *  2 

I  (hall  ftate  the  difi^tnt  mechanic^  at  <•  x 

Odier  day4abotureTS  obcafionally  employed       -  i 

Families        9 

Upon  150  acres  of  land,  divided  into  farms  of  25  acres, 

Famlies4 

Farmers  *  -  -  6 

Mechanics  and  day-labourers  occafionally  em^- 
ployed  -  -  -  -  I 

Families        7 

Thus,  then,  a  farm  of  150  acres  employs  daily  9  families, 
whereas,  if  it  were  divided  into  6  farms  of  25  acres,  would 
only  maintain  7,  allowing  1  family  to  every  6  farms,  for  me-^ 

*  They  wear  the  kind  of  iheet  called  Brogues. 
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mechanics  and  day-labourers,  which  is  more  than  they  do  em- 
ploy. As  it  b  evident,  ai  large  farm  muft  fpare  more  grain 
than  if  it  were  divided  into  unali  ones,  I  (hall  not  attempt  to 
fay  any  thing  upon  that  head.  A  fmall  farm,  then,  of  the 
defcription  mentioned,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  public  lofs ; 
i^.  By  diminifhing  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  the  commu- 
nity (  %dl^%  By  decreafing  the  population  of  the  country,  by 
employing  fewer  hands  in  agriculture ;  and,  '^dly^  By  diu 
couraging  the  mechanic,  the  manufa£turer,  and  the  mer- 
chant of  every  defcription. 

I  know  the  language  of  many  is,  ^^  But  who  could  be  fo 
<*  unfeeling  as  to  difpoflefs  thefe  happy  people,  and  force 
''  them  into  another  line  of  life  \  for  certainly  they  muft  be 
*'  happy  who,  fecluded  as  it  were  from  the  world,  have  no- 
*^  thing  to  think  of  but  their  own  bufinefs.— — They  muft 
<^  infaUibly  be  contented  !"  Thefe  people  however  are  de-. 
ceived  ;  for  how  can  a  man  be  happy  or  contented,  that  is  o- 
bilged  to  undergo  the  hardeft  labour  through  the  courfi:  of  the 
whole  year,  and  at  the  end  have  but  a  fcanty  fubGftence  ? — 
and  who  is  under  the  neceility  of  turning  out  his  wife  or 
daughter  to  drive  the  plough  in  the  depth  of  winter  I  I  fay, 
again.  How  can  a  man  under  thefe  circumftances  be  happy  ? 
Many  a  glowing  pi£iure  has  been  drawn  of  the  rural  cottager, 
but  how  fallacious  do  fucb  reprefentations  appear  to  thofe 
who  are  able  to  fpeak  from  experience. 

I  am^  Gentlemen,  yours, 

A  NORTH-COOKTU  Fa&icxr. 
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REriEw  OF  Agricultural  Publications. 


Effays  and  Notes  on  Hujbandry  and  Rural  Affairs  :  By  J.  B, 
Bordley.  Philadelphia :  Printed  by  Budd  and  Bartram. 
Sold  by  Thomas  Dobfon,  South  Second  Street :  591  ^^^^/f 
Svo»  1799* 

As  this  is  the  iirft  American  work  upon  Pra£tical  HuC- 
bandry  which  has  come  into  our  hands,  we  {hall  pay  it  fome 
attention,  though,  from  the  mode  of  arrangement  adopted 
by  the  author,  the  tafk  of  reviewing  it  is  more  burdenfome 
man  ufually  occurs  with  (imilar  publications. 

From  the  preface,  we  learn,  that  Mr.  Bordlcy's  attention 
to  agriculture  was  firft  excited  by  perufing  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Tuli ;  and  that  he  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Young, 
for  his  knowledge  of  European  huftandry.  *  On  the  turn 
of  middle  age,  and  whilft  gradually  quitting  public  em- 
ployments, the  author  fat  down  on  a  farm  in  Maryland^ 
;md  became  enthufiaftically  fond  of  huibandry.  Farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  informed  him  of  their  modes  of  prac- 
tice ;  but  they  taught  him  nothing  of  the  principles  of  the 
art.  Whilft  they  knew  how  to  praftife  in  the  manner  com- 
mon to  the  country,  he  knew  neither  principles  nor  pradiice  ; 
but  began,  however,  with  obferving  their  pradlices,  which 
he  continued  to  imitate ;  until,  gainmg  information  from  a 
number  of  inftruftive  experiments,  he  was  encouraged  to 
deviate  from  fome  of  them ;  and  became  more  and  more 
afTured  that  great  improvements  might  be  made  by  profefled 
farmers,  in  this  firft  of  all  employments,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  relinquifti  the  worft  of  their  habits.' 

This  extraft  will  likely  incline  our  readers  to  expeft  a  good 
deal  of  fpeculation  among  the  praflical  information  that  is 
copioufly  detailed  ;  nor  will  they  be  difappointed.  The  chief 
part  of  the  work  is  formed  ofSittle  eflays,  ocqafionally  writ- 
ten and  difperfed  among  the  author's  friends :  hence,  a  re- 
gular and  perfect  account  of  American  huibandry  is  by  no 
means  communicated. 

TOL.  II.  NO.  VII.  % 
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The  firft  effay  is  uponfyftems  and  rotations  informtfig  bufi^ 
fiefs^  written  for  the  benefit  of  a  Mh  Riga!,  a  gentleman 
from  Manheim  in  Germany,  who  had  taken  a  farm  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  leading  outline  of  the  eflay 
is,  that  no  kind  of  grain  id  to  be  cultivated  updn  the  farm 
in  quedion  ;  no  horfe,  ox,  cow,  nor  other  bead,  paflured  \ 
but  the  whole  to  be  laid  off  in  rye  hay,  (not  rye  grafs  hay, 
but  hny  made  from  rye  cut  green),  clover  and  timothy  ;  and 
that  the  pro-Juce  fhall  be  conftantly  cut,  and  ufed  for  feed* 
ing  animals  in  the  houfe.  A  few  actes  are  rtfetv^  iat  po* 
tatocs,  garden  ground,  &c.  which  are  to  have  fto  cdHtt^ion 
i/^ith  the  other  fields  5  but,  even  on  theW,  no  ^in  Is  to  be 
fown.  Perhaps  a  rotation,  fuch  as  the  above,  mighb  b*  p*"o* 
fitable,  for  a  while,  in  the  neighbourhooti  of  a  great  town  ; 
but,  we  fufpeft,  the  ground  in  a  few  yearS  would  rUli  foul : 
at  any  rate,  the  want  of  variety  in  the  rotntioti  WbUld  fickea 
the  crops,  and  curtail  the  pveduce  confidcraWyk 

The  next  eflay  (it  is  difficult  to  fay  whete  the  one  end» 
and  the  other  begins)  is  upon  grain  rotattanst.  The  author 
firft  gives  >A^hat  he  calls  the  Englijh  old  cotttfe  of  cropii  Viz. 
fallow,  wheat)  peafe,  barley  ;  then  the  Engliin  ntv^  tmrfi^ 
viz.  barley,  clover,  wheat,  clover,  peafe  or  beaiis  \  and  6ftet- 
wards  draws  a  comparifon  betwixt  the  two  couriesy  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  We  by  ho  means  thtdk  th^t 
juilice  is  ck>ne  to  the  hufbnndry  of  Engliknd^  by  what  is  faid 
refpeftiiig  thofe  t^^t^tions )  nor  do  we  entertain  high  idtar 
of  the  author*^  knowledge,  when  he  recommends  fowing 
clover  among  ft  wlr.^at  which  had  fucccedcd  a  clover  crop. 

The  American  old  lotuvfe  of  crops  follows  ntxts  Wluth  ap* 
pears  to  have  been,  maize,  wheat,  and  lea  pafture.  The 
crops  mentioned  are  truly  contemptible^  Sevetal  iw^nwerf 
courfes  are  then  ftated,  fuch  as  maize,  pulfe^  batlcy,  clover^ 
wheat,  clover*  Likewife  beans^  barley,  clover,  wheat,  cknrer^ 
rye,  clover}  which)  in  our  opinion,  is  an  imprat^tcaUe 
courfe,  as  clover  would  not  grow  (at  leaft  in  Britain)  if  fown 
three  times  in  f? ven  years.  In  the  arguments  enforcing  tbefe 
improved  rotations,  our  author  appears  to  be  an  adept  difciple 
of  his  two  matters,  Jethro  TuU  and  Arthut  Youngs  Efqrft. 

A  particular  defigil  for  a  grain  farm>  written  for  Mn  Ri. 
gal,  when  he  thought  of  fitting  down  upon  land  at  a  confix 
derable  diftance  from  town^  vxy^  claims  ouir  ittenttoh.  This 
farm  is  faid  to  confift  of  150  acres,  of  which  the  geiKrai 
divifion  is,  homefitad  10  acres,  permanent  infadovo  2t>  tcrtt^ 
and  land  under  crop  1 20  acres.  The  rotation  upon  this  Itft 
is  pulfe  and  roots  as  fallow  crops^  barley,  clorsr,  wfamtj 
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closer,  rye ;  one  field  to  be  manured  each  year.  It  gives  us 
fvrprife  to  obferve,  that  in  all  the  eftimates  which  accom- 
pany thefe  rotationsi  fifteen  buihels  of  wheat  per  acre  is 
the  higheft  produce  ftated  of  this  graini  which  certainly  does 
not  afiord  a  Tery  promifing  view  of  Tranfatlantic  hufbandry. 
A  very  circumftantial  account  of  a  farm-yard,  adapted  to 
the  preceding  fyftemi  is  prefented,  which  we  (hould  be  hap- 
py to  ice  extenfiveiy  imitated  in  this  country^  When  we 
ihite  the  explanation  of  an  accompanying  platCy  the  'moft  of 
our  readers  will  jdin  us  in  the  remark. 

X.  Manfioti.  15.  Boiling  houfe. 

a.  Kitchen,  oven,  and  afli*  16.  Hogs. 

hole.  17.  StercorieSf 

3.  Poultry  houfe  and  yard.  18.  Barn. 

4.  Wood  yard.  19.  Sheep  houfe  and  yard. 
5»  Laboratory.  20.  Chaife  houfe  and  ftable. 

6.  Milk  houte.  li.  Waggon  and  cart  houfe. 

7.  Ice  houfe.  22.  Implcmentsof  hu(bandry- 

8.  Kgcon  houfe.  noufc*. 

9.  Cloacas.  23.  Workfliop. 

10.  Family  yard.  2*4.  Herdfmens  hoveh 

11.  Pump.  25.  Granary. 

12.  Watering  troughs.  26.  Farm  ft  able. 

13.  Sow  and  pig  ftyes.  27.  Treading  &oor. 

14.  Cow  houfe. 

J. 

Each  of  thefe  convcnicncies  is  accurately  explained.  Up- 
on the  laft  article,  (treading  floor),  the  author  fays — 
*  Though  but  fix  to  eight  horfes  fliould  tread  on  it,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  of  lefs  diameter  than  80  or  90  feet ;  but  the 
trad  or  bed  of  wheat  is  narrowed  to  1 2  or  15  feet.  I  was 
long,  and  greatly  prejudifed  agajnft  treading  wheat.  But, 
experiencing  the  advantages  of  getting  out  the  crops  with 
/peed J  and  very  clean^  when  on  a  permanent  and  well  pre- 
ferved  floor,  with  horfes  gently  trotted  in  ranks,  diftant  and 
airy  each  rank  from  the  others,  the  preference,  in  my  opi- 
nion, is  in  favour  of  treading,  over  the  mod  expert  thtaflitng 
with  flails  ;  fo  much  fo,  that,  confidering  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  pilfering,  and  kngthy  troublefomenefs  of  ri^rafli- 
ers,  I  would  prefer  treading  to  having  my  large  crops  thraih- 
ed  for  nothing.' 

The  following  articles  are  next  treated  of: — Cltnter^  of 
wUch  the  audior  thinks  4  lb.,  when  fown  out  of  a  box  which 
he  defcribes.  fufficient  for  an  acre ;  wheat  and  clover;  beans  ; 

Y  a 
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venv  praEliccs  in  the  culture  of  maize  and  'wheat ;  hemp  and 
farm  yard  manure*  Under  the  laft  article,  the  author  repro- 
bates the  American  pradlice  of  Hacking  hay  and  fodder  m 
the  fields,  and  feeding  cattle  round  the  Hacks  and  fodder 
houfes.  Though,  in  many  Engliih  counties,  the  fame  prac- 
tice is  flovenly  followed,  yet,  as  it  is  a  waileful  confumption 
of  the  provender,  aAd  an  unprofitable  ufc  of  the  manure, 
we  cordially  concur  with  him  in  recommending,  that  all 
cattle  (hould  be  either  houfed,  or  kept  in  fold  yards  during 
the  Winter  months. 

The  author  is  even  for  going  farther ;  and,  with  much 
force  of  argument,  dcmonftrates,  that  foiling  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  pajluring^  as  the  grafs  will  not  only  go  much 
farther,  but  that  the  animal  will  thrive  equally  wclL  We 
fhall  extract  a  few  of  his  arguments. 

*  Oppofed  to  our  unmade  paftures,  are  the  made  paftures  of 
Europe,  and  feme  parts  of  America :  and  oppofed  to  all pafturifig^ 
isfoiling.  Soiling  is  common  in  Flanders,  and  is  advancing  into 
extenfive  ufe  in  Geimany  and  in  England.  It  is  to  the  prefent 
purpofc,  that  thcfe  pra6lices  and  their  cffefts  be  compared. 

*  Advantages  in  pajluring^  arc,  that  rich  grafs  paQure  keeps 
grown'  cattle  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  third  acre  to  a  beail,  dur- 
ing the  fix  or  fevcn  warmer  months:  co/wzwo// pallure,  at  the  rate 
of  two  acres  to  a  bead.  Attendance  on  them  in  paftures  is  very 
little.  They  range  at  pleafurc,  and  drop  their  manure  on  the  field  j 
fo  that  labour  in  heaping,  carting  out,  and  fpreading  it,  is  faved. 
The  difadvantagcs  are,  the  grafs  and  the  ground  are  trod,  and 
reduced  In  value:  the  paftures  require  coftly  divifion  fence^: 
the  dung  is  fcattercd  on  the  ground,  expofed  to  exhalation  aqd 
"wafte  by  fun  aiid  A^ind,  fo  as  to  be  greatly  reduced  :  the  hoifes 
and  oxen  are  driven  to  the  ftablc,  with  much  waftc  of  time,  and 
fome  vexation,  and  confcquent  abufe. 

*  The  advantages  o^ foiling  are,  that  the  ground  requires  but 
few  or  no  divifion  fences  :  grown  cattle  are  kept  at  the  rate  of  a 
fourth  part  of  an  acre  to  a  bcaft,  during  the  £iK  warmer  months.^ 
their  manure  is  all  well  preferved,  and  given  to  the  foil  when  and 
where  it  is  moft  wanted,  and  in  the  beft  condition  :  the  foil  is 
imtrod,  and  left  mellow  and  lively  :  the  horfes,  oxen,  and  cows 
'^'•e  always  up  *,  ready  for  ufe,  without  lofs  of  time  :  they  arc  kept 
.ool^iaded,  and  lefs  worried  by  tlies :  they  acquire  good  coats, 

*  Kxccpt  tlut,  for  a  few  hours  after  they  are  returned  to  the  flails  on  the 

iiorninjr  watering,  tJicy  may  be   let  out  to  flroll  and  rub  themiclves  in  tnc 

'"arm-yard,  from  II  o'clock  till  3,  then  put  up  in  the  ftalls;  by  which  they 

will  not  have  time  to  drop  much  dung  in  the  yard;  and  what  is  there  dropt 

hould  be  harrowed  to  the   ftcrcory.     Canied  immediately  io  the  ftalb, after 

•>cing  watered,  they  dung  and  flalc  plentifully  in  the  flails;  then,  L^g  tura*, 

'A  oP^,  tKcy  ^t  -^ot  dung  much  whiUl  in  the  yard. 
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• 
and  fall  fleOi,  on  a  lefs  expence  of  food.    When  it  is  obje^ed  to 

the  laying  aiide  divifion  fences,  that  there  would  be,  at  times, 

bad  feafonSy  when  grafs  could  not  be  cut  and  carried  in,  bccaufe 

of  great  rains,  or  of  cold  drying  winds,  which  check  the  growth 

of  grafs,  fo  that  it  would  be  rcquidte  there  ihould  be  fome  fields 

divided  off  for  the  beads  to  run  on  at  thofe  times  y  the  anfwer 

is,  thjt  there  is  another  way  of  providing  for  the  cattle,  and  that 

much  preferable.     In  towns,  we  fee  horfes  and  cattle  are  kept 

upon  hay  andjlraw  the  year  round,  and  that  it  agrees  with  them. 

A  quantity  of  hay  is  therefore  to  be  kept  in  (lore,  as  2l  provifion 

'ngainjl  fuch  untoward  fiafons  as  fliall  deprive  the  beads  of  their 

tnefs  of  cut  grafs.     Prudent  farmers  deem  it  recjuifite  always  to 

have  fome  ftock  of  old  hay.* 

The  following  paragraph  does  not  convey  a  favourable 
imprcfiion  of  American  farmers.  We  charitably  hope  that 
the  piclure  is  too  highly  coloured* 

*  But,  in  many  parts  of  America,  are  idle,  improvident  people, 
znaders  of  farms,  who  fpend  their  time  in  taverns,  or  other  places 
of  wadeful  amufcment :  any  where,  rather  than  at  home.  Thefc 
haunts  are  at  the  expence  of  their  domejlic  happinefs.    Sooner  or 
later  they  bring  on  them  debts,  wants,  and  grating  claims  of  cre- 
ditors, buch  a  people  can  never  be  brought  to  foil  cattle,  or  at  all 
improve  their  farms.    Where  is  folid  comfort  to  be  found,  if  not 
at  home?  The  meannefs,  the   fclfifhnefs,  and  the  folly  of  thefe 
hujbandsy  fathers,  or  majiers^  are  confpiciious,  degrading,  and 
ihameful  ;  wh  >,  regardlefs  of  wife^  child^  and  dependents  claiming 
their  proteclion,  tlieir  affections,  and  their  attentions  j  and  cvca 
tegardlels  of  the  true   interefts  of  their  precious  felves,  fly  from 
their  own  hapi)inefs,  in  the  moment  when  they  mount  their  horfes, 
and  hurry  to  the  tavern,  the  race,  nine*pins,  billiards,  excefs  up- 
on excefs  of  toddy,  and  the  moll  nonftnfical  and  idle  chat,  accom- 
panied with  exclamations  and  roarings,  brutal  and  foreign  to  com- 
mon fenle  and  manners  as  the  mind  of  wifdom   can  conceive  of 
depraved  man.     Had  thefe  men,  fo  deficient  in  charader,  beea 
trained  but  a  few  years  among  the  ordeily,  thoughtful  good  far- 
mers of  fome  neighbouring  diflrift,  they  would  have  learnt  va- 
luable kffons  for  conducting  their  farms,  themfelves,  and  their 
domedic  affaiis,  greatly  to  their  comfort  and  advantage,  and  to 
the  comfort  due  to  their  families  and  dependents  \  to  whom  they 
owe  more  than  they  are  accudomed  to  feel  for  them.  I'here  arc, 
on  the  other  hand,  thofe  who,  with  indudry,  aim  at  providine^ 
for  their  families  \  but  it  is  not  with  an  honed  mind,  and  faiipeJs 
of  reputation.  The  drength  of  thefe  is  in  low  cunning.  If,  indeed, 
they  widi  to  be  perfeA  in  that  detedable  of  all  qualities,  country^ 
cunniH^^  they  need  not  go  fat  from  home  \  unlets  for  the  -fake  of 
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•f  embelliniing  tbe  fatanical  talent  with  (bone  ▼ariety.  Thej  mxf^i 

then  go  among  the  thou^ihtlefs  clafk  of  people  in  neighbourb<KidB 
dilHnguinied  for  more  of  this  bafe  quaHty  than  of  provident  iii- 
duHry,  fairncfs  and  honeii  candoar.* 

In  the  fcclion  upon  cattle  and  fheep,  the  amhor  condemns 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  big«»boncd 
animals  into  America  ;    and   thinks  the   old  breed  of  the 
country,  which  have  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  nearly  alike 
in  weighty  rs  much  to  be  preferred.     Northward  from  the 
Sufquehanna,  the  old  breed  appears  moftly  to  be  fiipjdantedy 
by  new  kinds  imported  from  Europe,  which  are  dclcfibed  as 
being  nearly  one- third  heavier  in  the  fore  than  hind  ouartera* 
We  believe  thefe  large  lubberly  beads  are  not  now  fo  much 
in  faihion  in  England  as  formerly  \  and,  moft  certainly,  the 
profit  cf  keeping  them  is  inferbr  to  that  of  middle  fixed,  and 
better  proportioned  animals. 

According  to  our  author,  thofe,  who  may  be  ftyled  the 
aboriginal  farmers  of  the  country,  are  not  the  beft  difpofed 
to  the  introduction  of  improvements.  We  bclieTC  that  hts 
fentiments  on  this  head,  are  agreeable  to  what  has  been  re* 
cognifed  in  other  countries. 

'  Improvements  in  agricultura  will  probably  be  firft  introduced 
amongil  us  by  foldiers,  failors,  phyficians,  clergymen,  or  others, 
ivho  become  hufbandmen  with  minds  unfettered  by  the  confined 
views  and  habits  in  which  common  farmers  are  trained,  according 
to  thofe  which  bad  been  fixed  on,  and  handed  down  through  many 
generations.  Attentive  huA>andmen  will,  at  firfl,  only  look  on, 
adiamed  to  imitate  \  which  would  imply  deficiency  in  their  own 
pradlices ;  yet,  after  a  while,  thev  will  cautioufly  begin  to  adopt 
certain  of  tbe  approved  new  praAices.  Varying  thefe,  in  ibme 
unimportant  paxticulars,  they  will  cheriOi  them  as  di(cpveries 
altogether  their  own.  It  is  a  fort  of  apology  they  make  to  them« 
felves;  for  their  imitating  improvements  pointed  out  by  men 
they  deem  ignorant  of  what  themfelves  praSife,  and  deem  to  be 
larmiog.' 

Separating  grain  from  the  ftraw,  before  thraflimg  madiines 
were  invented,  was  generally  confidcred  as  the  moft  difficalt 
operation  upon  exten(ive  farms.  In  the  Southern  American 
States,  the  antiquated  and  barbarous  pra£tice  of  treading  it 
out  with  horfes  ftill  prevails  \  and,  as  the  greateft  part  of 
our  readers  are  happily  unacquainted  witli  fuch  a  mode  of 
reparation,  the  account  here  given  cannot  fail  to  prove  m* 
Icreding  and  entertaining  to  them. 
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^  Tr044i9g  H^4/.— This  is  an  univerfal  pra^ice  witMn  th^  pe« 
ilipbila  pf  Cbelapcak.  \  aod  in  the  early  ages,  was  performed  in  the 
{)14  countries  by  oyen^  as  it  ilill  is  in  Barbary  and  fome  other 
cQ^ntrics,  In  Britain,  and  in  all  the  American  dates  northward  qf 
IVIgrytand,  the  flail  is  the  common  indruroent  tor  thra(hing  out 
vrheat  \  both  modes  are  fixed  habits  in  the  refpedtive  countries. 
OKeo  have  been  tried  in  Maryland,  by  a  perfon  who  had  been  ufed 
to  Cre&d  ^ith  horfes,  and  he  found  them  very  exceptionable.  I 
have  bad  wheat  from  Barbary,  which  was  extremely  dirty. 

*  i  was  always  much  hurt  by  the  injury  done  the  hories,  ia 
my  fornatr  aukward  manner  (the  common  pra^ice  of  the  coi^Ur 
try)  of  driving  them  loqfe  ;  and  withal,  their  driving,  kicking^ 
9114  joining  t^i^i  other,  heltef-0celter  \  but  am  now  quite  pleaf- 
r4  Yf  ith  treading  wheat,  fipce  haltering,  and  leading  them  iii 
rufikis  prove  the  labour  or  injury  is  lefs,  than  from  ploughing 
thcpa  half  a  day  in  a  maize  field.  The  above  are  the  only  ob*? 
jt&ions  oficurring  to  me,  againft  treading  wheat  with  horfes. 
Th^  advantages  are  :  an  entire  crop  of  wheat  beat  out  before  the 
f  Qd  of  July,  which  perfe£Uy  fecures  it  again  (I  the  moth-fly  ; 
leaves  but  li^t]e  opportunity  to  pilferers,  and  is  ready  for  apt 
f^rly  iparket,  often  the  bed.  To  hir,e  thraibers,  or  pot  ipy  la* 
bourers  to  thra(h  it  out  with  flails,  the  time  Ipent  would  give 
i^undant  opportunity  for  thieving ;  which  is  avoided  by  thu 
fpfte^y  in<^thod  qf  treading,  when  \%  about  a  fortnight  three  thou-^ 
fiHxd  bu(hc|s  may  be  fecurcd,  inftead  of  near  a  hundred  days  that 
flails  would  require. 

*  I  prelume  ngt  to  offer  ip(lru3ion  to  farmers  who  are  expe- 
rienced in  treading  on  large  permanent  floors  properly  kept,  and 
with  borles  in  regular  ranks  \  but,  to  the  lefs  experienced  and 
judicipus,  I  fubmit  the  method  I  have  ufed  of  late,  as  the  beft 
within  jay  knowledge.  My  floor  is  unincumbered  with  any  fences 
A  barn  60  feet  fquare,  is  in  the  middle  oi  it  \  around  which^the 
horfes  travel  on  the  bed  of  (heaves,  about  25  feet  broad  j  fo  that, 
th^  diameter  of  the  whoU  is  135  feet. 

'  in  my  treading,  twenty-four  horfes  are  formed  at  fome  diftance 
from  t))e  tloor  into  four  rapks  ;  and  vvhen  the  floor  is  ready  laid, 
one  of  the  ranks  has  the  word  given  to  advance.  For  the  fake  of 
order  and  regular  work,  the  boy,  who  is  mounted  on  one  of  the 
horfe-^9  advances  in  a  walk,  with  the  whole  rank  haltered  or  tied 
togetl:cr,  and  enters  on  the  bed  of  wheat,  walking  the  horfes  upon 
the  track  laid  with  wheat :  another  rank  is  ordered  to  follow,  as 
foon  as  the  iirfl  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  a  diflance  equal  to  8 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  bed  :  and  fo  of  the  other 
ranks.  They  are  forbid  to  go  out  of  a  walk,  till,  having  walked 
upon  the  bed  ^\t  or  (ix  rounds^  word  if  given  to  move  on  in  k 
fober,  flow  trot ;  and  to  keep  the  ranks  at  their  fuUdiHance  from 
each  other,  as  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compafs.  Regulari- 
ty and  deiiberau  movf menu  axe  aeceffary,  for  preventing  coa* 
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fufion.  The  gentle  trot  is  continued  till  the  horfes  have  travelled 
eight  or  nine  miles,  which  is  their  firll  journey  >  and  then  they  are 
led  off  to  be  foddered,  watered,  and  reded ;  while  the  troddea 
light  draw  is  taken  off  as  deep  as  to  where  the  (heaves  ilill  lie, 
fomewhat  clofe,  and  but  partially  bruifed  :  this  is  called  the  firft 
ilraw,  or  firft  journey. 

'  As  foon  as  this  fir  (I  draw  is  off,  one -third  of  the  width  of  the 
bed  is  turned  over  on  the  other  two  thirds,  from  the  inner  fide  or 
circle  of  the  bed,  which  narrows  the  track  of  the  nextjoumey« 
The  horfes  are  again  led  on,  and  trot  out  their  fecond  journey,  till 
the  draw  be  again  light  and  clear  of  wheat.  It  is  then  taken  off, 
as  deep  as  to  what  lies  more  clofe.  The  horfes  are  again  foddered, 
and  allowed  to  red,  whild  the  outer  third  of  the  bed  if  turned 
upon  the  middle  part  of  the  bed.  I'hen  tread  the  bed  a  third  jour- 
ney, till  enough.  This  draw  being  taken  off,  the  whole  remain- 
ing bed  is  turned  up  from  the  floor,  and  fhook  out  with  forks  and 
handles  of  rakes.  The  horfes  tread  this  well,  which  finiflies  their 
journeys^  unlefs  it  be  to  run  them  a  while  on  the  chaff  and  wheat, 
the  better  to  feparate  them.  The  whole  being  now  (hoved  up 
from  the  floor,  with  heads  of  rakes  turned  down,  the  wheat  and 
chaff  are  put  up  into  heaps  on  the  floor,  five  or  fix  on  my  gj^9t 
door  :  And  thus  is  finifhed  the  day's  work ;  in  whieh  moft  of 
the  time  is  taken  up  in  breaking  the  dacks,  laying  down  the 
fheaves,  carrying  off  the  draw,  turning  and  (baking  the  grain  out 
from  amongd  the  draw  ^  and,ladly,  coUeding  the  chaff  and  grain 
into  fecure  heaps  on  the  floor,  which  is  alfo  fwept,  for  faving* 
fcattered  grains  in  feparate  parcels,  to  be  next  day  cleaned  fepa- 
rately  from  the  general  raaffes  of  chaff  and  wheat. 

*  A  neighbour,  viewing  the  treading  of  wheat  oti  my  floor  at 
above  pradliled,  faid,  the  method  is  admirably  eafy  to  the  horfes  ^ 
and  that  mod  of  the  time  is  fpent  in  taking  off,  and  carrying  away 
the  draw.  But  he  thought  it  would  Le  a  laving,  if  the  outer  half 
of  the  bed  ll.ould  be  trod  till  enough  ^  and  then  (hift  the  horfes 
On  the  inner  half  of  the  bed  *>  and,  whild  this  is  treading,  the 
draw  to  be  carried  off  from  the  outer  half  fird  trodden.* 

We  fufpedl,  that  the  corn  lands  in  America  are  very  flo- 
venly  reaped.  In  the  refult  of  fome  experiments,  it  is  faid^ 
that  200  acres  cf  wheat  were  cut  in  tv/elve  days,  with  twenty- 
three  Iickles  j  whicli  is  only  about  one  and  three-eighth  fickles 
to  the  acre.*  This  impcrfedl  cutting  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  caufes  why  the  crops  arc  fo  dcfcftive.  To  make 
decent  work,  it  will  require  at  lead  four  liands  to  an  Eng- 
lifh  acre  of  wheat  ^  and,  if  nratncfs  and  accuracy  are  iludied^ 
and  the  crop  heavy,  that  number  will  be  found  infufEcient. 

We  have  next  a  long  eilay  on  the  nature  and  principles  of 
vegetation^  being  the  fubftance  of  aofwera  made  to  queries 
fcle^ed  from  a  paper  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ia  London.. 
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From  thiS)  an  extraA  fliall  be  giyen  upon  a  future  occa* 
fion. 

We  obfcrve  *  a  propofal  for  a  ftate  focicty  for  promoting 
Agriculture ;  and  that  the  education  of  youth  (hould  dire& 
diem  to  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  at  the  time  they  are  acquir- 
ing other  ufeful  knowledge,  fuitable  to  agricultural  citizens  ;' 
which  was  prefented  to  the  Legiflature  of  Penfylvania,  ami 
rejeQed,  it  is  faid,  *  by  hujbandmen^  ivho  'were  principally 
Jo  he  benefited*  The  propofal  is  of  fuch  a  falutary  nature^ 
and  its  objcdts  fo  clearly  defcribed,  that  we  were  going  to 
exprefs  our  furprife  at  the  rejection  ;  but  we  remember  fo 
many  things  of  the  like  nature  happening  in  our  own  coun- 
try»/that  our  furprife  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  ceafed. 

In  the  concluding  part,  we  obferve  a  good  deal  of  pra£H- 
cal  information,  under  the  title  of  notes  and  intimations,  "^flt. 
extradi  a  few  of  them. 

• 

'  Veals, — In  felling  veals  to  butchers,  their  haggling  was  ex- 
tremely difagreeable  \  and  to  avoid  it,  I  fometimes  either  at  once 
broke  q%  or  gave  up  to  their  oflFers,  At  length,  after  weighii^ 
veals  killed  for  my  family,  I  fixed  on  a  price  by  live  weight,  at 
which  to  fell.  The  butchers  at  firil  refufed  to  be  fixed  at  any 
rate.^  they  afterwards  came  to,  and  agreed  at  3d.  live  weight. 
A  veal  alive  weighed  146  lb. 

—•The  four  quarters  70  \  which  is  within  3  lb.  of  half  the 
live  weight. 

'  At  3d.  live  weight,  this  veal  would  coil  them  36s.  6d.  %  bot^ 
for  fuch,  they  ufed  to|give  me  32s.  to  33s.  on  the  foot.  The  firft 
fold  by  live  weight  were  4  veals ;  medium  live  weight  133-}', 
which  averaged  33s.  2d.a  veal»  They  ufually  fold  at  7d.,  fcarcely 
ap^  part  under  6d.,  fometimes  7f  d.  and  8d«  Their  gain  was 
above  ^o  percent^  Lord  Kaims  fays,  butchers  gain  but  $per  cent* 
in  Scotland.  They  difliked  the  method  by  live  weighty  becaufe 
of  the  certainty  of  reducing  ufual  profits,  gained  from  their  fu- 
perior  ikill  in  eilimating  the  weight  and  value  of  veals« 

lb.  lb. 

J 788.  Dec.  2. — 20  of  my  family  hams,  trim- 
med, weighed  green,  ^.  321  or  each  id-nr 

1789.  June  30. — They  weighed,  when  full 

fmoked,         •         •         -      256  12^ 

Evaporation         -        -     65  .3^ 

The  lofs  of  weight  20^^  cent,  or  about  one-fifth. 
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and  trimmed  •  •  31 

Aug.  li.— >The  ime  whea  fmoked        «  26 

£TapQmioi»  •  joD^/aCMT. 

'  The  tenant*!  were  not  fo  xaucb  fqioHed  or  dti^^),  99  be  cur(4 
tbem  for  fale,  and  to  weigb* 

*  Family  pickled  Beqf, — Two  pounds  brown  fygaf  arc  mixed 
with  a  quarter  pound  ^  faltpetre^  pounded  very  fine.  One  half  of  it 
is  rubbed  together  with  a  littl^  ^xxtfalt  over  the  beef.  Four  gat 
loDs  of  brine,  bearing  an  egg,  are  boiled  and  (kia^riied ;  and  when 
9old^  the  remainder  of  the^ir^tfr  and  nitre  is  added.  The  beef  is 
^en  funk  in  the  pickle*  and  kept  down  with  a  weight. 

*  Family  dried Bee/.-^Kuh  the  beef  with  a  mixturt  of  i  Ib^/tt" 
gart  i  lb.  oifaltpetre^  and  a  little y/r/r/  the  nitre,  efpeciallj,  io  a 
very  lin^  powder.  The  beef  is  to  remain  3  days  in  a  tub,  and  is 
then  again  rubbed  with  a  little  more  of  the  fan^c  in^vpdianu. 
The  beef,  returned  to  the  tub,  is  to  lie  two  or  three  days  i&or«,  and 
is  theq  hung  up  to  dry.  It  fcems  as  if  this  is  meant  to  be  df  ied 
without  fmoke  \  but  others  fmoke  it  very  lightly,  and  then  bang 
it,  evpofed  to  wind  and  air,  in  a  dry  room.  Cellars,  and  all  damp 
places,  are  improper  for  keeping  meat,  cither  fait  or  firefli. 

'  Barrelled  Beef ,'*^'Bt\Tig  at  an  inconvenient  diftance  from  mar-* 
ket,  and  feidom  able  to  fell  my  beeves,  1  found  it  advifeable  to 
depend  rather  on  barrelling  up  from  the  grafs,  than  on  felling  on 
the  foot.  From'  ignorance  of  a  proper  mode  of  performing  tha 
bufinefs,  part  of  my  beef  in  the  firll  attempt  fppiled.  Oa  four 
years  experience,  I  prefer  the  following,  which  procured  a  good 
chara6ler  to  my  beef  at  market :  I  killed  between  ^  and  30 
beevesj  yearly,  the  lalt  week  in  06lobcr,  from  the  grais. 

'  The  beeves  may  be  kept  up  from  food  and  drink  two  days  \ 
the  better  if  clofe  and  dark,  and  then  iluughtered  \  aad  by  {9 
fading,  are  found  to  bleed  better^  are  handled  lighter  and  cleaner^ 
and  every  way  look  better.  Previous  to  this  pradice,  I  found, 
that  upon  the  firft  falting,  and  the  meat  lying  in  open  barrels ^iir 
days,  there  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  fait,  8  gallons  ofbhadjf 
juices  from  432  lb.  of  beef.  This  is  of  the  nature  of  pining  of 
herrings,  by  the  Dutch.  Compare  that  with  this  method  of  Jab* 
ing  and  curing, 

*  The  barrels  are  to  be  ready,  fweet,  atxd  well  trimmed ;  and 
the/alt  previoufly  waHied'  or  refined,  and  ground  fmall,  before 
the  beeves  are  to  be  llaughtered.     I  killed  14  beeves  as  io^ay^ 
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and  falted  them  to-morrow  moroiog.  I^ei0y  ta  fiilting,  ia  injuria 
ous  ;  To  is  expofure  to  the  ftir,  even  after  it  is  falted.  The  pieces 
are,  therefore,  packed  ioto  the  tight  barrels,  piece  by  piecei  aa 
they  are  falted  *,  inftead  of  bulking  theiiiLOQ  a  frame  or  dreffer  to 
drain,  as  had  been  the  pradice  \  and,  inftead  of  remaining  two 
^eeks  to  drain,  expofed  to  the  air,  they  are  now  6  or  8  dayji 
left  to  drain,  in  clofe  barrels,  headed  up  tight. 

*  Having  thus  fecnred  tbe  firft  day*s  beef,  ia  barrels,  to  diaia 
(or  pine)  ;  on  the  third  day,  other  14  beeves  were  killed,  and 
joapaged  in  the  fame  manner. 

*  Coarfe  fait  v^aJbeJy  but  not  ground,  having  aUb  been  previouAi 
ly  ready,  it  diiTolved  in  fair  cold  water,  till  no  more  can  be  dif- 
foUed  on  ftirring.  Let  it  fettle  a  day  or  two  \  ikim  off  the  top : 
pour  off  all  but  the  dregs.  When  perfeAly  eaoi  and  clean,  it  it 
ready  to  be  poured  on  the  repacked  beef. 

*  The  meat  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  barrels  \  refalted^  and 
clofely  repacked  in  the  fame  barrels.  Immediately  head  them  up 
perfedlly  clofe  \  and  they  remain  {o.  In  a  few  days  afterwards, 
bore  a  hole  in  one  of  the  heads,  or  the  bulge  of  each  barrel*  and 
fill  up  the  barrels  with  the  prepared  and  boiled  juices  of  tbe  meett, 
laved  from  the  firft  falting  and  barrelling,  as  under  mentioned* 
Every  time  of  filling,  the  barrels,  being  rolled,  leaves  room  for 
nore  liquor.  When  there  is  no  more  of  tbe  prepared  juices,  tho 
Uarrels  are  next  to  he  repeatedly  filled  with  tbe  plain  ilroog 
brine,  made  as  above,  from  the  waibed  coarfe  fait,  till  they  caa 
take  no  more  after  (landing  a  while. 

*  Let  not  the  barrels  of  meat  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  at  is  often 
the  cafe,  by  rolling  them  out  of  doors,  and  leaving  them  there 
longer  than  need  be.  Damp  is  bad  for  fait  meat  as  well  as  for- 
fre&  \  therefore,  ftore  the  barrels  in  a  dry  place,  the  coole^  to  be 
£ottnd.* 

There  is  much  good  fenfe  in  the  note  upon  ploughe ;  with 
which,  we  fhall  flnifl)  this  article. 

*  Ploughs. — A  habitual  fondnels  for  wheels^  has  greatly  lum- 
bered  and  depreciated  the  ploughs  of  England.  Ingenioufly  built 
Norfolk  wheel-plougbs  have  been  imported  into  America  ^  btt% 
were  very  foon  laid  afide.  In  oppofition  to  this  huge  copiplea 
machine,  the  Englifh  Rotherham  plough  is  every  thuig :  a  fim« 
pie  chip  fwing-plough,  with  a  clean  but  full  bow  mould  bosur^* 
The  (hare  and  mould  board  are  fupcrior  for  cutting  and  turning 
old  ley  or  grafs  land ;  but  in  hprfe-hoeiivg,  it  is  inferior  to  tho 
common  bar  ploughs  of  Maryland  ^d  Penfylvania,  as  it  requires 
more  ufe  of  the  ploughman^s  hands.  The  conunon  fault  in  the 
Americap  ploughs,  is  moftly  in  the  mould  board.  Alonoft  fny 
aaould  board  would  b^  preferable  to  the  boilov)  fine  (haped  hoard^ 
which  the  fimcy  of  feme  del^ht  in  \  as  ii\}udicious  watermen 
pt efer  the  ikarp  e nunmec  tod  bQlhvk  -forepart  of  the  bottoms 
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of  failing  veflels.  The  plough  and  the  boat  have  to  force  their 
waj  through  refiding  mediums.  For  gaining  this,  (harpnefs  oi 
entrance  is  all  in  all  with  heedlefs  fancy. 

*  fiut  what  avails  thi«  iirfl  clear  entrance,  if  oppofition,  in  i 
more  abrupt  and  dire6l  manner,  a  little  further  aft  is  the  conCe- 
quence  ?  View  the  boliow  mould  board  of  a  (harp  fair  looking 
plough,  after  it  has  been  worked  a  while,  or  whilft  working  \  what 
a  glut  of  fridlion  or  oppolition  it  has  experienced, J uft  in  the  hol- 
low 'j  and  how  it  labours,  through  accumulated  malies  of  earth  un- 
thrown  off  forward.  On  the  other  hand,  fee  the  mould  board  hav- 
ing a  fair  eafy  entrance,  and  full  bow,  in  a  gradual  fwell  as  it  rifes; 
how  it  turns  off  the  earth,  and  rids  itfelf,  or  avoids  accumulated  re- 
fiftance,  juft  as  a  well  formed  boat  does  the  water;  and  this,  with 
the  lead  poffible  fridion,  or  wearing  of  the  mould  board.* 

If  the  different  fubjefts,  difcufled  in  this  work,  had  not  been, 
in  feveral  refpefts,  novel  to  our  readers,  we  would  have  apo- 
logifed  for  the  length  of  the  article ;  but,  as  an  account  of 
American  hufbandry  cannot  fail  to  prove  interefting  to  Bri- 
tiih  farmers  in  general,  we  truft  no  apology  is  neceilary. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  confider  the  writer  as  poileiled 
of  an  a£):ive  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  liberal  principles ; 
yet,  in  feveral  inftances,  we  judge  his  obfcn'ations  are  founded 
more  upon  theory,  and  the  opinion  of  others,  than  upon  the  fa- 
lid  foundation  of  practice  and  experience.  N. 

SeieHions  from  the  Correfpondence  of  General  Wajhington  and 
James  Anderfon^  L.  L*  Z).,  1\  R.  S.  ^l\  £s*f.  in  ivhich  the 
laufes  of  the  prefent  fear  city  are  fully  inve/iigated  i  8t«, 
^^  pages.     Cuming,  Z^//t&//,  i8oQ. 

Dr.  Anderfon's  reputation,  as  an  enlightened  and  experi- 
enced agriculturift,  is  fo  firmly  eilabliflied,  tliat  every  thing 
proceeding  from  his  pen  is  entitled  to  refpeft  and  attention. 
A  confiderable  part  of  this  pamphlet  being,  however,  cm- 
ployed  upon  political  matters,  we  (hall  only  examine  what  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  objedt  embraced  in  the  title  page. 

In  our  lad,  we  noticed  the  caufe  afligned  by  a  learned 
^rofefTor,  as  producing  the  exifting  fcarcity  of  grain,  which 
ve  viewed  as  altogether  unfounded  ;  and,  after  the  mod 
■cliberate  confideration,  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  giv- 
ng  fomething  like  the  fame  opinion  of  the  caufes  defcribed 
)y  Dr.  Anderfon.  We  join  him,  however,  in  thinking,  that 
the  real  fpirit  of  the  times  feems  to  deprefs  agricultural 
operations  *,'  though  we  by  no  means  believe,  that  the  conr- 
'''^quent  -iepreflion  has  produced  fuch  an  alarming  fcarcity 
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of  grain.     It  only  increafed  a  fcarcity^  which  would  haTC  hap- 
pened under  the  wifell  laws,  and  moft  judicious  adminiftrs^n. 

To  Dr.  Anderfon,  however,  the  fcarcity  gives  no  furprife  $ 
becaufe  he  views  it  as  a  ncceflary  confequence  of  previous 
political  arrangements.  Our  readers  will  attend,  that  Dr. 
Anderfon  here  alludes  to  the  Corn  laws,  which  have",  by 
him,  (we  think  erroneoufly),  been  long  confidcred  as  di{- 
couraging  to  agricultural  improvements  In  addition  to  thefe 
laws.  Dr.  Atiderfon,  with  more  juftice,  dates  the  exafiioa 
of  tithe,  the  encouragement  given  to  idlenefs  by  the  Englifh 
poor  laws,  and  the  general  want  of  leafos,  as  circumftances 
wliich  have  lefTened  our  agricultural  profperity.  Alloyiring 
full  force  to  every  argument  offered  upon  thefe  points,  ftill 
it  is  evident,  that  fome  other  caufe  was  required,  to  occa- 
(ion  fuch  a  difproportion  betwixt  the  crop  of  1798  and  that 
of  the  fucceeding  year.  Dr.  Anderfon  afligns  no  otlier  than 
thofe  already  mentioned,  though  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  country  were  precifely  the  fame  during  thefe  two  feafons. 
What  is  truly  wonderful,  he  does  not  difclofe  to  his  illuf- 
trious  correfpondent,  the  leaft  information  concerning  the 
lingular  adverfities  which  crop  1799  encountered;  but,  like 
many  pbilofophers,  treats  the  influence  of  the  elements  with 
contempt  aud  negle£i. 

Though  Dr.  Anderfon  has  faid  a  good  deal,  and,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  very  much  to  the  purpofe,  refpefting  agri- 
cultural grievances,  yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  for  a  moment, 
that  he  has,  ^  fully  invejligated  the  caufes  of  the  prefent  fcarcity! 
Every  fentimcnt,  nay  every  word,  which  lie  has  ufed  in  tnc 
inveiligation,  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the  fubjed 
in  1 798,  as  at  the  sera  which  produced  this  correfpondence*  N. 

Gieanings  from  Books  on  Agriculture.     London  :  Johnfton,  &c. 
j^pageSfSvo,     Price  4s.     i8oj. 

This  is  confeiTedly  a  compilation  ;  but,  in  many  reipe£l8, 
it  may  prove  ufeful,  at  leaft  to  the  young  and  unexperienced 
agriculturift.  I(  is  arranged  in  the  Dictionary  form,  and 
the  fcveral  proceffes  of  rural  management  are,  in  general, 
pretty  accurately  detailed. 

We  fele£t  a  >part  of  one  article,  as  a  fample  of  the  work. 

<  BARLEY, 
I*  Soil. 

a.  Should  be  rather  light  than  ftiff,  but  of  fufRcient  teoadty 
and  ftrength  to  retain  the  moifture. — On  clays,  the  grains 
are  coarfe  and  browa. 
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^  Sebd. 

^.  Should  be  of  a  pale  lively  colour  tnd  brightifh  caft,  iwith- 
out  any  deep  rednefs  or  black  tinge  at  the  tail  \  if  the 
rind  be  a  little  fhrivelled,  it  is  the  better. 

b.    Requires  being  changed,  more  than  any  other  grain. 

€,  In  a  dry  feafoni  if  foaked  in  clean  or  Magnate  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  it  will  come  up  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
dry  feed  :  the  light  corn  that  floats  fliould  be  fkimmed  off. 
Some  little  rilk  attends  foaked  feed,  it  being  apt  to  burll, 
if  much  rain  fall  before  it  is  come  up. 

Barley  that  has  been  wetted  for  malting,  and  begini 
to  fprout,  will  foon  come  up. 

J.    In  a  trial  made  between  fowing  !t  drilled  and  broad-caft, 

the  extra  produce  of  the  drilled  crop  was  about  20  bufliteh 

per  acre,  befides  near  two  bulhels  of  feed  faved.     A  fingle 

grain  fet  or  drilled  will  fometimes  produce  eighty  (lalks. 

3.  Plant. 

ii.    Rolling  it  makes  it  tiller  into  a  greater  number  of  fUlkt^ 

b.  If  the  blade  grows  rank,  mowing  is  better  than  feeding 
with  (heep,  as  the  (beep  are  apt  to  bite  fo  low  aa  to  injure 
its  future  growth.* 

The  motto  upon  the  title  page  is — *  Arthur  Toung  oifarves^ 
that  the  farmers  in  fomo  parts  of  the  kingdom  get  ricb^  by  modes 
ff  hu/handry  unknown  in  other  parts ;'  which  is  fo  far  true 
But  it  ii  evident,  that  the  benefit  to  be  gained  from  publica- 
tions of  this  nature,  will  depend,  in  a  great  meafure^  upon 
the  degree  of  knowledge  pofleiTed  by  the  compifter.  If  he  is 
well  iniformed,  judicious  and  profitable  pradices  will  mlone 
be  recommended ;  whereas,  if  his  knowledge  is  limited  and 
fuperficial,  erroneous  management  will  be  enforced*  with 
equal  zeal  as  the  moil  perfcS  and  enlightened  hufbandry. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  our  author  is  defeo- 
tive  in  pra£tical  knowledge ;  and  various  parts  of  the  work 
might  be  condefcended  upon,  as  proofs  of  this  deficiency. 
WItnefs  in  p.  108,  where  *  lime  is  faid  to  be  a  bad  manure 
for  clay  ;'  and  p.  196,  where  the  yam  potatoe  is  fjiid  •  to  bfc 

SiDbably  only  cultivated  in  the  counties  of  Mid-Lot^ian  and 
tlrling.'  In  the  account  of  the  thrafhing  machine,  p.  ipt^ 
Winlaw'S)  and  the  pottable  machine,  receive  equal  encomiums 
with  thofe  which  are  wrought  upon  the  princij>le8  of  the  flax 
mill ;  though  there  is  as  great  a  difference  in  their  refpeftivc 
values^  as  betwixt  a  pound  Scots  and  a  pound  Sterling,     N 
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PART    III. 


ExrsAcrs  from  Agricvltvral  Works. 


to  THE  COKDUCtORS  OJ^  IHE  ITAkliiEk'ft  MAOAZl^t. 
(3iSKtC«CME2r, 

If  you  think  the  followllig  ekbaf):  from  the  %urfuJ  di 
Pifj/igne  will  he  JKceptable  to  3\e  readers  of  yoiir  Magazinci 
it  is  very  much  at  your  fcrvicc.  t.  H. 

Method  cf  Preparing  Chteff  in  the  LodtfaH^  ^(nHMnly  cilkd 

PAkMESAlff  CffMMSE. 

T\\c  fize  of  thcfe  checfes  varies  from  60  to  180  lb.,  de- 
pending confiderably  on  the  number  of  cows  in  each  dairy. 

During  the  heat  of  fummer,  chccfe  is  made  every  day ; 
but,  in  cooler  months,  milk  will  ^^cep  longer,  and  cheefc  is 
made  every  other  day.  The  fummer  cheefc,  which  is  the 
beft,  is  made  of  the  evening  milk,  after  having  been  fkim- 
med  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  ;  mixed  with  the  morning 
milk,  after  having  been  fkimmed  at  noon.  Both  kinds  of 
milk  aie  poured  together  into  a  copper  caldron,  capable  oS 
holding  about  130  gdllons,  of  the  ihape  of  an  inverted  bcU, 
and  fufpcndcd  on  the  arm  of  a  lever,  fo  as  to  be  moved  off 
and  on  the  fire  at  pleafure.  In  this  caldron,  the  milk  is  gra- 
dually heated  to  the  temperature  of  about  120  degrees:  it 
is  now  removed  from  the  fire,  and  kept  quiet  for  five  or  fix 
minutes.  M^'hen  all  internal  motion  has  ceafed,  the  vennet 
is  added.  This  fubftance  is  compofed  of  the  (tomach  of  a 
calf,  fermented  together  with  whcaten  meal  ajid  fait :  and 
the  method  of  ufuig  it  is,  to  tie  a  piece,  of  the  fize  of  a 
hazel  nut,  in  a  rag,  and  deep  it  in  the  milk,  fqueeziog  i( 
from  time  to  time.  In  a  fliort  time,  a  fuflicient  quantity  of 
▼cnnet  paffes  through  the  rag  into  the  milk,  which  is  now 
to  be  well  ilirred,  and  afterwards  left  at  reft  to  coagulate. 

In  about  an  hour,  the  coagulation  is  complete }  and  then 
the  milk  is  again  put  over  the  fire,  and  raifed  to  a  tempera* 
tare  of  about  145  degrees.     Du^ng  all  t}ie  time  it  is  qealj- 
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ing,  the  mafs  is  briikly  agitated,  till  the  curd  feparates  in 
fmall  lumps :  part  of  the  whey  is  then  taken  out»  and  a  few 
pinches  of  fafiron  are  added  to  the  remainder,  in  order  to 
colour  it.    When  the  curd  is  thus  broken  fufficiently  fmalli 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  whey  is  taken  out,  and  two  paib- 
full  of  cold  water  are  poured  in.     The  temperature  is  thus    < 
lowered,  fo  as  to  enable  the  dairy-man  to  colleA  the  curd,    | 
by  paffing  a  cloth  beneath  it,  and  gatherine  it  up  at  die    , 
corners.    The  curd  is  now  prefled  into  a  frame  of  wood, 
like  a  bufhel  without  a  bottom,  placed  on  a  folid  table,  and    i 
covered  by  a  round  piece  of  wood,  with  a  great  ftone  at  the 
flop.    In  the  courfe  of  the  night  it  cools,  afiumes  a  firm 
confidence,  and  parts  with  the  whey :  the  next  day,  one 
fide  is  rubbed  with  fait,  and  the  fucceeding  day  the  cheefe 
is  turned,  and  the  other  fide  rubbed  in  the  fame  manner. 
This  alternate  falting  on  each  fide  is  praflifed  for  about  forty 
days.     After  this  period,  the  outer  cruft  of  the  cheefe  is 
pared  off;  the  frefh  furface  is  vamiihed  with  lintfeed  oil ; 
the  convex  fide  is  coloured  red}  and  the  cheefe  b  fit  for 
fale. 
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Ediiracls  from  Accounts  ofCem^  XSc.  Aug. 


No.  II. 

An  account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flowr 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  Uie  26th  Sept,  1799  to  26th 
September  1 800 — ^the  Flour  converted  into  Wheat,  by  allowing 
3  cwt.  to  each  quarter. 

Qiiar.    Bulb. 
558,430     o 

505^243     2 
121,980     4 


Total^-oLondon 

'Out-Ports 
Scotland 


Grand  total 


1,185,653     6 


No.  III. 


Account  of  the  Averap;?  Price  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Grain  for 
England,  from  the  28th  September  1799  to  27th  SeptembcT 
1800,  dilliiiguifhinor  the  price  of  each  quarterly* 


Average  of  ift  Qnarter 
Ditto       of  2d  do. 
Ditto       of  3d  do. 
Ditto       of  4th  do. 
Ditto  of  the  year 

Per  ^arler  IVmcbefler  Meafurt, 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Harliy 

8.    d. 

32     3 
35    3 

45  IC 
40    8 
38     6 

Means. 

feaje. 

8.     d. 

89  I 
102  0 
119  I 
113  10 
106    o| 

s.    d. 

55     7 

70  0 

86     I 

75     3 

71  9- 

8.    d. 
+3     c 

49  II 
63     2 

59     « 
53  II 

8.    d. 

60     0 
64     2' 

74    4' 
(^9    2 

56  II 

8.  d. 

60  10 
73  i^ 

62J 

No.  IV. 

Average  Prices  of  Grain  and  Oatmeal  for  Scotland,  from  Scpte** 
ber  14.  1799  to  September  13.  1800,  diiUnguifhing  the  price  of 
each  quarterly. 


P^r  garter  IVinchcJler  Meafure. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peafe. 

Big. 

Oat- 
mid- 

s.     d. 

s.    d.  8.    d. 

s.     d 

s     d. 

8.    d« 

8.    d. 

ITi 

Av.  iftQ.70    8 
Do.  2d  do.  75   10 
Do.  3d  do.  9 1     5 
1>-).  4th  do.  95     7 
Oo.  of  year  83     4 

35     932     227    5 
41     1:38     131     I 
<^3     8:55    647     3 
65    5I56  1 1 48    0 
5'     6!45    838    5 

48   1048     9*29     1 

>5     954    3  35     4 

82    5I85     6'49    4 
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EairaHs  from  Accounts  (fCorn^  XSc.  Aug. 


No.  II. 

An  account  pf  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flonr 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  the  26th  Sept,  1 799  to  26th 
September  1 800 — ^the  Flour  converted  into  Wheat,  by  allowing 
3  cwt.  to  each  quarter. 


Total— ^London 

•Out-Ports 
Scotland 

Grand  total 


Qoar.    Buib. 

558,430  o 
505,243  2 
121,980    4 

I  >i  85,65  3    6 


No.  III. 


Account  of  the  Average  Price  of  the  feveral  forts  of  Grain  for 
England,  from  the  28th  September  1799  to  27th  September 
1800,  dilliuguiftiing  the  price  of  each  quarterly^ 


Average  of  ift  Qnarter 
Ditto       of  2d  do. 
Ditto       of  3d  do. 
Ditto       of  4th  do. 
Ditto  of  the  year 

Per  garter  JVlnche/ler  Meafure. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

8.    d. 

S^.     7 

70  0 

86     I 

75     3 

71  9^ 

Barlty 

Oais. 

s.    d. 

3*     3 
35     3 

45  JC5 
40    8 

38    ^ 

Jieaiu, 

J^eaje. 

8.     d. 

89  I 
102  0 
119  I 
113  10 
106     0 

s.    d. 

43     C 
49   II 

63       2 

J9     8 
53  II 

8.    d.  s.    d. 
60    054     4 
64     2I60  10 

74    4*73  II 
^9    2  65     2 

66  1 1 63     8 

No.  IV. 

Average  Prices  of  Grain  and  Oatmeal  for  Scotland,  from  Septem- 
ber 14.  1799  to  September  13.  1800,  diftinguifhing  the  price  of 
each  quarterly. 


Av.  iflQ. 
Do.  2d  do. 
Do.  3d  do. 
l>j.4thdo. 
Do.  of  year 

Per  garter  IVtnckeJler  Meafure. 

pcrboli 
140M. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

s.    d. 

35    9 

41     I 

63     8 

^5    5 
51     6 

Barley 

8.    d. 
32     2 

138     r 

55  6 

56  II 

45    8 

OaU. 

s.    d 

27    5 
31     I 

47  3 

48  0 

38   S 

Beans. 

s     d. 
48   10 

82     5 
86    9 
68     5 

?eafe. 

s.    d. 
48     9 

54    3 

^S    6 

89      li 
69      5' 

Big. 

meal. 

s.     d. 

70    8 

75  10 
91     5 
95     7 
83     4 

8.    d. 
29     I 

35    4 
49    4 
52     7 
41     7 

u 

s,     d« 
24    li 

3'     4 

42  I 

43  0 

3J    4- 

frtJfnttS  to  the  Houfe  ef  Ginmww . 


count  of  the  quantity  of  Wheat  aB4  Wheaten  Flour  carried 
:oaftwire  from  the  port  of  Iiondon  in  the  laft  ten  years,  dlftin- 
ruifluDg  each  year. 


WhMt. 

mtaicn  Fkur. 

Q.           B. 

Ql           B. 

am  I  ft  Jar 

.  tojiftDee.  1790 

■3.'94    4 

7,9S3     7 

— 

—            1791 

■7,97+    4 

8,473     7 

— 

—            "79» 

".656     4 

8,9R;     0 
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—            '793 

ss^+fifi  J 

6,1+0    0 

—            1794 

43-56?    5 

.0,587     4 
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=      iJ^J 

47.617     J 

'Sft3S4    4 

ic,64S     4 
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84,!ot    f 

11,013     1 
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-            ■79« 

S9.7i,i     S 

11.159     6 

30tliSept.i8oJ 

138,90a    0 

13.164    4 

— 

■'"•J"     f 

:  "."7  7, 

irount  of  the  quantity  of  Wheat  «nd  Wfae|t<p,  Flour  brought 
oaftwife  into  the  Port  uf  J.o|)doa  in  the  b£t  ten  years,  dilfin- 
;uiftiiiig  each  year. 


I  ft  Jan.  to  31ft  Dec.  1790 
—  —  1791 
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—  1798 

—  1799 
jothSept.iSoo 
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332  On  tie  Corn  La4vs.  A\ip 


Oh  the  CORN  LAfVSi 

Exiracl'edi  h  p^^llP^^  <f  ^^^  -K^v.  Mr,  Frndiater^  frotn  the 

Manufcript  Swvey  ofTweedale* 

The  bed  corn  laws  ever  introduced  into  Scotland,  weit 
certainly  the  zi\s  of  Parliament  1449  and  1469;  with  the 
gradual  eitenOon  of  the  principles  of  thefe  ftatutes,  througli, 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  our  Judges  ;  affording  affuranct 
to  the  aMvator  of  tlyefotl^  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labourl 
ami  of  his  capita! y  by  communicating  fecwity  to' his  tenure.  The 
aft  of  Parliament  1 748  falls  undet  the  farfne  defcription  f 
and  much  remains  in  expeftation  from  individual  excrtiofiy 
as  an  enlightened  fenfe  of  felf-tntereft  fhall  gradually  be 
diffiifed  through  the  clafles  of  landed  prop)rietorS|  and  of 
profeffional  farmers,  in  regard  to  the  proper  cbnftruftiun  of 
Icafes. 

In  regard  to  the  com  lavrs,  properly  fo  called,  the  views 
entertained  by  landed  proprietors  and  fanners  feem  to  b^v 
that  the  price  of  corn  ihould  be  artificially  enhanced,  by 
Conftant  bounties  upon  exportation,  and  by  the  prohibitioti 
of  importation,  except  in  clamant  cafes  6f  more  tb^n  ordi^ 
nary  fcarcity  and  dearth.  And,  ^'hen  it  is  confidered  how 
many  excluHve  privileges  have  been  obtained  againft  thefe 
clafTes,  by  the  addrefs  of  merchants  and  manufafturers,  (in 
monopolies  of  the  home  market,  fecnrcd  to  them  by  prohi- 
bitions of  importation  of  fuch  articles  as  they  deal  in ;  in' 
bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  fuch  articles  i  and  mono^ 
police  of  the  home  produced  raw  material  of  their  manufiac- 
ture,  by  prohibitions  of  its  exportation  in  an  unmanufaQured 
flatc) ;  it  is  not  furpriting  that  tlie  former  clafTes  (hould 
bedir  tliemfclves,  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  exclufive  privi^ 
leges  in  counterbalance.  • 

The  clafl'es  of  merchants  and  manufafturers^  (who  have,' 
in  general,  been  more  fuccefsful  in  perfuading  the  public  at 
large  of  the  coincidence  of  the  ptiblic  gdod  with  thenr  private 
views),  feem  to  ailfi,  cither  at  allowing  the  market  or  grain 
to  take  its  natural  courfe,  without  encouragement  of  botinties 
upon  exportation,  or  prohibitions  of  importation  of  that  of 
foreign  growth  -,  or  elie  at  the  prohibition  of  exportation,  an<l 
encouragement  of  importation :  that  com  being  in  low.  price jf 
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.rages  (which,  upon  an  average,  arc  fuppofcd  to  bear  a  pro- 
soriion  to  the  price  of  grain),  may  alfo  kec:p  low  in  propor- 
ion,  and  allow  them  to  afford  the  articles  of  maiiufafture  at 
:hat  low  rate  which  ihnll  fccure  a  preference  in  the  competi- 
:ion,  either  of  the  home  or  foreign  markets. 

The  Legiflature  fev!ms  to  (leer  a  middle  courfe,  in  com-* 
promifing  thefe  oppolite  views ;  though,  were  it  not  for 
the  difficulties,  nearly  infuperable,  which  occur  in  alter- 
ing fyilems,  long  eltablilhed  and  interwoven  into  lb  many 
iifFerent  connections  and  dependencies,  it  might  probably 
l>c  *  more  beneficial  to  lay  every  thing  open,  in  regard  to 
manufa^ure  and  commerce^  as  well  as  the  market  of 
yfain. 

To  prevent  the  price  of  grain  from  falling  too  low,  to  the 
iifcouragement  of  agriculture,  the  Corn  laws,  at  a  certain  rate 
>f  price,  prohibit  importation ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  price 
inks  ilill  lower,  allow  of  exportation,  or  encourage  it  with 
I  Icfs  or  greater  bounty.  To  prevent,  on  the  other  hand, 
:he  price  from  advancing  too  high,  to  the  difcouragement  of 
nanufafturers,  the  ports  are  opened  for  importation,  and 
exportation  is  prohibited,  at  a  certain  height  of  price  ;  and> 
n  proportion  as  the  price  increafes,  a  lefs  or  greater  bounty 
\%  allowed  upon  importation.  A  fyftem,  thus  profefTmg  ta 
embrace,  at  once,  two  objedis  of  fuch  important  magnitude, 
IS  the  encouragement  both  of  the  agricultural  and  the  manu- 
'a£turing  interefts  of  the  country,  wears  a  mod  alluring  ap-* 
xarance,  highly  fafcinating  to  the  imagination  of  every  maa 
>f  public  fpirit,  and  enlarged  views.  It  feems  doubtful^ 
lowever,  if  the  efFe£k  correfponds  to  the  magniiicence  of  the 
>rofe(Iiori. 

The  intention  of  the  Com  law  fyftem  feems  to  have  been, 
•>s  force  of  continual  interference  of  regulation,  to  keep  the 
3rices  as  near  as  may  be  to  a  medium ;  either  the  natural 
ncdium  of  the  market  \  or,  perhaps,  (as  near  as  could  be 
j^uciTed)  to  a  medium  a  little  exceeding  the  natural,  in 
Favour  of  home  agriculture  ;  or  a  little  below  it,  in  favour  of 
manufadlures.  It  feems,  however,  exceedingly  diificult  to 
afcertain  the  natural  medium  in  a  commodity  lo  flu^uating 
in  price )  and,  of  courfe,  to  fix  the  exifting  rates  of  market  . 
at  which  exportation  or  importation  Ihould  be  encouraged 
or  prohibited,  fo  as  to  be  certain,  whether  the  regulations^ 
Po  far  as  they  go,  ihall  have  the  effe^l  intended,  or  an  oppo- 
(ite  one ;  unlefs,  indeed,  a  medium  is  intended,  fo  widely 
ieviating  from  the  natural,  as  to  allow  of  no  riik  or  miftake  y 
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which)  however,  feems  never  to  have  been  the  objbA  in 
view.     It  feems  alfo  equally  difTicult  to  come  at  the  real  ilate 
of  the  exiding  rate  of  the  market,  from  a  proper  claffification 
of  the  country  into  diftrifts,  from  whence  to  take  retumSf 
upon  which  to  form  an  average  y  as  alfo  to  obtain  the  tmtf 
return,  when  fuch  claffification  has  been  made*    To  tsdce  the 
seturn,  meanwhile,  from  particular  ports,  without  a  general 
average  of  the  country,  cither  as  the  rule  for  opening  or  (hot- 
ting that  port,  or  other  ports,  would  feem  to  lay  the  fyftem 
open  to  the  interefted  machinations  of  individuab,  or  final! 
combinations.     It  is  evident,  alfo,  that  the  rates  fixed  upon 
muft  be  altered  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  value  of  money  \  and  that,  too,  at  fiiorter  pe- 
riods, in  proportion  ad  the  medium  fixed  upon  as  the  one 
aimed  at,  deviates  little  from  the  natural. 

A  fydera  embracing  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  ob}e£l8,  muft 
necefTarily  be  complex  in  its  arrangements,  diflicnlt  in  eze^ 
cution,  and  probably  open  to  more  fources  of  error,  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  complexity — and  the  queftion  (till  recurs^  Cm 
bono  7 

If,  as  has  been  alleged,  the  quantity  of  import  and  export 
of  grain  bears  but  a  very  inconfiderable  proportion  to  the 
internal  confumpr  of  Great  Britain ;  in  that  cafe,  the  effe& 
of  all  regulations  mult  be  inconfiderable.     But,  farther,  laws 
of  this  nature  have,  indir<:*£^ly,  a  rea£tion,  which,  in  a  great 
meafure,  balances  the  action  they  are  intended  dire&ly  to 
produce.     In  encouraging,  by  a  bounty,  exportation  in  cheaq[r 
years,  they  forct  out  more  of  that  plenty  than  would  natur- 
ally have  flowed  out  of  itfelf ;  and,  confequently,  prevent, 
ib  far  as  their  operation  goes,  the  remainder  of  that  jdenty^ 
which  otherwife  would   have  reded,  from  alleviating  the 
\  dearth  of  a  fucceeding  year  of  fcarcity.     In  like  manner,  in 
dear  years,  the  importation  Jorcedj  by  a  bounty,  above  what 
would  have  been  imported  from  cheaper  countries,  from  a 
view  to  the  profit  naturally  afforded  by  the  high  price  of  the 
home  market,  has  an  equal  tendency,  fo  far  as  it  goes,  ta 
depiefs  the  prices,  in  fucceeding  years  of  plenty  and  cheap* 
nefb,  below  the  level  to  which  they  would  have  falkn.     If 
thei'e  interferences  had   any  fenfible  efFe£k  in  heightening 
natural  tendencies,   it  would  feem,   therefore,  to  he  of  a 
double  nature,  and  to  operate  to  the  heightening  of  prices  in 
a  dear  year,  and  lowering  them  in  a  cheap  year ;  as  well  aa 
to  heightening  them  iit  a  cheap  year,  and  lowering  them  in 
A  dear  year. 
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If  Com  laws  are  intended  merely  to  keep  the  marlcets  at 
heir  natural  medium  *,  as  their  tfk6t  muft  be  inconfiderable 
my  way  in  heightening  thofe  tendencieSj  which  operate  of 
liemfelves ;  and  as  the  excefs  of  effed  produced  by  them^ 
iboTC  that  of  natural  tendencies,  tends  as  much,  in  one  way^^ 
lo  difturb,  as,  in  another,  to  prefenre  the  equilibrium  $  in  all 
probability,  it  might  be  as  well  to  leave  things  entirely  to 
their  natural  courfe ;  except,  perhaps,  in  cafes  of  very  dif- 
trei&ng  dearth,  when  it  might  be  proper  to  increafe  that 
imporution,  which  would  naturally  take  place,  by  a  bounty  ; 
though,  even  in  fuch  cafes,  mudh  difcretion  is  neceflary }  and 
all  buftling  ihould  be  avoided,  left  violent  ifiterference  ihould 
excite  alarm,  and  (as  in  feafon  1795)  augment  thofe  evils  it 
was  intended  to  cure. 

When  the  difficulties  of  framing  a  fyftem  upon  proper  prin- 
ciples are  confidered,  and  the  chance  of  its  being  erroneous 
from  the  firft ;  the  complicated  arrangements  neceflary  to 
keep  the  fyftem  agoing,  with  the  numberlefs  chances  of  error 
through  the  whole  detail  of  pra&ical  execution )  and  the  fmall 
tStGt  to  be  produced  in  all  ordinary  cafes ;  it  will  probably 
appear,  that  a  continually  operating  (yftem  would  be  attended 
with  no  benefit  which  would  counterbalance  the  trouble  of 
putting  the  regulations  in  force  ;  and  that  no  interference  is 
xequifite,  but  in  extreme  cafes  of  dearth  or  cheapnefs. 

The  market  of  com  is  always  precarious  \  but  the  oonftant 
intermeddling  nature  of  a  fyftem  of  continually  a&ing  regu-^ 
lations,  (which,  upon  fmall  variation  of  price,  interfere,  by 
bounties  or  prohibitions,  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  to  change 
the  data  of  the  merchant's  calculation),  has  apparently,  m 
fome  degree,  a  tendency  to  introduce  greater  uncertainty  into 
the  trade ;  making  it  become  more  a  fubje£l  of  gambling 
fpeculation  to  defperate  adventurers,  and  excluding  from  it 
ail  the  more  fteady  and  fober'-minded* 

Confiderable  alarm,  in  regard  to  the  declining  ftate  of 
agriculture  through  the  kingdom,  feems  to  have  been  excit- 
ed by  the  publication  of  Colonel  Uirom,  upon  the  Com 
Laws  1 790.  From  that  publication  it  would  appear,  that, 
from  the  year  1688  till  about  the  year  1750,  (a  period,  dur- 
ing which  the  Corn  Laws  were  moft  favourable  to  exporta- 
tion, and  inimical  to  the  importation  of  foreign  "grain),  our 
export  of  grain  gradually  increafed,  till  it  rofe  to  an  annual 
average  of  800,000  quarters  above  our  imports ;  but  that, 
from  that  period,  a  melancholy  reveffe  took  place,  in  confe* 
quence,  as  is  alleged,  of  a  change  of  fyftem  to  one  led  61- 
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{^  out  of  the  queftion.  In  the  cafe  of  money  lent  for  Hati 
for  mutual  accommodation,  upon  mere  principles  of  eqnitf^ 
at  feems  perfefUy  juft  that  the  hire  or  imereft  (hould  not  oe 
determined  in  an  uivariable  fpe(^ific  proportion  to  the  eqii- 
tal  advancedi  or  at  fo  much  per  cent.;  but  that  the  lender 
fliould  receive  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  pnofit 
which  the  ufe  of  money  can  afibfd :  Nor  can  any  ftftndaid 
be  devifed  for  apportionattng  the  refpe^ve  ihares  of  profit 
betwixt  the  borrower  and  lender,  but  the  ezifting  rate  of 
the  money  market.  Where  capital  is  fcarce  in  proportioatD 
induftry,  and  its  profits  confequently  high^  an  higher  rsiB 
of  intereft  will  be  afforded  by  the  induftnous  for  the  ufe  of 
capital :  Where  the  reverfe  takes  place,  the  rate  of  intereft 
muft  be  beat  down  by  the  competition  of  capital  for  em- 
ployment :  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  iniquity  in  de^ 
manding  more,  or  offering  lefs  for  the  ule  of  money,  ac- 
cording as  the  market  will  allow,  than  for  any  other  ardcle 
in  commerce.  All  laws  counterafiing  thefe  natural  tenden- 
cies, will  themfelves  be  counterafted*  Laws,  fixing  the 
maximum  of  intereft,  and  condemning  an  higher  rate  under 
the  name  of  ufury,  are  evaded,  in  diiguifing  the  intereft  tc- 
ceived  under  the  names  of  premiums  for  the  riflt^  copartne- 
ries, &c. — devices,  to  which  the  conveniency  of  traders  will 
give  rife,  and  which  the  laws  will  afterwards  recognife  and 
lan£lion,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Laws,  in  regard  to  the  markets  of  grain,  originating  in 
mobbifh  inftigation,  have  fometimcs  fixed  a  maximum  price, 
but  never  a  minimum :  In  the  fame  manner,  laws,  in  regard 
to  the  ufe  of  money,  have,  in  every  country  where  they  ex- 
ift,  (liown  an  anxiety  merely  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  inte- 
reft, and  to  brand  all  excefs  with  the  imputation  of  crimi-< 
nality ;  and  probably,  in  almoft  every  language,  there  is  a 
term  equivalent  to  the  term  u/ury^  and,  like  it,  implying 
blame.  It  feems  probable,  that  laws  againft  ufury  have  ge-» 
nerally  been  enadted,  when  Itgiflators  were  either  money- 
borrowers  and  fpendthrifts,  or  idle  beggars. 

The  legal  rate  of  intereft  is  diiFerent  in  every  different  na^ 
tion  ;  it  has  varied  in  every  particular  nation,  at  difterent  pe- 
riods :  The  criminality  of  ufury  cannot  then  confift  in  ex- 
a£iing  five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent,  for  tlie  ufe  of  money ; 
but  in  exafting  more  than  the  ufual  rate  of  the  market.  In 
all  optional  tranfaAions,  the  rate  of  intereft  might  certaun- 
ly  be  left  to  tlie  difcretion  of  parties,  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
any  other  marketable  commodity :  Nor  does  there  appear 
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tf  call  for  the  ftatutory  tonftru&ion  of  fraud,  in  the 

m  rf  more  hire  for  the  ufe  (f  money  than  the  market  rate^  into 

fpecific  crime ;  more  than  in  that  rf  exoBing  more  tha$^ 
miit  rate  for  the  ufe  of  a  horfe^  or  the  dafs  labour  of  a  nuuim 
liere  feems  even  lefs  neceffity  for  legiflative  interference  to 
nard  againft  impoGtion  in  bargahis  about  money,  than  ia 
irgains  about  almoft  any  other  fpecies  of  commodity :  For, 
mreas  the  quality  of  every  other  commodity  may  varv  ad 
^mtum^  under  one  and  the  fame  denomination  ;  me  deno- 
limited  money,  fpecified  in  the  bargain,  is  always  of  an  af- 
srtained  value  at  the  time.  The  horie  I  hire,  or  buy,  may 
e  in  any  degree  feryiceabie  or  unferviceable ;  and  the  work«f 
lan  I  hire,  may  perform  a  good  or  bad  day's  work ;  but  the 
limber  of  guineas  or  (hillings,  for  t^e  ufe  of  which  I  cooi* 
*9£kj  muft  prove,  upon  delivery,  eza£Uy  what  I  contraAed 
sr. 

Art  may,  no  doubt,  take  advantage  of  ignorance  and  fini-« 
licity,  in  exa£ling  more  than  market  value  for  the  ufe  o£ 
loncy,  as  well  as  in  other  things.  There  feems,  however, 
o  amgnable  reafon,  why  fuch  nauds  might  not  be  left  lii 
eprofecuted  91  (:ommon  law,  as  well  as  other  frauds* 
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PART    IV. 


Agricultural  Intelligence. 


The  weather,  during  the  two  firft  months  of  the  Summfr 
quarteri  was  uncomnionly  dry  ;  and  apprehenfions  were  g^ 
nerally  entertained  that  the  growing  crops  would  thereby  be 
ilinted  and  injured.  The  genial  rains,  which  prevailed  hi 
July,  have,  however,  in  a  great  meafure,  renioved  thcfe  ap- 
prehenfions ;  and,  if  fucceeded  by  funfhine  and  heat,  there 
is  great  caufe  to  hope,  that,  except  upon  the  dry  gravelly 
foils,  a  full  average  crop  will  be  reaped. 

The  feverity  or  the  drought  curtailed  the  hay  crop  in  fe- 
veral  di(lri£ls,  and  rendered  the'  pafture  fields  barren  and 
unprodu£iive.  Hence,  the  prices  of  fat  cattle  and  (heep 
have  continued  very  high  ;  nor  is  there  much  room  to  he* 
lieve  that  full  markets  will  be  procured  for  fome  time,  as 
the  ufual  fequence  has  been  limited  by  the  fcarcity  of  lean 
ftock,  and  the  poverty  of  the  paftures.  The  greatnefs  of 
the  demand  has  occafioned  cattle  to  be  flaughtered  as  faft  as 
they  were  ready  for  the  knife  ;  and  perhaps  lefs  land  is  un- 
der grafs  this  year  than  ordinary,  as  the  high  price  of  grain 
occafioned  ;;n  extenfion  of  tillage  in  many  places. 

Few  feafons  have  permitted  the  naked  fallows  and  turnip 
lands  to  be  fo  well  wrought  as  the  prefcnt  one ;  and  the 
quantity  of  acres  fown  with  turnips  is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  hitherto  known.  The  drought,  however,  has  been  un- 
friendly to  the  braird  of  this  valuable  plant  upon  the  hard 
lands  ;  and,  except  upon  foft  foils,  the  appearance  is  not 
very  promifing.  Potatoes  are  this  year  greatly  aSefled  with 
the  cNt'/y  which  perhaps  proceeds  from  the  general  ripenefs 
of  the  root  lall  year — no  other  caufe  can  be  fatisfaflorily 
afligned. 

The  grain  markets  have  fluftuatcd  much  in  the  courfe  of 
thefc  months.  In  May  and  June,  when  large  importations 
of  American  flour  took  place,  a  great  declenfion  was  felt ; 
but,  of  late,  the  rife  has  been  equally  rapid,  efpecially  in 
^he  article  '^f  wheat.     Without  tbefe  immenfe  importations^ 
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an  abfolute  famine  would  have  prevailed ;  it  being  com- 
puted, upon  good  authority,  that  their  extent,  in  vtrheat  and 
flour,  has  been  equal  to  one  half  of  what  the  market  couU 
receive  from  the  prorluce  of  lad  year's  crop, 

Notwith (landing  the  perilous  fituation  in  which  the  coun« 
try  has  flood,  for  the  two  paft  years,  with  regard  to  a  fup^ 
ply  of  provifions ;  and  that  the  nation,  in  the  courfe  of 
twelve  months,  hns  been  drained  of  ten  millions  of  monef, 
in  purchafing  fuppHes,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our 
own  produce,  it  gives  us  pain  to  remark,  that  rio  eiFeftual 
incafure  has  been  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  fuch  cala- 
mities. It  is  obvious,  that  an  extenfion  of  tillage  is  the  only 
method  by  which  they  can  be  averted  ;  and  that  this  exten- 
Con  can  only  be  accomplifhed,  by  bringing  into  cultivation  a 
portion  of  the  land  prefently  cjilled  wq/lfi  which,  in  numerous 
ihftances,  is  capable  of  yielding  the  mofl  |>rollfic  crops.  £x<*' 
(sedations  were  univerfally  entertained,  that  fpme  means 
or  other  would  be  ufed  to  remove  the  legal  obftacles  which 
ftand  in  the  way  of  thefe  lands  being  cultivated ;  but,  we 
are  forry  to  fay,  they  are  not  realifed.  So  far  from  that,  the 
laudable  endeavours  of  thofe  who  promoted  and  recom- 
inended  a  melioration  fo  beneficial,  have  been  reprobated 
and  ftigmatifed,  anti  that  by  perfons  without  whofe  aid  it  is 
unneceifary  to  expecl  it  can  be  accomplifhed.  In  a  word^ 
not  a  fhadow  of  hope  remains,  that  any  other  fyflem  will 
be  adopted  for  bringing  thcfe  lands  into  a  cultivateable  flate, 
than  the  tedious,  expenfive,  and  complicated  one  pradlifed 
fince  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Inftead  of  cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot  by  a  fingle  flroke,  we  will  fumble 
and  work  away  in  attempting  to  loofe  it ;  and,  according  to 
calculations  that  have  been  made,  it  will  take  two  centuries 
to  accompli  Hi  an  obje£t  which  might  be  attained  by  one 
Ample  enatlmcnt.       • 

To  what  are  we  to  afcribe  the  averfion  manifefled  againft 
a  general  divifion  of  the  wafle  lands?  Does  it  proceed 
from  a  fear,  that,  by  extending  the  breadth  of  cultivate-* 
able  land,  the  value  of  the  article,  or  that  of  the  produce 
arifing  from  it,  will  be  lefTened  ?  If  this  were  really  the 
cafe,  our  condu£l  would  be  fomething  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Spice  Iflands,  who  are  faid  to 
burn  their  commodities,  in  order  that  the  market,  may  not 
be  overflocked.  Or  does  it  proiceed  from  the  apprehenfions 
of  another  clafs,  that  their  revenues  would  be  leflened  in 
coofequence  of  fuch  lands  being  exonerated  from  certain 
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burdensi  to  which  the  old  cultivateable  lands  ^re  geneially 
liable  ?  The  increafe  of  luxury  and  population  will  efiec- 
tually  prevent  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  old  culdnte- 
able  land)  allowing  that  everjr  field  in  the  kingdom  wa8  im- 
proved :  and  as  for  the  intereft  of  the  other  clafsi  it  does 
not  appear  how  any  injury  could  be  fuftained  by  thenii  ia 
eonfequence  of  a  divifion ;  nay,  rather,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
would  be  benefited,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  por« 
tion  fet  apart  for  their  behoof»  in  the  event  of  fuch  a  ma^ 
fure  being  adopted. 

We  have  not  les^med  whether  the  Board  of  Agricoltnre 
have  adjudged  the  feveral  premiums  offered  for  Eflays  **  up- 
on the  bed  method  of  converting  grafs  land  to  tillage,  and 
reftoring  it  to  grafs  in  an  improved  (late  ;*'  nor  that  any 
meafure  has  been  taken  by  them,  in  eonfequence  of  the  r&> 
commendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
further  than  oflering  thefe  premiums.    We  confefst  we  were 
sot  very  fanguine  that  much  good  would  follow  the  recom- 
mendation, though  it  was  undoubtedly  well  meant.    UnleCs 
under  the  prefliire  of  difficulties  like  thofe  experienced  im 
two  years  back,  no  temptation  can  be  ftrong  enough  to  in- 
duce Englifh  proprietors  to  allow  their  grafs  lands  to  be 
broke  up,  fo  long  as  the  tithe  fvftem  continues  upon  its 
prefent  footing.     It  is  demonftraDlc,  that  the  extra  tithe, 
which  in  that  cafe  would  be  payable,  is  nearlv  equal  to  the 
increafed  rent  that  would  be  drawn;   therefore,  however 
much  the  public  would  be  benefited  by  fuch  a  converGon, 
(and  we  confefs  the  benefit  would  be  immenfe),  ftill  the  in- 
dividual proprietor  would  derive  little  advantage  from  break- 
ing up  thefe  lands,  feeing  that  the  increafed  rent  would  chief- 
ly be  pocketed  by  a  third  perfon,  while  the  land  woul4  be  ex- 
pofed  to  wafte  and  deterioration  in  eonfequence  of  the  con- 
verfion. 


Extracts  from  Original  Communications. 

SCOTLAND. 

A  Scotch  gentleman,  on  a  tour  through  the  Weft  of  England 
and  Wales,  writes  to  the  Condudors,  of  date  July  ii»  at  follows: 

**  In  an  excurfioo  which  I  have  made  from  Edinburgh,  hj 
Hawick,  Carlifle,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Shrewibury,  &c«  I  have 
unifornily  found  that  the  wheat  crop  is  excellent,  and  that  oats, 
on  all  the  moorifh  and  damp  foils,  are  alfo  good,  though  thej  have 
generally  failed  on  the  gravelly  and  fandy  lands^  in  the  fame  de«) 
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gree  as  lad  yean  Barley  is  bat  indifferent  \  few  inftances  of  a 
^od  crop  :  In  Wales,  it  is  beih  Rye  hai  all  along  been  good« 
So  few  peas  and  beana^  are  Town  in  the  tra6l  through  which  I 
paffedy  that  thefe  grains  are  not  wofth  mentioning.  Very  little 
artificial  grafs  is  to  be  feen  after  pafling  Middleton,  in  Mid -Lo- 
thian ;  but  the  meadow  hay  is  generally  good*  Turnips  were 
pretty  forward  in  the  Scottifh  part  of  the  tour,  and  in  Cumber- 
land and  Wtdmorcland  \  farther  fouth,  a  few  fields  are  oalj 
difcernible,  and  thefe  they  are  ilill  fowing  in  the  broad-caft  man- 
ner. Potatoes  have  abounded  in  the  whole  trafi,  particalarly 
In  Lancafhire  and  Chefhire  \  and,  were  it  not  for  the  almoft  uni- 
Verfal  pradtice  of  jtlanting  them  in  lazy  beds,  at  tbich  as  a  btJ 
tfo/iioni^  from  the  great  appearance  ofthe  foliage,  a  prodigious 
return  might  be  eicpedted.  The  cuf/  prevails,  lc&  ot  mOre^  %* 
mong  them,  every  where.  Failure  grafs,  owing  to  the  vehe- 
ment drou)^ht,  has  been  burnt  up  onadl  the  light  lands  ;  but,  on 
mofiy  and  I'wampy  foils,  the  appearance  it  excellent }  and  the  crof 
of  cheefe  Is  expeded  to  turn  out  well.  Fruit  is  this  feafon  muca 
better  than  la  It )  yet  they  talk  that  it  has  failed  farther  fouth-« 
ward.  With  relped  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  hiirveft,  you  will 
be  furprifed  to  leam^  that,  except  in  Cumberland  and  Wdftmore- 
land,  it  will  be  later  than  in  Mid-Lothian,  particularly  in  the 
counties  of  Chefier,  Salop,  and  Montgomery,  where  they  will  be 
at  lead  a  week  behind  us. — (^SetfaribtrOb/ervmtionsby  tbeftme 
gtmtUman.p.  353.^ 

ExiraB  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  bumfries^fiite^  lyh 

**  We  had  an  agreeable  feed-time  :  but,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  1  ll  of  July,  received  little  or  no  raio,  whicih  has  in- 
jured our  crop!?,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  lower  parts  of  Annan- 
dale,  exceedingly.  Three  nights  of  froft,  viz.  on  the  1 0th,  llth» 
and  J  2th  June,  dcflroyed  the  braird  of  turnips,  and  blafted  toe 
potatoes,  particularly  thofe  dieltered  by  woods  and  hedges  )  in 
expofed  ihuations,  they  efcaped,  in  confequence  of  the  wmd  pre* 
venting  the  hoar<»fr9(l  or  riue  from  remaining  upon  them.  We 
don^t  fow  much  wheat ;  but  what  we  have,  looks  to  be  good, 
as  the  ground,  by  being  early  covered,  kept  out  the  drought. 
We  have  a  few  oats  dill  in  hand,  which  fell  from  6s.  to  7s.  6d. 
^r  Winchciler  bufliel ;  but  as  for  barley  and  wheat,  none  of 
thefe  grams  are,  I  believe,  in  the  country,  except  in  the  hands 
^f  the  manufacturers.  It  is  a  pleafant  circumftance,  that  har* 
\rc(\  is  fo  near  at  hand,  that  the  country  may  meet  with  relief 
From  the  diflrefs  fo  feverely  felt.  I  (hall  cut  both  barley  and  whea^ 
sy  the  end  of  the  month^  if  the  weather  proves  {avourable^  but 
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the  recent  rains,  vrhich  have  mended  our  profpeft  in  manj  re- 
fpedls,  may  probably  retard  that  important  piece  of  rural  labour 
longer  than  we  imagine. 

"  Great  improvements  are  going  forward  upon  Earl  Manf- 
field'^s  lands  in  Locbar  Mo/s^  and  I  hope  the  fuccefs  will  be  eqnal 
to  the  vigour  and  fpirit  difplaycd  in  the  feveral  undertakings.  I 
could  wi(Ii  to  fee  a  general  fpirit  of  improvement  diflemioated  a* 
mong  our  great  people,  as  fo  much  of  the  country  might  be  im- 
proved with  advantage,  both  to  them  and  to  the  public.  I  no* 
tice,  that  Lord  Carrington^s  bill  for  facilitating  the  divifion  of^ 
and  inclofing  the  wade  lands  in  England*  is  poftponed ;  which 
will  be  a  national  lofs,  as  more  money  has  been  expended  in  por« 
chafing  foreign  corn,  within  thefe  two  years,  than  would  be  re« 
quired  to  improve  all  thp  wade  lands  of  the  kingdom/' 

Caitkntfs  ^larterly  Report. 

The  weather  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  being  fa- 
▼curable,  feed-work  of  all  kinds  was  accomplithed  in  a  very  per- 
itSt  manner.  In  June,  the  weather  continued  alfo  dry,  which 
admitted  complete  judice  being  beftowed  in  working  the  tomip 
land  \  and,  within  thefe  eight  days,  we  have  had  moil  fealbnable 
rains,  which,  it  is  truded,  will  procure  us  an  abundant  crop. 

Prices  of  grain  declined  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  they  have  agaio 
advanced  confiderably.  It  is  believed  the  advance  will  not  con- 
tinue, as  the  potatoe  crop  is  at  hand  ^  upon  which  root  the  lower 
cdafles  are  chieiiy  fupported.  Hay  is  felling  at  I2d«  and  i^d*  per 
done  from  the  tramp  rick,  filack  cattle  ate  higher  than  the  old* 
ed  man  living  in  this  country  remembers,  and  the  demand  very 
great  ^  circumdances  much  in  favour  of  the  Highland  parts  of 
the  county  ^  a  great  number  of  lean  dock  remaining  oa  handy 
when  the  advance  took  pkce.  'July  ii. 

We  have  been  favoured,  by  a  friend,  with  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  dated  Fermy^  z^^ 
June  1801. 

"  There  is  certainly,  in  this  country,  an  excellent  field  for 
agricultural  improvement.  The  foil  is  in  general  better,  and 
much  more  uniform,  than  in  Scotland,  being  modly  of  a  light 
nature,  a  great  part  of  it  upon  limedone,  and  very  eafily  worked  \ 
but  then  we  \^^x\tf£curity»  Under  good  management,  excellent 
crops  of  all  kinds  are  produced,  as  the  foil  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  moiilnefs  of  the  climate.  This  is  evinced  by  the  greatncft 
of  the  wheat  crops  upon  the  high  grounds ;  and  by  the  prodoe- 
tivenefs  of  the  orchards,  of  which  we  have  a  confidexable  ims> 
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ber  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  have  no  fuch  things  as  clay  or 
carfe  foils.  The  difpofition  of  the  proprietors  in  favour  of  re« 
fpedable  tenants,  is  conipicuous,  and  no  objedlioBS  to  long  leafes 
(fay  for  99  years,  or  for  three  lives  and  31  years)  are  offered. 
The  moft  refpefVablc  profeflional  people  are  thofe  upon  (lore 
£inns  ;  and,  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tippetary*  they  are 
oomerous.  The  infecurity  in  this  country,  arifes  froni  difpof- 
felling  the  old  tenantry,  who  will  rather  ftanre  as  mailers,  thaa 
live  comfortably  as  fervants  ;  but,  in  fome  places,  fiurms  are  to 
be  had  where  this  circuilidance  does  not  operate }  and,  in  fuch 
ituations,  the  fpeculation  generally  turns  out  welL  The  fer- 
vants here  are  much  the  fame  as  with  you,  not  the  worfe  of  be- 
ing looked  after  ^  but  I  find  them  apt  enough  to  learn  any  things 
and  1  have  three  or  four  as  good  ploughmep  as  may  be  defired. 

Roxburgh/hire  ^jtartirly  kepori. 

The  crop  was  rather  in  a  lickliih  fituation  of  late ;  and  It  is  dif« 
ficolt  to  fay,  to  what  extent  it  may  be  benefited  by  the  raina 
lyhich  have  lately  fallen.  The  wheats  look  well,  fo  does  the  bar<> 
ley.  Oats,  both  early  and  late,  are  very  (hort  ^  but,  after  all,  pro- 
mife  a  fair  return  fier  acre.  Beans  and  peas  fet  well.  Fotatoea 
have  greatly  recovered  within  thefe  few  weeks,  and  may  be  er*^ 
pe6ted  more  prolific  than  they  were  in  the  two  preceding  years. 
Clover  and  rye-grafs,  for  hay,  are  but  indifferent  ^  but  the  mea- 
dow lands  will  yield  a  decent  crop  :  of  thefe,  we  have  only  « 
fmall  quantity.  Turnips  brairded  partially }  and  ujion  the  hard 
lands  they  have  but  lately  appeared.  If  the  turnip  crop  had  been 
generally  good,  there  is  caufe  to  believe,  that  (lock  to  eat  thena 
would  not  have  been  procured,  this  county  having  been  morf 
drained  of  lean  beads  than  at  any  time  within  our  remembranco. 

At  Yetboime  fair,  lambs  fold  at  the  enormous  advance  of  eight 
and  ten  (hillings  above  laff  yearns  prices.  Black  cattle*  of  all 
ages,  and  milch  cows  likewife  fell  very  high,  and  continue  upoa 
the  advance.  Prime  beef  is  worth  ^d.  per  lib*,  which  is  a  lure 
proof  of  a  fcarcity. 

Long  wool  has  been  much  wanted,  and,  of  courfe^  has  beea 
bought  up  at  a  confiderable  advance  \  the  rife  upon  (hort  wool  ia 
not  fo  great.  Few  falmon  have  been  caught  this  Summer  in  the 
Tweed,  owing  to  the  great  drought,  which  rendered  the  river 
fmaller  than  common  ;  bat  fince  the  rains,  they  are  getting  theoa 
in  great  quantities.  We  have  Itttle  grain  ;  and  at  Berwick,  they 
ire  obliged  to  fupply  themfelves  by  importation,  which  is  a  reij 

locommon  circum(ibinci.«— <-yv{r  >  7* 
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Dumfries  ^iorterly  Report. 

Tliecorn  market,  (ince  reaping  the  lad  crop,  has  varied  coafi* 
derably.   Along  the  well  fide  of  the  ifland,  the  crop  appeared,  and 
turned  out  better  than  an  average  :  And  farmers,  unacquainted 
with  the  deficiency  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  country,  began  with 
felling  very  far  below  the  prices  of  the  preceding  Summer*    la 
06lober  and  November,  oat  meal  fold  from  3s.  4d.  to  4^.  the 
done — Barley   did  not  exceed  7s.  the  bufhel,  till  Chriftmis. 
from  that  time,  it  rofe  till  March  ;  when  oat  meal  was  at 
5s.  lod.,  and  barley  at  los.  6d,  From  March  till  June,  they  fell 
gradually  to  48.  6d,  the  (lone  for  meal,  and  8s.  the  buOiel  for  bar* 
ley  'f  which  feemed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  good  feafon,  and  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen.  In  June,  the  drought,  and  particularly  the 
froQs,  raifed  the  prices  again ,  and  they  are  now  about  5s.  for 
oat  meal,  48.  for  barley  meal,  and  8s.  6d.  for  barley.    Wheat  it 
not  a  general  crop  in  Dumfries(hire,but  is  more  fo  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  :  It  was  very  good  lad  year,  and  the  prices  have 
been  much  about  the  rate  of  the  Haddington  market.    Potatoes 
were  generally  a  fmall  crop,  particularly  on  light  grounds.  They 
were  good  in  quality,  and  were  kept  up  by  the  fiarmers  at  ex- 
treme prices.  Through  the  Winter,  and  early  part  of  the  Spring, 
they  were  fo  high  as  5s.  the  cwt.    Very  many,  however,  miffed 
their  market  $  and,  in  April  and  May,  had  to  fell  as  low  as  3St 
and  2s.  6d. 

Theprefent  crop  of  all  kinds  feemed  to  offer  extremely  well  till 
June,  when  the  drought  appeared  to  injure  every  thing  upon  light 
lands,  particularly  upon  fandy  gravels  ^  and  more  efpecially  tbofe 
along  the  cdafl,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county :  while  the 
ilronger  lands,  in  good  order,  were  not  materially  affeded.  The 
frofts,  in  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  14th  June,  were  pretty  gene* 
ral,  and  gave  a  check  to  potatoes  upon  low  and  flat  grounds.  The 
moderate  rains,  which  came  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and 
flill  continue,  have  revived  the  potatoes,  and  all  other  crops  }  and 
they  are  now  as  forward  and  promifing,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
fecolleflion  df  any  perfon.  Even  the  potatoes,  which  appeared  to 
be  injured  by  the  fro(l,have  got  the  better  in  a  great  degree  ;  and 
it  is  my  own  opinion,  they  will  be  a  good  crop,  though  fome  people 
think  otherwife.   Oats,  from  the  good  feed  time,  and  kindly  fiate 
jf  the  land,  and  the  pcrfedt  quality  of  the  feed,  feeni  renarkably 
7lofe  ;  and  the  early  oats,  which  are  generally  of  the  Friezelaad 
<.ind,  are  forward  and  regular.     Common  oats,  which  were  late 
n  fowing,  are  lefs  fo.  The  new  kind  of  oats,  called  POUU90  Ml/, 
^hich  are  not  fu  forward  as  the  early,  nor  fo  late  as  the  common 
^ats,  feem  alfo  very  abundant ;  and  promife  to  be  a  great  acqai'' 
i»inn,  if  they  have  not  defeds  which  arc  not  yet  obfcrred*    But 
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tbey  were  fcarce  known  till  lad  year,  and  tbe  feafon  was  fo  £1- 
▼ourable  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  nothing  could  be  injur- 
ed. The  produce  of  them,  laft  year,  was  from  ten  to  twenty 
fold  :  and  I  have  heard  of  much  more.  They  are  very  gei^eral- 
1/  fown  this  year.  In  three  months  hence,  you  may  be  inform- 
fed  more  particularly  of  their  produce,  and  nature.  Wheat  ap- 
pears a  very  abundant  crop  \  and  barley  has  not  at  any  time  lootr 
cd  better,  or  more  forward.  Nothing  but  wet  and  cold  weather^ 
in  the  two  enfuing  months,  can,  in  all  likelihood,  prevent  one  of 
the  earliei}  and  moft  abundant  harveits  that  has  been  in  the  me- 
mory of  man. 

The  price  of  live  ftock,  of  all  kinds,  fet  out  high  in  the  Spring, 
gnd  has  increafed  gradually  till  the  prefent  day.  Cattle^  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  age  to  be  fed  the  prefent  feafon,  are  beyond  the 
price  of  any  former  time.  Sheep  of  all  kinds  are  fo  alfo  \  but 
more  particularly  lambs,  and  year-olds.  Wool  markets,  for  this 
jear*s  clip,  are  juft  openin?  ;  and  confidered  to  be  at  prefeut 
libont  lofier  cent,  above  laft  year.  Jufy  17. 

Merdeenflnre  ^wUrly  Reportp 

The  laft  three  months  have  prelented  weather  of  various  kinds  j 
perhaps  of  more  oppofite  tendency,  than  hitherto  known  in  this 
county.  Part  of  April  and  May  were  dry,  with  froft  in  the  night- 
time, which  kept  back  the  growth  of  grafs,  and  deftroyed  the 
bloflbm  upon  fruit  trees  and  bulhes.  The  remainder  of  May,  and 
firil  week  of  June,  were  moift  and  warm  ;  but  fucoeeded  by  18 
or  20  days  of  cold  ilormy  winds,  accompanied  with  flying  (bow- 
ers of  half-melted  fnow.  Since  that  time,  we  have  had  frequent 
rains,  with  a  mild  atmofphere,  which  haye  piended  the  crops  in 
a  furprifing  degree. 

Hay  is  a  very  light  crop  \  and  from  the  recent  wetnefs,  will 
bardly  be  got  cured  for  the  (lack  in  tolerable  order,  but  a  fine  fog 
may  be  expeded.  Barley  is  rather  thin  on  the  ground.  Oats, 
which  lately  looked  as  if  the  fire  had  gone  over  them,  are  now 
recruited  afionilhingly.  In  refped  of  fodder,  they  cannot  be  con- 
fidered in  any  manner  as  bulky ;  yet,  as  they  are  clofe  upon  the 
ground,  they  promife  to  be  rather  more  than  an  average  crop. 
There  never  was  a  better  feafon  for  dre(nng  turnip  land,  but  th^ 
ieed  fown  had  not  moiAure  to  vegetate,  till  the  rains  came ;  which, 
of  courfe,  will  render  the  crop  late  and  precarious.  Cattle  of  eve« 
ry  defcription  have  fold  at  higher  prices  than  remembered ;  and 
as  the  ftock  on  hand,  from  the  failure  of  laft  year's  crop,  is  very 
limited,  we  have  caufe  to  belicTe,  that  the  advanced  rates  will 
continue,  till  matters  come  round  to  their  ordinary  level.  Jufy  18. 

A«3 
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Middle  Ward  of  Lanark/hire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  flormj  weather  in  the  month  of  Marcbr^^n^^^ii^d  1°  1*^ 
report,  was  fucceeded  bj  a  very  favourable  feed-time  j  which  be- 
came general  \n  this  part  of  the  country  on  the  fir  (I  week  of  April, 
and  continued,  with  very  little  interruption,  till  the  whole  of  the- 
feed  was  depoiited  in  the  earth*  The  greater  part  of  the  oat  and 
bean  feed  being  finiflied  in  the  courfe  of  two  weeks,  the  continued 
dry  weather  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for^preparing  the  land 
intended  for  potatoes,  which  have  been  planted  in  very  large  quaih 
tities )  perhaps,  more  than  ever  known  in  any  former  feafon.  Onr 
clay  land  has  feldo^  been  known  to  be  in  better  condition,  or  to 
yield  more  readily  to  the  harrow ;  which  has  enabled  it  to  refift 
the  long  drought,  much  better  than  light  land  on  a  dry  bottom. 

The  wheat  crop  looks  well.  Oats  vary  very  much  on  account 
of  the  long  drought,  and  appear  to  have  little  ftraw  on  dry  land. 
Barley  is  a  light  crop.  Beans  and  peas  look  tolerably  well.  Hay 
in  general  is  very  light,  and  can  fcarcely  be  called  above  half  an 
average  crop.  Potatoes  are  at  prefent  but  middling,  and  are  much 
ftinted  in  growth,  in  confequence  of  the  fevere  froft  ia  the  month 
of  June  'y  though  they  have  fuffered  lefs  here  than  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  this  country )  the  car/  prevails  in  many  pk^es.  Great 
hopes  are  entertained,  that  the  late  abundant  rains  will  reoover 
and  improve  the  crop.  Upon  the  whole,  in  fo  far  as  caa  be 
judged  at  prefent,  there  appears  to  be  a  fair  avfcrago  crop ;  aild| 
as  the  extent  of  tillage  far  exceeds  the  ufual  quantity,  there  it 
little  doubt  that  the  prefent  crop  will  have  the  defired  effeA  to 
reduce  the  extravagant  price  of  grain.  Jufy  i8. 

ExtraSi  of  a  Letter  from  a  Toung  Gentleman^  who  lately  vtfited 

the  Northern  Counties. 

We  croffed  the  Queensfcrry  the   i6th  ult.,  and  faw  nothing 
worthy  of  obfervation,  till  we  reached  Strathcme.    Crops  thcre^ 
in  genera],  looked  well.  Wheat  particularly  fo.  Hay  alfo  feemed 
a  very  good  crop.  We  next  travelled  down  that  rich  com  diftrifi 
of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  from  Perth  to  Dundee.    One  half  of  the 
Carfe  feems  under  wheat,  and  promifes  vaftly  well :  Although  not 
/ery  luxuriant,  nor  likely  to  lodge,  yet  it  appeated  Aifiiciently 
ibundant  for  a  favourable  after  feafon.  Oats  fcarcely  a  middling 
rop.  Little  barley,  and  not  good.  Peas  and  beans  mofUy  broad- 
ail,  and  very  indifferent.     That  part  of  the  county  of  Angus 
ivhich  we  paffed  through,  from  Dundee  to  I\d[ontrofe,  being  ani- 
'''^rmly  dry  gravelly  foil,  had  fuffered  moil  feverely,  even  at  Ais 
:arly  period  of  the  feafon  (the  19th  June),  hy  tho  dnmght* 
"■-ops,  confcc^i'T^ly,  which  confilled  ctueHjr  of  oat?  and  barley, 
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much  dinted.  Hay  crops  very  ligltt,  and  paflures  very  brown. 
Ftom  the  contiituation  of  the  dry  weather,  and  ihe  fltuation  of 
the  crop  of  that  pnrt  of  Angus  at  the  time  we  viewed  it,  all 
kinds  01  crops  there  mud  unavoidably  turn  out  light.  The  feed 
feafon,  this  year,  having  proved  remarkably  favourable  for  tha 
Mearns,  contrailed  with  Angus,  their  crops  looked  very  well 
and  freih.  I  muU  not  omit  mentioning  having  feen  fome  excel* 
lent  fields  of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montrofe  ^  but  with 
regard  to  other  crops,  they  are  very  raiddliag.  T2iroughout  A- 
berdeen(hire  the  crops  looked  very  indifferent,  till  we  got  to  the 
diilri£l  of  Buchan  j  where  things  appeared  conGderably  better^ 
The  farmers  there  were  complaining  very  much  of  the  drought  \ 
but  dill  I  don't  think  their  crops  were  u>  far  gone,  but  the  late 
rains  would  be  of  material  fervice  to  them,  and  yield  one  appa- 
rently above  an  average.  Superior  cultivation  exhibited  fome 
very  good  crops  in  fianffthire.  Murr^^yftiire^  in  general,  wasjatiuch 
hurt  by  the  dry  weather.  Crops  there,  of  every  defcription, 
looked  very  light  \  and,  I  am  afraid,  would  prove  irrecoverable. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Invernefs,  the  land^  confiding  of  the  fame  dry 
foil,  had  diared  the  fame  fate.  Saw  fome  excellent  crops  of 
wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromarty.  In  £ad  Rofs,  the 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat  we  faw  was  excellent.  Oats,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  would  turn  out,  with  the  adidance  of  the  late  favourable 
rainsy  above  an  average  crop.  1  cannot  offer  you  my  remarks 
on  the  turnip  crop,  as,  all  the  way  as  we  paffed,  till  we  got  to 
Tarbetnefs,  the  mod  eaderly  point  of  Rofslhire,  the  3d  of  July, 
they  were  only  finifiiing  fowing,  and  druggling  with  the  dry 
weather,  to  effed  a  braird.  Returned  by  the  Highlands  to  Stirr 
ling  ;  Travelled  down  the  Carfes  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk. 
Wheat  and  beans  in  thefe  didrids  are  a  mod  abundant  crop ; 
hay  very  good  ;  oats  but  middling;  and  barley  very  indifferent. 
"What  drikes  me,  as  a  general  obfervation  rerpe6ling  the  crops 
we  have  feen  in  our  tour,  is — wheat  an  excellent  good  crop,  far 
above  what  I  diould  fuppufe  an  average  ;  peas  and  beans  bulky  ; 
bay  confiderably  deficient ;  oats  and  barley  will  fcarcely  fudain 
an  average :  and  potatoes  will  certainly  exceed  it.  Much  at- 
tention iieems  to  be  bedowed  in  cultivating  this  lad  and  mod 
ufeful  plant  ^  and  the  beautiful  profpect  promifes  amply  to  repay 
fuch  requifite  iududry. 

Eqft  Lothian  ^4arterly  Report. 

Previous  to  the  general  rains,  which  prevailed  from  the  id 
to  the  1 8th  July,  the  crop  of  this  county «  particularly  upon  the 
dry  foils,  was  in  a  critical  date ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Winter  fown  wheat,  which  had  covered  the  ground^  was  i&Af 
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at  a  iland.  The  full  Aipply  of  mcifture  lately  received,  hai  bow 
occafioned  a  remarkable  change  upon  the  face  of  the  country ; 
mod,  being  fucceeded  by  warm  weather,  gives  us  caufe  to  expecl 
an  early  and  abundant  harvefl. 

Of  all  the  grains,  beans  are  woril ;  being  neither  bulky,  nor 
well  podded :  but  the  deficiency  will  likely  be  compenfated  by 
the  fuperiority  of  the  peas  crop,  which  has  a  moil  flour jfhingsp- 
pearance.     Several  farmers  have,  this  year,  fown  that  variety  of 
oats  called  the  Potatoe  oaf  ;  and  the  change  promifes  to  be  attend- 
ed with  eminent  advantage.     This  kind  of  oats  is  fpreading  fift 
over  all  the  fouthern  counties  of  Scotland,  and  threatens  to  fnp- 
plant  the  Polands  upon  the  fertile  foils,    l^hefe  laA  have,  of  l^ip* 
degenerated  *,  being  fmaller  hi  the  grain,  and  rougher  in  the  balk, 
than  when  originally  introduced  into  this  country,  about  eighteen 
jears  ago.     We  are  forry  to  add,  that,  fince  the  late  rain%  tbe 
appearance  of  mildew  hath  been  difcovered  upon  the  wheat  \ 
but  the  extent  of  the  evil  cannot  yet  be  afceftained. 

Though  the  hay  crop  turned  out  very  poorly,  yet  the  general 
appearance  of  a  full  fupply  of  other  fodder  has  occafioned  a  de- 
predion  of  prices,  below  what  was  expected.  Failure  lands  have 
hitherto  been  barren  and  unprodu6live  ;  but  they  have  now  affum- 
ed  an  improved  afpcdl,  and  promife  a  full  fnpply  of  Autumn  grafs. 

Prices  of  dock,  both  fat  and  lean,  ftill  keep  up  \  and,  from  ge- 
neral circumftances,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  no  declenfion  will 
take  place  for  a  confiderable  time.  A  great  extent  of  land  was 
fown  with  turnips  and  roota  baga  this  year ;  but  the  feverity  of 
the  drought  occafioned  an  imperfe^l  braird  upon  all  the  hard 
lands.  Potatoes  have  but  a  middling  (how  \  and  curled  ones  are 
very  numerous. 

The  grain  market  has  varied  much  during  the  Quarter,  efpeci- 
ally  in  the  article  of  wheat ;  which,  after  accnfiderable  JFal],ha9 
again  rifen  nearly  has  high  as  mentioned  in  laft  Report.  Oats  are 
in  few  hands ;  but  the  demand  is  much  lelTened,  by  the  immenfe 
importations  from  England  and  foreign  countries.  The  com  trade 
of  the  kingdom,  for  tw9  years  back,  has  fet  all  experience  at  defi- 
ance \  but  in  a  few  months,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  matters  will 
return  to  fomething  like  their  ordinary  level,  when  bu'finefs  will 
be  conduced  with  (leadinefs  and  precifion.— "— Jz//^'  20tb. 

Mora^ire  Quarterly  Report, 

One  of  the  fined  feed  feafons  ever  recolle^ed  in  this  county, 
i)oth  for  "Winter  and  Spring  grain,  was  fucceeded  by  a  trad  of  ex- 
treme dry  and  windy  weather,  which  threatened  deftm^lioD  to 
crops  of  eveiy  defcription  \  but,  for  the  two  bypaft  weeks^  w^ 
have  had  abundance  of  rain  ;  and  the  wheat,  oats,  peas,  and  beans, 
on  rich  land,  are  completely  recoyered|  and,  on  this  defcriptioo 
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«f  foil,  will  be  a  full  average  crop,  while,  in  dry  fandy  fituations, 
both  grain  and  fodder  mud  be  rather  deficient.  Hay  is  almoft  n 
fcanty  as  laft  feafon,  but  we  have  now  fufficiency  of  pailure  grifir ; 
and  cattle  of  all  dcfcriptions  have  a  brifk  fale,  at  enormous  prices. 
Potatoe  is  a  remarkable  good  crop ;  and  a  finer  turpip  feafon 
was  pever  known.  Grain,  which  had  fallen  confiderably,  has  of 
late  become  very  fcarce,  at  advanced  prices.  Beef  and  mutton, 
6d.  to  7d.  ffr  lb.  Dutch.  20ib  July. 

f 

Bermcljliire  Report ^  from  March  %itb  to  July  2\fi^  inclu/ive. 

We  had  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  previous  to  the 
vaonth  of  July,  with  a  frequency  of  cold  winds  at  north  and  eaft, 
which  rendered  vegetation  very  flow.  Towards  the  middle  of 
June,  the  hoar-frofls  were  fo  itrong,  as  to  damage  early  potatoes^ 
and  blaft  the  young  (hoots  upon  thorn  hedges  that  had  a  norther- 
\j  expofure.  The  paflurcs  upon  dry  gravelly  foils  were  quite 
brown  by  the  end  of  the  month  \  wh|lt  barley  and  eats,  in  fimi* 
lar  fituations,  began  to  fliow  ^he^ear,  though  fcarcely  fo  high  m 
rank  bubble. 

The  rains  yvhich  commenced  with  July,  have  given  a  frc(h  ver- 
dure to  the  fun-burnt  grafs,  and  made  grain  of  all  kinds  (hoot 
away  viguroufly  ;  but  the  crop  was  fo  far  advanced  before  they 
fet  in,  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  feeing  a  full  yircight  of  flraw 
i)pon  the  ground  this  feafon« 

H^y  harveft  would  have  been  pretty  well  advanced,  had  it  not 
been  retarded  by  the  wet  weather,  which  will,  however,  prove 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  aftermath.  The  crop  turns  out  very 
light,  and  univerfally  deficient  in  clover.  It  has  been  felling, 
from  the  rick,  at  is^  per  ftone  of  ^if  lib.  £ngli(h. 

Several  Qelds  were  Town  with  turnip  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
in  general  made  a  good  braird.  Thofe  fown  towards  the  middle 
of  June  (particularly  where  the  foil  contained  any  mixture  of  clay) 
did  not  vegetate  fo  equally.  The  blanks  have  indeed  filled  up 
fince  the  rains,  but  make  little  progrefs  in  growing :  the  feeds, 
bowever,  that  fprung  immediately  after  fowing,  and  all  the  early 
fields,  are  in  fuch  a  thriving  (late,  as  to  promife  an  abundaot  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  has  every  where  a  luxuriant  appearance.  Bar- 
ley, particularly  where  it  was  early  fown,  wears  alfo  a  promifing 
afpe^,  though  it  will,  in  fome  cafes,  be  deficient  in  length  of 
llraw.  Oats,  in  general,  promife  to  be  a  fine  crop,  though,  like  the 
tfarley,  they  will,  in  many  cafes,  be  (hort  in  the  draw.  Beans  are 
every  where  looking  well,  and  peas  are  very  luxuriant  ^  but,  ex- 
cepting fields  that  were  foWn  with  Englifli  feed,  they,  for  the 
inoft  part,  blofibmed  late.  The  potatoe  crop  never  wore  a  more 
promifing  appeatance,  being  generally  Inxurianti  and  very  little 
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infedcd  by  the  curl ;  and  the  dry  weather  having  admitted  of 
complete  juftlce  being  done  to  the  turnip  and  naked  fallows,  the 
latter  are,  in  general,  in  a  high  flate  of  preparation. 

Clover  feeds  made  a  fine  braird,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
fuffered  from  the  drought,  as  they  did  lail  year. 

There  having  been  a  continued  demand  for  (lock  to  the  Eng- 
li(h  paftures  all  this  feafon,  prices  have,  in  confequence,  been 
high.  Year  old  fhcep  (provincially  hogsj  were  from  3s.  to  4s.  a 
head  above  lail  year,  and  other  (lieep  in  proportion.  At  Danfe 
June  fatr,  lean  cattle  fold  extravagantly  high,  and  have  continu- 
ed fo,  with  little  variation,  at  all  the  recent  markets. 

WooL  in  general,  did  not  turn  o£f  much  above  lail  year*s  weight, 
but  has  experienced  an  advance  in  price,  equal  to  18  or  2.operxenti 

Invernefsjbtre  ^arterly  Report* 

Since  the  month  of  March  to  the  8th  xnftant,  we  had  no  rain 
worth  mentioning  ;  and,  of  courfe,  our  crop  fuffered  exceedhigly. 
Both  com  and  grafs,  in  many  places,  were  quite  withered  \  but 
a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  upon  them,  fince  the  late 
rains.  Wheat,  barley,  and  peas,  promife  to  yield  an  average 
prop.  Oats  are  but  light ;  fo  is  hay  :  but  the  fog  looks  remark* 
ably  well.  Potatoes  got  a  fevere  check  from  a  hoar-frofl,  on  the 
1 6th  June,  but  are  now  much  recovered.  Turnips  are  thriving, 
and  chiefly  out  of  danger.  Our  prefent  profpe^s  are  certainly 
favourable,  though  much  depends  upon  the  after  feafon. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand,  and  extraordinary  high  prices 
that  have  been  given  all  this  feafon  for  black  cattle,  I  imagine 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  never  fo  completely  drained  of 
lean  (lock.  Beef  and  mutton  fell  from  ^d^  to  7d,  per  lib. }  and 
all  other  neceflaries  of  life  equally  dear.— —21^  J^y* 

Perth/bire  ^laricrly  Report. 

During  the  whole  month  of  May,  vegetation  made  a  mod  ra- 
pid progrefs  3  and  the  grain  crops  appeared  very  luxuriant  in 
many  places.  The  drought  in  June,  however,  completely  check- 
ed this  exuberant  vegetation,  and  changed  the  fine  lively  green, 
which  decorated  our  fields,  into  a  fickly  and  pale  hue,  much  the 
^ame  as  what  they  exhibited  lad  year.  Happily  for  us,  July 
wrought  abundance  of  moiiiure,  and  reilored  decayed  vegetation 
o  its  former  vi^'orous  (late.  The  wheats  are  very  forward, 
'hough,  in  fome  fields,  a  little //»»/  is  difcernible,  which  I  attrl* 
^ute  to  want  of  care  in  pickiin)^. 

The  early  r:>wn  barleys  aie  for  the  moft  part  good  \  but  thofe 
of*j  fnuTQ  arr  inF-v^or.  Oats  arc  clofc  in  the  ground  >  but|  from 
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tbe  checkireceiTcd  in  Jane,  will  not  be  bulky.  The  bay  crop  is 
light,  and  iti  colour  hurt  by  the  rain,  although  the  quality  is  not 
amcb  injttfed.  it  is  now  felling  from  8d.  to  lod.  per  ftone  frota 
the  rick. 

Potato^,  this  fcafon,  are  much  afieded  by  the  eurl^  which 
lanft  leffen  their  prrodu^  confiderably.  The  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
11  Terioufly  accounted  for  ;  but,  as  the  fnbjed  deferves  attention, 
)  (hould  wi(h  very  much  to  hear  the  opinion  of  fome  of  your 
jbiefids  upon  it.  The  drought  was  much  againft  the  turnips, 
tndy  in  many  places,  the  firft  fowing  almoft  totally  failed :  later 
fowings  are  likely  to  do  better  ^  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  appre- 
hended they  will  not  be  a  good  crop  this  feafcn. 2^d  Ju/y^ 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  Glafgowy  July  23^/. 

^  Our  crop  was  much  hurt  by  the  fevere  drought  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Summer  ^  but  the  late  rains  have  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary change  on  the  fields.  Wheat,  we  think,  is  as  great  a 
crop  a»  we  remember  to  have  feen  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Barley,  at  one  period,  was  thought  almofl  ufelefs,  but,  fince  the 
rains  and  the  warm  weather,  has  greatly  improven.  Oats,  upon 
the  light  lands,  were  almoft  burnt  up,  but  are  now  wonderfully 


be  gained.  PotatOwS  look  amazingly  well  ^  and,  from  the  great 
quantity  planted,  y^e  may  expedl  a  feafonable  relief  from  thena 
in  a  (hort  time. 

We  have  had  an  extraordinary  importation  of  Indian  corn,  lo- 
dian  corn  meal,  rye,  ar.d  wheat  dour,  from  America  \  which  hare 
bad  the  effed  ot  keeping  our  markers  lower  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kint^d^m.  Our  prelent  prices  are—- American  wheat, 
62s.  and  63s.  per  240  lib.  \  Dantzic  do,  38s,  and  6os.  per  boil^ 
Britilh  do.  jcs.  to  6os.^  Barley,  40s.  to  42s.  ^  Oats,  28s.  to  38s.  ^ 
Peas  and  Hean^  34s.  to  42s. ;  American  wheat  flower  in  bar- 
rels, 56s.  to  64s.  per  196  lib.;  Rye  do.  40s.  to  42s.  per  do.; 
Indian  c<.>4-ii  meal,  33s.  to  ^4^.  per  do. )  old  hay,  is.  4d.  to  is. 
6d.  per  ftone,  tron  3  new  do^  is.  to  is.  2d.  per  do.  \  beef  icd. 
to  IS.  per  lib.  do.^ 

Obfgrvations  by  a  Scots  Gentleman^  who  lately  made  a  Tour  in 

England ^  continued  from  p,  343. 

Having,  in  a  former  communication,  related  my  obferVatioiu 
on  the  (late  of  the  prefentcrop,  in  an  excurtion  to  the  fouthwfttd, 
I  (hall  endeavour,  in  a  few  words  to  dcfcribe  it,  as  it  appeared 
to  me  on  my  return  home  by  a  dfiperent  route,  from- the  IJtli  to 
the  25th  of  July  iQclufive,  in  a  traft  from  tte^  hntviot  t)f  the 
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county  of  Cardigan  by  Aberyftwith,  Macbyntleth|  Dolgellj, 
Bala,  Corwen,  Wrexbam,  and  Holt,  in  Wales  \  from  tbence,  by 
Tarporley,  in  Chefhire,  to  Warrington  j  and  tben  tbroagh  Lao- 
cafhire,  by  Mancbefter,  Rocbdale,  and  Colne^  and  through 
Yorkibire,  by  Skipton,  Ripley,  Ripon^  and  Nortballerton  5  aod 
fo  on,  by  tbe  eafter  poll  road,  through  Darlington,  DurhaiBi 
-NewcafUe,  &c.  by  Berwick,  to  Edinburgh ;  a  courfe  of  about 
380  miles. 

The  wheat  and  rye  (Autumn  fown  crops)  are  good  eveij 
where  \  but  the  Spring  com,  barley,  uats,  and  peas,  are  partly 
good,  partly  indifferent,  and  fome  bad,  according  as  the  foil  wti 
more  or  lefs  able  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the  drought  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Summer.     The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  the  paf- 
tures ;  but  the  hay  crop  is  good  or  bad,  in  proportion  to  its  ftste 
of  forwardnefs ;  that  which  was  cut  down  before  the  raini  ia 
the  beginning  of  July,  being  very  defc^ive  \  whilft  thofe  Seldi 
which  were  ftill  remaining  for  the  fcythe,  and  which  is  by  muck 
the  greater  proportion,  have  recovered  greatly,  and  are  turmng 
out  well.    The  tumip  will  all  be  good,  To  far  as  depends  on  the 
weather ;  but  will  vary  according  to  management :  not  many, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  £ngli(h  part  of  this  route  :  The  bed  were  a- 
bout  Ripon,  and  in  broad-caft,  as  every  where  elfe  \  but  moch 
inferior  to  thofe  in  £aft- Lothian,  which  are  cultivated  more  ja- 
dicioufly  in  drills.     The  bed  pallures  were  in  the  Vale  of  Skip- 
ton  \  (uperior,  indeed,  to  any  I  have  before  or  fince  feen :  the 
worft  were  in  the  county  of  Durham,  fouthem  part  of  Northum- 
berland, and  eaflern  coaft  of  £ail-Lothian  \  all  owing  to  the  in> 
Huence  of  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the  feafon.    Hie  heft 
tra6t  for  good  crops  of  all  kinds,  was  in  Northumberland,  be- 
tween Charlton  and  Haggerftone  \  an  extent  of  about  15  mile^ 
if  here  every  thing  was  excellent,  particularly  barley  and  peas. 

The  harveft  does  not  feem  to  be  very  forward  any  where,  ex- 
cept about  Aberyllwith,  where  fome  fields  of  wheat  and  barley 
mud  be  cut  down  by  this  time.  A  few  fields  about  Linton,  in 
Eaft-Lothian,  will  alfo  be  ready  in  ten  or  twelve  days  j  but 
every  where  ejfe  in  the  above  route,  the  crop  is  fully  as  late  as 
about  Edinburgh  \  and  it  mud  yet  be  three  or  four  weeks  before 
harveft  is  general :  In  the  high  country,  on  the  confines  of  York* 
diire  with  Lancaibire,  it  mufi  I  e  much  later,  as  the  com  there 
is  yet  hardly  com^e  into  ear.  Potatoes  abound  in  every  place  \ 
and,  notwith (landing  of  the  curi^  which  affefls  them  all,  they 
have  a  promifing  appearance,  and  are  alfo  very  generally  begun 
^o  be  taken  up.  fietwepn  Warrington,  and  Manchefter,  many 
fields  of  them  are  entirely  cleared,  and  a  new  crop  planted  with 
potatoes  again,  or  fown  with  fome  other  crop. 

Vicinity  of  Edinburgh  ^  1 
July  29fb  1801.       i 
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Norfolk  Quarterly  ReporU 

The  foil  of  Norfolk  is  fo  various,  that  it  is  extremely  diffiw 
oolt  to  give  fuch  a  clear  and  corred  account  of  the  crops  at 
could  be  wifhed ;  but,  in  general,  the  wheat  crop  xnaj  be  ftatcd 
at  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  an  average  one.  Some  of  the  very 
etrljT  barleys  are  good  ^  but  the  late  (own  fields  fuffered  exceed-* 
itgly  from  the  drought,  and  cannot  now  be  weighty,  under  the 
moft  favourable  circumftances.  Oats  and  beans  are  alio  good  ^  bat 
peas  are  indifferent.  We  have  had  heavy  rains  of  late,  which,  it 
it  hoped,,  may  help  the  com  crops,  and  came  very  opportunely 
for  the  turnips,  which  are  now  confidered  to  be  out  of  dangtf. 
Very  little  grain  at  market.  Superfine  ^heat  is  worth  i6os*figr 
quarter  ^ — ^j^eneral  runs  1208.  to  X26s*  Barley  369.  to  46s.  \  fine 
ditto  7CS.  Oats  32s.  to  40s. ;  fuperfine  44s*  Ju/y  I'jtb, 

Torhjhire  Quarterly  Report. 

During  the  lad  two  weeks,  the  weather  has  proved  very  on« 
Ikvourable  for  the  hay  crop  \  little  of  which  hereabouts  has  beett 
ftcured,  though  the  cutting  is  confiderably  advanced :  much  is 
fpoiled,  and  fpoiling.  'llie  produce  of  grafs  is  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  above  an  average  one  :  That  of  red  clover  very  thin  and 
light  in  general.  Flax  and  rape  are  good  \  but  the  rain  is  againfl: 
them  at  prefcnt : — a  circumllance  conducive  to  the  profperous 
ftate  of  growing  feeds  of  all  forts. 

The  paflures  have  been,  and  dill  are  in  a  luxuriant  date  \  but 
a  continuance  of  the  wet  weather  will  ihbrtly  affed  them  on  the 
colder  foils,  requiring  more  funbeams  than  have  of  late  fallen  to 
their  lot.  It  is  remarked,  that  cattle  have  hitherto  fattened  and 
milked  on  grafs  better  than  ufual,  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
months  ^  yet,  without  redudion  of  the  price  of  their  produds. 

The  prefent  appearance  of  the  crops  of  grain  promifes  abun« 
dance  :  the  late  rains  have  already  produced  a  feniible  improve* 
ment  in  thofe  of  beans,  oats«  &c.  which,  on  fome  foils,  were  hard 
pinched  by  the  preceding  drought.  The  wheats  a£Ford  a  profpeft 
of  one  of  the  finefl  crops  ever  reaped  in  this  county  \  though 
fome  of  all  forts  begin  to  be  lodged  too  early.  Thefe  unequi- 
vocal fyroptoms  of  future  plenty,  as  In  the  cafe  of  grafs  produfit, 
have  at  prefent  no  effe6t  in  lowering  the  price  of  grain,  whicb 
ieems  advancing,  particularly  that  of  wheat. 

The  growing  potatoes;  on  the  whole,  promife  remarkably 
well :  fome  appeared  injured  by  the  Summer  froftti  but  are  now 
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recruited  and  growing  vigorouflj.  Great  quantities  of  this  defal 
root  have  been  planted  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  early  forts  already  in  ufe,  we  may  reafonably  eamd 
a  bountiful  fupply  of  a  good  article  of  its  kind.  The  early  iowii 
turnips  had  begun  to  difappear ;  but  the  late  rains  have  made  them 
aflume  the  moil  prooiifing  appearance  :  and,  from  the  unufually 
fine  fallowing  feafuu,  nnd  thr  general  excellence  of  the  tillagei  a 
full  crop  may  be  almoll  prefumed  upon.  Some  turnips  arc  hoed^ 
but  that  operation  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  rain. 

Cattle  and  (heep  are  dill  deir.  fieef  .and  mutton  about  Sd* 
per  lb.  Veal  *jd,pfr  lb.  avoiidupois.  Goodhorfes  are  in  gtttf. 
demand,  and  fell  at  advanced  prices.  Wool  is  above  the  higheft 
pitch  ever  known.  Jufy  17^. 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  Staffordy  July  l8. 

'  Our  crop  promifes  an  abundant  return,  but  I  am  Bpprchen«. 
five,  that  the  late  heavy  rains  may  do  injury  upon  the  low 
grounds  :  they  have,  at  lead,  greatly  impeded  our  hay  harveft, 
and  much  of  our  meadow  grafs  Hands  a  chance  of  being  entirely 
fpoiled,  if  u  favourable  change  does  not  foon  take  place.  Our 
markets  keep  high,  both  for  grain  and  butcher-meat.  Beef  is 
8d.  and  gd^pcr  lb. ;  and  bacon  at  the  enormous  price  of  i^d,per 
lb.  by  the  whole  flitch.  Store  pigs  are  prodigioufly  fcarce,  and 
fell  from  one  to  two  guineas.  Cheefe  from  775.  to  Sos.  per  cwtj 
My  vetches  are,  this  year,  e\cee«^ingly  fine  ^  and,  from  expe« 
tience,  I  can  fay,  they  are  the  proBtablell  of  all  crops,  being 
both  food  and  phylic  for  any  kind  of  cattle,  particularly  hordes, 
who  eat  them  with  great  avidity.  1  have  feveral  acres  of  the  Swed- 
iih  turnip,  which  promife  well.  Potatoes  are  good  }  and  fqch  BH 
extent  was  never  kiiown  to  be  planted  with  them,  as  this  year, 
which  I  hope  will  make  them  cheap.  I  was  lately  in  London,. 
and  was  hi,;;hly  delighted  with  the  many  new  agricultural  UH 
druments,  which  I  faw  at  the  warehoufes  of  the  ingenious  ma 
cbanics  of  that  Metropolis.  MciTrs.  Turbat  and  Tan(lal»  Cle^ 
mentis  Lane,  Temple-bar,  have  invented  a  curious  portable. 
thrafhing  machine,  for  wl'.ich  a  patent  is  obtained  ;  and  I  was  in« 
formed,  that  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  itt  are  capable  of  thrailnag 
50  huiUeUfier  day.  I  ordered  a  machine  for  hoeiog  turnips, 
^rom  Mr.  Stevenfon,  No,  79,  Margaret-Street,  Cavendiflu 
Square*  vvhich  anfwers  fc/eral  other  purpofes.  The  great  evU 
jve  lie  under,  in  Our  part  i)f  the  country,  is  the  obftinacy  of  onr 
Servants,  who,  from  their  infancy,  imbibe  fo  many  vulgar  notions 
agaL'ifl  improvement,  that  it  is  ioipoflible  to  put  thefe  new  i|i« 
^ruments  into  their  hands,  unlefs  you  *vant  to  have  them  deftro^ 
ed.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Clo^e  of  Norfolk,  finding  it  in  vain  to 
rittempt  accompliOiing  his  improved  plans  with  the  old  fenrantS/ 
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Bjftually  employed  his  bailiff  to  inflrud  fix  jouog  mea  in  the  ufe 
of  the  new  inftruments  ^  for  which  he  obtained  a  medal  from 
the  Bath  Society 4^ 

Exira6i  (fa  Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  WaleSj  July  14. 

'  Since  I  wrote  you  in  March,  we  have,  upon  the  whole,  had 
a  continuance  of  favourable  weather )  which,  I  truft,  will  be  fol- 
lowed with  beneficial  confequences.  Our  early  cut  hay  is  a  light 
crop,  but  was  got  in  good  condition  \  and  the  (howery  weather, 
which  we  have  had  for  a  fortnight  pail,  has  much  improved  the 
late  crops,  and  fared  both  our  potatoes  and  turnips.  Conit  <>^  all 
kinds,  is  looking  well,  particularly  upon  the  clay  foils  \  and  the 
wheat,  which  had  a  fine  blooming  time,  is  now  beginning  to 
change  colour,  and  feems  reniarkably  well  filled.  There  is  lefs 
barley  fown  than  ufual,  as  we  have  a  greater  breadth  of  wheat, 
bat  it  looks  very  beautiful.  Oats  are  good :  fo  are  peas  and 
beans  ^  and  if  good  weather  continues  three  weeks  longrer,  we 
will,  to  all  appearance,  have  a  harveft  of  plenty,  both  to  man 
and  bead.  We  have  (lill  a  great  demand  for  cattle,  and  every 
fair  is  crowded  with  purchafers  ;  of  courfe,  the  price  is  highi 
Cows  and  calves  are  particularly  dear  \  and  fo  are  ilore  pigs* 
We  have  little  or  no  com  of  our  own  at  market ;  but  our  prin- 
cipal fupply»  during  the  Summer,  has  been  by  importations  of 
barley,  at  Cardiff  and  Swanliea,  of  a  vety  inferior  quality,  thoogl^ 
It  fells  at  los.  or  lis. per  Winchefter  bufhel.* 

Northumberland  ^arterly  Reports 

The  months  of  April  and  May,  being  mild  and  dry,  were  very 
Rsvourable  for  vegetation  \  and  the  corn  cropt  on  rich  land,  had 
once  the  appearance  of  being  too  luiuiiant,  bat  the  drought  oon- 
tinuing  through  June,  has  prevented  their  lodging  ^  and,  opon 
(andy  dry  lands,  ivery  much  injured  the  crops  of  both  gra(s  and 
com  *,  but  a  fine  rain  on  the  ift  July,  effectually  faved  the  crops 
on  other  foils.  From  this  period  to  the  17th  July,  we  had  a  fe- 
ries  of  wet  weather,  with  Scarcely  a  fair  day  ;  by  which  the  hay, 
that  was  unluckily  cut  at  the  time,  is  materially  damaged :  As 
the  lali  three  or  four  days  have  been  very  fine,  I  hope  the  re* 
mainder  will  be  faved. 

The  corn  crops  are,  in  general,  looking  well,  particularly  th4 
wheat;  and  if  we  have  a  continuatice  of  dry  weather,  and  a  good 
harvefl,  I  hope  this  ye^r  will  prove  a  year  of  as  great  abundance 
as  the  two  laft  were  of  fcarcity. 

The  dry  weather  m  May  and  June  proved  very  favourable  for 
working  the  turnip  fitllovifS.  On  many  foils,  the  turnip  feeds  did 
■ot  vegetate,  for  wanJL  of  iaoifture>  but  the  sbaadsnt  itin  Imis- 
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how  brought  tliem  til  forward ;  and,  if  we  have  a  racccQioo  cr. 
tvarm  weather,  they  have  every  appearance  of  being  a  full  crop. 

The  potatoes  were  much  injured  by  a  fevere  frod  on  the  lyh 
June,  which  killed  all  the  tops,  and  checked  their  growth  cond- 
derably ;  they  have  fince  fent  out  numerous  frefh  (lems,  add  are 
now  looking  very  healthy.  This  froft  was  fo  fevere,  as  to  kill 
the  leaves  on  young  a(hes«  Fruit  of  ail  kinds  alfo  fuSered.  Goofe- 
berries,  in  particular,  are  the  worll  crop  ever  rememberedt 

The  crops  of  clover  hay  were  very  light,  and  fold  id  feme 
parts  of  the  county  for  5I.  aton.  The  crops  on  the  old  meadows, 
yet  uncut,  will  be  weighty,  and  probably  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy of  the  other. 

The  prices  for  both  fat  and  lean  flock,  Hill  continiie  very  high. 
Beef,  8s.  per  flone,  fink.  Mutton,  9d.  per  lb.,  fink.  Long-wool- 
ed  lambs  for  keeping,  were  fold  at  Ycthalme  fair  at  2\\,  per 
fcore;  and  Highland  lambs,  from  lol.  to  14L9  which  u  fcvenl 
ihillings  a  head  more  than  they  were  ever  fold  at  before. 

Wool  has  alfo  been  fold  at  very  advanced  prices  ;  parcels  cf 
long  wool,  which  were  fold  lad  year  for  lod.  per  lb.  have  becA 
fold  this  year  for  one  (hilling.  Jul^  zcib. 

Lincoln/hire  ^larterly  Report* 

I'he  com  crops  in  this  county  are,  upon  the  whole,  gs  good  as 
1  irecollef^  to  have  fcen  them  for  many  years  \  and,  as  a  great 
breadth  of  potatoe  land  was  planted,  we  have  reafon  to  hope  that 
a  confiderable  redudion  will  foon  take  place  in  all  our  markets^ 
though  they  flill  continue  very  high.  Sheep  have  fold  at  ea- 
traordinary  prices  all  this  feafon  :  thofe  once  clipped,  called 
Jbearling  wedders^  from  60s.  to  80s.  per  head,  and  lamb  hogsfronl 
40s.  to  60s.  The  wool  market  is  alfo  advanced  \  the  general  price 
being  from  28s.  to  ^\%.  per  tod  of  ^8  lb.  Horfes  have  likeikife 
fold  high  \  as  alfo,  horned  cattle,  which  have  been  bought  by  our 
graziers,  for  feeding  on  the  marfhes,  at  exorbitant  rates. 

I'hat  refpedlable  gentleman,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  JoCeph 
Banks,  Bart.,  after  various  obliaclcs  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
clerpfy  and  tythe  owners,  obtained  three  a£ls  of  Parliament  for 
reclaiming  and  improving  our  fens  :  ijl^  For  cffedually  draining 
the  lYixttfens^  and  adjacent  country  *  2</,  For  inclofiag  Wild- 
mure  fen,  about  i  1,000  ucre$  :  ^d^  For  inclofing  the  eaft  and 
well  fens,  about  19,000  acres.  When  thefe  improvement!  are 
accompliflied,  the  benefits  10  the  individuals,  and  to  the  pubUCf 
mud  be  confiderable. 

i>ome  complaints  are  made,  that  the  wheat  and  barley  crops 
are  injured  by  the  grub-worro.  but  I  do  not  think  the  injury  ge- 
neral. Since  the  late  rains,  our  meadows  promife  to  yield  a  fuU 
crop  of  hay.  2ZlbJufy. 
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Extras  of  a  Letter  from  London^  July  20tB.        * 

'  In  MiddlefeXy  the  beans  and  wheat  (the  chief  crops)  are 
tery  fine  \  but,  in  forae  places,  laid  down  by  the  rains.  Several 
fields  of  the  latter  will  be  ready  in  the  courfe  of  ten  days.  Both 
#heat  and  barley  have  a  fine  appearance  in  Hertfordihire  \  as 
llfejthe  turnips.  £fiex  bids  equally  fair  for  a  great  crop ;  of 
#bich  a  confiderable  proportion  is  whe^t.  The  county  of  Kent 
is  alio  in  a  flourilhing  flate  \  and,  in  the  article  of  hops,  the  (hew 
h  very  favourable ^ 

For  three  weeks  pad,  we  have  had  frequent  (howers,  which 
retarded  the  hay  harveft,  and  advanced  the  price  full  iTM.fier 
(on.  Dry  weather  feems  to  be  again  fet  in  \  which  will  enable 
tte  hay  farmers  to  get  in  their  crops.  Before  the  rains  arrivedf 
Ac  barley  tipon  the  light  foils,  was  feeling  the  effeds  of  the 
drought  very  feverely. 

The  price  of  wheat  .has  been  upon  the  rife  ever  fince  the  end 
of  May,  notwithflanding  the  great  importation  of  foreign  wheat, 
and  wheaten  flour,  from  America.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  A* 
iberican  importations,  the  city  of  London  would  have  been  fcan* 
dly  fupplied  with  ^iit  flour  ^  as  the  quantity  of  Englifli  wheat  at 
ioarket  was  comparatively  (mail,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  (b* 
teign  was  not  fit  to  grind  without  a  mixture.  This  day,  a  larger 
fiipply  of  Englifh  wheat  has  appeared  at  market  than  has  been 
produced  for  foroe  weeks  pad,  which  had  but  a  dull  fale,  and  at 
reduced  prices.  Oats  were  alfo  a  little  lower.  Beans,  peafe, 
md  barley  experienced  little  alteration.  Current  prices  at  Mark^ 
bne— Wheat,  foreign,  from  165s.  to  160s. ;  Kent  and  £fiex» 
164s.  \  rye,  56s.  to  63s. )  oats,  28s.  to  44s. ;  barley,  34s.  to  658. ; 
bcanS|  4!6s.  to  53s. ;  peafe,  53s.  to  56s. ;  all  ftr  quarter  of 
8  Winchefler  bufhels.  Nei^  potatoes  fell  from  ^s.  to  8s.  per  cwt. 

Smithfield  market  is  well  fupplied  ^  and  vegetables  of  all  lunds 
are  both  plentiful  and  cheap.  Retail  prices  of  butcher*meat^re 
A^Beef  and  mutton,  8d.  to  pd.  \  -lamb,  pd.  \  veal,  6d.  to  pd.  -, 
and  pork,  i2d.^  lb.  Niw  hay,  jl.^^  load  \  old  ^o.  61.  los. 
to  61.  15s.  Wheat  (lraW|  2l.  6s.  to  3I.  Fine  Kent  hops,  loL  to 
nl.  ios./^cwt.* 

ExtraB  of  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North^Weft  Cormr 

of  Northumberland* 

*  The  N.  W.  corner  of  Northumberland,  from  its  mountain- 
ous and  mofly  nature,  is  moftly  occupied  in  the  (heep  hufbandry  ^ 
and  thofe  kept,  are  of  the  Cheviot  bre^.  The  laft  Winter  and 
Spring  have  been  remarkably  mild  \  and  well  grown  fleeces,  and 
great  crops  of  lambt  ara  the  oonfequence. 

Vou  xu  No.  vti.  B  b 
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From  the  great  loiTes  fuliained  among  the  (heep  apd  lambs  ia 
the  three  preceding  years,  along  tHe  Borders,  the  (lock  farmcri 
have  not  been  able  to  cafl  above  one-third  of  their  ufual  quanti- 
ty 'y  and,  owing  to  the  very  great  demand  from  YorkQiirey  aiu) 
the  more  fouthern  counties,  (partly  occafioned  by  the  expected 
rife  on  the  price  of  wool),  rough  flieep  have  advanced  in  pricey 
and,  at  Stagdiawbank  fair,  on  the  4th  July,  were  on  an  average, 
one-fourth  more  money  than  la(l  year  ;  black  cattle  equally  high, 
Salved  wool  (what  is  yet  fold)  brings  from  is.  to  is.  4d» fer 
pound  'y  but  more  is  expeded  for  the  bed  parcels.  Wedder  lambSf 
of  a  good  kind,  are  felliqg  from  10s.  to  12s.  and  I'^s.fier  bead. 

The  grafs  and  corn  here,  and  down  the  banks  of  t}ie  Tyne, 
to  Newcaflle,  look  remarkably  well  ^  but  the  potatoes  were  fe- 
verely  checked,  by  the  frofty  nights  we  had  in  June  :  However, 
they  now  vegetate  afrefh  itrongly,  and  promife  to  be  a  tolerabk 
crop,  but  will  be  much  later  than  common  ^  to  the  great  difap- 
pointment  of  the  poor,  who  had  planted  large  quantities  of  the 
early  kind,  fro^n  which  they  expelled  the  firfl  relief  from  theif 
prefling  wants.  The  fallows,  in.  this  quarter,  have  wrought  very 
clean,  but  dried  much  in  the  operation,  which  made  a  very  par* 
tial  braird  of  the  early  fown  turnips  :  however,  where  the  feed 
was  known  to  be  good,  and  people  had  patience,  the  late  rains 
have  caufed  (after  lying  a  month  in  the  ground)  a  fine  braird^ 
and  the  appearance  is  now  very  promiling.* 

ExtraEl  of  a  Letter  from  an  Englijb  Gentleman  y  of  great  expe» 
rience  in  FraEficol  Hujbandry^  'wko  vijited  Scotland  this  &um» 
mer  ;  dated  Birmingkam,  July  2/\th, 

a  *  I  am  row  got  this  length  homeward,  where  I  will  be  fta- 
tionary  for  a  few  days ',  and  (hall  employ  a  leifure  hour  incom^ 
muaicating  to  you  a  few  obfervations  which  occurred  dnring  our 
progrefs. — At  Edinburgh,  I  met  with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baro^ 
net,  who  kindly  wi(hed  me  to  take  a  trip  to  Caltlmefs,  or,  at 
lead,  to  the  Cirfe  of  Gowrie  :  And,  though  1  did  not  intend  to 
ifxtend  my  tour  father  northward,  yet,  as  a  fmall  thread  will 
lead  us,    when   our  inclinations  are  in  unifon,  I  went  to  Mrl 

tV  -^s  in  the  Carfe  ^  and  did  not  repent  having  undertaken 

fhe journey.  The  hulhandry  of  that  diitri^l  charmed  me  \  in't 
deed,  through  Northumberland,  and  all  the  way  through  Scot- 
land, to  Perthlhire,  I  was  highly  gratified  :  but  there  I  muff 
Aop  f  for,  from  Perth,  acrofs  ihe  country,  to  Dumfries,  md 

:hrougb  the  weDern  d^iiri^s  of  England,  to  this  place,  the  gene* 

:i[  management  is  very  much  according  to  the  bid  fchool,  though 
'here  are  numerous  inftances  of  fuperior  pradice  every  where 

'ifc'rnihV^  One  circUinllaDce  Ilruck  me  forcibly  >  th^t  vras  the 
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ty  ofjloci.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Not  by  the 
;afed  quantity  of  herbage^  furely  :  Or  how  can  the  great 
ity  oi grain  be  faid  to  arife  from  the  increafcd  quantity  of 
-land? 

be  crops  appeared  ^▼ei7  where  abundant  in  the  di drills  wi; 
d  through,  but  far  from  being  forward.  We  were  oftep 
*  You  will  fee  barje^f  cut  at  the  pext  ftage/  But  it  was  all 
ion  ^  for,  to  this  place,  we  have  notfeen  afield  that  will  be 
f  for  the  fickle  in  lefs  than  ten  da^s,  or  a  fortnight.  The 
Top  appeared  very  abundant :  yet^  ait  Liverpool,  when  w^ 
:  there,  grain  felt  a  conlideraDle  advance. '  I  am  informed, 
our  crops  in  Dorfet(hire  are  good,  and '  that  furnips  and  po- 
;s  are  excellent.  If  thefe  united  circuinfiances  do  not  reduce 
;s,  (and,  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to'  think  the  redudion  will 
>e  equal  to  many  peoples  expedat^ons)/we  muft  look  for  a 
I  elfewhere.  Our  growth  is  not  acJequate'  tb  'our  confump- 
\  which  has  long  been  my  opinion.  How  is  this  to  be  rec- 
I  ?  Pray,  let  your  next  communication  be  on  that  fubj^  \ 
h  will  oblige/  &c. 


PosrscRiFT  TO  Scottish  lNT£LZjq£NC£, 

'Lotbiati  Quarterly  Report^  from  April  ^th,  to  Julj  30/ifr« 

inclufive* 

'om  the  long  and  intenfe  drought,  which  prevailed  during  tht 
le  months  of  May  and  Juiie,  there  was  much  reafon  to  ap;> 
end,  that  the  crop  would  not  turn  out  near  fo  well  as  was 
oofticatcd  from  the  indications  of  the  preceding  quarter  j 
>pring-fown  grain  of  every  dcffcription,  as  well  as  the  paC 
and  hay  fields,  wete  mpch  affected,  and  fuffered  greatly, 
pily  for  the  country,  the  fears  entertained  on  this  fubjeCTy 
;  been  difTipated.  Seafonable  and  refre(hing  (howers,  with 
b  warmth,  through  the  greater'part  of  the  month  of  July, 

recovered  the  crop  fo  far,  as  to  give  room  for  the  mod  fan- 

e  hope,  that  (be  years  wherein  we  have  feen  evii^  are  at  an 

and  that  plenty  will  again  fmile  upon  the  land*     The  hay 

only  has  miffed  of  this  favourable  return  in  the  weather,  as 

of  it  was  cut  down  before  the  rains  came  \  and  the  pota« 
,  alfo,  from  the  uncommon  prevalence  of  the  curly  can  hard- 
5  expeded  to  amount  to  an  average  return :  But  every  other 

of  crop  has,  at  prefent,  the  appearance  of  being  abundant, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  fo,  but  from  too  much  rain,  fhould  fuch 
ohappy  occurrence  take  place  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 


I 

3^1  "  Pofijcrif^  to  S^tifi  liiiMgMc^:  A^ 

feafoa.    Karveft,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  be  pretty  genenOy  begwr 
in  the  Yicimty  of  Edhiburgb^  by  the  aotn  of  A^pift* 


2^07£i  710^  CmjtXESPONDuarrs. 

A  very  valttsd)le  commumcation  on  the  feUmg  of  l&eep,  tc« 
companied  with  a  polite  letter  fronr  Sir  John  Sincfaor,  was  w- 
fbrtunately  too  late  to  be  iottrttd  in  this  Notaaber  j  bat  win  have 
that  attention  paid  it  in  the  next,  to  v^hich  the  reljpefiability  of 
the  author,  and  the  im]portance  of  the  fubjlefiE,  b  joftly  catkle  it 

A  T^ry  fenfible  pap^r,  on  the  ufe  of  limef,-  figned  P.  is  oimlrqid- 
ably  delayed  till  next  Numberi  for  want  of  roiom  $  as  are  aUb  the 
papers  figned  **  Rufiicus Juniot'^B.'^jil.  B.'^^A.  ttm^  wad  nunj 
6therS|  containing  much  valuable  matter  ^  all  of  which  will  be 
duly  confideredy  and  have  every  poffible  attention  ^aid  thdsa* 

An  intelligent  paper,  concerning  the  grUit  tvoTMiy  liead  to  die 
Holdtrne/s  Agrkulturai  Society^  h^  been  received,  and  itSl  be 
noticed  in  a  future  Number. 

In  our  next,  will  be  given  copious  extrafis  from,  m  £flay» 
tranfinitted  to  the  Soard  of  Agriculture,  on  **  ibf  i^mMMt  rf 
converting  graft  land  to  tillage^  without  exbauJHng  thajml^  sad  if 
returning  tbtfaim  to  graft  in  t^  improv^djkate^  of  gt&if/t  iaiMi 
injury.'*'*  Colonel  Fullarton's  Pamphlet  on  that  important  IblqeA, 
*could  not  be  overtaken  in  this  Number,  but  wiH  bt  Mviev^ed  at 
terwards. 

Reviews  of  the  Norfolk^  Suffolk^  and  MidJsotbktt  Satrwfii^  ut 
in  hand. 

Materials  are  wanted  for  completing  a  Memoir  of  the  cdtf* 
brated  John  Cockburn,  Efy.  qfOrm^onm  Information  ralativs 
to  the  improvemenu  introduced  by  him,  will  be  gratefidlj  i^ 
ceived. 

Several  ^arterfy  Reporu  were  received  too  late»  It  ia  tpik 
requeued  that  the  gendemeUf  who  kindly  fitvoiir  oa  wick  isN^ 
ligence,  will  tran&nit  the  lame,  at  leaft  ten  days  befen  Am  dby 
of  publication. 
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PART    L 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS.' 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Observations  on  the  Different  Kinds  of  Grubs  and  CtiterpUlar 

GentleMek^ 

In  the  4th  Number  of  your  Magaaline,  I  observe  an  engra^ 
ing,  together  with  a  very  accurate  account,  of  a  Grub,  suj 
posed  to  have  occasioned  the  failure  of  the  oat  crop  last  yea 
Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  same  subject  for  sever 
years  past,  I  present  you  with  my  observations  ;  which,  : 
they  ate  the  result  of  experience,  may  not  be  unacceptable  \ 
some  of  your  readers. 

The  Grub  represented  in  No.  4th,  is  met  with  in  wi 
situations  every  year,  in  greater  or  smaller  numbers,  in  pn 
portion  to  the  heat  or  cold  of  the  preceding  season.  Whi 
the  insect  remains  in  the  egg  state,  no  inclemency  of  weath< 
can  hurt  it  ^  a  fact,  of  which  last  year  atfords  a  convinciu 
proof;  for,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  Winter  1791 
and  the  coldness  and  inclemency  of  the  followmg  Sprinj 
immense  numbers  werti  produced^  which,  by  their  ravage 
upon  the  oat  crop,  contrimited  not  a  little  to  increase  the  pi 
bUc  distress.  While  in  the  grub  state,  it  is  likewise  invu 
oerable ;  and  the  fly  produced,  is  equally  hardy.  The  on! 
ftage  of  its  existence,  in  whidi  it  appears  susceptible  of  it 
JOXJ9  is,  in  passing  from  the  grab  to  the  aUrelia  state,  whe 

NO.  vni.  VOL.  u.  C  c  ■  raw 
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rains  and  cold  weather  are  &tal  to  it ;  and  as,  in  ordinaiy 
years,  that  change  takes  place  about  the  end  of  Maj,  or  be» 
ginning  of  June,  a  period  at  which  rain  commonly  £dls  in 
considerable  quantity,  nearly  the  whole  race  perish  everj 
year,  except  such  as  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
soft  dry  molehills  that  are  met  with  in  meadows,  or  in  the 
sides  of  ditches  ;  for,  upon  all  the  arable  lands,  I  believe 
very  few  remain  to  propagate  the  species,  unless  in  seasons 
when  the  weather  is  uncommonly  dry  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  they  remain  in  the  aurelia  state,  as  was  the  case 
in  1798.  A  part  of  May,  and  the  whole  of  June,  passed  over 
with  very  little  rain  ;  in  that  way,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  eggs^  deposited  in  the  arable  lands,  survive^  and  became 
grubs. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  an  insect  so  very  destructive,  and 
which,  were  every  season  alike  favourable  to  its  production, 
would  soon  render  the  world  a  desart,  we  are  struck  with 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  readily  destroyed  by  mois- 
ture, at  a  time  when  the  rams,  to  it  so  fatal,  are  so  highly  ne- 
cessary and  useful  to  the  crops. 

This  gruby  however,  is  not  the  only  one  by  which  the 
crops  are  injured.  There  are  several  others,  pretty  nume- 
rous, and  equally  destructive,  produced  in  dry  soils,  and 
in  all  seasons  :  these,  like  that  already  noticed,  resist  every 
injury  of  the  weather  throughout  the  year,  and  in  every  stage 
of  their  existence,  except  when  they  are  in  the  aurelia  states 
when  cold  and  moist  weather  kills  them*  The  whole  of  the 
grubs  bred  upon  dry  lands,  are  of  the  moth  tribe.  In  the 
drawing  by  which  this  is  accompanied,  No.  i.  represents  one 
of  the  most  destructive  of  these,  in  three  different  stages  of 
its  existence : 

A,  the  Grub, 

B,  the  Aurelia^  and 
,G,  the  Moth. 

The  grub  comes  into  existence,  if  the  Autunm  has  been  very 
warm,  about  the  end  of  October,  and  continues  to  increase  in 
size,  as  long  as  any  tolerable  degree  of  vegetation  is  going  on ; 
after  which,  owing  evidently  to  the  want  of  food,  it  remains 
stationary  till  the  following  Spring ;  at  an  early  period  of 
which,  its  depredations  are  observed.  About  the  end  of  Fe-. 
bruary,  it  begins  to  grow,  and  contbues  increasing  in  size 
till  the  beginning  of  May,  when  it  is  upwards  of  an  indi  m. 
length,  and  about  one  third  of  an  Inch  in  circumference.  It 
is  theu  exceedingly  destructive,  and  cuts  through  t&e  roots  of 

the 
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t&e  strongest  stalks  of  grain  in  a  very  short  tidie.  I  this  joir 
took  one  of  them,  and  put  it  into  the  earth,  which  consisted 
of  soft  black  loam,  at  the  root  of  a  plant  of  oats  that  had  sent 
oat  thirty-seven  ofisets,  and  had  been  well  earthed  np.  The 
grub  was  put  in  about  mid-day,  and  well  covered  up.  The 
^ant  was  examined  next  day,  about  the  sanye  hour ;  when 
^e  leaves  were  found  hanging  down,  seemingly  in  a  dyii>g 
state.  Upon  looking  at  the  root,  I  found  not  only  the  main 
st^m,  but  the  whole  of  the  offsets,  so  much  injured,  that  there 
appeared  little  hopes  of  their  recovery.  Accordingly^  in  a 
few  days  thereafter,  they  were  all  dead. 

In  seasons  when  they  are  numerous,  the  mbchief  they  oo* 
casion  is  certainly  very  great :  fortunately,  however,  nearly 
the  whole  race  perish  every  year  ;  and  the  stodc  is  kept  up 
from  the  eggs,  deposited  in  the  sides  of  ditches,  in  plantations, 
and  amongst  coarse-fogged  herbage,  which  preserve  the  au- 
relia  from  being  injured  by  moisture. 

In  describing  an  insect  so  very  destructive,  it  would  afford 
me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  the 
evil :  of  that,  hov;ever,  1  confess  myself  in  a  great  measure 
ignorant.  Lime,  in  the  act  of  slacking,  is  certainly  fatal, 
not  only  to  the  grub,  but  to  insects  of  every  description,  which 
come  within  the  reach  of  its  influence.  But,  though  it  is 
thus  baneful  in  a  hot  active  state,  (a  circumstance  that  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  all  farmers),  I  do  not  find  it  equal* 
ly  so  after  it  has  re-absorbed  a  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a  powder.  It  is  certain  that  grubs 
are  less  numerous  in  fields  that  have  been  recently  limed^ 
than  in  lands  of  the  same  quality,  to  which  no  lime  has  been 
applied.  Still,  however,  they  live  in  such  soils,  and  propa» 
gate  their  kind  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  after  the 
lime  has  completely  saturated  itself  with  fixed  air,  and  got 
into  a  mild  state,  the  vermin  will  thrive  equally  well  in  such 
fields,  as  if  no  lime  had  been  applied.  One  mode  of  pre« 
vention  certainly  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer,  namely, 
diat  of  keeping  the  tops  of  ditches,  and  hedge  sides,  clean 
and  free  from  that  rough  noxious  herbage  with  which  they 
are  for  the  most  part  covered,  and  which,  along  with  th^r 
serving  as  a  nursery  for  grubs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  ver- 
min, are  a  fruitful  source  of  mischief,  from  the  numerous 
weeds  yearly  produced  upon  them,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
wafted  into  die  adjoining  fields  by  die  winds,  and,  in  spite 
of  fallowing,  and  every  other  attendoa  that  can  be  paid,  fur^ 

C  c  a  nish 
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nish  a  fresh  stock  annuallj,  bj  which  the  soil  is  constai^j 
kept  in  a  dirtj  state,  and  much  labour  and  expence  incurred^ 
that  might,  with  a  small  degree  of  attention,  be  avoided. 

The  varieties  of  the  lar^e  moth,  are  very  considerable ;  but 
their  history  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  now  given, 
at  least,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it*  The  different 
kinds  of  caterpillar,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  black  ooe^ 
belong  also  to  the  moth  tribe. 

No.  3.  represents  the  black  caterpillar,  so  destructive  to  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

D,  the  Caterpillar, 
£,  the  Aurelia,  and 
F,  the  Butterfly. 

The  caterpillar  comes  into  existence  early  in  September, 
and,  in  very  dry,  warm  seasons,  even  sooner,  and  continues 
alive  throughout  the  Winter,  be  the  weather  what  it  will. 
In  late  years,  however,  it  is  towards  the  end  of  November, 
or  the  beginning  of  December,  before  they  are  produced. 
When  that  is  the  case,  they  are  very  small  and  weakly  in  the 
Spring  ;  and,  if  the  season  is  favourable  to  v^;etation,  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  push  out  a  profusion  of  leaves, 
which  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  before  the 
vermin  arrive  at  any  considerable  size  ;  and  as  it  is  only  up- 
on the  tenderest  and  most  succulent  leaves  that  they  feed,  an 
early  Spring,  by  placing  the  foliage  in  an  advanced  state, 
soon  renders  it  hard  and  unpalatable  to  them.  In  that  way, 
many  of  them  perish  for  want  of  food ;  and  it  is  only  the 
worms  produced  by  the  earliest  eggs,  that  survive  and  get 
into  the  aurelia  state.  But,  in  years  when  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  are  warm  and  dry,  and  the  eggs  produce  worms  in 
September,  or  early  in  October,  the  vermin  acquire  a  consi- 
derable strength  and  size  before  Winter  ;  and,  in  the  Spring, 
are  so  formidable,  as  to  be  able,  by  eating  the  heart  out  of 
the  bud,  before  it  is  expanded,  to  strip  the  trees  entirely, 
both  of  leaves  and  fruit ;  a  thing  that  very  frequently  happens 
after  dry  seasons,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large 
towns.  When  the  trees  are  thus  early  deprived  of  their 
''.eaves,  they  appear  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  by  fire. 

The  black  caterpillar,  like  the  grub,  is  most  vulnerable  when 
it  is  in  the  aurelia  state  ;  and  is  then  very  readily  destroyed 
')y  cold  or  moisture.  But  instinct  seems  to  have  taught  the 
ffotms  the  secret  of  preserving  the  future  aurelia  ;  for  wheu 
hey  have  arrived  at  that  stage,  immediately  preceding  the 
'^hange  they  are  about  to  undergo,  they,  in  general,  make 

choice 
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choice  of  a  situation  where  there  is  little  risk  of  their  being 
injured.  Accordingly,  the  aurelia  is,  for  the  most  part^  found 
either  in  crevices  of  the  wall,  or  attached  to  the  under  part 
of  the  leaves,  which  aflfbrd  them  complete  shelter ;  in  tliat 
ws^Ty  verjr  few  of  them  perish* 

For  the  destruction  of  this  species  of  vermin,  man/  re» 
medies  have  been  recommended ;  most  of  them,  however, 
without  effect:  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that,  in  cases 
where  they  have  bred  in  great  numbers,  and  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  Spring,  their  destruction  will  be  a 
difficult,  if  not  an  impossible  task,  even  with  the  most  power- 
ful remedies.  But,  though  we  are  yet,  in  a  great  measure, 
without  a  remedy  in  tliat  stage  of  the  evil,  the  mischief  may 
be  prevented,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  very  simple  means. 

Every  attentive  man  must  have  observed,  that  these  vermin 
appear  first  at  the  bottom  of  the  bush,  and  travel  upwards, 
stripping  the  branches  entirely  in  their  progress.  A  very  sa- 
tisfactory reason  can  be  given  for  the  caterpillar  beginning  its 
depredations  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  The  same  instinct 
that  directs  the  worm  to  seek  a  safe  sheltered  situation  for 
the  aurelia,  influences  die  butterfly,  in  depositing  her  eggs, 
which  she  uniformly  does,  either  upon  the  under  part  of  die 
branches  or  leaves:  in  both  of  these  situations,  they  are 
sheltered;  and  when  the  leaves  fall  in  Autumn,  they  are 
equally  safe ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  the  leaves  of  trees, 
when  collected  in  sufllicient  quanuty,  afford  the  best  protec* 
tion  against  frost  and  moisture;  a  circumstance,  of  which 
any  person  will  be  readSy  convinced,  by  turning  over  a 
quantity  of  them,  either  during  firost,  or  after  heavy  rains, 
when  the  ground,  even  in  the  most  intense  frost,  will  be 
found  dry  and  soft  under  them.  Tlius  cherished  and  pro- 
tected, the  vermin  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bush  till 
the  Spring,  when  they  begin  to  ascend  in  search  of  food ; 
but,  as  they  do  not  leave  the  root  before  vegetation  has  made 
considerable  progress,  the  task  of  destroying  them  is  thea 
easy,  and  may  be  completely  effected,  in  the  following 
manner. 

Take  two  or  three  handfuls  of  burnt  limestone  that  has 
been  reduced  to  powder  by  beating,  widiout  being  previously 
slacked,  either  by  the  acdon  of  the  air  or  by  moisture ;  spread 
the  lime  thus  powdered  round  the  root  of  the  bush,  cover 
it  with  earth,  and  give  it  water  suflliclient  to  slack  it.  Daring 
that  operation,  the  whole  of  the  vermin  are  destroyed,  with- 
out the  smaUest  injury  to  the  bush.  I  have  tried  many 
renaedies ;  but  never  found  any  of  equal  efficacy.    TobaccD 

C  c  3  liquor^ 
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liquor,  and  other  nauseous  ingrediente,  are  in  some  instances 
usefuiy  but  not  oertainly  effectual^  especially  in  vret  weather ; 
as  they  are  in  general  washed  away  by  tibe  first  rain,  and 
their  c^ect  lost. 

No.  3.  represents  the  green  caterpillar,  so  destructive  to 
the  larger  kmds  of  fruit  trees  in  the  Spring. 

G,  the  Caterpillar, 

H,  the  Aurelia, 

I,    the  Grub. 
It  is  a  moth  of  an  ash  colour,  the  points  of  the  wings  tipt 
with  white.     The  eggs  of  this  insect  are,  for  the  most  por^ 
laid  either  in  the  crevices  of  the  wail,  the  cracked  parts  of  the 
bark,  or  in  the  outer  husk  of  the  buds  that  are  to  produce  the 
fruit  blossoms  the  following  season.  Like  the  black  caterpillar, 
they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  tenacious  of  life ;  and  do  not 
appear ^to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  weather,  either  in  the  egg 
or  worm  state.     They  do  not,  however,  come  into  life  so 
early ;  it  being  generally  the  middle  of  March,  and,  in  back- 
ward seasons,  still  later,  before  they  are  produced.     Whea 
about  to  pass  into  the  aurelia  state,  they  are  still  more  sua- 
ceptible  of  injury  than  any  of  the  preceduig.     They  are  also 
more  readily  destroyed  by  the  application  of  nauseous  ingre- 
dients :  a  solution  of  aloes  alone  will  answer  the  purpose,  if 
made  pretty  strong,  and  applied  to  the  branches  with  a  brush, 
before  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand.     The  value  of  this  pre- 
paration does  not  consist  so  much  in  killing  the  vermin,  as 
by  rendering  the  leaves  and  blossoms  nauseous  and  unpalata- 
blcy  and  in  that  way  preventing  their  feeding  upon  thenu 
Tobacco  liquor  added  to  the  aloes,  if  carefully  applied  during 
dry  weather,  is  certainly  fatal.     But,  as  this  moth  is  most 
destructive  to  trees  placed  upon  walls,  particularly  such  as 
are  naked,  and  full  of  holes,  which  afford  shelter,  not  only  to 
this  moth,  but  to  vermin  of  almost  every  other  description, 
a  pretty  effectual  remedy  will  be  met  with,  in  first  brushing 
off  all  the  loose  lime,  and  afterwards  harling  or  dashing  the 
walls  with  quick  lime,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  up  every  in- 
terstice.    If  this  is  carefully  done  about  the  end  of  Autunon. 
and  the  precaution  used,  of  brushing  the  branches  with  a  so- 
lution of  aloes  and  tobacco  liquor,  in  the  Spring,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole  race,  will  be 
destroyed. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  gooseberry  caterpillar,  more 
common  in  country  situations,  than  in  the  vicinity  of  towns ; 
which  are  exceedingly  destructive,  and  have  hitherto  baffled 
every  attempt  to  destroy  them.     They  are  of  the  same  size 

as 
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as  the  apple  vermin  just  now  described ;  and  are  prodttced^  the 
one  bj  a  small  moth,  with  urange-ooloured  wings,  fringed 
with  black  spots  ;  the  other  bj  a  moth  with  an  orange  bodj, 
the  wings  light  grej,  slightlj  spotted  with  jdlow  anid  black. 
That  with  the  orange  wings  generally  appears  early  in  June  ; 
and,  if  the  weather  continues  warm  and  diy,  does  consider* 
able  mischief,  unless  great  pains  are  taken  to  destroy  thenu 
I  have  tried  many  remedies,  without  effect.  Spr«uling  a 
sheet  over  the  bushes,  and  fumigating  with  sulphur,  is  cer- 
tainly destructive,  if  properly  done ;  but,  along  with  its 
destroying  the  vermin,  it  sometimes  entirely  kills  the  bushes, 
and,  in  every  instance,  is  attended  with  the  entire  loss  of 
both  leaves  and  fruit  for  the  season  :  It  is  therefore  a  dan- 
gerous remedy,  and  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to.  Many 
years  ago,  I  succeeded  in  clearing  my  bushes,  in  a  way  that, 
along  with  its  being  easily  put  in  practice,  in  every  situation, 
is  attended  with  no  injury  to  the  bush. — It  consists  simply 
in  spreading  a  couple  of  sheets  upon  the  ground,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bush,  dose  to  the  root,  so  as  to  cover  a 
space  fully  larger  than  the  branches  reach ;  when  that  is 
done,  give  the  stem  four  or  five  smart  strokes  with  a  stick, 
near  the  root,  whidi  will  stun  the  vermin,  make  them  lose 
their  hold,  and  hang  quite  loose ;  in  that  situation,  they 
are  easily  shaken  off  by  the  hand,  and  admit  of  being  dean 

Sthered  up,  and  destroyed,  either  by  burning,  or  otherwise, 
every  instance  where  this  has  been  properly  done,  it  has 
been  effectual,  and  not  only  preserved  the  crop  then  upon 
the  bushes,  but  been  the  means  of  keeping  them  dean  the 
following  season. 

The  other  moth,  with  the  yellow  body  and  grey  wings, 
is  seldom  seen  sooner  than  the  beginning  of  July,  unless 
the  season  is  very  warm.  About  a  coa|de  of  weeks  there- 
after,  the  caterpillars  become  visible  upon  the  bushes  ;  and, 
if  not  timeously  prevented,  very  soon  strip  them  entirely 
of  their  leaves :  Like  the  former,  they  resist  every  attempt 
to  kill  them  by  poison ;  and  can  only  be  got  the  better  of  by 
hand-picking,  and  shaking  the  bushes,  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

In  this  place,  I  think  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  delnsiipe 
idea,  held  out  to  the  public,  of  an  eflEectual  renoedy  for  this 
kind  of  vermin,  for  which  a  premium  was  given  by  the  High- 
land  Society.  I  have  repeatedly  tried  it  with  every  possible 
degree  of  care ;  in  no  instance  has  it  been  coropletdy  effi:ctnal ; 
and,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  triak^  it  has  cstirdy  fiuled. 
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Such  a  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  as  manj  gardeners, 
who  have  a  considerable  dependence  upon  their  gooseberry 
crops,  by  trusting  to  it,  may  neglect  the  nu)re  effectual  me- 
thod of  cleaning  their  bushes,  by  shaking,  and  collecting  the 
vermin.  In  conclusion,  I  have  to  add,  that  no  better  pre* 
Tentative  can  be  used  against  the  whole  tribe  of  vermin,  by 
which  gooseberries 'and  currants  are  annoyed,  than  that  of 
sprinkling  a  little  shell  lime,  that  has  been  beat  into  a  pow- 
der, at  the  root  of  every  bush,  about  the  end  of  Autumn, 
and  managing  it  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out« 

I  am,  &c. 

A.Z. 
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Communication  from  Sir  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Bart.  M.  P.  w« 

the  Subject  oj  Folding  Sheep. 

GENTLEMEN, 

There  is  no  particular,  connected  with  the  management 
uf  sheep,  that  has  been  more  keenly  controverted,  than  the 
propriety  of  folding.  I  was  anxious,  therefore,  on  that  im^ 
portant  subject,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  in  England,  namely,  Mr  John  EUman  o£ 
Glynd,  near  Lewis,  in  Sussex,  the  founder,  I  may  say,  of  the 
celebrated  South  Down  breed ;  and  I  subjoin  the  substance  of 
his  sentiments  upon  it.  Tlie  result  seems  to  be,  that  though 
folding  is  not  calculated  for  rich  land,  or  small  indosures  \ 
yet,  in  hilly  districts,  where  it  is  adviseable  to  raise  Winter 
food  in  the  low  parts  of  the  farm,  for  the  great  numbers  of 
sheep  which  the  upper  parts  can  maintain  in  Summer,  such 
a  practice  may  be  of  great  use.  Indeed,  from  Mr  EUman's 
calculations,  it  would  appear,  that,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  6|d. 
per  sheep,  the  English  farmers  make  more  by  folding,  than 
many  tenants  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  do,  from  both 
their  sheep  and  wool,  under  the  present  system  of  Qumage- 
ment. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  interesting 
publication,  I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
Charlotte  Square,  Edinbutgb,  1  John  SINCLAIR. 

7dyu/y,iioi.  S 

Extract 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  EUman  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on 

the  Sub/ect  of  Folding  Sheep. 

^  According  to  jour  desire,  I  noW  send  you  my  thoughts 
tm  the  advantages^  and  disadvantages^  of  folding  sheep ;  and 
first,  beg  to  observe,  that  I  am  not  so  far  an  advocate  for  fold- 
ing, as  to  think  it  right  in  all  situations ;  particularly  in 
small  inclosures,  where  driving  the  sheep  to  and  from  fold, 
might  materially  injure  them,  and  destroy  a  great  deal  of 
grass,  by  trampling  on  it.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
a  greater  number  of  sheep  might  be  kept  on  a  given  space  of 
land,  divided  into  small  enclosures,  by  laying  them  in  small 
parcels,  than  if  kept  together  in  one  flock  and  fold.  Ac« 
knowledging  this,  does  not  prove,  that  folding,  in  other  si- 
tuations, has  not  its  advantages,  particularly  in  an  open 
coimtry.  In  such  a  situation,  there  is  not  the  same  injury 
done,  by  treading  down  the  grass,  as  in  small  fields:  but,  qq 
the  contrary,  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  manure  such  part  of 
his  farm,  as  he  may  think  proper,  particularly  that  which 
lies  at  a  distance  from  the  farm-yard,  and  which  seldom,  if 
ever,  has  the  dung  cart  going  on  it.  Mr  Young  observes  in 
his  Annals,  (Vol.  XXI.  p.'6i5.)  **  I  believe,  the  reason  why 
farmers  are  such  warm  advocates  for  folding,  arises  from  the 
power  it  gives  them,  of  sacrificing  the  grass  land  to  the 
arable/'  This  I  do  not  agree  to,  as,  on  many  farms,  the 
sheep  are  supported  more  from  the  arable,  thfui  the  grass 
land,  and  often  folded  on  the  latter.  Taking  the  sheep  off 
their  feed  to  lodge  in  the  night,  we  think  of  great  use,  as 
it  prevents  dropping  their  soil  on  the  pasture  (what  our  shep. 
herds  here  term  stenching  their  food^,  which  we  look  upon  as 
of  great  use  at  the  time  when  we  are  feeding  our  sheep  on 
tares,  clover,  turnips,  or  any  artificial  food.  I  always  cau^ 
tion  the  shepherd,  as  soon  as  the  sheep  have  done  feeding,  to 
drive  them  off  immediately,  and  not  let  them  lye  down,  or 
stop  to  soil  their  food.  Some  shepherds  are  not  so  eareful ; 
in  such  cases,  I  observe  the  sheep  never  eat  dean.  I  believe 
few  animals  (indeed,  I  know  of  none,  except  swine}  which 
like  to  feed  where  they  drop  their  soil ;  and  it  is  fiur  to  sup. 
pose,  that  the  All-Wise  Disposer  of  events  has  so  ordered, 
that  the  brute  creation  should  be  endowed  with  that  degree 
pi  instinct,  which  enables  them  to  refuse  such  food  as  is  not 

whole* 
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wholesome.     This,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
when  we  fold  on  the  grass  lands.     The  sheep  alwajs  refuse 
'the  first  shoot  of  grass  after  folding,  and  will  not  take  it 
while  thej  can  get  any  other  ;  and,  if  obliged  to  feed  aa  it,  it 
is  certain  to  cause  the  flux.     Another  advantage  arising  from 
folding,  is,  keeping  the  sheep  confined  in  the  fold,  particu- 
larly in  the  Autumn,  till  the  hoar  frost  and  heavy  dews  are 
gone  off  the  grass,  which  prevents  the  disorder  here  called 
the  red  water,  and  which  in  some  places  is  called  the  blood 
or  white  water*;  in  fact,  the  dropsy.     This  disorder  I  be* 
lieve  most  sheep  are  liable  to,  and  is  caused  by  tdcing  into 
the  stomach  too  great  a  quanity  of  fluid.     Many  other  tOn 
sons  might  be  advanced  in  support  of  folding ;  but  I  hope|| 
what  has  been  stated  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  practice 
has  some  merit.     And  now  I  beg  leave  to  state  the  fuantum 
and  value  of  folding. 

Just  twenty  South  Down  sheep  (if  a  larger  sheep,  a  less 
number  will  do)  will  fold  one  rood  or  rick  per  night ;  3000 
will  fold  one  English  acre  per  night.  We  value  the  manure 
at  from  35s.  to  ^o.  per  acre;  the  goodness  of  which  de- 
pends much  on  how  the  sheep  are  kept :  if  kept  on  artificial 
food,  such  as  tares,  rape,  clover,  turnips,  &c.  they  will  drop 
more  soil,  than  if  fed  on  grass  only.  Supposing  we  estimate 
the  folding  at  40s.  per  acre,  it  will  amount  per  year  to  48t 
6^d.  />rr  sheep,  22I.  16s.  3d.  ^rr  hundred,  or  ^r  thousand 
223I.  2s.  6d.  This  calculation  is  made,  supposing  the  sheep 
are  folded  through  the  year.  If  it  is  a  breeding  flock,  it 
might  be  well  to  omit  folding,  for  five  or  six  weeks  imme^ 
diatcly  after  lambing,  as  the  young  lambs  might  suffer  from 
being  trampled  upon,  and,  from  driving  to  and  from  fbld^ 
woqld  often  lose  their  dams,  and  suffer  in  that  way  more 
than  if  they  remained  quiet. 

I  have  often  disputed  the  practice  of  folding  with  the  lfUi( 
Mr  Bakewell,  who  always,  to  make  use  of  his  phrase,  said, 
**  It  was  robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul ;"  and  there  we  stop- 
ped. But  if  I  had  not  to  boast  of  bringing  that  truly  oek* 
brated  breeder  over  to  my  opinion,  I  can  say,  that  do  aig|i- 
ment  I  ever  heard  him,  or  any  other  person  advanoe^  in  the 
least  altered  mine." 
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Strictures  on  Farm^Managfmint  near  XonJon^] 

(Continued  from  p.  978.) 

August  1 799. 

OUR  soil  seems  to  me  excellcntlj  adapted  for  the  culti- 
»n  of  beans  ;  but  jour  bean-husbandrj  is  slovenly  in  the 
^me•  Beans,  properly  cultivated  in  drills,  and  thorough* 
orse-hoed,  hand-hoed,  and  weeded,  in  the  intervals, 
I  a  cleaning  crop  of  the  first  quality.  This  crop  judi- 
sly  and  industriously  managed,  is  an  ezcelleat  auxUiarj 
[le  perfect  fallow  which  has  gone  before,  and  a  fine  pre- 
tive  for  the  next  fallow  which  is  to  succeed  it,  in  the  fol- 
ng  coarse  of  rotation;  besides  being  a  most  perfect 
aration  for  a  crop  of  barley  or  wheat  immediately  after. 

when  sown  broadcast,  more  especially  on  land  that  has 

dirtily  fallowed,  or,  to  speak  the  truth,  not  fallowed  at 
their  effects  are  the  direct  contrary  of  all  that  I  have 
d.  They  grow  open  at  the  roots,  and  give  room  for 
b  of  every  kind  to  thrive  among  them  ;  thereby  becom* 
themselves  a  foul  and  scanty  crop,  and  ruining  the  con* 
n  of  the  land  for  every  thing  that  is  to  succeed  them, 
^hen  sown  in  drills  or  rows,  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven 
lirty  inches  apart,  beans  admit  of  being  ploughed  be- 
0,  like  turnips  or  potatoes,  and  being  hand*-hoed  and 
led  in  the  rows.  By  these  means,  joined  to  the  dean 
w  already  recomended,  and  weeding  the  com  crops, 
:h  should  never  be  omitted,  the  land  can,  and  ought  to, 
lean  like  a  garden :  and,  by  such  means,  the  whole  e- 
y  of  the  soil  is  exerted  in  the  production  of  crops  of 
^  and  other  valuable  plants  with  which  the  judicious  bus* 
man  wishes  it  to  be  occupied ;  instead  of  expending  a  very 
t  portion  of  its  vigour  in  the  growth  of  unprofitable  weeds. 

drill  machine  for  sowing  beans,  of  a  .very  sin>ple  coo* 
:tion,  is  used  in  this  country,  which  answers  the  pur« 

admirably,  and  only  costs  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a 
ea,  or  thereabout.  It  is  a  square  box  with  a  cover, 
ated  on  two  light  wheels  that  extend  the  br^th  of  two 
{,  having  a  funnel,  or  hopper,  that  bangs  in  the  inter- 
ate  drill  to  be  sown,  and  a  cylindrical  hair-brush  to  let 

out 
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out  the  beans  regularly.  Tlie  land  is  made  up  in  straight 
lined  drills  of  a  pro[x;r  width,  and  regulated  in  its  depth  ac- 
cording to  that  of  the  soU,  bj  means  of  the  double  mould- 
board  plough.  The  drill-box  runs  along  these  drills,  giving 
out  its  seed  regularly  \  and  the  double  mould-board  plough 
afterwards  splits  the  drills  or  ridgdets,  and  covers  up  the 
beans. 

The  plougli  you  have,  with  two  mould  boards,  answers 
extremely  well  for  forming  the  drills,  covering  in  the  seed, 
and  earthing  up  the  rows  finally,  after  the  land  has  beea 
properly  cleaned.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  conveQient 
for  the  purpose,  if  the  mould-boards  were  made  to  shift, 
wider  or  narrower,  as  occasion  might  require ;  and  if  the 
left  hand  mould-board  took  off  occasionally,  so  as  to  gather 
the  soil  into  a  ridgelet  between  the  drills,  by  going  twice  a- 
bout  before  hand-hoeing.  After  this,  with  both  mould- 
boards  on,  and  regulated  to  a  proper  width,  the  gathered 
ridgelets  are  split  open,  and  the  earth  laid  back  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants. 

The  regular  system  of  bean  husbandry  is  shortly  as  fol- 
lows. Tlie  land  intended  for  beans  should  be  ploughed  be- 
fore Winter,  and  laid  completely  dry  by  water  furrows  and 
cross  trenches  all  carefully  opened  up  by  the  spade.  Verj 
early  in  Spring,  the  gathered  ridges  or  lands  should  be  clov- 
en down  ;  immediately  after  that,  cross-ploughed  and  har- 
rowed ;  then  drilled  up  and  sown  as  fast  as  possible.  If 
tlie  land  is  very  clean,  and  in  fine  tilth,  the  cross-ploughing 
may  be  omitted. 

After  the  beans  are  up,  and  the  first  crop  of  annual  weedsf 
plough  between  the  rows,  gatliering  the  soil  between  them, 
and  going  as  near  as  possible  to  the  beans,  without  injuring 
them.  Then  hand-hoe  the  small  part  of  the  drill  left^  and 
carefully  hand-weed  between  the  plants.  When  a  second 
growth  of  weeds  has  risen,  hand-hoe  and  weed  again.  And 
lastly,  split  open  the  gathered  ridgelet,  earthmg  up  the 
beans.  After  this,  they  have  got  &o  much  head,  as  pretty 
surely  to  prevent  the  farther  growth  of  weeds. 

Some  very  good  husbandmen,  in  this  country,  sow  tbeir 
beans  in  a  diiFeVent  manner,  which  requires  a  good  deal  less 
ploughing.  Three  common  ploughs  are  employed,  the  drill 
box  following  tlie  third ;  so  that  the  beans  are  sown  in  every 
lliird  furrow.  The  land  is  always  very  well  harrowed,  some 
t  ime  before  the  beans  appear,  to  destroy  any  weeds  that  may 
then  have  sprung  up.     The  after  management  of  horse  and 
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hand^hoeing,  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases :  so  that,  al« 
though  in  this  waj  the  land  is  not  raised  at  first  into  drills, 
it  becomes  afterwards  formed  in  that  waj. 

Another  practice  of  manj  excellent  farmers,  must  be  here 
noticed.  Instead  of  ploughing  away  the  soU  from  the  rows, 
thej  use  a  kind  of  skimming  plough,  or  horse-hoe,  having 
a  flat  share,  somewhat  like  a  mason's  trowel,  with  two  long 
wings  projecting  backwards.  This  is  insert^  a  little  below 
the  surface,  and  cuts  off  all  the  weeds  between  the  rows. 
The  hand-hoes  destroy  those  that  are  too  near  the  beans  for 
this  skimmer  or  horse-hoe.  The  skimmer  and  hand-hoeing 
are  repeated  two  or  three  times,  according  to  the  prevalence 
of -weeds:  and,  finally,  the  double  mould-board  plough 
earths  up  the  rows.  Where  pe(^le  for  hand-hoeing  are 
very  scarce,  farmers  sometimes  endeavour  to  biiry  the  weeds, 
bgr  twice  earthing  up  the  intervals,  bj  means  of  the  double 
mould-board  plough.  R.  r.  r.  r. 
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The  plough,  which  I  saw  used,  for  general  purposes,  in 
the  whole  country  between  London  and  your  estate,  and  for 
a  great  way  north,  seems  to  me  a  very  clumsy  and  cumbrous 
instrument.  I  do  uot  pretend  to  enter  into  any  mathema- 
tical analysis  of  the  construction  and  action  of  ploughs  ;  but, 
from  what  1  saw  of  this  plough  in  Hertfordshire,  where  I 
took  very  particular  notice  of  several  of  them  in  action,  it 
seems  a  very  heavy  draught  for  the  horses,  and  extremely 
laborious,  even  for  the  man  who  holds  the .  stilts.  Neither, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  did  it  seem  at  all  well  calculated  for 
reducing  the  land  into  good  tilth,  or  for  performing  any  one 
operation  in  husbandry  to  advantage.  So  far  from  turning 
over  the  ground,  which,  according  to  my  ideas  and  infor- 
mation, is  a  very  necessary  operation  in  all  good  husbandry, 
it  seemed  only  to  move  the  plit  from  one  part  of  the  ground 
to  the  other  ;  leaving  it  altogether  to  chance,  for  the  top  of 
the  old  ground  to  fall  off  into  the  last  made  furrow,  with  a 
part  of  the  weeds  along  with  it. 

This  heavy  inefficient  instrument,  I  should  suppose  to  be 
the  old  impUment  of  our  half-barbarous  ancestors,  altoge- 
ther 
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ther  unimproved*  It  resembles  verf  mach  tbe  old  Seo^ 
tish  plough,  in  the  length  and  lowness  of  its  beaA,  and  in 
the  form  of  its  mould-board.  In  this  country,  the  old 
plough  has  long  and  justlj  been  laid  aside,  on  account  of 
the  diiRculty  and  consequent  ezpence  of  its  draught ;  attd  I 
have  onlj  occasionally  seen  it,  in  out-of-the-waj  monn- 
tainous  districts,  where  improvements  have  not  hitherto 
been  able  to  dissipate  the  mist  of  ignorance  ind  prejudice 
and  where,  of  course,  the  rents  still  continue  low,  and  the 
husbandmen  poor. 

The  plough  which  is  now  universally  adopted  in  ereiy 
improved  district,  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  North  d 
England,  came,  I  believe,  originally  from  Yorkshire,  uAdtf 
the  name  of  the  Rotherlmm  plough  ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  it  is  of  Datch  or  Flemish  origin,  as  I  have  heard 
that,  in  Yorki^hire,  it  is  called  the  Dutch  plough.  Whatever 
be  its  origin,  this  plough  was  very  much  improved,  in  its 
form  and  materials,  by  a  country  plough-wright  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Berwick ;  and,  from  his  name,  it  is  now  generally  call- 
ed SmaU^s  Plough.  It  answers  every  purpose  in  genend  hus- 
bandry, infinitely  better,  and  more  commodiously,  than  tbe 
old  Scottish  plough,  which,  as  I  said  already,  riesenibles  yonr's 
or  the  Hertfordshire  plough,  and  is  vastly  easier  both  fi>r 
the  man  and  horses.  In  its  emplovment,  it  is  drawn  by  t\vo 
horses  abreast ;  and  the  same  man  who  holds  the  stilts,  di* 
rects  the  horses  with  long  reins,  and  by  his  voice. 

When  the  land  to  be  plou^^hed  happens  to  be  v^tj  te&l* 
cious  and  diiRcult,  as  in  stiff  clay  soils  after  long  droiight, 
it  is  then  usually  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  driven  by  ff 
boy.  In  this  case,  two  of  the  horses  are  yoked  abreast,  to 
what  is  named  an  advantage  swingle  tree;  and  tbe  third 
horse  is  yoked  by  traces  in  front  of  the  laud  side,  of  neVi 
horse. 

I  do  not  answer  for  the  precise  exactness  of  the  follow* 
ing  statement,  as  I  report  altogether  from  memory,  at  the 
distance  of  several  years ;  but  I  am  certain  they  arc  very 
near  the  truth.  In  the  same  field,  and  doing  exactly  simibur 
work,  ploughing  out  old  grass  ley,  with  a  plit  of  regular 
and  equal  depth  and  width,  our  old  plough,  which  resemblei 
yours,  and  our  new  one,  as  improved  by  Small,  were  com- 
pared together,  in  presence  of  a  large  party  of  gentlemea 
and  practical  farmers.  By  interposmg  a  graduated  spring 
steelyard,  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the  ploughs,  between  tbo 
resistance  and  the  draughty  the  forces  necessary  for  wodt- 
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iog  both  were  exactly  ascertained.  The  old  plough  required 
a  power  e^ual  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  weight,  to  im- 
pd  it  heavilj  through  the  ground ;  whereas  the  new  one  re- 
quired onlj  a  power  corresponding  to  eight  or  nine  hundred 
weight  at  the  most. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  commentary  upoa 
the  result  of  this  experiment.  To  dcaw  the  old  plough, 
requires  uniformly  four  horses  in  strong  ground,  especially 
for  the  first  ploughing ;  and,  if  the  ground  be  very  dry  and 
much  caked,  four  are  unable  for  the  work*  Hardly  ever 
does  the  improved  plough  require  more  than  two ;  and, 
in  no  case,  of  land  unincumbered  with  sitfiut  stones,  more 
than  three  ordmary  horses  \  and  whrre  it  requires  three,  the 
old  one  will  need  six.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  and  in 
ordinary  years,  the  hire  of  a  man  and  pair  of  horses  for  a 
day's  work,  is  about  five  shillings ;  which  may  therefore  be 
reckoned  the  cost  of  ploughing  a  statute  acre  with  Small's 
plough*.  The  addition  of  two  horses  and  a  lad,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  old  Scottish  plough,  and,  I  presume, 
likewise  for  yours,  will  very  nearly  double  the  expence 
of  ploughing  an  acre  in  your  way.  £ven  supposing  that  the 
subsequent  ploughings  of  a  fallow,  with  you,  should  require 
only  three  horses  and  a  dri\er,  and  with  us,  on  similar  land, 
that  three  horses  aud  a  driver  are  necessary  for  the  first 
ploughing ;  you  will  see  that,  taking  every  thuig  together, 
the  new  plough  will  do  its  work  for  half  a  crown  an  acre, 
each  ploughing,  cheaper  than  the  old  one. 

Only  in  one  case,  that  I  know  of,  is  the  old  plough  su- 
perior in  efficacy  to  the  new  ;  and  that  is  owing  solely  to  its 
vastly  greater  strength,  and  heaviness  of  construction.  This 
is  for  tearing  out,  from  a  state  of  nature,  land  that  is  in- 
cumbered with  sitfast  stones,  or  with  the  roots  of  trees  and 
buslies.  For  such  purposes,  I  have  known  a  plough  alto- 
gether constructed  of  iron,  and  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses. 

As 

*  For  a  considerable  time  back,  tn  tcre  could  not  be  plon^h^  for  Ins 
tbtn  7s»  6<i. ;  and  lait  year,  owin^;  to  the  high  price  ox  every  kiiui  ot  ioddei-, 
&C.  it  was  uearly  twice  that  suoi. 

NUt  iy  ths  C%mdiieioru 

The  old  Scottish  plough  has  certaanly  been  laid  aaidc,  oa  accouot  of  the 
resistance  made  to  it  by  the  soil,  and  the  great  strength  required  to  drew  it ; 
but,  so  far  are  the  principles,  upon  which  it  wa«  constructed,  from  being 
wrong'i,.thac  Small's  plough  it,  with  w^  little  altenrion,  tlie  old  Scotiih 
plough  upon  a  reduced  scale;  aod  the  fame  implement,  upon^its  largieu 
acale,  is  still  used,  in  situations  whert  a  deep  strong  furruw  is  requiredi  and 
dotf  its  work  uncommonly  well. 
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As  a  counterpart  to  this,  I^ust  inform  you,  that  I  have 
latelj  been  informed  of  a  poor  man  in  my  neighbourhood 
who  worked  a  small  farm,  of  free  soil,  fer  many  years,  with 
one  horse  only. 

A  ereat  deal  has  been  said  and  written  lately,  in  fiavonr  of 
working  &rms  by  oxen,  instead  of  horses.     I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  a  subject  of  controversy,  in  which  men  of  veij 
great  talents  have  engaged  on  opposite  sides.     One  vetj 
strong  reason  against  oxen,  ^  posteriori^  is,  that  they  are  eveij 
where  in  this  country  given  up  by  the  formers,  who  ccrtamlj 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  profitable. 
But  the  matter  may  very  readily  be  explained  in  another  # 
mianner;  which  may  be  termed  ^  priori.     Formerly,  owing 
partly  to  a  bad  breed  of  cattle,  and  partly  to  an  improper 
manner  of  bringing  them  up,  oxen  could  not  be  fed  off  &r 
market,  till  seven  or  eight  years  old.     It  was  then  wise  t9 
work  them  for  two  or  three  years  ;  as,  while  still  only  store 
cattle,  they  were  old  enough,  and  firm  enough  for  woduitt* 
Now,  partly  from  having  improved  the  breeds  uid  partlj 
from  improvements  in  the  methods  of  rearing,  bringing  op^ 
and  feeding  them,    oxen  can  be  fed  off,   with    profit,  at 
four  years  old  ;  when  they  are  still  too  young,  and  too  ten- 
der for  work  of  any  labour  or  difficulty. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of,  whether  the  beef 
of  these  younger  oxen  be  equal  to  the  older,  i  or  inferior.  I 
readily  grant  it  to  be  inferior.  But,  so  long  as  the  poblic 
chooses  to  purchase  young  beef,  and  the  farmers  thus  find 
it  their  interest  to  feed  off  their  cattle  young,  horses  mnit 
continue  to  be  the  beasts  of  draught,  wherever  profit  ii  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  husbandman.  Country  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  who  hold  arable  ground  in  their  own  hands,  and  who 
wish  to  have  their  tables  supplied  with  beef  of  superior  qoi- 
lity,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  very  properly  employ  a  few 
teams  of  oxen  in  their  ploughs  ;  and  will  thus  turn  two  or 
three  jrears  of  an  ox's  life  to  profit,  which  would  otherwise 
be  idly  spent  in  the  field  or  fold*yard. 

On  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  horses 
and  oxen  for  farming  work,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  AgricnU 
tnral  Report  for  Northumberland,  iu  which  that  lubjact 
is  most  ably  and  satisfoctorily  discussed ;  though  I  think  the 
calculations  are  underrated,  and  ought  to  have  shewn  a  mudi 
greater  prepondenmce  in  favour  of  horses.  At  all  events^ 
theKeporter  distinctly  proves,  that  ox  teams,  univeraatty 
adopte4'«vouId  onquestionally  produce  a  famine. 

Yours,  fcc.  Rm  r.  r.  r. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARME8.*S  MAGAZINE. 

O/i  Suhsetting  Farms. 

Gentlemen, 

The  question,  under  what  circumstances  a  lease  or  tack  of 
a  farm  in  Scotland  maj  be  assigned  or  subset,  is  one  of  no 
trivial  importance  to  the  general  interest  of  the  community. 

It  is  strange,  that,  while  our  courts  of  law  are  liberally  un- 
dermining the  other  parts  of  the  Gothic  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, they  should  now  be  strengthening  the  foundations  of 
that  part  of  it  which  tends  directly  to  render  farms  extra- 
commercial  property. 

By  the  law  of  England,  I  believe,  leases  are  not  only  as- 
signable, but  the  proprietor  of  th^  farm  must,  on  an  assign- 
ment of  the  lease,  declare  his  election,  whether  he  inclines  to 
hold  the  original  lessee  bound  for  his  rent,  or  trusts  to  the  as- 
signee, as  he  cannot  have  both  ;  aad,  on  the  whole,  a  lease^ 
nvhcther  granted  for  a  long  or  short  term  of  years,  seems  to 
be  held,  there,  under  as  ample  powers  as  the  proprietor 
might  have  possessed  the  ground  himself,  for  the  period  of 
the  lease. 

From  the  present  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  a  tack  of  lands  does  not 
imply  a  power,  either  to  assign,  or  even  to  subset,  although, 
in  the  latter  case,  both  the  principal  lessee  and  subtenanc 
were  always  understood  to  be  bound  for  the  rent  to  the  land* 
lord. 

Tacks,  in  general,  are,  by  the  commentaries  of  our  law- 
yers, considered  as  unassignable,  from  their  being  supposed 
to  imply  a  diiectus  persomt^  or  election  of  the  person  of  the 
tenant  by  the  landlord :  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  a  liferent 
tack  is  assignable,  which  surely  implies  more  of  a  aUectus 
persottit  than  any  other.  All  tacks,  likewise,  that  are  to  sub- 
sist for  a  great  length  of  time,  are  also  assignable,  as  well 
as  subsettable  ;  but,  rather  unfortimately,  the  length  of.  en- 
durance necessary  for  conferring  this  privilege,  hath  not  been 
fixed  by  law.  By  a  late  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
in  the  case,  Simsoa  against  Gray,  aad  May  17949  it  was 
found,  that  a  power  of  subsetting  was  implied  in  a  lease  of 
thirty-eight  years.     With  submission,  there  seems  to  be  no 
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solid  ground  for  anj  distinction;  in  judging  a  tack  assignalile 
or  unassignable,  derived  from  the  length  of  its  du ration 
merely. 

By  the  feudal  law,  this  dileitus  personet  \^as  carried  so  far, 
that  even  an  heir  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  tack  of  hii 
father,  unless  it  was  so  expressed  in  the  lease.  What  an  ob> 
stade,  thlB,  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  !  And  floes  not 
tlie  exclusion  of  assignees  in  tacks,  remain  an  obstacle  of  the 
same  nature  ?  What  an  incentive,  on  the  other  hand,  to  in* 
dustry,  if  a  tenant,  who  had  successfully  improved  one  farm, 
had  it  in  his  power  to  assign  his  tack,  and  remove  to  a  new 
end  wider  field  for  exercising  his  talents  !  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  sound  i*eason,  that  a  tenant,  who  now-a-dayi 
generally  buys  his  tack,  as  the  highest  bidder^  at  a  public  or 
private  sale,  should  not  have  it  iti  his  power  to  sell  it  agaixij 
to  avoid  loss,  or  obtain  profit,  to  any  person  slblc  to  pay  the 
tent,  as  freely  as  a  proprietor  of  lands  sells  his  property; 
when  he  finds  it  does  not  suit  his  views*  This  plan  would 
be  much  more  reasonable,  than  that  the  law  shoiild  force  a 
tenant  to  remain  in  a  farm  he  cannot  manage,  till  he  is  utter- 
ly rumed  ;  as  is  but  too  often  the  case* 

Moreover,  if  a  tenant  does  become  bankrupt,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected,  that  an  adjudger,  who  enters  to  his  fiirai 
from  necessity,  and  is  accountable  as  a  factor,  will  do  any 
thing  for  the  improvement  of  it :  for  it  is  held  as  law^  that 
a  tack  which  bears  no  power  to  assign,  may  yet  be  adjudged 
by  a  creditor  of  the  tenant*  Expediency  may,  therefore,  ia 
every  view,  be  strongly  urged  in  favour  of  a  more  unlimited 
t>ower  in  assigning  tacks. 

The  idea  of  a  dilectus  persona  seems  to  have  arisen  frodi 
circumstances  of  a  temporary  nature,  now  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence ;  from  the  rudeness  of  the  age,  landlords  then  re- 
lying more  on  the  fidelity  of  their  tenants  and  retaincrsj 
than  on  the  protection  of  the  laws  ;  from  the  municipal  re- 
gulations of  the  country,  which  rendered  proprietors  of  ibt 
land  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  resided  6a 
their  estates ;  and  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  prestations 
then  exigible  from  tenants;  which,  consliting  akoost  entire* 
ly  of  personal  services,  brought  them  nearer  the  state  qf 
menial  servants,  than  that  of  naodern  farmers.  Hence  it 
Was,  that  a  lease,  during  these  periods,  was  ooosideitd  as  il 
contract /rrir/zyWii.  It  given  to  a  uoiTiSuiy  it  fieli  bj  her 
subsequent  marriage*    It  to  a  saani  it  became  v<Hd  lij.hii 


kMMi.    R  #aiiy  alike,  incapatae  of  xolniMtj,  as  of  jaffieial 
transniission. 

Btit^  for,  more  than  a  century  past,  this  contract  having 
Weeri  treated  by  the  i/sgislatare,  and  wisely  enforced  by  our 

-  judges,  in  conformity  tp  the  sense  of  the  oountryi  has  regain* 
ed  Aueli  of  its  original  nature.  It  is  no  longer  the  personal 
ilfrViees  of  tbb  tehaht,  or  his  pectiliar  qualifications,  but  the 

*  feat,  in  rtioney;  which  he  can  afford  to  pay,  Which  a  landlord 
'  ha^  in  view.     Accordingly,  the  Coixh  of  Session  ^havc  &«und, 

(hat  the  principle  of  law,  regarding  tacks  noi  Ikarino  to  assign 
'  ^ueSf  being  Unassignable  withoiit  the  consent  of  the  bnicory 

jloe^  not  ^Pply  ^o  urban  tenements  j  and,  on  th&t  principle,  on 

-  k  question,  as  to  a  ^k  for  thirteen  years,  of  a  house  in  ft 
burgh,  it  was  decided,  it  might  be  assigned  ^ithoot  the  con- 
s^t  of  the  proprietor.—- Kilkerran  &  Falconar,  January  7. 
1748,  Aitcheson  against  Benny. 

'  As  to  subtacks,  as  Mr  Erskine  observes,  there  was  not  the 
same  reason  against  sustaiiiing  them,  as  against  sustaining 
assignations ;  because^  by  a  subset,  the  principal  tacksman  is 
not  changed.    On  that  principle,  the  power  of  granting  them, 

.  seems  to  have  been  ever,  till  of  late^  recognized  as  implied  in 
a  lease,  by  our  law,  as  it  was  by  the  Roman  law. 

This  power,  however,  was  questioned  in  the  years  1686 
and  1687.    Tlie  first  case  was,  of  a  tack  of  nineteen  years  let 

'  to  a  person,  secliiding  hb  assi^ees.  It  .was  contended,  that 
the  exclusion  of  assignees,  implied  the  exbliision  of  subtenants : 
But  the  Court  of  Session  decidfed^  that  the  tack  might.be  sub- 
set. Sir  James  Roughhedd  againii  Miidie.— And  to  the  same 
judgment,  the  Court  adhered,  in  a  similar  case,  decided  the 
following  year :  Madder  against  Lord  Tarras. 
.  This  implied  power  in  tacks,  of  subsetting,  seems  to  have 
been  understood  to  be  a  settled,  principle  of  law;  till  lately. 
But  that  niaterial  point  of  public  policy  was  not  altered  by 
ahy  act  of  the  Legislature,  but  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Session.  It  was  first  considered  on  general  grounos,  in  the 
ease  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  agamst  Willum  Milne,  de- 
'  cided  8th  March  17^1.  A  missive  df  tacki  to  endure  uind 
ieen  years,  which  made  no  mention  of  assjignees,  or  sub- 
tenants, was,  by  the  Coiirt,  found;  neither  Capable  of  being 
assigned,  nor  subset. 

There  have  been  several  decisions,  since,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose -y  but  as  none  of  them  have  hitherto  been  appealed,  and 
ieceived  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Peers  ;  tijl  then,  it 
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is  understood  that  the  law  is,  as  interpreted  in  the  case  of 
Milne  above  mentioned. 

The  writer  of  this  paper,  had  himself  a  similar  question 
decided  against  him  last  year,  by  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and, 
considering  the  judgment  to  be  erroneous,  and  such  as 
would  not  be  supported  by  the  Court  of  Review,  be  appeal- 
ed it ;  but  the  matter  was,  before  a  decision  of  the  Peers, 
submitted  to  arbitration.  He  recommends,  that  the  first  si^ 
milar  case  that  occurs,  should  be  appealed  by  a  subscriptioo 
of  farmers.  And  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the.  country,  if  all 
restrictions  against  assigning  and  subsetting  were  abolished, 
than  that  the  free  disposal  of  property  should  receive^  by  im- 
plication, additional  fetters. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Mischief  arising  from  Thistles  and  other  Weeds 
by  the  Sides  of  Roads  and  Fences. 

Gentlemen, 

I  WISH  you  would,  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine, 
point  out  the  mischief  arising  from  the  slovenly  practice  of 
allowing  thistles,  and  other  bearded  weeds,  to  grow  and  shake 
their  seeds  by  the  road  sides,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  fen- 
ces in  many  farms,  and  which  are  annually  carried  by  the 
winds  into  the  adjoining  fields,  where  they  pro  vie  a  fruitful 
source  of  mischief.  Were  a  little  more  attention  paid  to  this 
subject,  and  to  the  kind  of  hay-seeds  sown,  much  expence  and 
labour  would  be  saved,  and  fewer  absurd  complaints  made, 
of  the  tendency  of  particular  fields  to  run  to  weeds.  It  is  to 
slovenly  practices,  that  dirt  is  owing  :  **  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap :"  Whoever  sows  bad  hay- 
seeds, will  reap  the  natural  produce ;  and  vice  versa.,  I  hope^ 
at  no  distant  period,  to  see  a  law,  making  dirty  fiEinners  liable 
for  the  damage  done,  by  their  bad  management,  to  their  desn- 
I7  neighbours. 

.  Yours,  6^.  R.  S. 


T6 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Tie  Effects  of  Lime,  in  destroying  Heath,  and  producing 

White  Cloven 

Gentlemen, 

Having  observed,  in  many  parts  of  the  hills  and  uplands, 
.where  shell  lime  has  accidentally  fallen,  that  the  heath  dies, 
and  white  clover  rises  in  its  place  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  application  t>f  a  very  light  dressing  of  quick  lime, 
upon  newly  burnt  heath  grounds,  would,  without  tillage,  or 
any  other  expence,  at  once  destroy  the- heath,  and  cover  the 
surface  with  that  valuable  plant.  Indeed,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it ;  for,  if  lime  destroys  heath  in  a  healthy  uninjured 
state,  it  will  certainly  do  it  more  readily  after  burning,  espe- 
cially if  that  operation  is  done  at  a  time  when  the  plants  are 
in  a  growing  state.  The  insertion  of  this  in  your  Magazine, 
may  be  the  means  of  procuring  information  of  some  success- 
ful experiments,  made  upon  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the 
proprietors  and  occupiers  of  heath  lands.  I  am.  Gentlemen, 
yours, 

A  F&iEKD  TO  Improvement. 


TO  THE  conductors  OF  THE  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE* 

Whether  Large  or  SmaU  Cattle  are  most  prof  table. 

Gentlemen, 

Observing  the  14th  Query  in  your  first  Number,  re- 
specting the  grazing  of  cattle,  I  shall  state  a  few  particulars, 
in  answer,  founded  upon  my  own  experience.  If  they  con- 
tain any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Query,  Whether  are  large  or  small  catde  most  advanta- 
geous on  a  grass  farm  ?' 

The  answer  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  soil ;  for  the 
better  that  is,  the  larger  ought  the  cattle  to  be.  When  graz- 
ing for  the  flesher,  I  have  generally  found  the  best  returns, 
by  regulating  the  size  of  the  cattle,  ateording  to  the  soil,  as 

D  d  ^  under : 


|l4   Whither  Largs  or  Small  Cattb  m  n^t  frg^^liif^  Igov* 

under: — Land  requiring  three  acr^s  to  &t  a  middle-sized 
beast,  or  from  i8  to  24  stone  ^  when  two  acres  would  fat  a 
beasty  as  abov^^  from  24  to  30  do.  j  and  when  one  .^qre  would 
do  ity  cattle  from  30  to  40  do.  or  upwards ;  countbg  16  lib. 
English  to  the  stone. 

A  grazier,  M^ho  wishes  to  make  tl^e  most  oif  his  business, 
will  t^ike  care  to  buy  his  cattle  from  an  inferior  soi),  of  a 
good  kind  (or  breed^  aad  not  above  the  market  price ;  11 
joung  cattle  be  taken  from  a  good  to  a  worse  soil,  thej  ai^ 
apt  to  become  stinted  in  the  growth  ;  and,  if  old  enough  to 
&&d  for  the  butcher,  they  will  not  £eed  ao  kiad\y  as  tiioi» 
iFrom  a  worse  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cacde  be  bro|ig)k| 
from  a  very  poor  soil  to  a  good  one,  thej  wall  likely  be  (bO 
small  in  the  bone,* to  give  good  returns.  I  am,  howevefp  of 
opinion,  that  the  grazier's  profit  does  not  depend  sp  rnmii- 
upon  the  size  of  thp  cattle,  as  upon  the  choioe  of  a  real  guai 
|)reed,  of  a  fit  age,  and  from  an  inferibr  toil.  I  aaa,  Gcalle^' 
men,  with  respect,  you^, 

22.  March,  180Z.  A  Cltpesdalc  JF^MEK. 


On  Waste  Lands. 

•  * 

From  the  sense  in  which  the  term  watte  lands  is  used,  in 
some  parts  of  your  Magazine,  it  is  probable  that  pciany  tiling^ 
}iave  been  absurdly  projected,  both  in  politics  and  agriculture, 
from  an  inaccurate  idea  as  to  the  term. 

With  some,  it  has  bcbn  understood,  that  Wifliain  the 
Norman,  and  his  suces^ors  on  the  throne  of  ^E^gland,  ij|ixew 
Jarge  quantities  of  land  into  forests,  parks,  and  chases,  for 
the  amusement  of  hunting,  in  different  parts  of  the  kic^g4oBi, 
where  they  might  either  generally  or  occasionally  reside :  ^aA 
that  these  constitute  the  waste  lands!  And  as  his  Mdestj 
gave  up  hia  hereditary  revenues  in  this  kingdom,  coommir 
himself  to  the  civil  list ;  on  this  idea,  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  disposing  of  them,  to  defray  the  national  eacnce,  twr- 
dened  always  with  the  present  leases,  &c. ;  and  U  might  1>e 
believed,  that  the  purchasers  would  improve  these  them* 
selves,  if  sold  in  proper  lots,  and  thereby  benefit  the  natioiii 
besides  the  price  gomg  into  the  treasury,  to  reduce  tlie  na- 
tional debt.  It  is  said,  the  value  of  these  lands  amounts  to 
many  millions. 

^  ?,, 
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;  ify  on  the  other  handi  copimon  landSt  in  tht  neigh- 
ood  of  a  town  and  mariory  which  have  been  pastured, 
'  than  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation,  because  of 
sulutude  of  interests,  and  diiEculty  of  mttiagemcnt^ 
be  understood  as  wast^  lands  ;  then,  a  sale  of  them^- 
^tting  the  money  into  the  public  purse,  would  be  an 
ice,  equal  to  that  of  seizing  on  a  private  person's  estate^ 
',  or  barony.     And  tlie  matter  to  b^  considered,  is, 

is  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  management '     On 

occurs,  that  a  statute,  for  all  England  together,  similar 
act  for  that  purpose  in  Scotland,  1693,  c.  3,  might  have 
»st  eflect.  By  this  act  *  it  is  statu  ted  and  ordained, 
all  commonties,  excepting  commonties  which  belong 
King  in  property,  or  to  Royal  burghs  in  burgage,  iT;ay 
ided,  at  the  instance  of  any  having  interest,  by  sum- 
(process)  raised  against  aU  concerned,  before  the  Lords 
uon  (Supreme  Couf  t  of  the  jurisdiction,)  who  are,  bj 
id  act,  etT)  powered  to  discuss  the  relevancy ;  and  to  de« 
le  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parlies  concerned  ; 
I  value  and  divide  the  same,   according  to  the  vahie 

rights  and  interests  of  the  several  parties  concerned ; 

grant  commissions  to  iSherifi^,  Stewards,  and  their 
:8,  and  Justices  of  the  P^aee,  qr  others,  for  peranv- 
ig,  and  taking  all  other  necessary  probation  ;  which 
ssion  shall  be  reported  to  tl^e  Lords,  (or  Supreme 
)  and  the  process  shaH  be  ultimately  determined  bjr 

this  act,  the  Court  are  also  eqipowered,  either  to  divide 
which  happen  to  be  in  the  said  conimonties ;  or,  i£ 
losses  cannot  be  conveniently  divided,  to  declare,  that 
lall  remain  common,  with  free  ish  ^d  entry  thereto^ 
I  s^nd  regress),  whether  divided  or  not. 
division,  where  the  question  is  among  the  common- 
itors,  is  governed  by  the  clause  in  the  statute,  ac^rdmg 
valuation  ofthei-'  respective  proptrties  :  But,  where  the 
Ml  turued  between  the  peoprietor,  or  proprietors,  and 
;hat  had  servitudes  of  common-  pasturage  upon"  the 
ty,  the  rule  mentioned  in  a  preceding  clause  of  the  act 
ace,  by  the  former  practice,  according  to  the  vahie  oftbe 
\s  Of  the  several  person^  concerned.  Henqe,  proprietors' 
llowed  a  pnecipuum  ibr  their  right  of  property,  over 
ove  the  share,  on  account  of  their  own,  or  their 
I  possession,  by  pasturage.  But  now,  the  superfice 
'  divided,  yrithout  prejudice  to  the  property  ;   tho 

Dd  ^  interest:; 
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interests  of  those  having  servitudes  of  paitunge,  are  ascer- 
tained bj  the  number  of  beasts  that  graxe  thereon,  and, 
If  this  is  indefinite,  according  to  the  number  that  each 
of  them  can  fodder,  in  Winter,  upon  his  own  dominant 
tenement. 

In  the  division  of  commonties,  the  share  to  be  allotted  to 
each  heritor,  is  appointed  to  be  made  next  adjacent  to  his 
property. 

So  far  the  Scots  statute,  which  extends  only  to  that  couo* 
try      Commonties  may  also  be  divided  by  arbitration. 

This  division  being  authorised,  a  clause  might  also  be 
inserted,  whereby  any  of  the  parties  could  compel  the  other 
to  concur  in  inclosing*  and  pay  his  proportion  of  the  expenc^ 
either  in  money  or  land* 

These  powers  once  granted  by  a  single  statute,  the  matter 
vrould  operate  gradually  itself;  till,  in  a  short  time,  none  of 
these  commons  would  be  left ;  and  the  proprietors  might  imc 
prove  their  shares  at  pleasure. 

It  appears,  from  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  law 
of  England,  that  both  kinds  of  law,  mentioned  above,  are 
understood  by  the  term  waste  lands  :  Thus,  in  b.  ii.  p.  14* 
notice  is  taken  of  *  forests  and  other  vHiste  grounds^  whidi 
were  omitted  to  be  appropriated  in  the  general  distribution 
of  lands :  and  as  disturbances  and  quarrels  would  frequently 
arise  among  individuals,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  this  species 
of  property  by  first  occupancy,  the  law  has  therefore  wisely 
cut  up  the  root  of  dissension,  by  vesting  the  thing  itself  in 
the  Sovereign  of  the  state,  or  else  in  his  representatives, 
appointed  suid  authorised  by  him,  being  usually  lords  o£ 
manors.* 

From  b.  iv.  p.  415,  it  appears,  these  were  at  least  extendi 
ed  considerably  by  William  of  Normandy,  and  his  success 
sors. 

As  to  the  other  kind,  more  properly  termed  commons^^^  in 
the  division  of  a  manor,  after  mentioning  the  demesne  lands 
occupied  by  the  lord — the  charter  land  given  to  the  vassals— 
the  JoUk/and  held  at  the  pleasure  ot  the  lord,  who  became  after- 
wards copybolders^^^  it  is  added,  *  the  residue  of  the  manor, 
being  uncultivated,  was  termed  the  iord^s  waste,  and  served 
for  public  roads,  and  for  common  oj  pasture  to  the  lord  and 
his  tenants.' 

llie  Scots  havinfl[  so  early  provided  for  the  division  of  these 
last,  there  are  hardly  any  commons  remaining  in  that  put  of 
the  kingdom :     But  there  being  no  general  law  for  that  pur« 

pose 
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pose  in  EnghAd,  private  acts  or  statutes  have  been  feund  ne* 
oessary  in  every  particular  case.  To  put  England,  therefore, 
in  the  same  situation  with  bcotland^  in  this  respect,  appear* 
to  be  aU  that  is  necessary. 

X.  December  i8oo.  MiLONi  ^es. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAOAZZNE.. 

S^iries  respecting  Shell  Marh 

Gentlemen, 

Having  met  with  no  analysis  of  shell  marl,  which  went 
farther  than  merely  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  pure  calca- 
reous earth  contained  in  it,  give  me  leave,  through  the  chan- 
nel of  your  useful  publication,  to  request  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing queries. 

As  the  calcareous  earth  of  shell  marl,  is  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  different  species  of  acquatic  animals,  when  these 
creatures  die,  what  becomes  of  the  animal  substance  of  their 
dead  bodies  ?  Does  the  fertilizing  quality  of  shell  nuirl  depend 
solely  on  its  calcareous  matter  ?  and  does  it  contain  nothing 
which  «rises  from  the  decomposition  of  these  animal  bodies  ? 

I  am  led  to  put  these  questions,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  die  effects  of  shell  marl  upon  land,  appear  to  me  to  be 
more  analogous  to  the  effects  of  dung,  than  of  lime.  ^ 

I  am  Gentlemen, 

Yours,  &c.  £• 


FOR  THE   farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  some  of  the  Causes  which  retard  the  Progress  of  j/grictJm 
tural  Science^  and  Hints Jor  its  Imfrovemeni* 

The  prosperity  of  States,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  depend  more  perhaps  on  the  sucsessful  prose* 
cution  of  Agriculture,  than  on  any  other  art ;  for,  on  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  ground,  must  man  ultimately  depend  for  his  sub- 
sistence ;  yet  no  science  has  been  slower  in  its  progress  to* 
wards  perfection.      Hitherto,  one  great  cause  of  the  slow 

progress 
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progress  of  tliis  art^  has  been,  that,  whilst  its  thfory  hai 
been  the  subject  of  the  iogeRious  speculations  of  closet  pbu 
losophers,  its  practice  has  been  genendlj  confined  to  the  oiw 
lettered  peasant.  But  ^e  may  now  hope,  that,  from  tin 
great  increase  of  the  capital  employed  in  agricultural  pnr- 
suitSy  and  from  its  having,  in  a  great  measure,  become  a 
fashionable  study,  many  farmers  are  now  capable  of  joining 
theory  with  practice,  and  of  investigating  the  philosophical 
principles  on  which  the  successful  prosecution  of  it  must  de> 
pend. 

Too  many,  however,  of  the  speculations  of  agricnkunl 
writers,  are  directed,  more  to  conjectural  calculations,  than 
to  an  nccuratq  arrangement  of  facts  and  observations.  Dis- 
putes about  the  proper  size  of  farms,  or  calculatioiis  to  as^ 
certain  what  proportion  of  the  produce  ought  to  be  paid  ai 
rent,  have  been  the  subject  of  many  ingenious  disqqisitioaSi 
But  these  calculations  are,  for  the  mqst  part,  more  apt  to 
mislead,  than  to  inform ;  as  no  rule,  founded  op  the  moft 
accurate  calculations  on  one  farm,  can  be  strictly  applied  to 
others  ;  for  I  would  almost  venture  tp  say,  that  no  two  farms 
can  be  found  so  exactly  sin^ilar  in  soil,  situatioo,  dimatqi 
exposure,  or  distance  from  manure  or  markets,  that  the  ex* 
pence  of  working  them  can  be  precisely  the  same  \  and  a 
very  small  difference  in  any  of  these  circumstances,  will  oc- 
casion a  great  one  in  the  cxpence,  and  ponsequentlj  in  tbci 
profit  of  the  farmer. 

By  a  numerons  collection  of  facts  amd  experiments,  the. 
general  laws  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  pbitosophj 
have  been  traced  out  and  explained,  and  afterwainds  applied 
to  illustrate  the  relations  betwixt  the  di£Ferent  phsenomena. 

One  reason  for  the  very  slow  progress  made  in  agricultural 
improvements  is,  the  difficulty  of  making  experiments  with 
the  necessary  precision,  and  distinguishing  t^e  various  causes 
and  circumstances  which  influence  their  success  or  failure. 
We  cannot  subject  the  hidden  process  of  vegetation  to  such 
minute  inspection,  as  many  of  the  pth^r  pbeenoaiena  of  na** 
ture.  Experiments,  which  require  for  dieir  completion  a 
few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days,  may  be  conducted  with 
more  accuracy,  and  the  action  of  different  substances  on 
e^ch  other  more  distinctly  traced,  than  where  they  require 
months,  and  seasons,  and  even  several  yeins,  to  complete 
them,  subjected  to  the  endless  variety  of  climate^  exposure 
state  of  the  weather,  and  various  extraneous  circumstanoeit 
Here,  we  are  always  in  danger  of  applyingi  to  one  caus^ 

eftcts 


cOms  t^i^b  1      hn  profku     bf  reiy  ilfieiB^if  (X|ttf    Sx» 

pejiinpofta  oitj  %w»tsiA  ia  irai  f  of  soil,  «  ooe  fitua- 
doo»  f«4  in  IMC  seieqii  (  «      it  a  c  ia  an^  of  tktatL 

OBHf ,  oil  a  aspand  Crial,  <i<waa  ir      :ai 

tfaaji  oopiiratia  4efipUioiii  9111 .  cxgt)  fccou  <pA. 

pkq^  J  aniy  fr  rbaiM^  ill  f|i  A  3e»  ii  tna  :  o^  audi  fla. 
fiakioBa  none  fait   tbaa  ia       tcul      a.    J?  vagfia 

fOMffior  in  wbifkk,  soiji  ai:»  a  icr  ^  I  diifercBt 
aooe^taliQB  of  cha  sanvr  ten   1  in  ou         :  1  s,  it  aa  4ilL 

ficolt  for  a  fartoer,  whrn  be  re    »  t  ot  tba  agricoU 

tare  in  a  jaUHfemit  couatjr  and  •<  .  tp  j»  what  iwlatian 
•ooh  a  soil  maj  bear  to  the  <      he  J  f  infistsaaa.    ^^l|at 

is  called  dajt  in  ioom  qm        9,  bo  aoequatad  ioam 

in  others ;  aod  a  free  aoil,  ^       >uja  ba  aooouatad  a  atilf 

one  lA  aoother.  Mr  A.  Yc  rem  ^y  that  \%  wmtt  parte 
of  Eogland,  aaj  ioofe  clajr  it  <  d  rl  $  ia  othf rS|  marf 
ia  oalled  chalk ;  and,  in  otbesB,  day  ia  called  ioam. 

It  would  conduce  much  to  tlie  aqmracy  of  agricultural  as- 
perimentSy  if  any  of  your  readers,  versant  in  cheflaiatry, 
would  point  out  an  easy  qiethod  of  analysing  8oilS|  and  such 
as  could  be  performed  by  most  farmers  ;  so  far,  at  least,  as 
to  ascertain  the  pmporfum  of  the  different  earths  contained 
an  them.  An  accurate  table  of  soik  might  tbea  be  formed^ 
arranged  according  (Q  the  quantities  ^  their  cotspcaiea^ 
parts ;  and  then^  a  farQier,  having  analysed  his  own  soU, 
could  at  once  point  out  to  whidi  number  of  the  table  it 
might  be  most  properly  referrnd.  Sl|$h  ^  ta^fai  i*wl^  1^  of 
the  highest  ponsequeQce  to  agriculture,  as  it  would  afibrd 
the  only  sure  moae  of  distinguishing,  and  comparing,  the 
different  varieties  of  soil.  Until  sudi  aa  accurate  table  is 
formed,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  attempt  a  das* 
sification  of  soils,   froini  their  most  prominent  and  distil^ 

Sishiiig  qualities*  MriUrwan^  in  fais  yaifnable  Efsayob 
anures,  informs  us,  that  the  principal  ingredients  in  all 
^ils,  are,  argile  or  pnie  day,  ailicaousor  aao^«arth,  and 
calx,  or  calcareous  substaiuups*  Tp  these  may,  perhaps,  bq 
added,  that  sort  of  ei^rth  into  wluch  all  putrded  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  are  at  last  resolved,  and  which  I 
would  call  loam.  Pure  clay  (says  Mr  Kirwan)  feels  smooth, 
and  son^ewhat  unctuous  \  U  inoist,  -it  adheres  to  the  fingers, 
and,  if  sufficiently  so^  it  becomes  tough  and  duct^;  in  the 
pj[^  if  hardens,  and  burns  to  brick.  By  sand,  is  meant, 
small  loose  grains,'  of  great  hardness,  not  cohering  with  water, 

nor 
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nor  softened  by  it.  It  is  generally  of  the  silidons  kind,  and 
therefore  insoluble  in  acids.  Calx,  or  calcareous  earth,  in- 
cludes chalk,  and  all  stones  that  bum  to  lime.  They  are 
easily  distinguished,  by  their  property  of  efienrescing  with 
agids.  Light  moorish,  mossy,  or  boggy  soils,, consist  chiet 
ly  of  the  ligneous  roots  of  vegetables,  more  or  less  decayed. 
But  soils  ought  not  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  com- 
ponent parts,  but  also  by  the  different  subsoils  on  which 
they  are  incumbent ;  for  these  cannot  but  have  a  very  great 
influence  on  the  soil,  and  its  productions.  One  soil  on  one- 
subsoil,  and  a  perfectly  similar  soil  lying  on  a  different  sub- 
soil, may  require  very  different  modes  of  management,  and 
may  have  very  different  effects  on  the  growth  and  luxuriance 
of  the  same  plants.  A  clayey  loam,  may  be  defined,  a  day 
mixed  witli  rich  black  eardi,  called  loam,  but  in  which  the 
clay  evidently  predominates.  A  loamy  clay  consists  of  a  si- 
milar mixture,  but  in  which  the  loam  predominates.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  all  the  endless  variety  of  soils  and  sub- 
soiL :  I  shall  only  attempt  to  mark  some  of  the  prindpal 
divisions. 


Subsoils  may  be  divided  into, 

No.  X.  Cold  clayey  till,  impervious  to  water. 

a.  Gravelly,  or  sandy  bottom,  pervious  to  water* 

3.  Freestone  gravelly,    do.  do. 

4.  Limestone,  or  calcareous  gravelly,  do.     do. 

5.  Loose  whinstone  rock,  or  slatey,    do.     do. 

Soils  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

LOAM,  or  BLACK  RICH  EARTH, 

on  a  Subsoil  of 

No. 

i.a.3.4.5. 

GLAT. 


t^I. 


S9^ 


CLAY, 

DISTINGXnsHED,  BT  ITS  COLOUR,  IWTO 

No.  I.  No.  a.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

'WHITEy  BLUI,  TtLLOW,  BIIOWKISB  RED, 

on  a  Subsoiiof  on  a  Subsoil  of  on  a  Subsoil  of  on  a  Subsoil  of 

No.  No.  No.  No. 


x.a-3-4-5-        i-a.3.4.5* 

CLAYEY   LOAM, 

of  Colour  No, 

I.  2.3.4. 

on  a  Subsoil  of  No, 


z.a.3.4.5.         I.a.3.4.5. 

LOAMY  CLAY, 

of  Colour  No. 

z.  2.3.4. 

on  a  Subsoiiof  Nom 


1.2.3.4.5. 


1.2^3.4.5. 


SAND  or  GRAVEL^ 

DISTINGUISHED   INTO 

No.  I.  No.  2.  No.  3. 

eATER,  SAND  or  ORAVEL       FREESTONE  GRAVEL,      WflXNSTONB  tfT  SLATET, 

on  a  Subsoil  of  on  a  Subsoil  of  on  a  Subsoil  of 

No.  No.  No. 


1.2.3.4.5. 


1.2.3.4:5. 


z. 2.3.4.5. 


GRAVELLY  or  SANDY  LOAM,  LOAMY  SAND  or  ORAVEL, 

of  No.  of  No. 

1.2.3.  '•2.3. 

on  a  Subsoil  of  No.  on  a  Snbsoil  of  No, 


x.2-3-4-5- 


1.2.3.4.5. 


CALX. 

DIVIDED  INTO 

No.  I. 

LIMESTONE  GRAVEL, 

on  a  Subsoil  of 

No. 


No.  2- 
Chalk, 

on  a  Subsoil  of 

No. 


1.2.3.4.5. 


1.2.3.4.5. 


MOORISH  or  MOSSY  SOIL, 
on  a  Subsoil  of  No, 


1.2. 3.4.5. 


Each 


Eadi  of  all  these  soils  are  «^n  of  difierent  depths,  ututtil 
in  different  climstes^  in  different  esjio^iim;'  and  of  diflfercdl 
degrees  of  declivitj^  6^.  &c. }  AH  which  oir^tlilistaneei 
might  to  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  agricultuntl  practices 
ht  ezperimenfs.  Though  a  rinfnerous  colledtidir  ctf  hcfM-wi 
experiments,  is  the  first  stod  most  necessary  fboDdatioD.of 
tell  agrietilturd  seiefice;  it  is  also  highly  ne^tesiTy/  that 
some  distinct  plan  or  system  should  be  laid  down  for  the  tr* 
rangemcnt  of  these  facts,  that  their  relation  fo  each  odier 
may  ht  tritced  out  and  explained.  A  collection  df  separate 
and  liriconiiected  facts,  would  be  some^at  like  i  dictionaiji 
in  which  "i^e  might  find  each  different  w6td%f  a  lanraage  o^ 
plained,  biit  by  which  we  could  n^er  undetsttfda  the  bn- 

fruage,  wlthotit  the  help  of  a  grammar,  dt  thtofy  of  it.  It 
s  with  much  diffidence,  that  I  would  poiiit  $dt  a  plan  to  drt 
Condwcfofs  of  the  Fatfner^s  Mdga^iney  whidi  ini^  appear  td 
them  visionary,  but  whi<i!i,  I  apprehend,  would  teiiid  to  the 
advancement  of  agricukural  knowledge.  Let  your  ooRf^ 
spondenti  be  desired  to  give  an  account  of  the  belt  mode  of 
fiianagefnent  cf  a  fand,  contaiiiilig  a  given  number  of  acies; 
suppose  400  ;  consisting,  prinfcijAlly,  of  one  Vtfricly  of  soil 
and  stfbsoil.  From  the  accounts  transmitted  to  Aem,  let  ds 
Cdhdnctors  publish  thSt  accotiht  which  z'jfpt^gn  to  them  die 
best  mode  df  management.  Let  these  accounts  be  foilnded 
on  existing  practices,  and  on  plans  which  hi^ve  been  actnak 
ly  followed  out.  This  plan,  if  accurately  pursued,  wooU 
furnish  the  most  complete  information  in  agriculture;  i^ 
from  the  perusal  of  these  accounts,  a  farmer  would  havfe  it 
in  his  power  to  select  such  a  mode  of  mianagement^  as  wj^ 
peared  most  fitted  for  the  soil  be  himself  possess^. 

In  these  accounts,  the  information  shotdd  be  arranged 
under  distinct  heads  or  divisions ;  such  as,  ift^  tlie  species 
and  rotation  of  crops  ;  and,  id,  the  management  of  the  live 
stbck,  whether  working  cattle,  breeding,  or  £iittening  stocL 
In  the  history  of  each  crop,  let  as  particular  an  account^  as 
possible,  be  given  of,  ur,  Preparation  for  die  crofb  <node 
of  plbiighing,  the  instruments  employed,  the  leaaon  when 
ploughed,  &c. :  2^f,  The  species,  and  distinguishing  tfjosk' 
lities  of  the  seed,  the  season  when  sown,  the  aiede  o2t  sow- 
ing,  and  the  quantity  sown :  3^,  Management,  when  grow- 
ing :  4/i&,  Harvesting,  and  mode  of  using  i^  if  used  go  dii 
farm. 

An  account,  very  similar  to  those  here  suggested,  is  boo- 
tained  in  those  article?  in  your  Magatinei  eutuled|  SinUwni 


M  Furm^'MimagemerU  near  Laml^n*  In  these  tooounts,  the 
Rrriter  Cftiinot  descend  too  much  to  particulars,  as  verj  mudi 
iftea  depends  on  the  minutise  of  practice.  One  obstmctioii 
4>  the  progress  of  agricultural  knowledge^  arises  fifoiB  tb^ 
lifficultj  there  is  in  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  prao2 
;ioes  of  any  particular  district^  without  Using  those  tierms  ia 
Its  provincial  dialect ;  which,  though  Well  understood  br 
;he  writer,  are  often  quite  unintelligiblo  to  the  bkmtx  in  a 
iifferent  part  of  the  island.  No  term  of  that  Idnd  ought  to 
le  used  by  any  writer,  without  attempting,  at  least,  to  make 
it  generally  intelligible.  Another  source  of  eoafusibn^  the 
iiscrcpancy  oi  weights  and  measures,  wotild  also  be  easil  j 
abviated,  if  every  writer  would  take  the  trouble  to  rtducd 
bis  provincial  measures  and  weights  to  the  standard  of  the 
l¥inchester  bushel,  the  English  statute  acre^  and  the  Englisli 
poond  or  hundred  weight.  Were  this  done,  it  would  rert 
nuch  enhance  the  value  of  the  infomiation  contained  la 
£hat  article  of  the  Farmer's  Magatine,  ^grickltitral  imielm 
KgiMce.  It  would  only  occasion  some  little  additional  tFonble 
tie  your  correspondents  at  first,  but  would  make  their  infbr- 
■lation  far  more  intelligible  to  your  readers.  No  writer  harf 
paid  greater  attention  to  accurate  arrangement,  minute  parti* 
rolars  of  practice,  an  intelligible  explanation  of  provincial 
^srms,  than  Mr  Marshall ;  and  no  books  on  agriculture,  per- 
baps,  have  been  more  extensively  usefid,  than  his  Rural 
Economics.  I  would  also  request  the  attention  of  your 
Chemical  readers,  to  the  investigation  of  the  qualities  and 
properties  of  ihanures  oil  philosophical  principles  t  for  it  id 
wally  astonishing  to  observe  the  very  contra.lictory  opiiiioiig{| 
md  ptactices,  oo  this  very  important  subject. 

& 


TO  THE  CONDUCtORS   Of  THE  FARMER'S  MAOAZZXif. 

Oa  iht  Miom  of  promoting  a  Spirit  oj  Impr^n^mm  m  d 

Ccmnirf. 

Gentlemen, 

I  iiAVE  often  thotight,  thai  it  would  tend  much  to  promote 
Jie  most  important  interests  of  the  country,  if  persons  were 
ippointed,  annually,  to  draw  up  itatistiea/ irepcrU  of  the  im* 
provements,  either  actually  carrying  on,  or  likely  to  be  exe- 
;uted,  in  each  county ;  and  were  such  reports  both  printed  in 
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the  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  works,  and  lud.  bdbn 
Parliament.  HThe  publication  of  such  statements,  might  not 
only  have  the  effect  of  rousinor  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  from  which  the  happiest  consequences  migkt 
be  expected  ;  but,  thus,  one  part  of  the  country  might  obttm 
very  important  suggestions  from  another,  with  which  it  bis 
no  immediate  means  of  intercourse.  For  instance,  the  mode 
of  husbandry  as  practised  in  the  fen  counties  of  England, 
as  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntbgdonshire,  has 
been  introduced  into  Caithness  this  year,  and  is  evidcntlj 
more  likely  to  answer  in  a  Highland  district  than  any  other. 
If  that  system  succeeds  here,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  will  be  the  case,  what  an  advantage  would  it  not  be^ 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  that  drcumstance  circulated  it 
-once  over  all  the  Highlands  ?  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  to  have  it  uniyersally  made  knows, 
that  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  will  succeed  fully  as  well  in 
the  North,  if  not  better,  than  the  common  Black-faced. 
There  are  already  several  thousands  of  that  breed  in  Caithness 
and  Strathnaver,  thriving  as  well  as  upon  the  Borders  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  point  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  difference  to  the  landlord  and  the  public,  is  very  great ; 
for  the  Cheviot  breed,  when  once  fairly,  established,  can 
afford  to  pay  double  the  rent  of  the  Black-faced.  Highland, 
and  other  proprietors,  therefore,  ought  to  attend  to  that 
drcumstance,  when  they  have  sheep  farms  to  let,  and  should 
encourage  farmers  from  the  Borders  to  take  them.  The 
success,  also,  that  has  attended  the  introduction  of  ^le  red 
oat  into  the  North,  which  is  an  earlier  grain  than  the  white, 
the  grey,  or  the  black  oat,  which  is  much  less  ^pt  to  shake, 
much  more  equal  in  point  of  quality  or  sample,  (having  in 
general  but  one  pickle),  and  much  more  productive  iii  regard 
to  meal,  ought  to  be  as  generally  known  as  possible.  But 
the  great  object  of  the  proposed  statistical  reports,  is,  that 
the  Government  and  the  Legislature  of  the  country  s^ooU 
know  what  improvements  are  going  forward,  and  what 
public  encouragements  are  necessaiy  to  promote'  them. 
Any  Government  that  would  set  out  on  the  principle  of 
promoting  public  improvements,  would  necessarily  be  en- 
titled to  the  confidence  of  the  country;  and  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  Legislature  can  spend  its  tim^^  or  expend 
a  portion  of  the  public  money,  with  more  satisfisictiony  or 
to  more  advantage,  than  by  encouraging  snch  a  spirit. 
Without  dwelling,  however,  on  these  points  farther  it  pre- 

senL 


'  ■■» 
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Dt»  t  aiiall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  iketch  of  thie  Various^ 
iproYements  which  have  been  carrying  on^  in  the  course  of 
e  year,  in  this  remote  corner ;  which,  I  hope,  will  suffi- 
ently  explain  the  nature  of  the  measure  above  suggested, 
nd  hoping  that  similar  accounts  will  be  drawn  up,  of  the 
srtions  made  in  other  counties,  which  it  will  giire  me  much 
easure  to  peruse,  I  riemain^ 

Gentlemen^ 

Your  vexy  obedient  servant, 
burio,  17.  Sipt.  iSoi. 

jl  Pruad  to  PubUc  Imfrwemtnt. 


Note  of  various  Measures^  calculottd  fof  ihf  Improvement 
of  the  County  of  Cakbneu^  carrying  on  Anno  x8oi. 

Mr  Heabrtck,  and  Mr  Bushbt  the  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor, have  been  sent  North,  by  the  Barons  of  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland,  to  bore  for  Coal  at  Scrabiter,  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Thurso^  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
Crown,  where  there  is  a  great  probability  that  a. very 

•  valuable  Mine  of  Coal  will  be  discovered; 

Mr  Telford,  a  respectable  and  intelligent  engineer,  has 
received  orders  from  the  Treasury,  to  survey  the  har- 
bours on  the  coast  of  Caithness  ;  in  particular^  those  of 
Wici,  TbursOf  and  Dunbeatb  ;  and  to  estimate  the  ex- 
pence  of  making  the  same.  Some  public  assistance  may 
be  expect^  for  carrying  on  these  important  undertak- 
ings ;  in  the  promotion  of  which,  the  DikECTORS  of  the 
Brftish  Fishing  Socixtt^  and  Mr  VAKaiTtART,  Secre- 
tary td  the  Treasury,  have  much  interested  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Caithness^  Government  lias  sent  north;  free  A*om  ezpence^ 
some  hutcb  Fishermen^  to  be  employed  in  the  Herring 
Fishing  at  IVici, 

Mr  Charles  Abergrombie»  so  celebrated  £ur  his  skill  lu 
lining  out  roads,  has  received  orders  from  Lieutenant- 
General  Vtse,  authorised  for  that  purpose  by  Lord 
PelraKi,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
to  line  out  the  roads,  about  the  Ord,  and  hiUs  of  Berru- 
dale,  and  along  the  borders  of  Cmthness  and  Suthfrhnd^ 
so  as  finally  to  settle  the  diieetiaD|  tkion|^mic  a  tract  df 
u  viu.  TOL.  II.  £  c  country! 
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country,  which  is  reckoned  the  most  diflScult  to  make 
of  any  in  Scotland. 

5.  Application  is  made  to  Government  fbr  alktbority  to  I17 

out  a  sum  of  money,  this  year,  in  making  the  roads  of 
the  County,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  balance  of  the  For- 
feited Estates  in  Scotland  ;  with  a  view,  not  only  of  car« 
rying  on  so  essential  an  improvement,  but  also  of  fur- 
nishing a  number  of  industrious  labourers  with  tbe 
itieans  of  subsistence. 

6.  A  person  from  Perth,  well  acquainted  wit^  the  LiKty 

Tra1>e,  has  examined,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
advantage  which  Caithness  possesses  for  carrying  on 
that  Manufacture ;  and  has  placed  them  in  so  striking  a 
point  of  view,  that  no  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  its 
being  soon  established  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  County. 
Some  Flax  is  already  raised,  and  great  quantities  of  Tarn 
spun,  wove,  and  bleached,  to  as  great  perfectioa  as  in 
any  part  of  Scotland. 

7.  When  the  Harbour  of  Dunbeatr  is  made^  k  is, proposed 

to  carry  on  a  regular  intercourse  with  the  oppome  coast 
of  Moray  and  Banff,  for  the  purpose  of  importbg 
lime  from  Portsoy,  &c.  and  for  exporting  cattle,  too 
large  for  sending  round  by  the  heads  ^the  Friths,  or  in 
too  good  condition  to  be  driven  to  any  great  distance, 
through  a  rugged  country. 

8.  A  number  of  Farmers  from  the  Lothiams,  and  otiirr 

Southern  Counties,  have  been  ejcamining  the  Farms  in 
Caithness,  where  it  is  supposed jtbat  several  of  them 
will  settle.  They  have  every  inducement  to  do  so,  ai 
the  crops  in  Caithness  were  abundant  for  tboh  two  lait 
years,  when  they  failed  in  so  many  other  distriots. 

9.  Robert  German,  from  the  county  of  Caonbrkte^y  bss 

come  to  Caithness,  with  the  peculiar  sort  of  Ilongbs, 
adapted  for  trying  the  Fen  Husbandry,  as  practised  in 
Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  &c.  This  is  the  moat 
profitable  of  all  farming  ;  producing,  at  a  small  cxpence^ 
great  crops  of  Grain,  Grass,  Rape^  Tares,  Turnips,  &c. 
by  paring  and  burning  mossy  lands,  not  worthy  in  tbiif 
present  state,  a  shilling  per  acre.  There  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  that  this  important  improvement  will  answer 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  by 
whom  it  has  been  introduced. 
so.  Mr  Stephens,  junior,  proposes  being  in  Caithness  in 
October^  to  esuuni^u;  to  what  extent  Watering  of  Land, 
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arid  Draining,  can  be  carried  on  in  the  Goonty  $  that 
such  essential  improvements  may  be  pursu^  with 
proper  spirit,  in  the  course  of  next  season. 

The  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Gou9*i 
ty,  last  year,  for  establishing  Winter  Herding^  prevent- 
ing the  casting  of  Feal  and  Divot,  and  incluiding  other 
Brandies  of  Police,  have  already  had  so  beneficial  an 
effect,  that  it  is  resolved  to  enforce  them  as  much  as 
possible.  Indeed,  all  the  intelligent  Farmers  in  the 
County  arc  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  them,  that  it  is  hoped  no  compulsory  measures 
are  necessary  to  insure  their  observance. 

Mr  Scott,  a  respectable  Builder  from  Edinburgh,  is 
employed  in  erecting  houses  in  the  New  Town  of 
Thurso.  He  has  discovered  a  very  valuable  Fre^ 
stone  Quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  be  of 
the  utmost  service  in  promoting  the  building  of  that 
town  ;  and  it  may  become  an  article  of  export  to  Lon- 
don, and  other  places,  being  of  an  uncommon  good  qua- 
lity. The  town  of  Thurso  now  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants  \  and  has  increased  about  400  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  trees  which  have  been  planted  in  the  hilly  parts  of 
the  County,  promising  to  answer,  it  is  proposed  to  car- 
ry on  Plantations  there  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  to 
establish  Nurserymen,  by  whom  the  Gentlemen  of 
Caithness  may  be  supplied  with  young  trees,  accus- 
tomed to  the  soil  and  cUmate,  and  consequently  more 
likely  to  thrive  than  any  that  can  be  imported. 

Some  promising  veins  of  Copper,  and  of  Lsab  Ore,  and 
specimens  of  the  most  beautiful  Marble,  having  been 
discovered  in  different  parts  of  Cattbuess,  Mr  Hutchin- 
son, of  Alstonmoor,  in  Cumberland,  came  north  to 
examine  them  ;  and  is  so  much  pleased  with  their  ap« 
pearance,  that  he  intends,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends, 
to  establish  a  Company  for  working  such  as  are  likely 
to  be  the  most  productive  and  valuable. 

The  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  Breed  of  Sheep  has 
succeeded  so  completely,  that  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
them  considerably.  The  flock  of  one  proprietor  al« 
ready  amounts  to  between  3000  and  4000 ;  and  he  pro- 
poses augmenting  the  number  to  z  0,000,  which  will 
probably  be  the  largest  flock,  of  so  valuable  la  sort,  in 
fhc  island.     Materials  will  thus  be  fumishod  for  the 
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establishmetit  of  a  Woollen  Manofkctare,  which  lias 
been  long  much  wished  for. 
t6.  Though  Sheep  must  be  the  staple  article  in  the  hillj  dis- 
trictSy  yet  CATtLE  ought  to  be  pHncipally  attended  to 
in  the  plain  country^  until  there  is  a  market  fof  consi- 
derable numbers  6f  fat  Sheep.  The  Cattle  of  Caithuti 
are  much  improving  in  quality,  partitularlj  those 
which  have  been  crossed  with  the  Gal/otuay  Breed.  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  Drovers,  who  maj  wish  to 
purchase  them,  and  that  the  Cattle  maj  be  brought  to 
their  proper  value,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  stated  Fairs, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tnonths  of  June^  August,  and 
September,  which  several  considerable  dealers  have  iL 
readj  engaged  to  attend. 

17.  A  regular  and  frequent  communication  with  Other  places, 

is  essential  to  thfe  improvement  of  any  district.  To 
obtain  that  advantage  for  Caitlmesi,  it  is  neceisilry  that 
a  Daily  Post  should  be  established  to  the  two^  principal 
towns  \  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  an  intended -ftpplica- 
cation  to  the  Postmaster  General  for  that  purpose,  will 
be  successful.  It  is  further  proposed,  to  faav«'psKJ»ti 
or  vessels,  that  will  sail,  at  fixed  periods^  frain  ZM 
to  the  towns  of  iVici  and  Thurso  /  and  also  tbcafty 
on  an  intercourse  with  the  Metropolisi  bj*  means  of  diii^ 
fishing  smacks  which  sopplj  the  London  niarkets  with 
Cod  and  other  Fish,  luid  which  rendezvoiiB,'  Ibr^evertl 
months  in  the  year,  at  Scrabiter  Road;  near  ^IBkrio* 

1 8.  Instead  of  applying^  either  to  Courts  of  Law,  ortoIto« 

liament,  for  authority  to  divide  the  CoMMoir%'  it  is  noi 
unusual,  at  present,  to  refer  the  same tothededsidta 
of  one  or  more  Gentlemen  of  the  County,  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  division  ;  and  so  much  aiie  die  FitM 
prietors,  in  general^  disposed  to  promote  such  mea- 
sures, that  a  favourite  toast  here  is  likely  soon  to  be 
realized-^**  May  a  Common  be  an  uncommon  spectacle 
in  Gaithvess.^' 
29.  The  late  Scarcities  have  pointed  out  the  nedessiiy  of  im* 
proving  the  Agriculture,  and  extending  the  CnltivaticM 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  regard  to  the  latter  poiot^  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  the  County  of  Caithness 
will  not  be  deficient.  A  great  extent  of  WaM  LaadM 
have  been  improved,  this  year,  in  v^irious  fartB  of  the 
district  i  and  the  crops  proause  amply  to  vepi^  the  cac« 
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pence,  more  especially  on  Mossy  Lands.    The  spirit  of 
inclosing  and  cultivating  Wastes  is  now  so  prevalent, 
that  one  Gentleman  has*  pledged  himself,  that  he  and 
his  tenants  shall  improve  Five  Hundred  Acres  in  the 
course  of  next  year  \  and  a  Subscription  Paper  is  pro- 
posed, to  ascertain  the  quantity  which  the  different 
Proprietors  of  the  County  w;ll  imdertake  to  improve^ 
in  the  course  of  next  season. 
As  Education  is  the  basis  of  all  permanent  improve- 
ment, it  is  intended,  immediately,  to  erect  an  Acaolmt 
at  Thurso,  where  all  the  principal  branches  of  educa« 
tion  will  be  taught  by  proper  masters*     A  Boarding 
School  for  Qirls  has  already  been  established  there, 
and  is  conducted  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Town 
and  Neighbourhood ;  and  as  Thurso  will  soon  rival, 
in  regard  to  the  important  article  of  Elducation,  any 
town  of  its  extent  in  Scotland,   that,   joined  to  the 
Cheapness  of  Provisions,  and  other  conveniences,  roust 
be  a  great  inducement  to  persons  of  moderate  income 
to  settle  there* 
'.%  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  enumeration,  what  a 
iety  of  important  Improvements  are  now  carrying  on  in 
ITHNEss,  which  the  l^e  favourable  seasons,  and  the  high 
::e  of  the  articles  which  the  country  produces,  have  great<« 
tended  to  promote.     In  the  course  of  last  Spring,  ana 
nmer,  from  400  to  500  labourers  came  in  from  the  neigh- 
iriog  Counties  in  quest  of  work ;  and  hitherto  they  have 
found  occupation  in  Building,  Inclosing,  Ditching,  Trench- 
,  Roadmaklng,  and  other  substantial  improvements.     In« 
d,  such  has  been  the  happy  situation  of  Caithness,  dur- 
seasons  which  have  unfortunately  borne  so  hard  on  other 
ces,  that  no  person,  either  living  in  it,  or  who  chose  tp 
ae  into  it  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  Districts,  have 
:  the  want,  either  of  food  or  employment. 


TO  THE  conductors  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Obstacles  to  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Lands,   and  the 
Best  Means  oj  Removing  them* 

;ntlemen, 

^MONc  the  variety  of  usefnl  matters  treated  of  in  the  pro« 
iss  of  your  wpsk,  I  perceive  many  powerful  arguments  for 

the 
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the  cultivation  of  waste  lands.     Ttiis  subject  has  been  so 
fully  discussed  by  several  able  writers,  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  offer  any  thing  new  upon  it.     Yet  it  must  appear 
surprising,  that,  while  this  country  has  been  so  frequently 
threatened  with  all  tlie  horrors  of  famine,  no  general  nor 
effectual  measures  have  been  adopted,  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  stand   in  the  way  of  improving  waste  lands. 
This  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment, which  is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  all  private  pro- 
J>erty,  from  that  of  the  meanest  cottager  to  the  highest  Pe^r, 
is  sacred  and  inviolable ;  a  principle  which  forms  the  bond 
of  union  in  every  well  ordered  community,  but  which,  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  renders  the  Government  averse  from 
adopting  any  general  regulations,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  parties  interested. 

That  individual  parties,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are 
deeply  interested  in  reducing  all  common  and  intermixed 
possessions  into  severalty,  is  a  proposition  so  evident,  tliat 
it  requires  no  illustration.  Without  this,  improvement  is 
not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  Another  step,  of  gr^t 
importance  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  coontiy, 
would  be,  to  reduce  all  public  burdens,  which  affect  land, 
to  a  known  and  fixed  stai;darJ ;  so  that  the  tenant,  or  culti- 
vator, might  know  his  situation,  and  the  exact  amount  of 
his  rent.  A  public  burden,  which  operates  as  a  tax  upon 
the  increased  produce  of  land,  operates  also  as  an  effectual 
bar  to  its  improvement. 

Evident  as  these  propositions  appear  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
many  jarring  interests  among  our  Southern  neighbours,  so 
as  to  carry  them  into  effect.     On  the  one  hand,  the  poor, 
who  have  established  a  right  over  commons,  or  a  property 
in  small  intermixed  patches  of  land,  always  look  towards  a 
^[eneral  division  with  an  evil  eye.     Though  they  derive  very 
little  benefit  from  their  present  mode  of  occupancy,  that  little 
is  got  without  much  labour,  or  expenditure  of  capital.    They 
ire  much  attached  to  old  usages,   which,  however  useful, 
jr  even  of  absolute  necessity,  at  the  commencement  of  agri- 
culture, are  utterly  incompatible  with  its  present  advaoool 
itate.     They  regard  every  scheme  of  division  as  operating  in 
ivour  of  the  rich,    and  against  their  interests ;    because, 
rhough  their  share  should  be  fairly  allotted  to  them,  they  are 
"capable  of  making  an  advantageous  use  of  it,  from  wai^ 
^f  capital  to  con5;truct  the  necessary  buildins;8^  to  make  draioA 

and 
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and  fences,  and  to  purchase  seed  ^nd  manures.  These  cir- 
cumstances occasion  many  dilKculties  in  reconciling  the  in- 
terests, ^i^d  even  prejudices,  ortliis  numerous  class  qF  n^en, 
\Srith  anj  scheme  of  general  division.  But,  though  the  dif^ 
ficulties  are  great,  it  is  hoped  the/  are  not  insurmountable, 
but  such  as  a  wise  and  enlightened  Legislature  maj  remove. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  common  and 
intermixed  lands  into  severalty,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  claims  of  the  lords  of  manors,  an4  of  the  cler« 
gy,  or  those  who  have  a  right  to  the  tithes.  The  latter,  es- 
pecially, often  discover  a  degree  of  irritability  at  the  men- 
tion of  this  subject,  and  are  apt  to  raise  a  cry,  that  the 
Church  is  in  danger. 

No  wise  or  just  man  would  countenance  a  measure,  whose 
effect  would  be,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  any  individuals, 
«>r  class  of  men.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  proposed  to  extin- 
guish any  man's  right,  but  merely  to  change  the  mode  by 
whicli  it  Is  exercised,  so  that  it  may  not  operate  as  a  bar  to 
improvement.  The  payment  of  rent  by  the  farmer,  for  the 
land  he  occupies,  cannpt  be  considered  as  an  obstacle  to 
improvement ;  on  the  contrary,  it  operates  as  a  stimulus 
to  Ills  exertions,  because  he  luiows,  that  all  he  can  acquire 
beyond  the  rent  is  his  own.  The  rent  is  also  fixed  by  a  vo- 
luntary agreement  between  the  farmer  and  his  landlord ;  and 
the  former  has  no  reason  to  complain,  that,  by  entering  into 
a  farm,  he  has  been  surprised  into  engagements,  the  nature 
a;id  extent  of  which  \\e  had  neither  foreseen  nor  appreciated. 
Hence,  all  services  in  place  of  rent  and  tithes,  as  their  var 
lue  and  amount  must  be  always  uncertain,  and  inconsistent 
Mf\th  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  should  be  commuted  intp 
a  rent  that  is  known  and  fixed. 

In  Scotland,  it  has  been  ascertained,  and  received  as  a 
maxim,  even  in  legal  proceedings^  that  a  fifth  of  the  rent  i^ 
a  fair  and  just  equivalent  for  the  tithe,  or  tenth  part  of  thv. 
produce  of  the  land.  Were  some  sujch  conjmutation  esta- 
blished in  the  South,  jhe  farmer  would  know  exactly  the  foot- 
ing on  which  he  stood,  because  he  would  know,  that  wliat- 
ever  rent  he  had  agreed  to  pay  to  his  landlord,  he  was  bounil 
to  pay  a  fifth  part  more,  or  any  other  proportion  that  might 
be  settled,  to  the- Church,  or  proprietor  of  the  tithe.  This 
would  extinguish  all  seeds  oi'  dissension  between  the  par« 
ties  ;  the  rents,  and  consequently  the  commutation  for  tht; 
tithes,  would  soon  be  increased  far  beyond  their  present  a- 
xnount ;  while  the  farmer  would  reap  the  full  fruits  of  h^ 
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ingenuity  and  industry,  in  increasing  the  produce  of  his 
farm.  I  cannot  see  how  the  Church  would  be  endangered, 
by  a  measure  which  is  likely  to  increase  her  revenue,  ind 
that  revenue,  too»  levied  without  either  trouble  or  espence. 
Those  who  are  apt  to  raise  this  cry,  have  an  ej^ample  4)e^ 
fore  their  eyes  of  King  Charles  I.,  who  w^s  certainly  no 
enemy  to  the  Church  ;  and  yet,  by  his  award,  he  fixed  a  su 
inilar  commutation  for  tithes  in  Scotland ;  a  commutation 
which  has  given  universal  satisf?u:tic»i  to  all  the  parties.inte- 
rested. 

But,  without  eiiterin|r  minutely  into  a  subject,  wLidi  pro* 
bably  we,  in  this  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  do  not  fiiU 
ly  understand,  I  shall  content  myself  with  suggesting  g  few 
arrangements,  which  may  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  vr^tt 
lands  among  ouraclves. 

In  mat}  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  the 
cultivated  land  is  still  occupied  in  rui^rig^  or  rig  and  rennet 
as  it  is  called  in  some  places.  The  waste,  or  pasture  land, 
is  grazed  in  common,  by  the  cattle  of  the  several  tenanti 
wbo  are  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  what  is  in  cropl 
Nay,  in  some  places,  not  only  different  ridges,  or  patches, 
are  cultivated  by  dificrent  people,  but  the  same  lidge,  or  patch| 
is  often  divided  among  from  twelve  to  twenty  people,  who 
cultivate  the  sevj^ral  parts  of  it.  In  some  cases,  these  patches 
arc  changed  every  year  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  they  arc  change^ 
every  third  year :  so  that  every  individual  of  the  society 
C3mes,  by  rotation,  to  the  possession  of  these  several  patches. 
Tills  societas  orandi,  or  cultivation  by  united  efforts,  is  th^ 
plan  that  occurs  to  every  rude  people,  \yhen  they  first  begiq 
to  cultivate  the  earth  :  but  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
an  improved  system  of  agriculture  ;  and,  v^hile  it  continues^ 
must  confine  this  most  important  art  to  its  first  and  rudest 
eff)rts.  It  is  a  genuine  exemplification  of  the  system  of 
^quility,  so  much  talked  of;  for  it  efiectually  disqualifies  any 
in.lividual  from  rendering  his  situation  better  than  that  of 
his  uei^^hbouv's,  by  superior  ingenuity  and  industry.  All  the 
•n.nbers  of  such  societies  are  perpetually  equal ^  but  the 
-quality  consists  in  laziness,  poverty,  and  wretchedness.  Hap- 
pily, it  is  in  the  power  of  proprietors  themselves  ^o  remedy 
f^ese  evils,  by  lotting  out  farms  in  a  proper  mtoner ;  coo- 
iiTucting  suitable  farm-oiHces  ;  and  assigning  to  each  indivi-' 
iual  the  ti  'Ct  which  he  is  to  occupy. 

In  tiie  county  of  Caithness,  which  is  fast  rising  into  i(n« 
jcrtance  as  an  airrlcultural  district,  and  in  some  other  plabes,- 

much 
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timch  of  the  cultivated  land  is  not  only  occopied  in  rnn^rig 
bj  several  cultivators,  but  there  are  large  tracts,  freqnentlj 
of  the  best  soil  in  the  district,  which  are  oomiflon  to  different 
properties.  The  effect  of  this  is;  that  the  ten?int8,  all  round 
these  commons,  are  tempted  to  keep  a  larger  stodc  of  cattle 
than  thej  can  subsist  during  Winter.  The  animals  are  half 
starved  in  Summer ;  and,  in  Winter,  they  either  perish,  or 
are  reduced  to  a  very  inferior  value.  Tliey  also  impel  the 
tenants  to  the  hurtful  practice,  of  paring  turf  from  the 
commons,  to  be  used  as  manure  for  the  cultivated  land  : 
by  which  the  latter  is  injured,  from  a  too  great  accumula- 
tion of  n^oorish  soil ;  while  the  unfortuuate  waste  lands  are 
subjected  to  the  roartyr4om  of  St  Bartholemew,  in  being 
fiay'd  alive. 

From  your  Work,  I  perceive  the  gentlemen  of  Caithness 
have  adopted  measures  for  preventing  the  destruction  of  their 
waste  lands,  by  this  pernicious  practice  of  flaying,  or  paring 
turf.  But  all  their  measures  will  prove  ineffectual,  unless 
the  commons  are  divided,  and  rendered  individual  property^ 
indeed,  unless  property,  and  occupancy  of  land  of  every 
species,  whether  by  proprietory  or  tenantS|  be  reduced  into 
severalty,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  improvements.  Happily,  in 
this  country,  lands  that  are  common  to  difierent  properties 
may  be  divided,  by  an  amicable  arrangement  among  the  pro* 
prietors  themselves ;  and  they  can  then  proceed  to  allot  the 
lands,  so  divided  among  their  tenants,  in  the  wAy  that  may 
be  found  most  convenient. 

The  practice  of  entailing,  whipb  has  been  carried  to  a 
great  excess  in  Scotland,  operates  as  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  improvement  of  land.  It  reduces  a  proprietor,  or  rather 
manager  of  an  estate,  to  the  condition  of  an  annuitant: 
who  has  no  power  oJF  controuling  those  circumstances  by 
which  his  situation,  and  that  of  those  who  are  under  his 
direction,  may  be  meliorated.  If  the  occupant  of  an  entail 
Las  a  family,  the  estate  goes  to  one ;  and  he  is  impdledy 
by  irresistible  necessity,  to  save  all  he  can,  with  a  view 
%o  provide  for  the  younger  branches  of  his  family.  If 
he  has  no  dbildren  of  his  own,  the  esU^  desdcnds,  per- 
haps, to  some  person  with  whom  he  has  no  natural  con-' 
Bezion  :  And  he  has  no  inducements  to  labour,  or  to  ex- 
pend money  in  improvements,  of  which  another  is  to  reap 
the  fruits. 

With  an  absurdity  altogether  preposterous,  naany  of  these 
entailers  have  presumed  to  liTnit^  if  not  extii^Joi&fcy  Ae  power 

of 
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of  their  successors  to  grant  leases  ;  and,  in  tnanj  cases,  have 
tied  them  down  to  that  sTstem  of  management  which  a{>r 
peared  to  them  the  best  when  the  entail  was  executed. 
Thus  are  the  modes  and  practises  of  rude  and  ignorant 
times  perpetuated,  and  large  tracts  of  smproveable  land 
consigned  to  barbarism.  On  this  point,  legislative  interfer- 
ence would  be  necessary  t  and  it  would  certainly  contribute 
to  the  improremept  pf  the  country,  to  permit  the  occupants 
of  entails  to  grant  such  leases,  and  to  inake  such  alteradoii^ 
in  their  system  of  husbandry,  as  oould  be  proved  to  be 
manifestly  for  the  a4vantage,  not  only  of  thera9elveS|  but  of 
their  successors. 

The  services  which  ar^  still  paid,  in  many  districts,  in  place 
of  rent,  divert  the  farmer's  attention  from  his  proper  busi- 
ness, and  operate  as  a  bar  to  improvement.  Lsindlords  have 
been  much  cried  out  against,  for  continuing  these  services ; 
but  unjustly.  They  arose  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
remote  times:  and  where  that  state  continues,  they  can 
hardly  be  dispensed  with.  In  districts  where  every  indivi- 
dual is  a  farzxier,  no  man  will  work  for  wages :  and  a  pro- 
prietor has  no  phoipe,  but  to  stipulate  with  his  tenants  tq 
perform  any  extra  work  that  may  be  necessary  for  his  ac- 
eommodation,  and  which  may  exceed  the  power  of  his  ordi- 
nary dqmestics  to  ei^ecute. 

But,  in  districts  where  all  are  farmers,  there  Is  seldom 
any  good  fi^rn^ing.  Were  good  roads  constructed,  and  the 
condition  of  many  of  these  small  farmers  changed  into  that 
of  day-labourers  and  tradesmen,  their  condition  would  be 
much  more  comfortable  than  it  is  at  present ;  and  their  work, 
under  the  direction  of  skilful  farmers,  would  be  much  more 
productive,  than  in  its  present  desultory  and  confused  mode 
of  exercise.  Landlords  would  soon  find  their  advantage  in 
converting  all  these  services  into  a  fixed  rent ;  because  they 
could  always  procure  enough  of  labourers,  not  only  for  their 
ordinary  work,  but  also  for  any  extraneous  exertions  which 
their  accommodation  might  require.  These  services  are 
much  more  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  landlords,  than  to 
that  of  their  tenants ;  but  there  are  some  situations  which 
leave  them  no  choice. 

Thirlage  to  mills  is  a  grievance  which  has  long,  fettered 
agricultural  exertion,  in  many  districts  of  Scotland.  But 
as  this  is  likely  to  be  abolished,  or  at  least  very  iriuch  alle-» 
riated,  in  consequence  of  a  late  act  of  Parliament,  it  is  ni>- 
iecess»ry  to  trpuble  you  with  any  remarks  upon  it. 
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I  have  tlius  thrown  out,  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  my 
opinion  of  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  both  on  the  pkrt 
of  the  I-.egislature,  sind  of  many  individual  proprietors,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  improvement  of  lands  already  cultivat- 
ed, and  the  reduction  of  waste  lands  into  cultivation,  prac* 
ticable,  or  possible.  We  must  not  look  for  any  permanent 
relief  from  the  pressure  of  our  present  difficulties,  from 
great  crops  in  this  or  that  country,  beyond  seas  ;  but  frotn 
increasing  the  amount  of  our  agricultural  produce,  by  intro- 
ducing a  more  efficient  system  of  cuhivation  into  some  dis- 
tricts, and  enlarging  the  extent  of  productive  surface  in  all. 
Having  detailed  the  previous  steps  towards  accomplishing 
this  object,  I  beg  leave  farther  to  suggest. 

That  1  conceive,  in  times  such  as  these,  our  Legislators 
should  not  confine  their  exertions  within  the  simple  removal 
of  obstructions  to  cultivation  ;  but  should  exhibit  some  di- 
rect stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  waste  land. 

For  several  years  past,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
been  paying  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  seven  millions  an*; 
dually  for  foreign  com.  This  is  so  much  of  the  national 
wealth  wasted,  or  extinguished,  for  ever.  It  has  gone  ta 
stimulate  the  agriculture  of  nations  who  have  shewn  dispcv^ 
sit  ions,  not  very  friendly,  towards  us.  Had  it  been  laid  out 
in  the  improvement  of  our  own  lands,  it  ivould  have  pro- 
duced a  much  more  ample  supply  of  food,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  future  increase  in  wealth  and  population. 

Suppose,  thern,  the  experiment  were  tried,  of  laying  out 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  money,  which  is  annually  drain- 
ed  from  'the  country,  for  foreign  com,  in  the  way  of  pre- 
miums for  the  cultivation  of  waste  land  : — ^I  cannot  foresee 
any  evil  that  could  possibly  result  from  this  project ;  and  it 
is  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  best  effiicts. 

The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  I  conceive  the  pre* 

miums  might  be  distributed  : 

« 

1.  For  every  Scottish  acre  that  is  gained,  by  draining  hkesj, 
swamps,  or  by  embanking  out  the  sea ;  or,  that  is  cleared 
of  stones  or  brushwood  ;  or,  that  is  reclaimed  from  moss 
or  moor ;  and  is  afterwards  so  far  improved,  as  to  produce 
not  less  than  4  bolls  (Liulithgowahire  measure)  of  any 
species  of  com  or  pulse         -  -         -        L.a     o     q 

2.  For  every  such  acre  that  is  so  far  improTed  as 

to  produce  not  less  than  25  bolls  of  potatoes   -  '  a    o    o 
^.  For  every  such  acre  so  far  improved  as  to  pro- 
duce 
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duce  not  less  than  7  tons  of  turnips,  cabbages, 
or  other  green  crop,         -         -         -         -L.aoo 
4.  For  everj  such  acre  that  is  made  to  carry  not 

less  than  ico  stones  of  good  haj         -         •  200 

I  assume  our  Scottish  measures,  as  I  am  best  acquainted 
witli  them  ;  but  your  ingenious  readers  can  easily  transfier 
them  into  any  other  standard  1  also  state  the  produce,  enti- 
tled to  a  premium,  much  lower  than  the  average  which  waste 
lands,  after  one  or  two  years  culture,  will  actually  yield. 
This  is  done,  that  those  who  have  a  more  obdurate  soil  to 
work  upon,  or  are  situated  in  a  more  ungenial  climate,  may 
not  be  discouraged  from  ipaking  the  attenipt.  It  is  also 
meant  that  every  competitor,  on  aimoundne  his  intenticmi 
to  the  Justices  of  the  district,  shall  be  allowed  four  years 
from  the  commenct^ment  of  his  ppcrations  ;  and  that  he  may 
claim  the  premium,  during  any  of  these  years  that  may  seen^ 
most  advantageous  to  him. 

Having  detailed  th^  outlines  of  our  plan,  let  U9  examine 
its  effect  in  raising  a  supply  for  national  consumptioa.  Sup- 
pose two  millions  should  be  annually  distributed  in  premi* 
urns  for  com  raised  on  lands  formerly  waste  ;  this  wiU  add, 
at  least,  one  million  of  acres  to  the  cultivated  and  productive 
surface  of  the  island  ;  —of  much  more  value  to  Britain  than 
a  distant  province,  acquired  by  conquest,  deducting  one 
million  of  bolls  for  seed,  it  will  also  add  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  bolls  of  com  to  our  fund  of  national  subsistence. 
These,  if  imported  from  foreign  countries,  would  cost  not 
less  than  six  millions  of  our  national  capital,  extinguished 
for  ever.  Hence,  by  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  the 
public,  or  nation  at  large,  would  save  not  less  than  four  miU 
lions />^r  annum  ;  and  this,  too,  without  any  extinction  of  ca-- 
pital ;  but  rather  by  diverting  part  of  her  capital  into  a  chan- 
nel, where  it  would  be  perpetually  receiving  an  increase  of 
i'alue. 

The  only  objection  T  can  foresee,  as  likely  to  be  urged  a* 
gainst  the  vigorous  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  is,  that  by  di* 
Tcrcing  seed  and  manures  into  such  lands,  a  temporary  scar- 
ify may  be  produced,  instead  of  plenty. 

So  far  as  seed  ;s  concerned,  the  objection  applies  eqi^ally 
'o  lands  already  cultivated.  Though  com  is  very  scarce  and 
iear  this  season,  1  hope  none  of  our  farmers  have  withheld 
i  due  proportion  of  seed  for  a  future  crop. 

"Vith  respect  to  manures,  it  is  meant,  that  all  competitors 
Gor  pr'^'nir-us  shall  b'*  obliged  to  begin  their  operations  witb 

calcarcoiisi 
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calcareous,  or  other  mineral  manures,  if  thej  be  witbia 
their  reach.  These  will  meliorate  the  land  so  far,  that  it 
will  yield  putrescent  manures,  from  the  straw,  and  other 
produce.  Thus,  there  will  be  verj  little  diversion  of  the 
present  stock  of  putrescent  mantures,  from  the  lands  already 
under  crop. 

I  have  thus  suggested  what  appear  to  me  the  most  likelj 
means  of  raising  a  sufficient  supply  of  land  produce,  for  aU 
our  national  wants.  While  a  single  acre  remains  unpruduc* 
tive,  it  is  a  shame  that  so  mighty  a  nation  a  Brit^  should 
be  obliged  to  truckle  to  foreign  powers  for  her  duly  bread  ; 
and  meanly  to  scramble  for  the  crumbs  that  are  scattered  by 
a  cautious,  perhaps,  insuhing  hand.  Let  her  look  home- 
wards, and  she  will  find  all  her  wants  amply  supplied  from 
her  own  exertions. 

• 

t^tb  May  i8oi.  RuSTlCUS  JuNtOR, 


Note. 

m 

The  Conductors  are  much  obliged  to  the  gentleman  xiho 
Favoured  them  with  the  aboi'e  observations^  and  solicit  a 
continuance  of  his  correspondence. 


to  THE  CONBUCTORS  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAOAaiNE. 

Observations  on  the  Use  0/  Lvne. 

GENtLEMEN, 

In  perusing  your  5th  Number,  I  observe  an  inquiry  made 
by  a  correspondent,  as  to  the  effects  of  lime  on  different 
soils,  and  the  best  mode  of  using  it  Having  practised  the 
Lime  Husbandry  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  thought 
a  good  deal  upon  the  subject,  1  take  the  liberty  of  offering 
such  observations  as  have  occured  to  me,  which,  though 
you  will  receive  them  in  a  plain  dress,  have  fsicts  and  expe- 
rience to  recommend  them  to  your  notice. 

All  soils,  without  exception,  are  benefited  by  lime,  pro- 
vided due  attention  is  paid  to  the  inode  of  using  it,  and  the 
course  of  cropping  afi»rwanla  followed,  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, ought  to  be  gentle  ;  for,  whoever  expects  that  land^ 
aftor  the  application  of  Ume^  wiU  bear  a  suocession  of  ex- 
hausting 
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hausting  crops,  without. injurj,  will  to  a  certainty  meet  with 
disappointment.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  anj  che- 
mical disquisition  on  the  qualities  of  lime,  a  task  greatly  beyond 
my  knowledg^e,  and  which  has  already  been  handled  by  men 
better  qualified  for  it.  Indeed,  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  do 
so»  from  a  conviction,  that  ttie  generality  of  husbandmeD 
will  reap  more  benefit  from  a  few  practical  faints,  conveyed 
in  plain  language,  than  from  a  thousand  volumes  filled  widi 
theory  and  technical  language.  ~ 

I  begin,  first,  by  stating,  that  lime  does  not,  in  its  own  com- 
position, contain  any  fertilizing  principle,  but  is  useful  only  by 
its  operation  upon  substances  really  fertilizing,  which  it  meets 
with  in  the  soil,  and  which,  without  its  operation,  would  re- 
main in  a  dormant  state ;  for,  though  it  is  perfectly  cettain, 
that  lime  has  the  power  of  attracting  much,  both  from  the 
earth  and  the  atmosphere,  it  does  not  follow,  that  any  of  its 
own  component  parts,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  it  attracts  or 
collects  by  its  powers,  will,  of  themselves,  be  food  for  plants. 
It  is  the  efiect  produced  upon  these  by  lime,  that  renders  them 
useful ;  and,  from  their  decomposition,  and  the  new  combi- 
nations formed,  the  benefit  results.  Without  such  combi- 
nation, they  would  remain  dormant ;  and  the  lime^  in  place 
of  being  useful,  would  prove  injurious. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  per- 
son using  lime,  to  ascertain,  with  strict  precision,  the  par* 
pose  he  intends  it  to  answer ;  whether,  as  upon  strong  wet 
day,  it  is  applied  with  a  view  to  break  the  cohesion  of  the 
soil,  and  open  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  roots  of 
ihe  plants  to  take  as  wide  a  range  as  possible,  in  search  of 
food,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sweeten  and  correct  the  acidi- 
ty so  prevalent  in  such  soils.  In  those  cases,  a  good  dress- 
ing should  be  given  at  once,  and  such  as  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  repetition  for  many  years. 

Upon  strong,  deep,  moist,  loamy  soils,  where  it  is  intend- 
«;d  to  put  in  action  the  latent  principles  they  contain,  most 
of  which  are  found  to  consist  of  animal  and  undecayed 
getable  substances,  lime  produces  the  most  surprising  e9 
provided  a  judicious  rotation  of  alternate  white  and  green 
'«-ops  is  followed.  Such  soils,  after  the  application  of  lioie^ 
vill  produce  bulky  and  valuable  crops  with  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  dung,  than  if  no  lime  had  been  applied,  ow- 
^ng  evidently  to  the  active  powers  of  the  lime  prevading  the 
iung  and  rendering  every  particle  of  it  useful. 

.    Upoa 
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Upion  poor,  weak,  weeping  clays,  where,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  and  ferruginous  particles,  the  dung  is  lockcil 
up,  and  prevented  from  exerting  iuelf,  the  application  of  lime 
is  equally  salutary,  hy  separating  the  acid  from  the  iron,  put- 
ting the  vegetable  matters  into  a  state  of  activity,  tfad  opening 
the  soil,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  free  scope  for  the  roots 
to  extend  and  stretch  themselves  out  in  every  direction.  Such 
lands,  if  they  are  dunged  and  laid  into  grass,  immediately  af- 
ter the  lime  is  applied,  will  have  their  value  greatly  increas- 
ed, especially  if  due  pains  are  taken  to  crop  moderately,  when 
they  are  afterwards  broke  up.  In  every  instance,  hard  crop- 
ping after  lime  is  hurtful ;  but,  upon  soils  of  this  description^ 
it  is  ruinous. 

Upon  deep,  dry,  loamy  soils,  where  the  priocij^s  of  fer- 
tility are  abundant,  and  which  contain^  within  themselves, 
that  happy  mixture  of  stimulating  and  enriching  materials, 
lime  appears  less  necessary  than  upon  almost  any  other  soil. 
Such  lauds,  if  kept  clean,  ^id  a  proper  rotation  followed,  will 
produce  excellent  crops,  by  the  application  of  duog  only— . 
Lime,  however,  in  small  quantities,  will  be  useful  sdfter  every 
second  dunging,  and  will  eflfectually  operate  upon,  and  bring 
into  activity,  such  parts  of  the  manure  as  would  otherwise 
have  remained  in  a  dormant  state  ;  for,  whether  it  is  owing 
to  an  imperfect  fermentation,  or  to  whatever  cause,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  dung  applied. to 
land  remains  in  an  inactive  state,  owing  evideilitly  to  the  want 
of  alkaline,  or  calcareous  matter,  to  operate  upon  it. 

Upon  light  sandy  soils,  which  are  seldom  known  to  abound 
very  much  with  vegetable  matter,  lime  is  useful,  in  a  double 
sense  :  First,  by  acting  upon  the  decayed  vegetables  it  meets 
with  ;  and,  next,  by  the  decomposition  of  shells,  decayed 
gravel,  &c.  ;  which,  by  moulding  down  into  earth,  thickeu 
the  staple  of  the  land,  and  form  a  soil  much  less  liaUe  to  be 
hurt  by  drought,  ot  indeed  any  accident  by  which  crops  are 
generally  injured.  Having  little  moisture  m  itself,  the  lime 
readily  attracts  it  from  the  atmosphere  \  which  accounts  for 
its  resisting  dry  weather. 

Upon  soft,  bladk,  moorish  soils,  which  certainly  are  the 
most  worthless  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,-  the 
application  of  lime,  and  tlie  after  treatment,  requires  the 
greatest  care.  In  no  instance  ought  the  dressing  to  be  heavy : 
as  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  to  operate  are  scanty,  per- 
haps 30  boUs  per  acre  is  as  much  aa  should  be  ventured  upoi% 

at 
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at  first ;  and,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  bestowing  top 
dressings,  of  good  earth,  or  compost,  afterwards,  and  the  land 
allowed  to  remain  in  grass  for  a  series  of  years,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  lime  may  be  afterwards  applied,  with  advantage ; 
as  It  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  will,  by  that 
time,  be  accumulated,  upoTi  which  it  will  exert  itself.  But, 
in  this,  as  well  as  the  first  stage  of  liming  such  soils,  the  crop- 
ping should  be  carefully  iiianaged,  and  the  land  returned  to 
grass  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  point  but  the  effects  of  lime,  and  the  quantity  required, 
tipon  every  gradation  of  soil,  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  paper  such  as  this  ;  but,  if  the  hints  now  ofiered  meet 
with  your  approbation,  and  are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  Magazine,  I  will  send  you  the  remainder  of  my  observa- 
tions, for  insertion  in  your  next  Number,  Meantime,  I  am, 
tery  respectfully.  Gentlemen,  yours, 

K 


TO  THX  CONDUCTORS   OF  T&£   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Use  ofLime^  and  the  Management  o/TDtrngi 

Gentlemen, 

In  your  Magaiine,  No.  6.  your  correspondent/  who  talli 
himself  a  Novice,  desires  to  know  the  experimenti  on  the 
best  methods  of  applying  lime.  By  your  note  to  him,  yoa 
consider  him  as  taking  an  affected  signature  i  but  your  rea- 
son for  this  conclusion  is  not  so  obvious,  from  any  filing  that 
cither  party  has  advanced.  I  also  am  a  novice,  suid  dnorous 
(a£  your  answer. 

The  Novice's  second  query,  I  am  sure,  in  appearance^  dis- 
guises no  superior  skill ;  when  he  says,  he  is  at  a  loss  how. 
lime,  if  it  be  perfectly  effete  before  sowing  turnips^  can  con- 
ducc  to  the  benefit  of  the  crop,  or  even  of  the  grouad.  I 
presume  efite  lime,  means  lime  that  has  Reabsorbed  its  fixed 
air  that  was  expelled  by  burning  ;  that  is,  effete  lim^  ii 
simply  lime  that  is  not  quick  lime.  Considerable  doubts 
have  arisen  amongst  farmers,  whether  lime  sbbuld  be  applied, 
in  general,  hot  or  effete,  and  which  is  most  beneficial  to  die 
•rop  and  ground ;  of  which  the  Novice  does  not  acem  aware: 
And^   as   I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  all  lime  spread  oa 
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jround,  become?  almost  instantly  cfFetc,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
your  opinion  on  this  question. 

s  to  the  Novice's  other  questions,  whether  it  is  servicc- 
to  mix  up  stable  dun^  with  earth  ?  and,  whether  it  should 
luch  rotted  when  laid  on  the  lands  ?  I  humbly  presume 
fcr  him  to  an  essay  on  that  subject,  by  Dr  Fcnwick  of 
lam.  His  concluding  words  are — "  If  we  can  bring  the 
Bvhich  arise  from  our  dung  hills  into  close  contact  with 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  no  inconsiderable  j^or- 
of  them  will  be  retained  by  it.  For  this  purpose,  let  a 
on  of  surface- soil,  or  any  light  earth,  be  strewed,  as 
as  may  be,  on  the  dung-  hill ;  if  the  quantity  thrown  on 
>t  too  large,  it  will  not  check  the  putrefaction.  After  a 
,  let  this  soil  be  mixed  with  the  dung  >  or,  if  the  ferment- 
I  should  not  be  active,  let  it  be  thrown  oflT,  and  heaped 
sside  it,  and  then  another  portion  laid  on  the  dung  at 
:  Thus,  by  degrees,  we  shall  form  the  moct  valuable 
rials  for  composts;  and  profit  by  those  active  principles, 
h  are,  in  the  present  practice,  inconsiderately  wasted. — 
earth  will  answer  better  than  any  other,  for  this  pur- 
both  as  the  lightest,  and  as  it  abounds  in  vegetable  mat- 
which,  under  this  treatment,  will  be  converted  into  a  va« 
c  manure," 

I  adds — **  It  is  worth  inquiring,  how  far  it  is  necessary 
ung  to  be  in  so  advanced  a  st?ge  of  putrefaction  before 
se  it.  I  have  already  observed,  that,  if  it  be  ploughed  in- 
id  before  its  fermentation  is  somewhat  advanced,  the  pro- 
will  be  stopped ;  but,  when  it  has  once  pervaded  the 
completely,  we  may  mingle  it  with  the  soil,  without 
uch  effect :  and  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  our  most 
igent  and  experienced  farmers,  for  asserting,  that  half- 
1  litter  is  best." 

lave  only  to  add,  that  light  earth  is  also  very  valuable, 
mixed  with  dung,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  mois- 
)f  the  dung-hill,  that  otherwise  might  be  lost- 

Novice  Junioi^. 
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TO   THE  CONDUCTORS   OF   TK£  FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  Potatoes m 

4 

Gentlemen^ 

Having  long  entertJin-^d  an  idea,  that  the  formatfon  of 
apple;  upon  potatoes  was  detriment/il  to  the  crop,  by  draw- 
ing away  a  l.irge  and  viiluable  ptrt  of  the  nourishment  from 
the:  roots  ;  I,  this  year,  made  an  experiment,  which,  I  think, 
goes  .1  great  way  to  solve  the  question.  Having  planted  some 
acres  Oi  different  kinds,  t  had  the  flowers  carefully  picked 
from  several  of  the  drills,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  \  leaving 
between  every  drill,  so  picked,  a  drill  with  the  Aowers  U(i* 
touched.  In  some  cases,  I  allowed  the  flowers  to  expjnd, 
and  even  to  make  sorre  progre!)^  towards  setting;  in  ot)ien» 
I  suffered  the  apples  to  form,  and  pulled  them  off  when  they 
were  half  grown-     The  following  is  the  result*: 

In  the  drills,  where  the  flowers  were  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  the  crop  was,  in  modt  instances,  nearly  dou- 
ble what  it  was  where  the  apples  were  allowed  to  come  to 
maturicv.     Where  the  flowers  were- allowed  to  waste  them- 
selves, the  crop  was  less  abundant ;  and  where  the  apples 
had  made  some  progress,  it  was  ftili  less,  though  greatly  bet« 
ter  than  where  they  had  been  left  untouched,  in  short,  from 
the  time  of  t>.e  flowers  appearing,  and  as  long  as  the  leaves 
continued  gre<:  II,  and  the  stems  growing,  there  appeared  an 
advantage,  from  gathering  both  the  flowers  and  apples  ;  grad- 
ually diminishing,  however,  as  they  approached  the  ultimate 
period  of  their  growth.     I  remarked  also,  that  the  stems  of  the 
potatoes,  in  the  drills  where  the  flowers  had  been  picked  off, 
continued  green  and  vigorous,  much  longer  than  where  th^y 
vcre  suflFcred  to  grow  ;  and  also,  where  the  apples  were  ga« 
^cred  at  an  early  period.     I,  ut  the  same  time,  made  trials 
i»  to  the  etfects  of  cutting  the  haum,  or  shaw,  as  it  is  com« 
iionly  called  in  Scotland,  at  dill'erent  stages  of  its  growth ; 
'U  of  which  1  found  ruinous ;  the  deficiency  of  the  crop  be- 
ng  in  exact  proportion  to  the  earlincss  of  the  cutting ;  with 
his  addition,  that  the  potatoes  were  ill  ripened,  and  of  a  ve- 
7  bad  quality  ^  while  thpse  adjoining,  where  the  haum  had 
^een  left,  were  excellent.    I  also  made  a  careful  trial  as  to 
:he  advantage  of  drawing  up  the  earth  to  the  stems  ;  which 
^nd  grjeady  superior  to  the  practice  foUpwed  by   some,  of 

QiUv 
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only  clearing  away  the  wi*eds,  without  giving  them  anycirih 
at  uU.     In  t^is  la^t  case,  I  found  the  crop  not  only  less  a- 
bundant,  but  a  great  part  of  the  potatoes,  by  being  so  near 
the  surfact*,  were  without  a  covering,  and,  by  being  exposed 
to  the  dcprcditions  ( f  vermin  and  the  weather,  quite  spoiled* 
From  trials,  I  aUo  foun<i,  that  no  benefit  arises  from  very  ear- 
ly planting:,  e  peci.illy  of  the  late  kinds  j  as,  however  early 
thty  may  be  put  ii.to  the  ground,  they  do  not   vegetate  till  a 
certain  period  ;  and>  in  the  mean  time,  are  exposed  to  every 
iiijury  arising  fro  ti  frosty  or  ^tt  weather,  which  frequently 
happens  in  the  Spring.     I,  this  year,  planted  some  of  the  late 
k'uids  in  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and,  a  few  days  since,  raised 
a  crop  frorr  them,  no  way  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  those 
planted  in  February.     While  I  mention  this  circumstance,  I 
thiiik  it  ^i  consequence  to  state,  that  all  the  different  kindSy 
both  of  early  and  late  potatoes,  may  be  rendered,  at  least,  a 
month  earlier,  by  a  very  simple  process,  namely,  thit  of  put« 
ting  them  in  a  warm  place  early  in  the  Spring,  allowing  the 
shuots  to  k^row  an  inch  or  two,  and  afterwards  planting  them 
out,  leaving  the  top  of  the  shoot  nearly  upon  the  surface    B/ 
this  mam  gement,  1  have  frequently  had  a  good  crop  of  pota« 
toes,  a  niotith  or  five  weeks  e  irlier  than  I  could  have  other« 
wise  obtained  it  from  the  same  kindst  without  such  atten- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  I  b^g  leave  to  mention  a    circumstance, 
which  1  consider  of  much  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
raise  new  kinds  from  the  apple.     In  the  ordinary  way,  it  is 
three  years  before  potatoes  can  be  obtained  of  any  tolerable 
size ;  a  fourth  year  is  required  to  ascertain  their  properties* 
A  trial  which  I  have  made,  convinces  me,  that  new  kinds  may 
be  obtained  from  the  apple  much  oooner,  and  every  property 
they  possess  completely  ascertained  tlie  first  year.     It  consists 
in  gathering  the  apples  early  in  the  season,  banging  them  in 
a  dry  place  till  New  Year,  and  then  rubbing  then^  to  pieces 
with  fine  dry  sanc)»  after  which  they  may  be  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed, or  in  a  box  placed  upon  warm  dung      As  soon  as  they 
have  put  out  tite  rough  leaf,  they  should  be  transplanted  in 
drill::,  richly  duiiged,  and  put  pretty  deep  into  the  earth,  leav- 
ing only  the  top  uncovered.     Where  this  is  done  at  an  early 
period  of  the  seafon,  the  crop  will  be  con^derable  ;  and  every 
property,  possessed  by  the  ditTerent  kinds,   ascertained  the 
first  year.     1  am,  Gentlemen,  your*:,  &c. 

A  Z. 
Ff  a  TO 
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TO   THE  CONDUCTORS    OF   THE   FARMER^S   MAGAZINE. 

On  Mr  ElhingtotCs  Method  of  Dnuning* 

Gentlemen, 

The  benefit  arising  from  draining,  whether  by  carrying  *• 
way  burface-water,  or  freeing  the  land  from  spouts,  occasion- 
ed oy  water  bursting  out  from  higher  grounds,  is  so  great, 
as  to  require  no  encomium  of  mine.  ^Fhe  purpose  of  the 
present  communication  is,  simply  to  mention,  that  a  Mr 
Johnstone,  a  countryman  of  our  own,  was  a  considerable 
time  in  England  with  the  celebrated  Mr  Elkington,  by  whom 
he  was  instructed  in  the  mode  of  draining,  which  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  for  which  Mr  Elkington  received  a  public 
remuntration.  Mr  Johnstone  has  published  a  very  intelligent 
work  upon  the  subject,  well  worth  the  attention  of  proprietors 
and  farmers,  especially  in  upland  situations,  where  the  land, 
from  its  great  inclination,  is  incumbered  with  spouts,  to 
which  Mr  £lkington*s  mode  of  draining  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
As  Mr  Johnstone  possesses  very  considerable  merits  and  no 
small  degree  of  knowledge  in  other  brmchesof  rural  science, 
and  as  the  work  above  mentioned  is  of  high  importance  to 
agriculture,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  this  a 
place  in  your  Magazine.  While  I  make  this  request,  I  can, 
at  the  same  time,  assure  you,  that  I  have  no  other  interest  in 
its  success,  than  what  arises  from  a  >vish  to  make  a  work,  of 
such  obvious  utility,  as  extensively  known  as  possible.  Mr 
Johnstone  will  be  heard  of,  by  applying  to  Mr  Conbtable,  or 
any  of  the  principal  booksellers  in  Edinburgh. 
i  am,  Gentlemen^ 

A  Friend  to  Merit. 


Note. 

The  Conductors,  having  perused  the  work  now  mentioned, 
have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  add  their  approbation  to 
that  lif  the  writer  of  this  letter,  and  in  recoxDmending  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  proprietors  and  farmers. 
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TO    THE   CONDUCTORS   OF   THE    FARMER*S   MAGAZINE. 

Proposal  of  a  Canal  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright* 

Gentlemen, 

The  following^  observations  on  a  Navigable  Canal  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  are  taken  from  a  paper  given  in 
^to  the  Glenkens,  or  New  Galloway,  Farnung  Society  Should 
they  appear  consistent  with  the  plan  of  your  Publication, 
you  may  insert  them ;  as  they  will,  in  this  way,  not  only 
reach  the  persons  most  interested,  but  obtain  that  considera- 
tion from  the  public,  which  au  object  of  that  insportance  re- 
quires. 

N.  G.  1st  June  iSoi.  A.  M. 

*  A  Canal,  from  a  lake  at  Carlinwark,  beside  Castle-Douglas, 
to  a  lake  upon  Kenn,  was  many  years  ago  made,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  of  Culvennan,  the  lake  at 
Carlinwark  containing  an  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
marl.     Tli rough  this  channel,  marl  was  sometimes  brought 
as  far  as  New  Galloway.     In  the  present  improved  state  of 
the  roads,  English  lime  is  brought,  in  carts,  into  the  Glenkens 
district  of  the  stewartry,  from  Tungland,  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Kirkcudbright,  about  nineteen  miles  below  new  Gal- 
loway ;  or  from  Barjarg,  in  Dumfriesshire ;   or  Keirs,  or 
Lanehead,  in  Ayrshire  ;  at  nearly  equal  distances.     It  was  in 
speculation,  about  fourteen  years  ago,  to  have  enlarged  the  a- 
bove  Canal,  from  the  lake  upon  Kenn  to  Carlinwark,  and  to 
have  continued   it  thence  to  the  sea,  at  the  Bay  of  Heston, 
near  Orchardton,  in  the  parish  of  Rerrick,  about  six  miles; 
the  country,  on  this  line,  being  very  level,  except  one  small 
rise :  as  it  would  yield  a  very  gfeat  return,  from  bringing 
lime  and  coals  by  water  carriage  to  the  head  of  the  lake  up- 
on Kenn,  and  give  a  more  reatly  and  cheap  vent  to  the  bulky 
articles  of  the  produce  of  the  country.     The  cxpence  was 
estimated  at  little  more  than  £o,oooL ;  but,  although  it  is 
believed  it   would  pay  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  yearly,  sub- 
scribers could  not  be  found  to  run  the  hazard. 

Since  the  year  1780,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  the 
highways  in  this  district ;  a  sum  of  300CI.,  and  upwards, 
having  been  expended,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  Parliament 

Ff  3  passed 
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passed  in  that  year,  for  the  conversion  of  the  statute  labour 
inro  money;  and,  by  another  act,  passed  in  1796,  the  tiustees 
vrere  entitled  to  increase  the  assessment  to  a  certain  exieiir, 
and  erect  turnpikes-  The  Canal  would  therefore  be  attended 
with  advantages,  of  carriage  to  and  from  it,  exceedingly  be- 
yond what  it  had  when  fiist  proposed. 

Among  other  articles  which  might  be  brought  into  the  (IL>r 
trict,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  beside  lime  and  coal,  (of  which  the 
stewartry  does  not  produce  any),  are,  tar,  iron,  groceries,  and 
merchant  goods  of  all  sorts  furniture,  foreign  wood,  and  slates 
for  houses  "and  shades  for  cattle,  (thatching  with  straw  bein}^ 
an  incalculable  waste  of  food  and  litter).  Among  those  whidi 
might  be  carried  out  of  ir,  are,  betwixt  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred packs  of  wool,  from  four  parishes,  and  a  good  deal  from 
others  ;  a  quantity  of  oak,  ash,  elm,  plane-tree,  &c.  from  the 
woods  here,  at  present  of  little  value,  except  the  oak,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bark  ;  the  surplus  of  the  grain  also,  raised  by  the 
lime  brought  in,  would  find  vent ;  and  even  potatoes,  of  little 
use  in  ordinary  seasons,  except  for  home  consumption. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  advantage  that  would  arise  from 
the  Canal,  take  the  profit  on  the  land,  considered  singly,^- 
Thus,  if  6  miles  in  breadth,  and  14  in  length,  or  41,000  Scots 
acres,  on  the  sides  of  the  Canal,  were  benefited  only  as.  6d*  per 
acre,  for  tillage  or  pasturage,  the  yearly  profit  from  thence 
would  be  5250I. ;  which,  allowing  the  expence  of  the  Canal 
to  be  15,000!,,  would  be  repaying  it  in  less  than  three  years; 
and  this  is  confining  the  advantages  to  one  article,  and  to 
three  miles  distance  on  each  side  of  the  Canal ;  whereas,  they 
would  extend  to  five  times  that  distance,  in  a  lesser  degree. 

This  is  an  improvement  only  in  the  power  of  the  wealthy 
proprietors  in  the  district ;  but  there  are  so  many  of  these, 
and  so  opulent,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  it  has  not  been  already 
made.  A*  M. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTORS   OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Hif.ts  of  Management^  tending  to  Obviate  the  Effects  of  Sevete 

Df  oughts 

Gentlemen, 

As  the  effects  of  severe  drought  are  chiefly  felt  upon  so^ 
light  soils,  I  beg  leave,  through  the  channel  of  your  Maga^ 

zine. 
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zine,  to  communicate  a  hint,  which,  if  properly  attended  to, 
may  be  useful  to  those  possessing  or  occupying  property  in 
such  situations.     Early  in  the  season,  I  was  struck  with  the 
benefit  that  attended  the  earthing  up  of  some  plants  of  wheat 
and  oats  in  my  garden,  which  continued  growing  vigorously 
during  the  whole  of  the  dry  weather.     I  made  the  same  ob- 
servation, in  a  very  light,  dry  part  of  a  field  which  I  had  roll- 
ed, to  consolidate  the  soil,  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  drought, 
ia  different  parts  of  which,  where  the  roller  Had  turned,  and, 
by  heaping  up  the  soil,  almost  buried  a  part  of  the  plants,  they 
afterwards  sprung  up,  and  put  out  stems  as  strong  as  reeds, 
with  a  great  number  of  offsets^  and  a  large  ear ;  while  those, 
immediately  adjoining,  were  very  small  and  stinted.     Im- 
proving upon  the  hint,  1  ("with  my  foot)  hoed  a  few  yards  square, 
into  drills  about  ten  inches  separate*  drew  up  the  earth  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  and  pressed  it  well  down.     The  result  was 
very  satisfactory.     The  plants  throve  from  the  day  they  were 
earthed  up,  grew  very  strong,  and,  though  hoed  into  drills 
ten  inches  apart,  yielded  mofe  than  three  times  the  produce 
of  the  rest  of  that  part  of  the  field.     I  have  long  imagined, 
that  our  broad«<;ast  crops  either  failed,  or  were  less  productive^ 
owing  to  their  not  having  a  suiEcient  establishment  in  the  soil, 
especially  upon  light  dry  land^,  of  which  I  think  the  above  is 
a  tolerable  proof.     Would  not  the  ploughing  in  of  the  seed  be 
attended  with  benefit  upon  such  soils  ^^     And  would  it  not  e- 
qually  prevent  the  mischief  arising  from  Spring  frosts,  and 
dry  Summers,  especially  with  wheat  and  barley  crops  ?     I  am, 
Gentlemen,  yours,  .A.  Z. 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

Ihetch  of  a  Tour  through  the  Northern  Counties  of  Scotland^ 

by  a  Farmer. 

PART    IV. 

(Continued  from  page  294.) 

Invfrness  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  enjoying 
many  local  advantages,  and  occupied  by  people  who  are  ac^ 
live  an4  industrious.  It  is  situated  upon  the  river  NesSy 
over  which  a  stone  bridge  was  erected  in  1688,   affording 

F  f  4  communicatioA 
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communication  with  the  Western  and  Nortliem  districts. 
Several  manufactures  are  carried  on  here,  particularlj  one  for 
weaving  hempen  stufFs.  The  first  charter  of  the  town  was 
granted  by  Malcolm  Canmore,  in  the  eleventh  century ;  which 
was  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  future  monarchs  ;  the  inhabi- 
tants always  remaining  steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  Crowoy 
in  opposition  to  the  unbridled  licentiousness  which  anciently 
prevailed  among  the  neighbouring  chieftains. 

The  soil,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  is  natiu 
rally  of  a  good  quality,  and  artificially  enriched  by  the  great 
quantity  of  manure,  gathered,  for  ages,  in  such  a  popalous 
place.  Land-rent  is  very  high,  we  mean,  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  place  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  va- 
lue of  the  produce  is  not  much  below  the  rates  of  the  metro- 
polis. We  saw  excellent  turnips ;  fine  fields  of  clover  and 
rye-grass  ;  and,  in  short,  except  in  the  article  of  wheat,  which 
is  not  extensively  sown,  the  several  crops  appeared  rather  su- 
perior to  any  we  had  seen,  northward  of  the  Forth,  excepting 
those  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  Banffshire. 

After  seeing  every  thing  wortliy  of  observation  at  Inver- 
ness, we  proceeded  up  the  Airdy  through  Lovat's  countiy, 
which  afforded  iis  a  most  delightful  excursion.  The  land 
upon  Bcaulieu  Frith  is  of  a  rich  quality,  much  of  it  a  heavy 
loam,  (a  rare  variety  in  the  North  of  Scotland),  and  the  ma- 
nagement considerably  above  mediocrity.  We  heard  of  one 
gentleman,  wlio  had  raised  an  extraordinary  crop  of  wheat 
some  years  ago  ;  but  as  the  quantity* per  acre  is  not  noted  in 
our  journal,  \vc  forbear  quotini^  the  bolls  from  memory, 
though  wc  believ  c  it  was  equal  to  the  crop  cultivated  by  Mr 
Yelvcrton,  forwrilcli  a  premium  was  obtained  from  the  Dub- 
lin Society.  Wc  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  Aird  ;  and  if 
tlie  Climate  be  not  backward,  it  is  in  other  respects  calculat- 
es! for  producing  every  kind  of  crop,  whether  culmiferous  or 
leouminous. 

D 

RetL:rncJ  to  tlic  ncglibourhood  of  Inverness,  in  company 
with  a  g-iiilvjinan,  who  favc»ured  us  with  many  instances  of 
aitentio:!  u'ltl  civility,  and  afterwards  accompanied  us  through 
\.\ivx  of  KoLs-riiin*.  At  his  house  we  met  with  the  poet-lau- 
ieat  cf  the  liiVcir.CMi  volunteers,  who  styled  himself  the 
(  li:u^J^f;!Cilciii^haTi  Bard,  and  were  favoured  with  various  spe- 
ciuicni  oi"  l.ii  poetical  talents,  wlJJi  aflbrded  us  much  en- 
terta.'iiinLnr. 

Crossed 
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Crossed  the  Frith  at  Kessoci  Ferry ^  but  experienced  a  dis- 
agreeable paissage.  Once  for  all,  it  may  be  remarked,  that, 
having  so  many  ferries  to  pass,  is  not  the  most  agreeable  cir- 
cumstance attending  a  Northern  tour  *,  for  (he  boats  are  bad, 
being  chiefly  old  craft,  while  the  ferries  are  not  under  the 
best  regulations,  some  of  them  under  none  at  all.  The  high 
hilb  adjoining,  often  occasion  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  whicli 
render  passages  very  dangerous  ;  however,  wc  got  over  safe, 
though,  from  the  smallness  of  the  boat,  we  could  not  cross 
idl  at  once  ;  consequently,  were  detained  a  considerable  time 
on  the  opposite  shore. 

The  first  thing  we  noticed,  upon  landing  at  Klssock,  was 
barley  in  the  stook,  though  the  season  was  no  farther  ad- 
vanced than  the  first  week  of  August,  which  was  a  sure  proof 
of  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  earliness  of  the  climate.  Pic- 
ceeded  to  Allangrange,  the  seat  of  Mr  IVl'K — ,  to  whom  we 
were  recommended  ;  but,  unluckily,  that  gentleman  wa3 
from  home,  which  we  considered  as  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance. The  land  from  Kessock  to  Allangrange,  is  mostly  in 
its  natural  state ;  but  seems  capable  of  rectiving  consider, 
able  improvement.  At  Allangrange,  we  found  the  lick..; 
carrying  crops  equal  to  those  got  in  the  best  cultivated  coun- 
ties. The  Sununer  fallow  was  well  wrought ;  tuniip.s  wore 
excellent,  and  nicely  handled  ;  and,  in  short,  every  ope  ration 
executed  in  a  most  husbandmanlike  style.  Two  young  gen- 
tlemen, friends  of  Mr  M'K— 's,  kindly  shewed  us  the  wbole 
of  his  farm  ;  and,  if  the  absence  of  that  gentleman  could 
have  been  compensated,  the  politeness  displayed  by  them  and 
Mrs  M*K —  would  certainly  have  made  it  up. 

To  Dingwally  9  miles.  Much  of  the  land  through  which 
we  passed,  is  of  moorish  quality  ;  but,  upon  the  Conan  Wa- 
ter, the  soil  is  good,  particularly  as  we  approached  the  burgh 
of  Dingwall.  Up  Strath  PeflFer,  the  soil  is  mostly  clay,  and 
heavy  loam  upon  a  mobt  bottom.  Barley  and  oats  are  the 
grains  chiefly  sown  ;  though  .  we  saw  some  excellent  pease, 
a  grain  not  frequently  sown  in  the  Northern  districts.  In- 
deed, the  ground  appeared  capable  of  carrying  every  kind  of 
corn  crop,  if  a  suitable  arrangement  was  made,  which,  at 
present,  is  not  the  case.  Some  South-country  farmers  have 
lately  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  produce  the  wished-for  change. 

Dingwall  is  a  small  Royal  burgh,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Cromarty  Frith,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ross-shire  ; 
though  Tain,  which  is  in  East  Ross,  is  the  county  town, 

where 
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where  public  business  is  transacted.  This  place  is  of  great 
antiquity,  its  original  charter  being  granted  by  Alexander  II. 
in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  here  the  potent  Earls  of  Ross, 
who  lorded  over  all  the  adjoining  country  in  ancient  times, 
had  their  principal  residence.  A  snoall  retail  trade  to  the  in- 
land parts,  constitutes  almost  the  whole  business  of  the  place, 
unless  it  be  what  is  carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law, 
who  are  very  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  total  extent  of 
the  population. 

To  Iniergordon  Ness,  1 4  miles .  This  was  a  very  deli^tfbl 
stage,  though  little  occurred  to  gratify  the  sight  of  an  agri- 
culturist. The  greatest  part  of  the  com  crops  were  of  poor 
quality,  and  suffering  dreadfully,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
vere drought.  Potatoes  seemed  to  be  planted  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  but  few  fields  were  good ;  and  as  for  turnips, 
they  are  rarely  cultivated  in  this  part  of  Ross-shire,  la 
crossing  Sir  Hugh  Munro  of  Foulis'  estate,  we  observed  a 
greater  number  of  small  farms,  than  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
cernible in  our  progress.  What  might  be  the  extent,  of  the 
several  possessions,  would  be  difficult,  from  a  cursory  pbsei- 
vation,  to  describe ;  but,  to  us,  each  man  appeared  to  possess 
about  four  or  five  acres  of  what  would  be  styled  infield  land, 
with  a  quantity  of  waste  land  backwards,  still  more  difficult 
to  ascertain.  The  infield,  or  town-land,  so  far  as  the  imper- 
fect condition  of  the  ground  admitted  its  quality  to  be  esti- 
mated, looked  to  be  good,  though  the  crops,  produced  upon 
it,  were  of  a  very  inferior  cast.  Indeed,  we  should  suspect 
such  farmers  to  be  infinitely  worse  accommodated  and  pro- 
vided, than  the  lowest  working  servants  in  the  Southern  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  Their  circumstances,  in  otlier  respects, 
are  much  more  uncomfortable  ;  for,  in  the  true  feudal  spirit, 
they  are  dependent  upon  their  chieftain  ;  and  must  think 
and  act  agreeable  to  the  principles  maintained  by  hitn,  or  by 
those  appointed  to  manage  the  property  in  his  absence.  We 
do  not  throw  out  these  remarks,  as  particularly  applicable  to 
the  estate  in  question  ;  for  the  family  of  Munro  have  always 
maintained  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  list  of  benevolent 
landlords  in  the  North,  llie  fact  is,  these  observations  are 
applicable  to  this  class  of  tenantry  everywhere.  To  give  a 
man  only  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  you  hardly  fnmish  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  even  allowing  he  sat  rent-free; 
and  when  it  is  considered,  th<>t  such  a  limited  possession  de« 
prives  him  of  an  opportunity  of  working  regularly,  an  oco^ 
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sioa  of  uUeness  is  Introduced,  which,  in  course  of  tune,  be-* 
comes  a  regular  habit. 

Many  Highland  proprietors  excuse  themselves  from  mak» 
ing  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient  system,  bj  pleading  their 
aversion  to  remove  these  present  tenants ;  which  necessarily 
would  be  the  case,  were  farms  of  a  ditFerent  size  to  become 
customary.  Though  this,  abstractedly  considered,  is  a  most 
laudable  principle,  and  deserves  commendation ;  yet,  we 
suspect,  it  operates  very  feebly  in  every  transaction  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  None  of  the  proprietors  have  any  he- 
sitation in  raising  a  company,  or  recruiting  a  regiment  upon 
their  estates ;  and  the  means  taken  in  such  cases  need  not 
be  enumerated.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  best  men 
un  the  estate  afe  taken  ;  the  old  and  the  feeble  are  left  to 
cultivate  the  land  ;  while  the  young,  and  the  active,  are 
transported  to  foreign  lands,  seldom  to  return ;  or,  if  they 
do  return,  it  is  in  a  maimed  and  enfeebled  state.  We  view 
an  estate,  parcelled  out  in  the  manner  which  prevails  in  many 
Highland  districts,  as  a  kind  of  breediiig  seminary  for  re- 
cruits, where  the  landlord  loses  the  full  value  of  his  property 
in  the  first  instance,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  hope,  that 
his  loss  will  be  compensated,  afterwards,  by  rank  and  h^lf- 
pay  to  himself  and  principal  dependents. 

There  are  some  good  inclosures  about  the  house  of  Foiilis  ; 
likewise  much  valuable  woodland.  At  Novar,  the  seat  of 
Sir  Hector  Munro,K.  B.,  a  variety  of  extensive  improvements 
have  been  recently  executed  ;  upon  which,  large  sums  have 
been  expended,  much  to  the  ornament  of  the  country,  and 
the  credit  of  that  distinguished  officer.  To  Invergorden  Ness, 
the  soil  is  of  a  soft  sandy  nature,  in  t^acl  order,  and  the  crops 
were  wretchedly  poor. 

Invergordon  Ness,  is  a  tolerably  thriving  place.  Here, 
after  being  detained  for  six  hours,  we  embarked  in  a  crazy 
boar,  and  crossed  the  Cromarty  Frith,  though  it  required 
two  trips,  as  usual,  to  ferry  us  over.  A  farm,  belonging 
to  a  Mr  Middleton,  originally  from  Northuihberland,  struck 
our  attention,  as  being  cultivated  in  a  superior  style  to  what 
is  customary  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Saw  a  ^eld  of  ex- 
cellent wheat,  and  many  other  instances  of  good  husbandry  ; 
but  the  country,  in  general,  till  we  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fort  rose,  is  barren  and  uncultivated,  though  very 
susceptible,  in  many  places,  of  recei\  ing  beneficial  improve- 
ment, provided  any  exertions  were  made  by  the  possessors. 

Fortrose 
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Fortroxe  is  a  Royal  burgh,  of  little  consequence,  though 
very  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  northem  suorc  of  the  Mo- 
ray Firth.  The  soil  here,  is  good,  but  the  breadth  of  arable 
l?ji  .  much  cof.trr.cte.'!.  An  old  vfriif^rable  Cathedral  still  le- 
uir'is  here,  i:i  csLfiance  ->£  the  »v?tte  of  time,  and  the  rude 
hard  of  nf-^mers.  Probably,  this  place  was  formerly  the 
nsi ! .::ce  «  '  dvi  Eislioo  of  Ross  ;  but,  upon  this  point,  we 
hiirl  ro  ici-'iirc  t-^  inr;kc  iriqiiiry. 

As  tl^o  cov.nti.s  of  ilos-:  ajid  Cromarty  are  much  connect- 
el  ro2ct!?cr,    and    under  the  administration  of   one   magis- 
triite,    WL-  3*:Li'i    lie  re  u^cr  a    few  remarks  Upon  the  rural 
nfihirs  of  both.     Rvoss  contains  a  good  many  acres  of  fertile 
land,  p:ir lieu] ally  in  the  eastern  district,  which  we  did  not 
vi3\*.\  but  a.i  '.icnuaiiitance  in  the  country  gave  us  full  in- 
formation, conccriiiiv'r  tlic  soil,  climate,    and  other  circum- 
stances.    The  main  impediment  to  improved  husbandry,  is, 
a  dLUcicncy  of  capital  stock  among  the  tenantry ;    without 
which  renulsite,  apfriciilture  cannot  flourish   here,    or  else- 
where.    The  ancient  class  of  tenants  are  poor  in  their  cir- 
rumstances,  imperfect  in  their  management,  badly  provided 
"wirh  farm-houses  and  oflices,  possessed  of  defective  imple- 
me.its,    a- id  Lihourin^^  with  small   cattle  and  poneys,   often 
both  yoked  in  the  same  plough.     To  expect  improvemcot 
iVom  such   people  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme; 
foYy  the  most  tliat  they  generally  can  perform,  is  to  raise 
crops  sufficient  for  prescrvincr  tiieir  existence,  and  paying  the 
bmall  quota  of  rent  claimed    by  their  landlord.     We  here 
speak  of  tlie  small  tenantry  ;  for  several  respectable  men  are 
scattcrevi  up  and  down  the  two  counties,  who  practise  hus- 
bandry in  all  its  branches,  in  a  creditable  manner.     From 
th.cm,  how'jver,  it  is  im[X)5sible  that  the  other  class  can  de- 
rive much  benefit,  seeing,  that  if  they  were  never  so  willing 
ro  imitate  their  management,  existing  circumstances  render 
the  imitation  impracticable. 

A  large  moor,  or  common,  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cromarty,  which  runs  nearly  from  the  town  of 
that  name  to  th.e  westcni  extremity,  near  Beaulieu.  Seve- 
ral attempts  have  been  made  to  divide  this  extensive  com- 
monly, which,  from  the  complicated  nature  of  the  claims 
ipon  ir,  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  The  right  of 
rlie  burgh  of  Fortrosc,  augments  the  natural  difficulties  of 
the  division  ;  and  we  judge,  that  a  particular  act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  r.;.ce5sary,  before  it  can  be  legally  accomplished.     If 

the 
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the  burgh  has  a  servitude,  the  general  act  of  1695  ^^  inappli- 
cable to  the  business. 

It  gave  us  surprise  to  learn,  that  the  respectable  Baronet,  who 
drew  up  the  surrey  of  these  counties,  estimated  their  annual 
agricultural  produce  only  at  about  i2o,oool.  Sterling;  but 
our  surprise  ceased,  when  we  were  told  oixhcdata  he  assum- 
ed in  forming  his  calculations.  He  first  ascertained  the  va- 
lued rent,  which  was  an  easy  matter  j  and,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  real  rent  was  four  times  greater,  and  that  the 
tenant  was  entitled  to  four  rents,  for  himself,  landlord,  and 
cxpences,  the  result  was  given  accordingly.  Notwithstand- 
ing, that  four  rents  exceed  the  value  of  produce,  in  general 
cases,  it  is  evident,  that  such  data  catmot  be  admitted,  when 
the  produce  of  bad  land  is  to  be  reckoned.  If  the  average 
rent  of  the  northern  counties  be  only  3d.  per  acre,  as  stated 
in  the  above-mentioned  report,  it  would  require  the  amount 
of  thirty  rents  to  plough  a  single  acre  ;  while  the  tenant,  be- 
fore he  could  enjoy  an  income  of  i^\,  per  annum,  must  pos- 
sess two  thousand  acres  of  ground  ;  which  would  be  a  poor 
return  to  a  man  who  managed  such  an  extensive  undertaking. 

The  sheep  husbandry  has  been  lately  successfully  intro- 
duced into  R08S- shire ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  hilly  parts 
cannot  be  managed  in  a  more  profitable  manner.  Much  op- 
position prevailed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  this  measure  ;  but 
we  believe,  the  popular  clamour  is  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
removed.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the  county  had  great  me- 
rit in  this  business ;  and  we  were  told,  that  few  gentlemen 
in  the  kingdom  are  better  informed,  concerning  this  new  sys- 
tem of  Highland  husbandry,  than  the  refpectable  personage 
alluded  to. 

Crossed  the  Moray  Frith  in  one  of  the  worst  boats  we  ever 
entered,  and,  after  an  agreeable  passage,  landed  safely  below 
Fort-George.  This  is  a  regular  fortification,  and  was  built 
after  the  rebellion  1745.  The  consequences  to  the  adjicent 
country  are  highly  beneficial,  as  a  ready  market  is  provided 
for  produce  of  every  kind,  which  is  the  strongest  encourage- 
ment to  practical  agriculture.  The  soil  here,  as  in  most  pla- 
ces adjacent  to  the  Moray  Frith,  is  flat  and  sandy,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  arable ;  and  more  than  one  half  of  the 
parish  of  Ardersier,  in  the  bounds  of  which  Fort- George  is 
situated,  is  under  cultivation. 

To  NatrUf  9  miles.  The  soil  continues  of  a  light  sandy 
description,  and  barley  and  oats  are  the  only  grains  raised. 

The 
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Tlie  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry  might  here  be  succcssfol- 
Iv  pr.Ktiscd  ;  but  a  very  material  change  would  be  necessarr, 
b'.'f'^r'!  buch  a  system  c  uld  be  profitably  introduced. 

We  a^e  sorry  to  learn,  that  a  remark  in  the  third  pare 
of  this  Tour,  p  292,  Rtis  given  offence  to  some  genclemen 
at  Nairn,  which  was  a  circumstance  foreign  to  our  intentions. 
The  distresses  of  the  lower  Orders,  over  all  Scotland,  in 
18  c,  especially  i:i  to^vns,  were  certainly  very  great;  and, 
notwithstanding:  every  efF^irt  used  in  their  behalf,  the  neces- 
sary  supplies  were  with  difficulty  procured,  for  supporting 
them,  under  such  an  extraordinary  calamity.  At  Naini,  the 
appearance  of  the  lower  classes  was  such,  as  to  make  ns 
believe,  that  the  general  distress  was  more  severely  felt  there 
than  in  other  places  ;  and  we  said  so.  It  affords  us  much 
pleasure,  however,  to  learn,  that  we  were  mistaken  ;  and  that 

*  no  one  town  in  the  island  experienced  less  the  extremes  of 

*  want,  or  was  more  regularly  supplied  with  grain  and  meal, 

*  than  Nairn.' 

To  Dulsie  Bridge^  I  r  miles.  Adjacent  to  Nairn,  the 
ground  is  of  tolerable  quality  ;  but,  as  we  advanced  soudw 
ward,  it  became  little  better  than  a  heathy  moor,  intersected 
here  and  there  with  some  patches  of  com  land.  Wc  ob- 
served a  few  sheep  in  the  course  of  this  stage.  The  road 
was  very  rough  and  unequal ;  worse,  in  every  respect,  than 
any  we  had  passed  since  leaving  Aberdeenshire. 

To  A  iemore,  20  miles.     This  place  is  situated  in  that  de- 
lightful Highland  district,  called  Strathspey,  where,  accord- 
ing to  appearance,  the  people  are  more  comfortably  provided 
than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Highlands  we  visited.     After 
leaving  Dulsie-bridge,  the  country  may  be  ranked  as  a  bar- 
ren moor,  capable  of  carrying  nothing  but  heath  and  wood. 
We  saw  some  excellent  timber  upon  Miss  Brodie's  estate, 
which  would  almost  incline  us  to  change  our  opinion  respect- 
ing the  value  of  the  adjacent  country  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  this 
3nly  applies  to   the  low  grounds ;    for,  upon  tlie  hills,   no 
branch  of  husbandry,  but  that  of  sheep,  can  be  profitably  car- 
ried on.     As  we  entered  Strathspey,  the  face  of  things  wore 
'  brighter  aspect,  and  many  decent  fields  of  barley,  oats,  and 
lats  and  rye  mixed,  were  discernible. 

To  Pitmain^  14  miles.  Up  Strathspey,  the  scene  is  truly 
'greeable  The  river  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  low  grooni^ 
Tid  fields  of  corn  and  meadow-land  are  spread  upon  its ' 
^''nks.  At  Alvie-bridge,  we  left  Strathspey  ;  and  here,  we 
*eiieve,  the  district  of  Badenoch  commences.  This  district 
•h^'-fly  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Gordony  whose  estate  reaches 
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nearly  to  Fort- William,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  fir 
woods,  of  great  value.  An  elegant  house,  which  we  were 
told  belonged  to  a  Mr  M*Pherson,  presents  itself  in  this  stage  ; 
and^  certainly,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  elegant  buildings 
are  very  tare,  such  a  house  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  were  informed, 
that  in  Badenoch,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  gives  leases  of  no  long- 
er duration  than  three  years,  and  that  many  of  his  tenaffts 
have  none  at  all ;  which  is  certainly  against  his  own  interest, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  numerous  tenantry. 

To  Dalwhinnie^  13  miles.  Some  com  fields  on  the  side  of 
Spey  ;  the  high  ground  well  calculated  for  sheep  pasture* 
As  we  approached  Dalwhinnie,  the  land  became  inferior, 
though  the  landlord  of  the  inn  had  a  barley  or  bigg  field,  of 
superior  quality  to  any  we  had  lately  viewed  ;  likewise  a  to- 
lerably good  garden,  which  must  be  a  forced  business,  at  such 
a  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  must  ne- 
cessaiily  be  as  backward  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  island  ; 
fbr>  upon  the  north  side  of  several  hills,  snow  was  lying  upon 
the  8th  day  of  August. 

To  Dalnacardochy  3  miles.  About  five  miles  northward 
of  this  place,  we  quitted  the  county  of  Inverness,  and  enter- 
ed Perthshire  ;  but,  as  yet,  little  improvement  has  taken  place 
upon  the  face  of  the  country.  The  ground,  this  stage,  wa^ 
barren  and  uncultivated  ;  few  houses  Were  to  be  seen  :  and 
the  only  comfortable  circumstance  we  experienced,  was  a 
good  road,  originally  made  at  the  expence  of  Government, 
and  still  upheld  out  of  the  annual  grants  bestowed  by  Par. 
li^ment  for  supporting  military  roads  in  the  Highlands. 

To  Blair 'in^Athole^  10  miles.  We  now  entered  a  better 
country,  or,  as  Dr  Johnson  would  have  called  ir,  a  country 
Df  Saddles  and  Bridles^  which  gradually  improved  till  we  ar- 
rived at  Blair,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  A  thole.  The  se- 
verity of  the  drought  had  injured  the  com  crops  materially  ; 
but  the  fine  grass  Belds  about  the  house  afford  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  dreary  scenes  we  had  lately  explored.  The 
policy,  gardens,  &c.  about  Blair,  are  laid  out  in  a  very  per- 
fect style,  and  we  enjoyed  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  in 
viewing  them :  but,  as  his  Grace  and  family  resided  there  at 
the  time,  we  could  not  see  the  house,  which,  externally,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ancient  building. 

We  proceeded  down  the  vale  of  Athole  to  Dunkeld,  Which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  agreeable  rid^  in  the  island.  Great 
art,  in  many  cases,  has  been  used  to  increase  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country  \  and  the  traveller  contemplates,  with 
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tlelit^ht,  the  various  picturesque  scenes  which  constantly  oc- 
cur to  his  observation.  We  examined  Killicrankie-Pass,  fa* 
mons  in  songr,  and  famous  ii^  history  for  the  victory  gained 
in  16S9  by  Lord  Duude;-  over  King  William's  army,  under 
General  Mackay,  which  is  admirably  calculated  either  for 
attack  or  defence.  The  vale  here  is  very  narrow,  for  at  least 
a  mile ;  and,  at  one  part,  the  hills  almost  touch  the  river, 
the  banks  of  which  are  very  steep  on  both  sides.  Mackay 
had,  that  morning,  marched  from  Dunkeld  to  the  relief  of 
Blair,  and  entered  the  pass  in  a  long  narrow  line,  the  situa- 
tion rendering  it  impossible  to  form  his  men  in  any  other 
manner.  Lord  Diujdec  lay  quiet  upon  the  side  of  the  hill, 
till  the  Royal  army  was  advanced  to  the  narrow  pass,  when, 
suddenly  darting  down,  like  a  hawk  upon  his  prey,  he  at- 
tacked in  flank,  o\crturned  tiie  whole  line,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victory. 

Arrived  at  Dujd'chl^  which  still  exceeds  Blair  in  rural 
beauties.  Jt  lias  been  a  happy  circumstance  for  this  part 
of  Scotland,  that  the  Dukes  of  Athole,  for  near  a  century 
past,  have  neither  been  politicians  nor  gamblers,  but  chiefly 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  management  and  improvement 
of  those  extensive  and  valuable  domains,  held  by  them  here 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Such  a  conduct  is  meri- 
torious and  praiseworthy  ;  and,  while  it  excites  the  respect 
of  mankind,  and  eminently  promotes  the  public  good,  cannot 
fail  to  prove  a  source  of  comfort  to  themselves,  whence  the 
purest  happiiu'ss  may  be  enjoyed. 

Dunkeld  i3  an  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  a  bishop's 
fcc.  The  cathcdiid  \:^  now  used  as  the  parish  church.  Sonw 
m an u fact V; res  are  carried  on  I.ere,  and  a  good  deal  of  yam 
spun  in  the  r.J.joining  country.  BcinT;  in  the  mouth  of  the 
llighland  -,  a  consider  able  share  of  trade  is  enjoyed  by  the 
i::liabitants.  These  things,  however,  to  a  stranger,  are  but 
trifling  object?,  when  compared  with  the  rural  beauties  of 
the  place,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  traveller.  The. 
Duke's  house  is  a  small,  but  elegant  building,  and  contain?  a 
great  number  of  family  pictures.  The  pleasure-ground  a- 
round  the  house,  is  of  great  extent,  and,  as  we  were  in- 
formed by  the  person  who  shewed  us  the  policy,  cootailifi 
no  fc\'.cr  than  twenty-five  miles  of  walks,  all  kept  in  excd- 
lent  order.  Some  remarkably  large  larch  trees,  planted  about 
fifty  years  ago,  arc  here  to  be  seen ;  and  wood  of  all  kinds 
thrives  as  well  as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain.     From  the 
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top  of  a  high  hilly  in  the  middle  of  the  policy,  ^hich  we  as- 
cended bj  a  circular  walk,  a  fine  riew  was  procured  of  the 
adjaoent  cbuntry. 

Crossed  the  Taj  in  a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  pro^ 
Cteeded  for  ^fnelrti.  Up  the  water  of  Bran^  the  coiintry  is 
remarkablj  populous  i  but  the  soil  fiEir  from  being  good,  and 
kept  under  bad  management.  Farms  are  of  a  small  sizr, 
and  much  of  the  ground  in  a  waste  state.  Very  little  wood« 
huid  in  this  stage,  and  the  roads  are  in  miserable  condi- 
tion. 

'  From  Amelree  to  Crieff  ir  nlUes.  This  is  the  roughest 
and  most  unequal  stage  we  have  travelled,  and  tnajr  well  b6 
styled  the  "  DeviPi  Causeway. ^*  Thfe  ground  is  of  a  poor 
quality,  till  we  came  near  the  village  of  Crief,  inhere  several 
decent  fields  appeared.  Crief  is  a  thHving  place,  and  the 
neighbouring  country  seems  tolerably  Well  dtiltivated. 

To  Ardxicb^  1 1  miles.  After  passing  the  late  Lord  Perth'fe 
improvements,  which  s^em  to  have  been  executed  in  a  judi- 
rious  manner,  the  country  fell  off,  and  cultivated  fields  were 
^ly  here  and  th^re  discernible.  ITie  soil  appeared  chiefly 
incuinbeht  upon  a  wet  bottom,  which,  of  all  others,  is  worst 
to  manage  ;  and  grass  constituted  a  principal  object  with  the 
possessors.  All  this  tract  stands  greatly  in  need  of  drain* 
Age,  which,  after  all,  is  jiot  much  attended  to. 

To  Stirling^  ii  miles.  Very  little  alteration  Upon  the 
hsiit  of  the  country,  till  we  came  hear  Dumblane,  whero 
the  ^oil  is  not  only  of  excellent  quality,  but  cultivated  in  the 
ino^t  judicious  style.  We  here  saw  a  turnip  field,  part 
drilled,  and  the  remainder  broad-cast.  This  root  had  not  been 
in  our  view  for  a  long  time.  The  crops  from  !bumblane  to 
Stirling  were  generally  good,  and  such  as  land  of  superior 
qtiality  ought  always  to  carry. 

From  Stirling,  down  the  Carse  of  Falkirk,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent tract  ot  land,  though  pethaps  the  greatest  part  re« 
quires  very  dexterous  management.  The  farms  are  mostly 
small ;  but  the  whole  country  is  cultivated.  We  should  sup- 
pose that  carse-land,  especially  where  so  much  wheat  is 
sown,  would  require  a  greater  portion  of  summer-fallow 
than  was  here  discernible  ;  but  the  several  crops  may  be  stat* 
ed  as  excellent  of  their  kinds,  and  superior  to  what  we  view- 
ed in  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  which  is  naturally  placed  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  do  not  think  that  the  land  from 
Stirling  to  Grangemouth  is  cropped  in  such  a  regular  way  as 
that  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  nor  that  it  is  so  clean ;  but,  as 
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the  crops  were  as  goodp  if  not  superior,  the  inference  auist 
be,  that  the  soil  is  either  naturally  richer,  or  tliat  the  seaioa 
was  more  favourable  to  the  first  than  to  the  Ust- named  di- 
strict. 

To  Edinburgh,  the  crop  was  Tery  scanty,  unlets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkliston,  where  fine  land  prevails,  and 
judicious  husdandry  is  practised.  Nearer  the  metropolis,  the 
.drought  and  weeds  had  lessened  the  crop.  Indeedp  in  the 
tourst  of  our  progress,  we  uniformly  found  that  the  coa•^ 
quences  of  the  unusual  dry  weather,  in  Summer  1800,  were 
felt,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  (he 
husbandry  practised* 

It  is  proper,  now,  to  ^ive  a  few  general  observations  at  the 
conclu'^ion  of  this  Sketch. 

The  £  istern  coast  of  Scotland  appears  advancing  fast  Id 
agricultural  science ;  and,  as  capital  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  tenantry,  every  modern  improvement  may  be  expected 
to  flourish  and  increase.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  ha^,  oJF  iate, 
spread  rapidly,  and  in  no  district  more  extensively  than  in 
those  of  Angus,  Mearns,  and  Aberdeen.  In  those  counties, 
a  great  deal  has  been  done,  though  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished, before  husbandry  can  be  viewed  as  cooiparatlrelf 
perfect.  We  here  speak  in  general  terms  %  for  the  practice 
of  numerous  individuals  is  as  correct  and  judicious^  at  is  t0 
be  found  in  the  most  favourite  districts. 

Farther  northward,  ud  the  southern  shores  of  the  Moiay 
Frith,  a  choice  opportunity  for  introducing  improved  hui* 
bandry  is  every  where  to  be  found  ;  and  the  introduction  il 
favoured  by  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  earliness  of  climate  i 
while  no  local  circumstance  is  adverse  or  hostile  to  improre- 
ment,  either  in  respect  of  aration  or  pasturage.  This  tract 
may  be  viewed  as  a  grana'^y  to  the  manufacturing  part  of 
Scotland,  and  ranked  as  the  Norfolk  of  this  country  ^  the  toil 
and  climate  having  a  striking  affinity.  If  proprietors  would 
lend  a  hand,  and  give  encouragement,  we  have  not  a  doubt, 
but  that  the  prospect  will  be  realized,  and  that  at  an  tx&f 
period. 

In  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty^  many  detadied 
spots,  favourable  to  improved  husbandry,  are  to  be  foUod; 
but  the  great  proportion  of  those  districts  mast  necettirilf 
be  employed  in  breeding  animals.  Sheep,  in  every  point  of 
view,  claim  the  preference  s  for,  it  is  fully  ascertained,  that 
a  given  space  of  ground  will  double,  triple,  nay  qaadri||de 
:he  rentj  when  horned  cattle  are  removed|  and  ^ep  tvbti^ 
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jilted  ill  ^eir  place;  and  this,  iindou))tedl7,  elucidates  the 
nJ^tpta  pf  husbandry  which  ought  to  be  generally  practised. 
We  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  t£it  cattle  cannot  be 
profitably  reared,  unless  green  food  is  provided  for  them  in 
tjhe  yVinUr  months :  consequently,  in  hUly  countries,  where 
tirci^m^tance^  prevent  aration  b^g  carri^  on  with  success, 
$^cp  is  the  most  profitable  anim^ ;  while  the  breeding  of 
bttde  ought  to  be  confined  to  those  districts  where  green 
crops  can  be  raised  for  Winter  food,  and  where  the  state  of 
^rlfets  and  population  do  not  require  a  large  supply  of 
putcher-meat. 

N. 
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FOR  THE   FARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 

Abstract  vf  a  Speech  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  in  a 

Private  Society* 

Mr  PfiisES, 

Notwithstanding  I  consider  the  remaiks,  offered  by  a 
learned  Crentleman,  who  has  taken  a  share  in  this  debate^ 
tipon  the  agricultural  survey  of  a  certain  district,  as  a  sure 
t>roof  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  merit ;  yet,  1  am  under  the 
necessity  of  observing,  that  his  strictures  are  totally  uncon- 
Dected  with  the  question  under  consideration.  Tlie  busi- 
ness on  hand,  is,  the  improvement  qf  the  waste  lands ;  and 
certainly  it  was  copious  enough,  without  introducing  ex- 
traneous matter.  The  learned  Gentleman,  who  ought  to  be 
as  good  a  judge  of  forms  as  any  person^  has,  however,  eii>- 
tirely  neglected  the  proper  subject,  and  wantonly  attacked 
a  local  survey,  which,  1  frankly  acknowledge,  has  not  gain^ 
ed  much  popularity.  If  the  chapter  of  that  survey,  devot- 
ed to  the  Melioration  of  Waste  Lands,  had  only  engaged  his 
attention,  trifliu<r  as  the  remarks, might  have  been,  he  still 
had  been  in  order;  but  to  censure  the  whole,  without  as- 
signing a  satisfactory  reason,  and  to  attack  the  character  of 
ixidividuals,  who,  though  in  the  scale  of  life  rather  below 
him,  yet,  certainly,  were  respectable  in  their  station,  and 
useful  members  of  society,  will  not,  to  any  unprejudiced 
person,  appear  either  liberal  or  candid.  Upon  any  other 
subject,  I  would  scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have 
fatrudod  myself  upon  the  attention  of  this  Society ;  but  what 
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has  passed,  renders  any  apology  snperfloous.  I  must  ther^ 
fore  either  defend  myself,  or  tacitly  allow  that  the  oentuit  is 
justy  and  my  conduct  improper. 

Without  questioning,  further,  the  right  which  the  kanwd 
Gentleman  had  to  mention  the  survey,  m  the  manner  he  hn 
done,  I  must  he  excused  for  saying,  that  the  censure  was  at 
once  harsh  and  unjust,  on  his  part ;  and  on  mine^  whoDj 
onmerited.  I  had  the  honour,  in  surveying  the  district  in 
question,  to  he  conjoined  with  two  other  fanners  of  grest 
abilities ;  and  the  task  of  drawing  np  the  report  fell  to  nv 
share  ;  therefore  consider  myself  as  particularly  respoosibk 
for  any  improprieties  which  may  have  occurred  in  its  elo- 
cution. Under  a  strong  impression  of  this  resposibility,  I 
venture  to  say,  that,  notwithstanding  his  strictures  upon  the 
work,  the  most  scrupulous  analysis  will  find  it  in  strict  uni- 
son with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  instructions. 

Filling  the  respectable  situations  which  the  learned  Gentle- 
man has  done,  I  would  have  expected,  that,  in  Gonveying 
censure,  or  imputing  blame,  facts  would  have  been  stated, 
sufficient  to  warrant  such  censure.  When  proofs  of  that 
kind  are  brought  forward,  the  public  are  in  general  oonvin- 
ced,  and  the  convicted  individual,  in  the  place  of  OGoirting 
discussion,  or  attempting  hb  vindication,  in  the  manner  I 
now  do,  finds  his  safety  in  silence  and  obscurity.  But  I 
shun  no  discussion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  stand  forward  to 
repel  the  unprovoked  attack.  The  law  allows  a  fair  trial  to 
persons  accused  of  the  worst  of  crimes ;  and  if  a  felon  can 
demand  such  a  trial,  why  should  it  be  denied  .to  nsiep  ^;vnit 
wiiom  no  charge  can  be  brought,  but  that  of  ende^vonriog 
to  execute,  with  all  the  ability  in  my  powcr^  the  .task  Msigo* 
ed  me  ?  .  i 

I  mu3t  be  allowed  to  say,  that  no  evidence  has  been  addi^ 
ced  in  my  case;  and  that,  in  place  of  facts,  the  learned  Gc» 
tleman  has  condemned  me  upon  loose  constructive  inMima, 
tions.  Have  I  given  a  "fiklse  account  of  the  present  stale  of 
agriculture  ?  If  I  have,,  let  him  point  out  my  enon.  If 
'ihe  obstacles  to  improvement,  which  I  have  mendooed^  havt 
no  existence,  let  me  be.  punished  for  propagating  £dse^ 
hoods ;  and  if  the  means  suggested  for  improvement  ftre  ir- 
relevant, let  their  defects  be  condescended  upon.  In  a 
word,  if  the  survey  does  not  contain  a  faithful  picture  of 
what  the  district  now  is,  and  also  of  what  it  might  bCp  vi^ 
der  the  system  I  have  laid  down,  let  it  be  oonatgned  to^dl^. 
livion ;  which,  after  all,  would  now  be  a  difficult  task.    To 

prove. 
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prove,  however,  that  it  is  viewed  in  a  favouraUe  light  bj 
men  of  the  first  respectability,  both  in  point  of  rank  and  ta^ 
lents,  I  will  here  use  the  freedom  to  r^  an  extract  from  a 
letter  with  which  I  was  favoured  bj  a  Noble  Lord^  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  husbandry  of  the  district,  and  who  at 
one  period  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Board. 

**  I  was  much  pleased  in  reading  jour  valuable  Report,  a* 

mended,  of  the ,  which  I  received  a  few  days  since,  and 

by  which  I  am  much  obliged.  I  made  many  inquiries  for  it 
before  its  arrival.  I  have  now  quite  finished  reading  it ;  an4 
afterwards,  shall  frequently  resort  to  it,  as  much  knowledge 
in  agriculture  is  contained  in  a  small  compass.'' 

I  nave  no  vanity  to  gratify,  in  giving  this  extract ;  but 
have  done  it  merely  with  a  view  to  prove,  that,  even  among 
persons  of  rank,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  fixed  stand- 
ard for  opinion,  and  that,  however  much  the  learned  Gentle- 
man's authority  may  have  been  looked  up  to  upon  law  af- 
fEurs,  it  is  at  least  questionable  upon  agricultural  subjects. 

In  reprobating  the  introduction  of  political  economy  into 
an  agricultural  survey,  the  learned  Gentleman  is  either  igno- 
rant of  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Board ;  or,  if  he  ever  knew 
it,  must  have  forgot  that  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  such 
subjects,  independent  of  several  sections  included  in  other 
chapters.  As  the  learned  Gentleman  was,  till  lately,  an  offi- 
cial member  of  the  Board,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that 
its  proceedings  were  not  unknown  to  him  ;  if  they  were, 
there  appears  much  harshness  and  injustice  in  arraigning  the 
conduct  of  those,  who,  in  strict  obedience  to  orders,  had  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  those  under  whom  they  acted  One 
excuse  he  may  offer  for  his  ignorance,  namely,  the  numerous 
and  important  avocations  of  office  ;  and  I  allow  that  it  i&  a 
valid  one  :  but  if  this  should  be  pled,  the  public  will  perhaps 
be  surprised,  when  they  learn,  that  time  was  found  to  attend 
the  meeting  for  displacing  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  was  the 
Founder  of  the  Board,  and  whose  name  and  merits  will  bear  a 
:x>mparison  with  those  of  the  learned  Gentleman,  and  will  oc- 
:upy  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  and  remembrance  of  every 
ivise  and  good  man. 

The  learned  Cxentleman  was  phased  to  say,  that  these 
Scottish  farmers  had  taken  upon  them  to  condemn  the  whole 
system  of  agriculture  practised  in  the  district ;  to  complai^i 
i  tithes,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  of  established 
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usage,  of  which  thej  were  totall  j  ignbraiit.  The  first  tart 
of  the  charge.  Sir,  is  expressly  denied ;  and  no  person  wbidd 
have  made  it,  who  had  deliberately  perused  tfa?  work,  or  wbo 
was  acquainted  with  practical  husbuidrjr.  The  nature  of  the 
connexion  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  is  undoubtedly  cfai- 
racteriz^d  as  inimical  to  improvements ;  and,  upon  this  poiflt, 
I  believe  there  are  scarcely  two  opinions  among  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  But,  Sir,  was  there  any  guilt  in 
offering  our  opinion,  ( and  we  did  no  more)  even  idlovnng 
that  it  was  founded  upon  erroneous  principles  ?  We  ooosi- 
dered  the  want  of  leases  as  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  die 
improvement  of  the  country  ;  and  this  being  our  decided  sen- 
timent, we  would  have  deserved  the  severest  reproadi,  aii4 
been  unworthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  us,  had  we  omit- 
ted to  describe  the  pernicious  Consequences  attending  the 
want  of  them,  in  the  most  forcible  terms.    ' 

Upon  the  subject  of  tithes,  less  is  said,  I  confess,  thsn 
what  the  importance  of  the  subject  required  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing that  a  great  majority  of  all  the  surveyors  coocnr  is 
the  opinion,  that  the  drawing  of  tithe  is  hostde  to  improve- 
ment, none  of  them  are  arraigned,  except  thd  Scottish  farmers 
employed  by  the  Board,  and  who  did  not  say  one  fburdi  so 
knuch  upon  the  subject  as  some  others.     To  what  prindpiei 
or,  rather,  to  what  capricious  motive,  am  I  to  ascribe  thiis 
selection  ?  Without  troubling  myself  in  searching  for  rea- 
sons, I  say,  that  the  surveyors  neither  meant,  nor  washed  thit 
any  man,  or  any  class  of  men,  should  be  deprived  of  property, 
which  the  laws  or  usage  of  the  country  had  conferred  upoa 
them.    They  only  wished  to  commute  a  burthen,  whidi  had 
been  long  viewed  as  ^n  impediment  to  agricultural  improve* 
xnent ;    and,  certainly,    commutations  are  not  so  rare^  ia 
Britain,  as  to  make  any  wise  man  start  when  audi  a  proposal 
was  made.     Upon  this  point,  I  need  not  remind  the  learned 
Gentleman  of  the  established  practice  of  the  country  wfaidi 
gave  him  birth,    the  l}eneficial  couseqnences  of  which  caooot 
have  escaped  his  notice ;  nor  need  I  odl  upon  him  to  reodUect, 
that  no  length  of  time  can  be  pled  in  favour  of  any  usage  or 
custom,  which,  by  an  alteration  of  circumstances,  may  hive 
become  hurtful,  or  even  inconvenient  to  the  paUi^  hoipevcr 
universally  acquiesced  in  formerly.     That  the  payment  oE 
tithes  in  kind,  has  survived  the  arcumstanoes  to  whicli  tfa^ 
were  originally  owing,  is  generally  admowledeed ;  and,  0 
the  Legislature  is  every  day  employed  in  reppttng  ohgcleft 
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md  inconvenient  laws,  I  am  not  withont  hope,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes  will  be  found  worthy  of  their  attention,  and 
that  at  a  period  not  verj  dbtant. 

With  regard  to  our  competency  to  judge  of  the  utility  of 
leases,  or  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  me  learned  G^entlCf- 
man's  conclusion  must  be  formed  upon  the  worst  data^  or  upon 
tio  data  at  all.  Had  the  observation  been  applied  to  persons 
cultivating  land  in  some  of  the  English  counties,  where  tithes 
are  drawn  in  kind,  and  no  leases  are  granted,  and  who  had 
tiever  observed  the  exertion  and  enterprise  shown  by  farmers 
differently  situated,  there  would,  at  least,  be  a  shadow  of 
reason  on  his  side.  With  us,  the  case  is  different ;  We  have 
$een  both  sides  of  the  picture,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to 
form  a  just  comparative  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  our 
own  situation,  and  the  loss  and  disadvantage  attending  the 
bther.  Leases  are  general  with  us,  and  their  benefit  is  in« 
disputable  \  and  though,  fortunately,  no  great  tithes  are  paid 
by  farmers,  slender  observation  was  necessary,  to  convince 
us  of  the  impolicy  of  a  burthen,  trhich  unquestionably  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  upon  industry.  May  I  remind  the  learned 
Gentleman,  that  every  £Eirm,  from  which  tithe  in  kind  is 
drawn,  loses  all  its  manure  every  tenth  year ;  and  did  he 
think  we  were  so  lame  in  prefessional  knowledge,  as  not  to 
|>e  able  to  appreciate  the  great  loss,  which  every  cultivator^^ 
so  situated,  must  necessarily  sustain  ? 

As  to  the  sources  whence  our  information  was  drawn,  I 
can,  with  confidence,  assure  the  learned  Gentleman,  that  the 
persons,  upon  whom  he  has,  with  much  elegance,  bestowed 
the  name  of  Ale-house  Associates y  were  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription. Several  of  them  were  his  equals  in  every  respect ; 
and  all  of  them  greatly  above  spending  their  time  in  houses  ' 
of  that  kind,  even  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  accompany 
them.  The  learned  Gentleman's  ignorance  of  our  character, 
can  only  account  for  his  imputing  to  us,  what  no  person^ 
"who  knows  us,  will  believe,  and  what  we  very  much  des- 
pise. The  only  house  that  we  entered,  ^hich  could  be  de- 
scribed as  an  ale-house,  was  the  inn  at  K h,  where, 

over  a  bottle  of  humble  port,  we  received  from  his  own 
steward  (a  very  honest  man)  a  considerable  part  of  the  in- 
formation, which  he  has  so  keenly  animadverted  upon. 

But,  how  is  the  circumstance  of  retailing  the  ideas  of  ale- 
house politicians,  to  be  reconciLd  with  another  part  of  the 
learned  Gentleman's  speech,  wherein  he  accuses  Ub  with 
fprming  our  sentiments,  according  to  the  customs  and  prac- 
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tices  of  our-  own  country ;  thereby  xneanii|g«  that  we  had  do^ 
judgment  to  discriminate  betwixt  the  8oil»  dimate^  xnarketi^ 
and  other  local  particulars  of  the  dbtrict  surveyed,  and  those 
of  North  Britain  ?  Now,  Sir,  in  his  defence,  ihe  alternative 
may  be  taken,  but  he  cannot  found  upon  both ;  for  if  we  re- 
tailed the  id^as  of  the  alcrhouse  politiciansp  (the  learned  Gen- 
tleman, 1  believe,  was  well  acquainted  with  these  gentlemen 
thirty  years  ago,)  we  certainly  could  not  be  influenced  by  any 
partaility  for  the  customs  and  practices  pf  our  own  countiy. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  push  him  farther  on  this  pointy  though 
9Uch  tergiversation  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  and  how  far  people,  of  superior  ^b^ities, 
may  go  wrong,  when  they  meddle  with  oiatters  out  of  their 
ordinary  sphe];p.  .     ^ 

One  word  more.  Sir,  and  I  am  done.    The  expr^ion, 
Scottish /at  mer,  has,  of  late,  been  used  as  a  term  o^  reproach ; 
and  the  learned  Gentleman  indirectly  countenances  such  un- 
merited obloquy.    Here  I  mi^ht  enqiure,  what  degree  of  in- 
fluence the  River  Tweed  has  m  forming  the  human  charac- 
ter ?  and  whether  the  circumstances  of  birth  and  residence, 
on  its  Northern  banks,  are  more  unfavourabte  to  geiuns  and 
ent^prize,  than  when  they  take  place  fifirth(;r  southward  i 
But,  away  with  such  illiberal  sentiments  !  which,  however 
current  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  are  now  generally  repro- 
bated.    1  may,  however,  remark,  that  husbandry  is  prac- 
ticed in  as  perfect  a  nianner  in  Scotland,  as  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish counties ;  and,  if  the  rent  paid  by  the  occupier  is  ad- 
irJtted  at  a  criterion,  1  am  warranted  in   saying,  that  our 
practice  is  superior ;  for,  a  given  space  of  ground   in  Scot- 
land, pays  move  to  the  proprietor,  than  the  same  extent  of 
land,  of  equal  quality,  does  in  England,  every  public  burthen 
included.     The  ability  to  pay  this  higher  rent,  unquestion- 
ably proceeds  from  superior  cultivation,  as  climate  and  mar- 
kets are  more  favourable  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former. 
Without  laving  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  I  venture 
to  predict,  that,  unless  English  proprietors  grant  leases  upon 
proper  terms,  and  the  Legislature  make  arrangements  in  the 
tithe  and  poor-rate  sysicms,  and  for  dividing  mixed  proper- 
ty, the  husbandry  of  England  .will  rather  languish  and  go 
back,  than  keep  pace  witii  the  improvements  in  other  scien- 
ces ;  and  that  our  dependence  upon  other  countries  will  in- 
crease, not  in  an  arithmetical,  but  geometrical  progressien. 
1  am  supported  in  this  prediction,  by  the  respectable  auch(^ 
rity  of  the  writer  of  the  biatistical  Account  a£  Scotlandi^  yvfao 
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sajs,  when  speakmg  about  tte  different  rates  of  land-tax  paid 
bj  England  and  Scotland,  Appendix  to  the  20th  yolume,  p.  91. 
_  **  Let  the  English  pass  a  gtoeral  bill  of  inclosure  ;  let  them 
modify  tithes,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  a  bar  to.  improve- 
inent;  let  them  restrain  the  poor-rates  within  moderate 
bounds ;  let  them  abcJish  any  obnoxious  remnants  of  the 
feudal  system ;  let  them  grant  proper  leases  to  their  tenants  ; 
and  let  them  demand  an  sdequate  income  from  their  estates ; 
and  the  land  of  England  vnll  soon  be  as  cheaply  taxed  a^ 
that  of  Scotland.  It  is  owing  to  the  circumstances  above  al- 
luded to,  that  the  rents  of  Scotland  have  proportionally  in- 
creased more,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  inferior  soU, 
of  an  inferior  climate,  of  an  inferior  capital,  and  of  inferior 
markets.  Give  England  the  same  legal  advantages,  which 
Scotland  at  present  happily  possesses,  and  its  agricultural 
prosperity  would  increase,  in  such  a  ratio,  that  the  land-tax, 
it  is  now  subject  to,  would  not  be  felt. " 

Finally,  Sir,  as  the  learned  gentleman  has  not  spared  my 
feelings,  in  attacking  the  survey  in  question,  he  cannot  cer- 
tainly blame  me,  iJF  I  have  fsdlen  short  of  that  politeness 
with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  be  addressed.  I  speak  the 
language  of  truth,  under  the  impression  of  feelings,  which, 
I  maintain,  the  learned  gentleman  had  no  right  to  wound. 

N. 


PART  11. 

# 

Review  or  Aqricultural  pubucations. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourabk  Lord  Carringtov, 
President  of  the  Board  0/ Agriculture^  by  Co/oml  FULLAR" 
TON  o/FuUarton,  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.  Author  of  the  Agnatic 
tural  Report  Jor  the  County  of  Ayr  :  London  printed  for 
J.  Debrett,  1801. 

The  Message,  sent  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  relative  to  the  best  mode 
of  **  converting  grass'land  to  tillage,  and  restoring  the  same  to 
grass  in  an  improved  state^  or  at  least  vnt^out  injury^  has  put 

all 
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all  the  agricultural  pens  in  the  kingdom  in  motion;  md^ 
notwithstanding  that  Colonel  FuUarton  laments  the  shorU 
ness  of  time  allowed  for  receiving  communications,  which, 
he  thinks,  **  will  preclude  many  intelligent  and  able  agricnl- 
turistSy  at  a  distance,  from  transmitting  their  orpinions,**  jet 
we  learn,  from  indisputable  authority,  that  to  fewer  thi& 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND   THIRTT-FOUR   ESSAT8,    Upon   this   im^ 

portant  question,  have  been  received  by  the  BpanL  This 
circumstance  decidedly  ascertains  the  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  the  increase  of  tillage  land,  and  the  opinion  enter* 
tained,  by  professional  men,  relative  to  the  advantages  Which 
may  be  gained,  by  changing  the  rural  systetn,  hitherto  g^ 
nerally  adopted  among  out  Southern  neighbours. 

The  question  which  fdrms  the  text,  ot  ground-work  of 
this  letter,  is  confessedly  of  as  much  importance,  as  any  one 
that  can  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a  practical  agri- 
culturist. It  envolves  every  principle,  connected  with  the 
right  management  of  the  soil ;  and,  if  treated  in  a  proper 
manner,  includes  every  branch  of  rural  labour.  Upon  these 
accounts,  such  an  inquiry  may  be  viewed  as  a  national  ob- 
ject ;  for,  if  the  soil  constitutes  the  capital  stock  of  a  conn- 
try,  as  maintained  by  many  political  economists ;  and  if  the 
exclusive  grass  system,  hitherto  adhered  to  in  many  English 
counties,  has  occasioned  a  serious  loss  to  the  pubUc  (a  cir- 
cumstance not  now  problematical) ;  then  every  attempt  to 
increase  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  the  whole  land 
of  the  kingdom  under  a  proper  system,  or  course  of  ma- 
nagement, must  be  regarded,  as  tending  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare  in  an  eminent  degree. 

We  have  long  considered  the  knqwle^ge  of  practical  agri- 
ciilturists  as  more  limited,  respecting  the  best  methods  of 
managing  grass-land,  when  converted  to  tillage,  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  rural  science  \  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign 
causes  for  this  deficiency.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  pro- 
fession that  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  ploughing  such  lands ; 
<^nd  even  those,  to  whose  share  such  a  task  has  falkn>  sel- 
dom have  occasion  to  repeat  the  work ;  consequently,  are 
precluded  from  bringing  into  action  the  wisdom  gained  in 
the  course  of  the  first  attempt*  When  we  speak  of  old  grass« 
land,  we  are  far  from  including  those  fields,  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  arable  farm,  which  are  broke  up,  tfter  lyings  a 
few  years  in  pasture  grass. — No  ;  we  confine  the  remark  to 
such  lands  as  may  have  been  deprived  of  aration,  for  twenty, 
fil^y,  or  ar   f^^indrcd  years,  which  is  precisely  the  cose  of 

those 
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ic  landf^  to  Which  these  inquiries  are  direfited.  lie  right 
JBgemcnt  of  old  grass-land,  when  first  broke  u^i  ii  a  ift- 
fntum  in  sgriculttire ;  for,  thouj^h  the  advantages  ate  ma^ 
st,  yet  no  branch  of  tillage  requires  more  carefulness  iti 
:uting  the  different  operations.  The  truth  of  these  obser- 
ons  is  exemplified  cTery  day,  by  the  many  unsuccessful 
n?pts  made  to  cultivate  land  upder  such  circumstances^ 
rcially  >^'}iere  the  soil  is  of  en  heavy  or  argillaceous  nature; 
Colonel  Fullarton,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  how  before 
is  well  known  to  possess  considerable  abilities.  His  lettcti 
Lord  Macartney,  upon  the  pontics  of  India^  gained  hint 
at  applause  \  and  the  survey  of  Ayrshire  displayed  much 
>w]edge  of  what  is  called  country  affairs.  Piepossessed  iit 
favour,  we  entered  upon  his  letter  to  Lord  Carringtbh^ 
h  the  eager  hope  of  receiving  valuable  information,  con- 
ning the  best  mode  of  breaking  up  grass-land  e  but  We  ate 
iy  scrry  to  say,  that,  in  the  perusal  of  it,  we  have  been 
ch  disappointed* 

^fter  paying  several  compliment^  to  his  Lordship  and  the 
ard,  (well  or  ill  founded  we  do  not  presume  to  inquite,) 
Colonel  takes  up  the  inquiry,  according  to  the  plan  chalks 
out  in  the  Board's  advertisement.  The  fitst  section  is  de* 
ed  to  Clay  Soils,  which  are  too  strong  or  wet  for  turnips ; 
I  this  section  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  principal 
t  of  the  Letter ;  for  many  things  are  here  treated  upon, 
ich  were  unnecessary  to  be  repeated,  when  the  other  va«  , 
ies  cf  soil  were  taken  up.  As  the  whole  Letter  is  rather 
1  desultory  nature,  and  far  from  being  well  arranged,  it  is 
remely  difficult  to  give  a  correct  analysis  of  it*  We  shall, 
vever,  endeavour  tp  describe  the  leading  particulats,  in 
h  a  way,  as  may  enable  our  readers,  who  have  not  seen 
pamphlet,  to  comprehend  the  sentiments  offered  to  the 
ird  upon  this  important  business. 

rhe  first  section  is  introduced  with  a  chymical  dtscu'ssien 
the  nature  and  properties  of  clay-soil,  wherein  the  Board 
informed,  that  *^  clay,  in  the  language  of  a  ehyihkt,  iB 
ery  different  from  chjiu  ^^  ^^^  language  of  a  farmer.*'-— 
ter  four  pages  are  thus  employed,  xt  is  recommended  to  re- 
ive the  superfluous  moisture,  whether  proceeding  from 
ings,  spouts,  or  surfiice- water;  and  die  advantages  of 
ing  such  land  dry,  are  aatis&ctorily  described,  rkring 
d  burning  the  soil,  is  condemned,  as  tending  to  destroy  the 
imal  arid  vegetable  sttbstanets>  which  may  have  cott  the 
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labour  of  ages  to  collect ;  and  ic  is  adviied  to  lay  400  bolls  of 
slacked  Hnne,  per  acre,  upon  the  sward,  before  ploughing.*— 
A  moderately  deep  furrow,  from  four  to  six  inchesy  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  taking  care  to  ehoulder  up  the 
furro«(^8  against  each  other,  is  stated,  as  the  best  way  of 
ploughing  clay  bnd :  and  the  rotation  of  crops  recommend- 
ed is,  oats  or  wheat,  as  a  first  crop ;  potatoes^  beans,  and 
cabbages,  to  be  taken  in  the  second  year  ;  these  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat ;  and  the  rotation  to  finish  with  barley,  ac- 
companied v'ith  gra<s-sccds.  To  the  barley  crop,  it  is  propo- 
sed to  givf  four  plouizriings,  and  twenty  tons  of  compost,  or 
manure,  per  acre.  Potatoes  upon  the  sward,  with  manure, 
are  also  rccomn^endcd  in  another  place,  as  a  first  crop  \  and, 
if  the  rotation  shall  be  confined  to  three  years,  beans,  wheat, 
and  barley,  with  grass- seeds  are  proposed  \  or  oats,  beans, 
and  wheat,  or  barley,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  land-owner* 
These  last  rotations  are  only  slightly  noticed. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  management  recommended  in 
this  Letter,  upon  which  we  shall  oflFer  a  few  obserrationa* 

If  there  is  an  axiom  in  husbandry,  the  fallowing  is  one.  t9 
wit,  that,  in  order  to  render  land  fully  productive,  which  has 
long  remained  in  what  may  be  called  its  natural  state,  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  ploughing  it  repeatedly  during  the 
Summer  months,  when  the  full  advantages  of  aration  can  on* 
ly  be  gained.  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Summer-fal- 
lowing ;  and  though  the  practice  is  scouted. by  many  modem 
agriculturists,  we  are  convinced,  that  their  opinions  arp 
founded  upon  mistaken  principles,  or  rather,  taken  up  from 
limited  observation.  If  rhe  soil  to  be  worked  is  of  a  light  fri- 
able nature,  easily  pulverized,  and  parting  readily  with  the 
grass  roots,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging,  that 
a  bare  Summer-faliow  may  be  unnecessary  ;  but,  upon  ail 
strong  soils,  (and  the  section  of  this  work,  now  under  consi- 
deration, is  devoted  to  **  soils  too  strong  and  wet  for  turnips,"^ 
we  expressly  maintain,  that  the  management  is  imperfect 
(no  matter  what  the  crop  is,}  where  Summer  fallow  is  with- 
held in  the  second  year. 

The  Colonel's  system,  however,  is  of  an  opposite  descrip* 
tion.  He  is  for  cropping  every  year,  without  attending,  that 
the  multitude  of  grass  roots,  and  other  trumpery,  with 
which  such  fields  are  filled^  render  perfect  culture  impractU 
cable,  before  they  are  eradicated.  Neither  are  such  soils 
calculated  for  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  carrotSy  eyen 
sfter  they  are  completely  worked ;  far  less  when  they  can 

oily 
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only  be  considered  as  one  degree  removed  from  their  natural 
state  ;  nor  vfiVi  beans  thrive  in  perfection,  before  the  ground 
is  sufficiently  cleaned.  Besides,  under  every  one  of  his  rota- 
tions, the  ground,  when  returned  to  grass,  would  be  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  artificial  seeds,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  not 
being  extirpated. 

We  entirely  concur  with  what  is  said,  respecting  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  grass-land  dry,  before  the  plough  is  entered 
upon  it,  without  which,  every  other  operation  would,  in  a 
great  measure,  prove  non-efiective.  We  also  join  the  Co- 
lonel in  thinking  paring  and  burning  unnecessary  upon  clay 
soils,  though  not  sdtogedier  on  account  of  the  reasons  he  as- 
signs. Why  paring  and  burning  should  be  an  objectionable 
practice,  because  rape  is  usually  taken  as  a  first  crop,  we  can- 
not conceive.  He  says,  rape  ^  will  feed  sheep,  but  affords 
Tio  aliment  for  the  human  species  ;*'  whereas,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  well  fed  mutton  affords  as  good  aliment  as  can  be 
raised.  I1ie  object  intended  by  paring  and  burning,  will  be 
better  accomplished  by  a  complete  Summer-fallow  in  the  se- 
cond year,  when  a  dose  of  hot  lime  may  be  profitably  ad- 
ministered. 

The  quantity  of  lime  specified,  as  necessary  to  be  applied 
*to  rich  clay-land,  we  think  inadequate  for  stimulating  such  a 
soil.  The  Colonel  speaks  of  400  bushels  of  slacked  lime  to 
the  acre,  which  will  not  exceed  150  bushels,  or  25  bolls, 
'Linlithgow  barley-measure,  of  good  shells  from  the  kiln. 
Perhaps,  double  that  quantity  may  be  safel  v  administered  ; 
at  least,  we  have  always  found  it  best  to  give  a  strong  dose 
•to  argillaceous  soils. 

With  regard  to  the  course  of  crops,  oats  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  proper  grain  to  be  sown  the  first  year,  when  old 
grass-land  is  ploughed ;  therefore,  we  were  surprised  to  see 
wheat  recommen^d  in  a  half  and  half  manner,  and  the  allur- 
ing prospect  of  five  or  six  quarters,  per  acre,  held  out  to  the 
imexperienced  farmer.  Wheat  will  do  well  upon  a  tender 
clover  lea ;  but  has  been  rarely  attempted  upon  old  grass 
land,  and  never  without  the  farmer  suffering  severdy  from 
such  an  injudicious  measure.  The  impropriety  of  wh^t,  as 
a  first  crop,  is,  at  last,  felt  by  the  Colonel  himself,  who  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  what  ought  not  to  have  been  ques- 
tioned, that  **  oats  are  the  staple  grain  for  sowing  grass^land 
at  first  breaking  up.*' 

For  the  reasons  already  assigned,  we  object  to  potatoes, 
cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips,   being  taken  in  the  second 

year  j 
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T^ar ;  being  firmlj  convinced,  that  any  ad?9nt9gc  g^«d  W 
such  artidiRi,  would  be  mpr/s  tbw  comp^s9te4  by  the  ^(dp- 
ciency  of  the  subsequent  crop^  independent  of  the  groiin4 1^ 
ing  in  a  rouch  worse  condition*  Even  drilljcd  bean9  pandft 
e  raised  with  advantage,  as  no  land  will  worfc,  either  widi 
horse  or  hand-hoe,  before  the  turf  is  destroyed.  The  rca4^ 
will  please  attend^  that  it  is  clay  soils  that  are  treated  pf  in 
this  section,  and  that  the  gre^te^t  part  of  the  English  p93tiii9 
lan^s  have  not  been  ploughed  for  near  a  century. 

With  regard  to  potatoes  upcm  the  sward ;  how,  io  the  qai&e 

of  wonder,  is  twenty  tons  of  manure,  per  acre,  to  b?  prpcpirttt, 

unless  a  robbery  is  committed  upon  the  qH  tijljigie  |0f^  ? 

Few  old  pastures,  when  first  broke  up,  are  so  poqir  as  to  }iee 

quire  manure  at  the  outset :  indeed,  the  assistance  tP  I^  g^iq- 

ed  from  them  to  the  old  cultivated  fields^  has  been  a  main  ai?^ 

gument  with  many  people  in  favour  of  a  conversion.    Wib 

are  clear,  however,  that  a  calcarjeous  dressing  will  prove  higb^ 

]y  useful,  both  when  the  land  is  under  com  crops,  and  wbcfi 

restored  to  grass.     Such  a  stimulus  is  necessary  for  bri|ig^ 

ing  the  dormant  power  of  the  earth  into  action,  fn4  roo^iQg 

principles  which  would  otherwise  remain  lifeless  svid  jnaetijvil; 

The  third  crop,  in  the  first  proposed  course^  itfwliea^ 

which,  if  the  land  is  in  any  decent  kind  of  ord»r^  nay  ly 

well  enough,  as  we  consider  this  grain  not  to  Ue  shy  v^^ 

new  lands,  though  the  quality  is  commonly  inferior  to  wiji^ 

is  raised  upon  those  that  have  been  long  ploughf4.     In  ^ 

fourth  year,  it  is  recommended  to  sow  barley  with  gr^sl^ 

seeds  ;  and,  though  four  ploughings  were  given^  it  is  n^.ip 

the  nature  of  things  that  the  ground  can  be  in  any  thing  likfi 

good  condition.     Barley  after  wheats  upoq  a  day  soil^  is  po^ 

out  of  fashion  ;  and  few  seasons  will  admit  of  such  a  piinQ^ 

ber  of  ploughings  being  given  as  are  mentioned.     If  the  wea> 

ther  is  wet,  every  ploughing  is  attended  by  a  positive  lo^Sf 

if  it  is  dry,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  retaini^  braint 

ing  moisture,  after'  the  second  furrow  is  given.     Very  £Bif 

farmers,  from  these  untoward  circumstances^    attempt  ti 

I'aise  barley  upon  day  soils,  unless  it  be  after  drilled  bjeamip' 

where  little  Spring  labour  is  necessary  :  it  is  at  all  tioMSf 

fiazardous  crop,  and  may  be  ruined  by  a  single  heavy  ahow^V 

falling  during  any  of  the  operations,  or  after  the  secd»woifc 

}s  finished.     Under  different  circumstances,  that  is  to  sajf 

whtn  all  the  ploughings  and  barrowings  are  givcA  in  dry 

lireadier; 
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Itber,  «n  ui^equal  braird  and  defec^vp  crop  «tt  the  opttaia 
sequences. 

4^ow,  let  us  suppose  that  a  farmer  takes  grass-land  for  tU- 
5y  and  binds  himself  to  sow  it  down,  in  the  fourth  year, 
h  a  crop  of  barlej,  to  which  four  ploughings  are  to  be 
en.  \t  the  weather  obeyed  his  command,  rm  doubt  he 
rht  perform  this  obligation  ;  but,  as  the  power  of  man  is 
so  extensive,  many  things,  otherwise  proper,  cannot  be 
cuted  in  this  dependent  state*  If  the  Colonel's  recommeo- 
Lon  was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  enforced  by  landlofds, 
at  would  become  of  good  husbaqdry  ?  InjStead  of  retum- 
the  land  to  grass,  in  an  improved  condition,  it  would  b^ 
(ted  when  under  tillage,  and  scourged  with  quicks,  diistles, 

every  species  of  weeds,  when  restored  to  its  primitive 
;e  ;  the  relief  afforded  to  the  public  necessities,  in  the  first 
»nce,  being  succeeded  by  a  short-coming  of  the  proprietor's 
t,  and  a  decrease  of  produce  fqr  supplying  our  markets 
h  the  necessaries  of  life* 

Vs  to  the  kinds  of  grasses  recommended  to  be  sown,  we 
rehend  few  good  farmers  will  approve  of  such  a  mixture 
[4  lb.  red  clover,  41b.  white,  41b.  yellow,  and  two  or  three 
hels  rye-grass  :  nor  will  many  be  of  opinion,  that  either 

or  two  crops  of  hay  ought  to  be  taken,  befpre  the  land  15 
rendered  to  pasture.  Very  little  red  clover  is  required 
)e  sown,  where  permanent  pasture  is  intended,  because  it 
lonft  remains  longer  in  the  ground  than  one  year  ;  whereas 
ite  clover,  wliich  is  a  perennial  plant,  cannot  be  sown  too 
:k.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  rye-grass  wiih  the  clover, 
ild  be  pernicious  ;  such  a  quantity  would  destroy  the 
^  seeds.  One  bushel,  at  all  events,  is  sufficient ;  whidb, 
h  1 4  lb.  white  clover,  4  lb.  red,  and  the  like  quaatity  of 
.ow,  will  stock  an  acre  of  ground  sufficiently  with  plants, 

give  a  full  bite  to  the  bestial  depastured  upon  it  durij^ 
ry  month  of  the  season,  from  April  to  November. 
Chough  it  is  rather  out  of  our  r  jad,  m  ri:vi^wing  this 
:k,  to  point  out  another  rottio  1,  .yet  we  cannot  avoid  rut* 
rking,  chat  a  f^ve  course  shift  is  by  far  the  mosp  eligilde 

ipr  clay  lands,  whe;i  such  are  to  be  temporarily  convert- 
;o  tillage  :  %.  ( )ais  ;  a.  vSiirumer-*£aUoi¥  with  lime  \  3* 
leat  \  4.  Drilled  beans,  with  27  inch  intervals,  and  com- 
:ely  horse-hoed  ;  5  Barley,  with  one  Winter  and  one 
ing  plouv:hitjg,  acconip  uiied  with  grsbs  seeda^  Thougli 
F^  are  only  four  proauctive  crops  la  this  course,  we  are 

decidedly 
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decidedlj  of  opinion^  that  an j  three  of  them  will,  under  a 
parity  of  circumstances^  exceed  in  value  those  reoominenA- 
ed  by  the  Colonel ;  independent  of  the  superior  Gondition 
of  the  land  when  returned  to  grass,  which  will  not  oofy 
insure  a  greater  quantity  of  food  for  the  beasts  afterwards 
depastured  upon  it,  but  also  occasion  it  to  be  in  superior 
condition,  when  tillage  is  ag^ain  reverted  to. 

We  now  come  to  examine  what  is  stated  respecting  tbe 
principle  on  which  an  increase  of  rent  ought  to  be  estimated, 
when  old  grass-land  is  to  be  broken  up. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  understand  the  Golonel*s  opinioa 
upon  this  pointy  and  we  give  him  credit  for  his  indecisioo; 
seeing  that  no  rule  can^be  laid  down,  for  what  must  alwaTS 
be  regulated  by  local  circumstances.  After  quoting  the  his- 
tory of  a  county  (Ayrshire,  we  presume)  where  similar  6- 
perations,  he  says,  actually  prevail,  the  Colonel  hints  at 
double  rent  during  the  time  that  the  land  is  in  tillage,  whidi 
we,  by  no  means,  consider  as  an  unreasonable  propositiafi« 
in  ordinary  cases  ;  but  then,  he  does  not  advert  to  the 
strange  nature  of  the  English  public  burthens,  which,  h 
certam  instances,  operate  according  to  the  extent  of  the  t^ 
nant's  industry,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  he  raises,  h 
another  part,  he  proposes,  that  the  rent  should  be  asccN 
tained  by  the  verdict  of  men  mutually  chosen ;  who,  in  case 
of  difTiculties  occuring,  might  have  recourse  to  the  andent 
practice  of  France,  in  the  case  of  the  Metayers*  Alas  -!  Alas ! 
-  Is  the  British  husbandman  to  be  put  upon  a  footing  with 
those  poor  oppressed  people  who  cultivated  the  lauds  of 
Ft^nce  under  the  old  government  ?  Better  keep  tbe  grass 
lands  of  England  in  their  present  comparative  unproductive 
state  for  ever,  than  give  the  smallest  countenance  to  a  prac- 
tice hostile  to  improvement,  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  British  constitution. 

Tlie  crops  described  by  the  Colonel,  as  raised  in  aimilaf 
instances,  afford  strong  encouragement  to  plough  the  whole 
grass  in  the  kingdom.  Ten  or  twelve  Winchester  quarters 
of  oats,  five  or  six  quarters  of  wheat,  six  or  eight  quarters 
of  beans,  cabbages  worth  30I.  or  40.  four,  five,  or  six  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes,  and  three  or  four  tons  of  hay,  aft 
certainly  crops  seldom  produced  upon  a  single  acre  o£ 
ground.  Perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  gained  in  £Rvoar« 
able  seasons ;  but  the  person  who  ploughs  old  graaa  land, 
under  the  expectation  of  receiving  such  extraoi^intry  re- 
turns, will^  in  the  end,  experience  utter  disappomtme&t. 

As 
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As  we  have  entered  at  length  upoQ  that  part  ol  the  letter 
which  relates  to  the  management  of  "  claj  soils  that  are  too 
strong  or  wet  for  turnips/'  we  must  restrict  our  observa- 
tions upon  the  management  of  other  soils^  within  a  narrower 
icompass. 

The  second  distribution  of  soil,  is  loam,  in  all  its  distinc- 
tionsy  fit  for  turnips :  but  in  this  section^  notwithstanding 
that  it  comprises  the  greatest  portion  of  English  pasture 
land,  and  that  of  the  6nd  most  fit  for  tillage,  the  Colonel 
is  very  short.  After  mentioning  the  savannas  of  America, 
the  plains  of  Lombardj,  the  flats  of  Tanjore^  and  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  (places  certsunly  not  included  in  these  inquiries) 
he  dismisses  the  subject  with  a  few  general  remarks.  We 
are  left  in  the  dark,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this 
valuable  variety  of  soil  ought  to  be  cropped,  or  iu  what  way 
it  can  be  best  turned  to  grass,  without  injury^  after  carrying 
a  few  corn  crops. 

Sandy  soils  are  next  discussed.  We  have,  in  this  section, 
a  detail  of  two  attempts,  made  -by  the  author,  to  cultivate 
land  of  this  kind ;  in  none  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  successful.  We  observe  the  following  mode  of  culti^ 
▼ating  such  lands  in  p.  34,  which  certainly  is  bad  enough. 

^'  If  fanners  and  proprietors  resolve  to  break  up  very  light  sandy 
grounds,  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  present  moment,  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  will  find  it,  in  no  instance,  eligible,  to  take  any  other 
crop  of  oats,  except  the  ley  crop.  Wheat,  mth  manure  and  com- 
post, ivill  answer  for  the  second  crop  ;  and  as,  on  such  soils,  there 
is  little  hazard  of  the  corn  lodging,  and  destroying  the  grass  seeds, 
they  may  be  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  land,  after  two  years,  re- 
turned to  grass  :  but  if  once  such  lands  are  broken  up,  there  is 
a  great  temptation  to  continue  them  under  a  prolonged  and  skilful 
course  of  cultivatioh.^ 

Wc  must  consider  wheat  after  oats,  upon  a  sandy  soil,  as 
ruinous  husbandry.  Why  not  turnips  drilled,  which  might 
be  succeeded  by  wheat  or  barley ;  though,  we  believe,  the 
last  would  be  the  most  profitable  crop  ?  Com  lodges  easiest 
upon  sandy  soils ;  though,  under  the  management  recom- 
mended in  the  text,  there  would  be  no  hazard  of  such  a 
circumstance  occuring.  We  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  necessity  of  sowing  grass  seeds,  if  wheat  succeeded  oats  ; 
For  the  ground  would  be  sufficiently  filled  with  roots,  not  to 
be  purchased  in  the  seedsman's  shop. 

NX).  VIII.  VOL.  ir.  H  h      .  Th** 
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The  fourth  section  treats  of  chalk  knd  and  downs  \  bat; 
neither  are  the  crops,  proper  for  such  loilSy  enumerated^ 
nor  is  atij  plan  for  cultivating  them  pointed  out.  The  same 
remarks  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  what  is  said 
respecting  peat,  moor,  and  fens  ;  which  section  is  eked  oat 
to  a  great  length,  bj  a  description  of  Mr  Smith  of  Swine- 
ridgemoor's  improvements.  Lord  Kaimes*  operations  at  Blair 
Drummond,  and  suggestions  taken  from  Lofd  nnndonakPs 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Chemistry  applied  to  Agricul* 
ture.  It  is  obvious,  that  though  great  and  valuable  impirove- 
xnents  may  be  made  upon  this  last  class  of  soils,  yet,  from 
none  of  them  can  be  drawn  the  supplies  which  the  pressure 
of  the  times  required,  and  which,  in  fact,  occasioned  these 
inquiries.  Besides,  every  attempt  to  improve  moorish  and 
fenny  soils^  is  expensive,  in  the  first  instance,  and  hazard- 
ous at  the  best.  Much  money  has  been  sported  away  ia 
auch  undertakings ;  while  those  that  prove  soccessftil,  are 
necessarily  long  in  making  a  compensation  for  the  original 
-outlays. 

We  shall  now  extract  the  Colcners  concluding  oibserva< 
tions  upon  the  system  previously  recommended. 

"  it  \vill  afford  me  a  peculiar  satisfaction,  if  the  modes  of  ma- 
nagement, specified  in  this  Address,  with  relation  to  the  leading 
qualities  of  land,  shall  prove  useful,  by  shewing  the  safe  and  be* 
tieficial  practice  of  breaking  up  pasture  grouifd,  and,  after  acouTK 
of  com,  and  green  crops,  returning  it  to  grass,  in  an  improved 
state. 

''  Every  part  of  the  plan  recommended,  is  the  result,  wft  only 
of  long  and  accurate  observation,  in  many  parts  of  the  three  king- 
doms, but  of  actual  operation«i,  with  which  the  writer  b  imme- 
diately connected,  as  a  proprietor,  as  a  farmer,  and  as  trustee  art 
large  estates 

*'  To  what  amount  these  suggestions  may  be  practicably  ei^ 
tended,  in  the  immediate  breaking  up  of  pasture  land,  to  incscastf 
the  quantity  of  com,  is  fit  matter  for  the  determination  of  your 
Lordship  and  the  Boai-d.  Any  calcolation  of  mine  ought  prove 
either  imperfect  or  superfluous  ^  especially,  as  such  ample  means 
of  information  are  in  your  possession. 

*'  1  akiiig,  however,  the  measure  of  difierent  countie^  as  lately 
published  by  your  able  and  enlightened  Secretaiy,  Mr  Voufigi  Ai) 
two  grazing  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Leicester,  alone,  ^onHiiii 
lear  i^3:opco  acres  *. 

**  SpifOBBIJ 

*  Many  old  tarmcis  in  Leicestrr»hire  recollect  when  tbe  greatest  |fut  v 
the  county  w^f  uo'^er  regular  coarse  ef -tillage. 
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*'  SyppQsihg  oi)e -third,  or  one-fourthi  of  those  iuch  and  long- 
rested  pastures  were  plbtighed  this  season,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
Average  produce  ^Vould  be  more  than  double,  in  many  cases  triple, 
the  produce  of  ordinvy  cultivated  lands  in  England. 

**  By  introducing,  and  continuing,  such  a  system  of  convertible 
husbandry,  ro'ich  greater  quantity  of  com  and  herbage  may  be 
produced,  than  by  constant  tillage  or  inv^able  pasturage. 

"  if  one  million  of  such  aqres  were  ploughed,  in  diflPerent  parti 
of  these  kingdoms,  it  is  hardly  fanciful  to  suppose,  that  an  addi- 
tional produce,  from  seven  to  teh  millioas  of  quarters  of  grain,  ez- 
clwive  of  potatoes,  would  be  added  to  the  nauonal  supply  in  one 

"  How  many  such  acres  there  are  in  the  different  counties,  and 
hay:  n;iany  tenants  and  proprietors,  ykiUing  to  call  forth  those  ad- 
vantages for  their  own  biencfit  and  the  public  relief,  ate  questions 
pf  piimary  importance.'* 

We  agree  with  Colond  Fullartbn,  that,  *  by  introducing 
such  a  system  of  convertible  husbandry,  a  much  greater  quan* 
titj  of  com  and  herbage  may  be  produced,  than  by  constant 
tillaire  or  invariable  pasture ;'  but,  we  are  far  from  think* 
ing  this  desireablc  change  will  be  accomplished  by  the  mea* 
sures  he  proposes :  nay,  we  believe,  that  the  multifarious 
returns  made  to  the  Board^s  inquiries,  and  any  proceedings 
which  may  take  place  in  tonaequence '  of  the  suggestions 
therein  offered,  wUl  all  go  for  nothing ;  and  that  convert- 
ible husbandry  can  never  become  prevalent,  unless  certain 
laws,  "Which  powerfully  obstruct  such  a  conversion^  are  pre- 
viously repealed  or  amended.  Upon  this  point,  we  have 
uniformly  held  one  opinion  ;  and  every  ddy's  experience 
convinces  us,  more  and  more,  of  its  truth*  If  the  legal 
obstacles  were  removed,  private  interest  would  soon  occa- 
sion what  may  be  called  the  new  system  to  be  universally 
adopted. 

I'hat  the  ploughing  of  one  million  of  acres  of  grass  land, 
Would  add  '  seven  or  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  exclu- 
sive of  potatoes,  to  the  national  supply,  in  one  year,'  is  very 
'questionable.  We  consider,  that  six  quarters^  per  ^cre,  of  aU 
grains,  would  be  a  great  average ;  yet  this  return  would  only 
furnish  an  additional  supply  of  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
quarters,  after  seed  and  horse  com  are  deducted.  The  most 
fruqal  calculation  would  require  one  and  a  half  quarter  per 
acre  for  these  purposes ;  and,  for  every  acre  employed  iii 
raising  potatoes^  a  further  deduction  must  be  made. 

Hh  a  Thti?^ 
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ThuSy  we  have  examined  the  leading  parts  of  this  Letter, 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  *  conversion  of  grass  land  to  tillage, 
without  exhausting  the  soil,  and  returning  the  same  (o  grass, 
in  an  improved  state,  or  without  injury :'  and  the  substance 
of  our  sentiments  thereupon  shall  be  repeated ;  to  wit,  that^ 
if  the  Colonel's  ideas  were  practically  adopted,  the  land  so 
converted  would  not  be  beneficially  managed  when  under  the 
plough,  nor  restored  to  grass  in  an  improved  state.  The 
crops  of  grain,  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  defective ;  and 
the  imperfect  condition  of  the  ground,  when  sown  with  grass 
seeds,  would  curtail  the  after  produce,  and  lessen  its  future 
value. 

The  remainder  of  this  Letter,  viz.  from  page  64,  to  the 
conclusion,  is  devoted  to  various  branches  of  political  eccv 
nomy,  not  included  in  the  Board's  inquiries.  These  we 
shall  shortly  enumerate ;  and  conclude  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  division  and  improvement  of  wastes  and  commons, 
are  amply  dilated  upon  ;  and  a  variety  of  opinions,  relative 
to  the  best  method  of  bringing  these  unproductive  lands  un- 
der cultivation,  are  offered.  The  Colonel  proposes  to  adopt 
Mr  Secretary  Young's  plan,  by  applying  part  of  them  to  the 
relief  of  the  lower  ranks.  He  next  reconunends  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  country  -,  without  which,  he  thinks,  that 
*  Statesmen  must  remain  as  ignorant  of  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  the  kingdom,  as  a  land-owner,  or  steward,  would 
be,  who  neither  knew  the  extent,  soil,  produce,  nor  tenant- 
ry of  the  estate  under  his  direction.'  Again,  as  money  is 
tlic  sinew  of  improvement,  he  proposes  the  erection  of  a 
land  bank,  such  as  was  offered  to  tlie  Scottish  Parliament  by 
the  celebrated  Mr  Law.  Another  plan,  rather  more  novel, 
is,  to  cultivate  the  Crown  waste  lands  and  forests,  by  bodies 
of  national  cavalry ;  which,  he  thinks,  would  relieve  the. 
country,  and  increase  our  produce.  Further,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  cultivation  might  be  promoted,  and  consumption  di- 
minished, he  suggests,  that  every  person,  who  keeps  horses 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  or  other  useful  operations,  should, 
^e  obliged  to  expose,  in  the  public  market,  certain  quantides 
3f  grain,  under  regulations  to  be  specified  by  the  Legislature. 
Lastly,  in  the  Postscript,  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  mak- 
ing all  persons  set  apart  a  proportion  of  their  income,  for  the 
> apply  of  future  wants  ;  or,  in  other  words,  recommends  a 
.general  extension  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Friendly, 
Societies  are  constituted. 

We 
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must  confess^  that  we  have  not  perused  a  paunphlet 
ning  such  a  number  of  political  speculations;  and,  with« 
mmenting  upon  their  merits*  which  is  altogether  unne- 
fi  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
I  every  point  of  view,  utterly  impracticable*  What  is 
>ned  concerning  the  division  of  wastes  and  commons^ 
es  more  attention. 

:  cultivation  of  these  lands  is  stated  to  be  **  more  per- 
f  interesting  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  any 
m  which  has  been  agitated  since  the  days  of  Magna 
•"  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  great,  body  of  the 
were  originally  but  little  concerned  in  obtaining  the 
charter ;  which  proceeded  from  the  exertions  of  the 
barons  to  lessen  ihe  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and 
leir  interest  in  the  division  of  wastes  and  commons, 
ot  extend  further,  than  in  so  far  as  their  comfortable 
ence  materially  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  these 

Three- fourths  of  the  people  of  England  reside  in 
\  and  few,  in  such  situations,  have  a  servitude  or  claim 
he  comnion  lands.  This  right  is  chiefly  confined  to 
proprietors,  or  owners  of  cottages  erected  upon  the 
:s  of  wastes  ;  and,  though  exceptions  prevail,  (as  in  the 
towns  that  possess  a  common  muir,  such  asNewcastlet 
lers  in  like  circumstances,)  yet  they  are  not  so  numer- 
to  render  the  great  body  of  the  people  deeply  interested 
neral  division.  Again,  in  several  counties,  the  breadth 
imon  land,  in  consequence  of  former  acts,  \%  much 
:d  ;  of  course,  the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  the  in- 
its  is  inconsiderable.  Where  commons  have  hitherto 
ppropriated  in  severalty,  the  strictest  attention  has 
lewn  by  the  l«egislature  to  the  interest  of  the  lower 
or  cottagers,  who  possessed  a  servitude  over  them.; 

instances  have  occurred  where  a  spirit  of  dissatisfac- 
s  arisen,  it  proceeded  from  individuals  who  claimed 
r  share  than  what  they  were  legally  entitled  to.  The 
:  of  dividing  and  inclosing  has  been  more  justly  com- 
of ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  this  can  only  be  remedied 
rneral  bill ;  wliich  measure  has  hitherto  been  success* 
tposed. 

mention  these  particulars,  in  consequence  of  what  is 
70,  relative  to  the  aversion  which  the  people  through* 
;land  have  to  the  division  and  inclosure  of  commons. 
1  version  proceeds  from  the  inability  of  the  cottagers 
vate  their  allotments,  then  the  blame  does  not  origin 
the  measure  itself,  but  proceeds  £rom  the  wane  of 

H  b  3  ikill 
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(kill  and  capital  among  the  possessors.  In  this  Yien^  tuf  the 
matrer,  the  Colonel  appears  at  variance  with  himself,  whes 
he  supports  the  arrangement  ofitfed  by  Mr  Toung  \  for  the 
means  of  improrement  would  be  equally  wanting  in  both 
cases.  If  it  is  proper  to  erect  a  land-bank,  10  order  that  im« 
proYcments  might  go  forward,  would  not  this  measure  enahle 
cottagers,  of  eveiy  description,  to  cultiyate  their  legal  shaf^ 
of  waste  lands  ?  The  difficulties  which  small  possessors  Inie 
to  encounter,  are  first  exalted  to  the  height  of  a  moantaidi 
^d  afterwards  dwindled  away,  when  a  diflkrent  system  is  tti 
be  supported. 

After  all,  we  must  consider  the  improvement  of  the  rnip 
merous  wastes  and  commons  of  England  as  an  impracticaUs 
measure,  under  the  management  of  small  possessors.  In 
all  cur  experience,  we  scarcely  ever  saw  a  piece  of  barren 
land  improved,  in  a  sufficient  way,  but  when  it  was  possessed 
by  men  of  conbiJ.erable  capital,  which  is  a  nm  jua  n&$  in 
such  undertakingii.  The  instance  quoted  by  Colonel  Fullar- 
ton,  of  a  prson  upon  his  estate  improfing  four  teres  of 
sandy  soil,  and  bringing  up  his  family  in  a  creditable  maiw 
n^r,  does  not  affi;ct  our  argument.  Who  built  the  cottage? 
"Who  inclosed  the  garden?  Who  ploughed,  manurediand  sow* 
ed  the  land  i  When  these  questions  are  answered^  we  may 
next  inquire.  Whether  the  produce  of  two  acres  of  sandy 
land  would  be  buffictent  for  the  consumption  of  a  Iai]ge  fs« 
mily,  after  seed  is  deducted  j  and  whether  the  remainder  of 
the  land  would  feed  a  cow,  a  calf^  eome  pigs,  and  a  dtoek  d 
poultry  ? 

We  remember  well  of  the  attempt  made  to  improve  put 
pf  the  forfeited  estates,  after  the  peace  of  1763,  by  settling 
colonies  of  disbanded  soldiers  upon  them.  Houses  were 
bu'lt  for  their  accommodation,  gardens  inclosed,  implements 
furnished,  and  every  encouragement  affi)rded  to  the  settlcrit 
Those  who  with  to  learn  the  result  of  these  welUmeani  en* 
deavours,  may  consult  Mr  Wight's  Reports  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  made  twelve  years  afterwards  ^  and  they  will  find 
the  attempt  was  altogether  unsuccessful.  To  manafactnren^ 
in  counrry  platocs,  a  small  piece  of  ground  may  se^ve  it  aft 
object  of  convenience,  seldom  of  profit,  unless  it  is  nnder- 
rented :  But,  to  a  laboiiring  man,  who  must  employ  hit  time 
in  working  for  others,  a  few  acires  of  ground  conveya  nib  be- 
nefit *,  on  the  contrary,  entails  toil,  trouble,  and  lotSi  mi  him 
and  liis  family.  In  a  word,  we  are  clear,  that  the  public  in- 
:erest  would  be  materially  injured  by  the  increase  of  smalt 
^llotpaents }  because  the  people  upoq  whQa^  thej  would  fie 
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bestowed,  are  necessarily  unable  to  labour  the  ground  them* 
selyes,  unleis  spade  work  was  resorted  to»  the  profit  of 
wtiichi  under  the  present  rate  of  wages,  is  at  best  promblemo* 
ricah  We  shall  conc!uv!e  this  article,  by  extracting  a  passage 
from  the  Letter  before  us,  which  furnishes  conclusive  argu« 
ments  against  the  utility  of  those  small  pobses&ions.  In  page 
73,  the  Colonel,  speaking  of  small  proprietors  and  petty 
holders,  bays,— p-*^  Unable  to  purchase  horses,  implements,  ma* 
nure,  and  .'•ced-corn,  to  hire  labourers  to  drain  and  cultivate 
their  slender  portions,  their  st<?ck  would  be  starvedf  and  sold 
for  half-vaiue  ^  and  their  holdings  would  soon  be  deserted,  or 
di&posed  of  to  their  wealthier  neighbours,  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  terms,  to  call  measures,  producing  such  effects,  aa 
improvement^^ 

N. 


Qbservations  respecting  the  Grub,  being  a  Paper  read  to  tie 
Holderness  Agftcukttral  Society,    by  WiUiam  Stickney  of 
Ridgemoni,  and  published  by  thf  Society,  1 6  pages  :  Printy 
ed  at  Hul/,  by  Robert  Peck,  qt  the  PackeUOffice. 

The  damages  occasioned  by  the  Grub*  worth  are,  in  many 
seasons,  so  extensive,  as  to  render  the  present  inquiry  an  ob« 
ject  of  importance  to  every  practical  agric  ulturibt.  Mr  Stiel^* 
ney  appears  to  have  devoted  conoiderable  s^ttentton  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  have  deservedly  obtained  the  ch^nji^s  of  the  Hoi* 
dcrness  Society  for  the  communication  now  before  us* 

The  subject  is  discussed  under  three  heads,  viz.  To  whs^t 
crops,  and  to  what  extent,  is  the  Grub  injurious  to  the  Inte- 
rcast of  the  agriculturibt  (  Of  what  species  of  the  insect- tribe 
is  it  ?  Can  its  depredations  be  lesbcned  or  prevented  \  and^ 
if  they  can,  by  what  means  ?  The  first  and  last  are  cer- 
tainly of  mo.-t  importance ;  and,  indeed^  what  is  caid  upon 
the  seconi  branch,  is  confined  to  an  extract  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  question 
which  mquires,  to  what  crope^  and  to  what  extent,  tne  grub 
is  ir.jurious,  Mr  S.  observes,  that  grubs  are  produced  111  ^• 
bundance  in  all  grass- land,  after  the  first  or  second  year  of 
its  being  laid  down)  and  that  clover  stubbles  are  also  much 
infested  with  them.  Glean  faliOAfs,  and  lands  divested  of 
vegetables^  he  views  as  seldom  expoecd  lO  the^r  dcpreda- 

ii  h  4  (ions  I 
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tions  ^  and  he  attributes  the  general  loss  sustained  from  these 
insects,  in  crop  18009  to  the  wetness  of  the  preceding  Sum- 
mer- As  to  the  last  and  most  important  part  of  the  inquiryi 
the  means  of  preventing  or  lessening  their  depredations,  be 
thinks,  lime  spread  upon  ground  infested  with  grubs,  insuf- 
ficient for  destroying  them  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  gives  tfae 
results  of  several  experiments,  made  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  this  application.  He  is  also  of  opinion,  that  any  other 
substance  applied  to  the  soil,  will  be  equally  ineffectual  in  ac- 
complishing their  destruction. 

Mr  Stickney's  sentiments  are  so  conformable  to  those  we 
havr  gathered  in  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice  upoa 
lands  naturally  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  grub,  that  we 
cannot  avoid  complimenting  him  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 
remarks.     Every  old  field  of  gra^s,  when  the  plough  is  first 
applied,  will  be  found  stocked  with  these  insects,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  clay,  or  heavy  loam,  and  incumbent  upon  a 
hard  or  close  bottom.     In  the  first  year,  the  damage  is  ge* 
nerally  trifling,  .as  the  strength  of  the  plants  enables  them 
to  resist  every  attack  ;  but,  iii  the  after  years,  if  their  destruc* 
tion  is  not  completed  by  a  regular  Summer- fallow,  the  farm* 
er  is  exposed  to  very  heavy  losses.     When  we  first  ploughed 
land  of  thi^  description,  we  were  led  to  persist  in  raising 
coin- crops  for  several  years  \  but  experience  soon  caught  us, 
that,  to  avoid  the  ravage  of  the  grub,  no  operation  was  so 
effectual  as  introducing  Summer  fallow  in  the  second  year  i 
and  that,  if  the  season  proved  dry,  and  a  thin  dressing  of 
dung  was  bestowed,  all  danger  was  thereby  avoided.     Paring 
and  burning,  in  the  first  instance,  we  believe,  will  also  accom* 
plish  the  destruction  of  the  grub  ^  though,  upon  this  point, 
we  cannot  speak  experimentally.     At  any  rate,  Summer-fal* 
low  will  answer  the  end,  providing  the  season  is  dry  i  but 
we  have  had  evidence,  that,  during  a  wet  summer,  the  gceat- 
est  number  of  pioughings  may  be  ineffectual. 

Upon  a  clover  stubbie,  where  wheat   is  often  materially 

injured,  it  it*  obvious,  that  a  different  system  is  necessary.— 

"Mr  Stickney  very  properly  g  jnceives  it  to  be  of  importance  to 

^ow  suih  lands  early  in  tlie  season,  so  as  the  plants  may  gaua 

trength  before  the  grubs  are  in  being.     This  is  a  Tery  jttdi« 

'ous  hint,  but  difficu't  to  be  executed  -,  for  a  second  crop  of 

lovi^r  can  hardly  be  gained,  cnisisteni  with  an    early  seed- 

ame  for  ^he  M'heat.     We  thmk  his  other  remedy,  of  paatur- 

ng  the  herbage,  after  the  first  crop  of  clover  is  removed^ 

•"'^uld  answer  well.    Tiie  accidents  to  which  wheat,  after 

clover, 
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claver,  is  exposed,  have  now,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
Northern  districts,  caused  the  practice  to  be  laid  aside ;  and 
oats  are  substituted,  which  are  seldom  injured,  upon  clover 
leas,  and  commonly  give  the  farmer  a  more  valuable  return. 

Mr  Sticknej  thiuKs  it  bad  policj  to  destroy  rooks,  as  their 
diminution  is  probably  one  cause,  why  grubs  have  lately  in- 
creased ;  and,  in  support  of  this  opmioh,  quotes  Pennant's 
Arctic  Zoology.  We  have  no  doubt,  but  that  rooks  are 
mortal  enemies  to  the  grubs,  and  contribute  greatly  to  pre- 
vent their  increase  ;  but  whether  the  destruction  of  the  one 
or  the  other  would  be  most  advantageous,  is  a  point  admit- 
ting of  much  discussion  \  and  to  be  free  of  both,  is  unques- 
tionably more  to  be  desired. 

A  number  of  observations  and  experiments,  made  from 
August  1794  to  August  i79J»  are  included  in  this  paper, 
which  throw  great  light  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  Grub« 
worm.  We  believe  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  extracting 
them. 

."  Eighth  Month,  nth  (yftfir//)  1794.  This  seems  to  be  about 
the  time  of  the  general  change  of  the  grub  from  the  aurelia  to  the 
Hy  state. — I  have  not  yet  observed  more  than  one  to  be  with  egg, 
iior  have  I  seen  any  coupled  together  ^  I  therefore  apprehend,  that, 
if  clover  stubbles  could  be  ploughed  sufficiently  early,  the  temnta> 
lion  for  the  fly  to  deposit  its  ^gg  there  would  be  removed. 

''22.  I  observed  several  of  the  tlies  in  the  act  of  copulation, 
particularly  in  the  morning  \  but,  on  going  amgogst  them  in  the 
evening,  I  could  scarcely  find  any  coupled  together  \  but  many  of 
the  females  were  in  the  act  of  depositing  their  eggs  \  in  doing 
which,  they  kept  continually  dropping  their  tails  to  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  and  moving  about  from  place  to  place.  On  inspection,  I 
found  the  eggs  in  those  places  where  their  tails  had  been  \  I  took 
some  of  the  flies,  which  were  big  with  tgg^  into  my  hand,  and, 
pressing  them  a  little,  they  quitted  several  eggs,  which  they  quit  one 
by  one,  \Niih  a  sudden  spring.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  ready 
to  deposit  their  eggs  immediately  after  impregnation  ;  for,  on  put- 
ting a  number  of  the  files  into  a  phial,  I  presently  observed  several 
of  them  in  the  act  of  copulation  \  and,  almost  immediately  after- 
ivards,  I  saw  the  females  drop  several  eggs.  Each  of  the  females 
contains  some  hundreds  of  eggs  \  and  what  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary', the  males  appear  to  exceed  the  females  in  number,  more  than 
in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to  one  \  so  that,  if  the  flies  are  not 
very  numerous,  it  is  diflicult  to  find  a  female  amongst  them  :  this 
accounts  for  the  observation  made  on  the  i  ith  of  this  month,  that 
I  had  not  then  observed  more  than  one  to  be  with  egg.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  found  that  they  lire  big  with  egg  before  they  quit  the 

husk 
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husk  of  'Jic  aurelia  \  and  1  have  also  obtenred,  that  ^he  female  js 
much  larger  than  the  male,  and  differs  much  fram  it  |n  its  shape 
in  other  respects. 

*^  Ninth  Month,  6th  {September.)  I  believe  mo8(  of  the  grub 
Hies  have  deposited  tlie  principal  part  of  their  eggs.  Yesterdaj, 
1  took  a  number  of  the  females  big  with  egg,  and  killed  them,  by 
crushing  their  heads  \  notwithstanding  which,  their  tails  appeared 
>  for  a  considerable  time  to  continue  the  power  of  performing  their 
otiice.  I  folded  them  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  \  and,  on  looking  at 
them  this  evening,  1  found  that  most  of  them  had  dropped  the 
prmcipal  part  of  their  eggs.  I  have  put  some  of  the  eggs  into  a 
pot,  and  have  covered  them  about  an  inch  deep  with  earth,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  what  length  of  time  they  will  continue,  befere  the 
production  of  the  grub. 

•*  Second  Month,  jth  {Feb.)  '795«  I  ^*vc  not  yet  found  any 
grubs,  the  produce  of  the  eggs  above  mentioned  \  and  I  begin  to 
be  apprehensive  that  the  eggs  have  been  defective,  or  that  I  have 
destroyed  them,  by  frequently  stirri^ig  amongst  the  earth,  in  order 
to  search  for  grubs.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  fields  l^eforc 
this  time. 

^^  Third  Month,  27th  {March.)  Have  been  gathering ^me grubs, 
and  found  a  considerable  number  amongst  the  wheat,  in  the  east 
part  of  West  Hill,  which  ivas  clover-stubble  :  on  the  west  sidej^ 
wliich  was  bean-stuble,  there  are  but  few.  1  also  found  a  consi« 
derable  number  in  Far- Ground-Hill,  it  being  clover-stuble }  but 
in  Wadworth-Hill,  just  adjoining,  and  whicn  was  doyer-stuble 
abo,  there  are  but  very  few.  Now,  I  cannot  attempt  to  account; 
for  these  differences,  otherwise  than  by  supposing,  (as  Wadworth- 
Hill  was  sown  a  wee]c:  or  two  sooner  than  West-Hill,  and  three  or 
four  four  weeks  sooner  than  Far- Ground-Hill),  that  either  the 
early  ploughing  of  Wadworth-Hill  had  beei^  perforroed  before 
the  flies  had  deposited  their  eggs,  or,  if  eggs  had  been  previousFf 
deposited,  that  the  burying  them  by  Uie  plough  in  so  earW 
a  stage  of  their  natural  incubation,  had  deprived  them  of  the 
means  of  coming  to  maturity.  Should  repeated  experiments  as*- 
certain,  that  early  ploughing  of  clover-stubles  will  be  the  means 
of  guarding  them  against  infection  by  the  grub,  the  discovery  may 
prove  an  important  benefit  to  the  agriculturist,  and  to  society^* 
Some  of  the  grubs  which  I  have  got,  are  nearly  full  gr^wn ;  the 

greater 

*  Since  writing  the  abov/,  I  have  discovered,  from  ohienratioo,  that  the 
iiiTerencc  in  the  quantity  of  grubs  in  thoge  fields,  was  entirelf  owzog  to  ibrir 
tuatton,  and  not  to  the  time  of  ploughing*  as  I  then  apprehended ;  for  tbose 
^arts  where  the  grubs  were  least  numerous,  were  surrounded  bj  tiUage  laad, 
fthcrc  the  flies  had  not  been  produced  the  preceding  Summer,  and  conieqocaU 
y  out  of  the  way  of  infection,  as  the  flies,  when  loaded  with  eggs,  are  incapa^ 
)lc  of  a  long  flight ;  but  the  other  paru  adjoining,  by  grissaland,  when  th* 
'•*•  Jmd  h^"^  «?  v<"'*c''  'n  ^buadiiBce* 
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greater  number  of  them  arc  about  half  grown^  but  some  arc  very 
small.  1  mean  to  separate  them  into  two  parcels,  the  hirge  and 
^mall,  each  by  themselves,  to  see  whether  there  be  inuch  diiierence 
vrith  respect  to  the  time  in  which  they  remain  in  the  j[rub  state. 

"  30th.  Separated  the  grubs,  and  put  them  into  four  pots,  num- 
bered I,  a,  3,  4  7  No.  I,  whicn  contains  some  of  tlie  largest  and 
middle  sized,  and  No,  4,  ivliich  contains  some  of  the  smalle&t,  I 
have  placed  in  a  window,  into  which  the  sun  does  not  shine,  I 
have  placed  No.  2,  which  also  contains  some  of  the  largest  and 
middle  sized,  and  No.  ?,  which  also  contains  some  of  the  smallest, 
in  a  widow  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  My  view  in  placing 
them  thus,  is,  to  observe  whether  the  diftcrent  degrees  of  heat, 
from  the  different  exposures,  will  have  any  effect  on  the  grub«,  so 
as  to  hasten  or  retard  their  change  to  the  aurelia :  I  mean  to  fee4 
them  twice  a  week  with  fresh  grass. 

"  Fourth  Month,  29th  (^nV.)  The  grubs  in  the  pots  continue 
much  the  same  as  when  put  in,  except  that  the  small  ones  haye 
increased  a  little  in  size. 

"  Fifth  Month,  15th  {May'),  Ei^amined  the  g^bs,  and  fbimd 
an  aureliije  in  No.  i,  in  the  shaded  atuation,  but  pould  not  find  any 
in  the  other  pots  ^  but  several  of  them  appear  to  be  about  change 

ing. 

24th.     Found  another  aurelia  in  the  same  pot. 
Sixth  Month,  4th  {June).    Found  in  No.  I.  the  husk  of  the 
aurcliie,  mentioned  in  the  minute  of  the  13th  of  last  month*  Tha 
lly  has  taking  \sing. 

"  1 2th.  Discovered  that  the  large  and  the  small  grubs,  which 
1  have  hitherto  considered  of  the  same  species,  are  of  two  difierenV 
kinds  ;  and  that  the  small  ones,  which  I  apprehended  were  not  ar- 
rived at  maturity  as  grubs  when  I  took  theip,  are  a  distinct  species, 
and  are  now  generally  changing  from  aurelias  to  flies,  which  are  ot 
u  different  kind  from  that  which  is  produced  from  the  largest  grub, 
which  is  not  yet  changed  to  the  aurelia. 

"  Seventh  Month,  ist  {Ju/y),  Have  not  found  that  any  of  the 
large  grubs  have  yet  changed  to  the  aureliie. 

**  I  ah.  Obser\'ed  that  some  of  the  large  grubs,  as  well  in  the 
shaded  as  in  the  sunny  situation,  have  chatiged  to  the  aureliae  \  to 
that  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  different  degrees  of  heat  have  oc- 
casioned any  difference  as  to  the  time  of  their  change.— Put  tome 
of  the  aureHse  into  a  phial,  in  order  to  observe  their  progresSf 

'^  29th.  More  of  the  grubs  has  changed  to  the  aurelise )  but 
no  flies  have  yet  made  their  appearance. 

^'  3  i  St.  One  of  the  eurelise  has  changed  to  a  fly,  and  several 
more  grubs  have  become  aureliao.  Many  of  them  die  about  this 
i  ime  ;  so  that  t  apprehend  thp  ooerHtioi)  qf  changing  is  a  very 


u 
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*'  Eighth  Month,  loth  {August).  Many  more  of  the  auxtliiB 
have  changed  to  the  fly  ^  and  I  have  observed  many  flies  in  the. 
^elds.  I  took  some  of  them  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  put 
them  into  a  phial  ^  as  soon  as  they  separated,  the  females  began 
to  deposit  their  eggs. 

"  20th.  The  grub  flies  are  now  very  numerous  j  so  -that  this 
appears  to  be  about  the  time  of  the  general  change  of  the  grub  to 
the  tly  state.  I  took  a  number  of  the  females,  crushed  their  heads, 
in  order  to  kill  them,  and  folded  them  in  a  paper  ^  and  although 
apparently  dead,  except  a  motion  about  the  tail,  they  continued  to 
eject  their  egg^,  as  I  have  before  observed  and  noted,  in  a  former 
minute." 

Upon  the  whole,  we  applaud  the  laudable  attention  dis- 
played by  the  author,  in  investigating  this  important  subject. 
We  are  also  of  opinion,  that  such  investigations  come  very 
properly  before  a  Society,  instituted  for  the  improvement  of 
Agriculture.  Tlie  numerous  Societies,  spread  over  all  Eng- 
land, rarely  encourage  such  useful  inquiries ;  but  devote  their 
chief  attention  to  bestowing  trifling  premiums  for  breeding 
stock,  &c.  which  we  suspect  will  produce  little  good.  Nay, 
one  of  these  Societies  lately  bestowed  premiums  of  the  like 
extent  upon  two  persons,  though  their  merits  were,  in  every 
point  of  view,  vastly  different.  The  one  had  reared  a  number 
of  children^  and  the  other  a  number  of  chickens  !  1 ! 

N. 


PART    III. 


Agricultural  Intelligence. 


The  favourable  rural  prospect,  presented  in  our  last  Num« 
ber,  is  now  almost  completely  realized:  And  though  the 
^''op  of  grain  in  Britain  cannot,  with  justice,  be  reckoned 

•ucommonly  good ;  yet,  from  the  extensive  infonnatioa 
>  '-'uismitted  to  us,  we  are  warranted  to  pronounce  it  equal, 
<tL  least,  to  that  raised  in  ordinary  years.  No  shaking  windSy 
lor  rotting  rains,  have  prevailed,  as  in  the  two  preoedti^ 
y^ears,  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  the  husbandman's  labour ;  on 
'^'^  contrary,  the  "leather,  during  the  autunmal  months,  was 

^commonly  r^Hc   «>nd  serene:  And,  laying  aside  the  par- 
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tial  injury  sustained  upon  gravelly  soils  by  the  severo 
drought  of  June,  and  the  general  spread  of  mildew  and 
blight,  over  the  wheat  and  barley  fields,  which  succeeded 
the  July  rains ;  the  crops  of  this  year's  growth  have  en- 
countered fewer  accidents,  in  their  progress  to  maturity, 
than  any  raised  within  the  compass  of  our  remembrance. 

Tliese  happy  circumstances  are  already  attended  with  their 
sure  and  certain  consequence,  to  wit,  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  prices  of  grain ;  and  substantially  prove  the  doc- 
trine we  have  uniformly  inculcated  respecting  the  com  trade. 
In  the  two  past  years,  grain  of  all  kinds  was  scarce ;  of 
course,  prices  rose  to  a  high  rate  ;  and  probably  the  rise  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  state  of  public  affairs,  which  not 
only  enlarged  the  demand,  but  rendered  foreign  assistance 
more  difficult  to  be  procured.  Now,  when  we  are  favoured 
with  a  more  plentiful  crop,  markets  are  fast  returning  to 
their  ordinary  level ;  which  sufficiently  ascertains,  that  prices 
are  more  governed  by  the  quantity  produced,  than  influenced 
by  human  regulations. 

The  consequences  of  the  favourable  weather,  have  also 
proved  the  futility  of  almost  every  cause,  assigned  by  poli- 
ticians and  pamphleteers,  for  the  late  high  price  of  provisions: 
With  one  class,  it  was  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
circulating  medium ;  the  natural  inference  from  which 
wns,  that,  so  long  as  the  circulating  medium  remained  undi- 
minished, provisions  would  not  be  cheap.  With  another, 
it  was  occasioned  by  monopolizing,  forestalling,  engrossing, 
and  regrating;  but,  how  these  practices,  granting  their  exis- 
tence, could  make  one  pound  weight  less  of  bread  or  meal  in 
the  island,  was  never  elucidated.  With  a  third,  it  proceeded 
from  the  increased  size  of  farms  ;  notwithstanding  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  a  large  farm  necessarily  contributes  more  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  market,  than  the  like  space  of  ground  divided  a- 
mong  a  number  of  possessors.  The  laws  tor  regulating  the 
export  and  import  of  grain,  the  increase  of  grass*  land,  and 
above  all,  the  war,  were  likewise  stated  as  causes  of  the  lato 
calamity.  We  were  always  clear,  that  every  one  of  these 
reasons  of  scarcity  would  disappear,  whenever  a  fruitful 
season  returned ;  and  we  are  not  disajjpointed.  The  circu- 
lating medium  is  not  diminished ;  the  laws,  witir  respect  to 
monoply  and  forestalling,  are  still  the  same  ;  the  size  of 
farms  continues  to  increase ;  the  com  laws  are  not  altered  ; 
the  taste  of  the  public  for  butcher-meat  is  not  changed ;  and 
markets  were  fast  declining,    before    the   preliminaries  of 

peace 
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peace  were  signed :  Yet,  in  defiance  of  9II  those  cirpnqy- 
stances,  and  many  others,  which,  for  two  years  ^^X^  h^vc 
tieen  oiFi^red  t()  public  consideraiion,  bj  political  quacks,  ^hfi 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  cxcejrt  hutcher-zpeat^  upcvi 
tvhich  the  late  season  cannot  directly  h^ve  ^n  effect,  are( 
greatly  reduced.  In  a  word,  when  the  quantity  of  provision 
raised,  is  equal  to  the  quantity  required  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket,  prices  Cannot  be  advanced  above  the  ordinary  rates  ;  s^ud 
whenever  the  qiiantity  raised,  is  below  what  the  consumption 
tequires,  prices  wuU  advance,  in  a  proportional  degree,  in 
apite  of  every  regulation  that  may  be  made  to  counteract 
them. 

To  what  extent  markets  may  be  influenced  by  the  bappy 
termination  of  hostilities,  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict,  as 
facts  are  wanting,  from  which  the  necessary  (5ouclusjon$ 
can  be  drawn  ;  but,  that  they  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  in- 
fluenced, requires  no  illustration.  We  have  constantly  main- 
tained, that  war,  in  no  respect,  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
late  scarcity  ;  though,  we  were  clear,  it  served  to  increase  an 
evil  which,  at  any  rate,  was  unavoidable  in  a  lesser  degree. 
Agreeable  to  these  principles,  we  believe,  tliat  the  restora* 
tion  of  peace  will  ciusc  a  greater  reduction  in  the  prices  of 
{)roduce,  than  would  have  actually  happened,  had  hostilities 
continued.  Every  farmer  knows,  by  experience,  the  diff*c- 
rencc  betwixt  supporting  a  servant  in  the  master^s  house,  and 
furnishing  him  with  money,  or  grain,  upon  which  he  can 
support  himself.  In  the  first  case>  he  will  consume,  or 
i/^aste,  nearly  as  much  provision  as  would,  in  the  other,  feed 
tiot  only  himself,  but  also  a  wife  and  family.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  host  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  that  will  now  be  dis- 
banded, probably  consumed  three  times  more  bread  and  but- 
cher-meat, when  employed  by  the  public^  than  will  fall  to 
their  share,  after  being  dismissed. 

Another  important  blessing,  derived  by  the  communi- 
ty from  the  late  favourable  season,  besides  reducing  the 
price  of  grain,  is,  that  the  host  of  monopolizers,  fore^ 
stallers,  engrossers,  and  regraters,  who,  for  two  years 
back,  sucked  the  public  vitals,  have  now  entirely  disappear^ 
^.  These  monsters,  apparently,  cannot  exist  in  good  wea- 
ther ;  but,  unlike  every  other  part  of  the  creation,  whether 
human,  animal,  or  vegetable,  only  live  and  act  during  the 
seasons  of  storms  and  tempest.  To  investigate  their  history^ 
>$  well  worthy  philosophic  attention  j    for,  strange  to  tell! 

though 
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DUgh  go/oA  weather  appears  to  kill  them ;  yetj  after  Ijing 
eless  and  inanimate  for  twenty,  or  even  fiftj  jears^  th^y 
II9  all  at  once,  in  an  adverse  season,  start  up^  and  rene^ 
*ir  destructive  ravages  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever.  The 
Uic  have  been  so  dreadfully  harassed  with  their  attacks^ 
It  it  is  much  to  he  wished  ("their  destruction  is  impof- 
ile)  some  effectual  mode  of  resistance  could  be  devised 
linst  these  monsters,  before  a  season  of  adversity  re- 
res  suspended  animation,  and  stimulates  their  destructive 
ivers. 

llie  high  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep,  mentioned  in  our  last^ 
^e  rather  increased  tlian  diminished,  during  this  quarter  $ 
)ugb,  we  have  cause  to  believe,  that  the  cessation  of  war 
11  have  considerable  effect  in  producing  a  reduction.  It 
^ell  ascertained,  that  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
tie  and  sheep,  has,  for  two  jrears  back,  been  taking  place, 
Britain,  from  the  exorbitant  prices  tempting  graziers  and 
^ers  to  sell  every  beast  that  was  marketable  ;  and,  per-i 
>s>  the  quantity  of  grass  land  has  been  lessened  within  the 
oe  period.     Whether  thebe  causes,  or  the  increase  of  luxu- 

or  the  greater  use  of  butcher-meat,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
grain  (the  very  general  adoption  of  public  kitchens  occa- 
ned  more  to  be  consumed")  have  produced  this  decrease,  we 

will  not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  but,  that  the  number  of 
de  and  sheep,  in  Britain,  is  below  the  demand,  appears  un- 
;stionable  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  no  change  of  system,  nov 
itfulness  of  seasons^  can  restore  plenty,  for  several  years 
x>me,  under  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the  breeding 
tricts  being  so  much  dramed. 

Fhis  is  an  argument  used  against  the  introduction  of  con- 
tible  husbandry  ;  but^  in  our  humble  opinion^  it  is  a  very 
ak  one. — *  Why  attempt  to  cultivate  the  wastes,  upon 
ich  cattle  and  sheep  are  bred,  or  the  old  pasture  lands, 
)n  which  they  are  fed ;  seeing  that  the  number  of  these 
mals  in  the  Island  is  confessedly  below  what  is  required 
supplying  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ?*  In  thi^ 
nner  does  one  class  of  economists  oppose  the  introduction 
:onvcrtible  husbandry,  without  attending  that  the  measure 
uld,  in  a  very  few  years,  occasion  the  quantity  of  herbage 
:  grain  to  be  more  than  doubled.  The  wastes  and  com- 
ns,  which,  at  this  present  day,  do  not  yield  a  return  ex- 
ding  one  stone  of  beef  or  mutton  per  acre  in  the  year, 
y  be  rendered  capable  of  producing  twenty-five  bushels 
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of  grain,  and  five  stones  of  beef  or  mutton,  provided  thcr 
were  drained,  ploughed,  manured,  and  inclosed.  The  old 
pasture  lands,  renovated  by  tillage,  would  yield  heavy  crops 
of  grain,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  afterwards  produce  a 
greater  quantity  of  grass  than  was  procured  from  them  in 
their  original  state ;  while  the  old  cultivated  fields,  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  incessant  ploughing,  would,  when  laid 
down  to  grass,  afford  a  large  supply  of  food  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  in  the  first  instance,  and  prove  a  source  whence  full 
crops  of  grain  might  be  drawn  at  a  future  period.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  general  in- 
troduction of  convertible  husbandry  ;  a  measure,  in  fact,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
only  one  by  which  a  regular  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
can  be  insured  to  the  inhabitants. 

We  are  informed,  that  the  importation   of  grain,  floor, 
and  meal,  from  foreign  countries,  has,  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  exceeded  four  millions  of  quarters  ;  and  that  about  fif- 
teen millions  Sterling  have  been  expended  upon  the  purchases, 
besides  freight  and  other  charges.     Great  as  this  quantity 
of  grain  appears  at  first  sight,  we  believe  it  would  hardly 
supply   two   months   consumption   of   the   inhabitants,   and 
graniverous  animals,  in  the  island  ;  for  it  is  well  understood, 
that  thirty  millions  of  quarters  are  required  for  these  pnr- 
poses,  in  ordinary  seasons.     From  this  quantity,  may  be  de* 
ducted  one  fifth  part,  the  supposed  extent  of  last  year's  sav- 
ing, which  would  reduce  the  quantity  of  grain  consumed, 
to  twenty- four  millions  of  quarters.     This  displays  the  greal 
importance  of  the  iid.uid  trade  in  com,  and  the  necessity  of 
paying  an  incrcris-cd  attention  to  its  improvement  ;   since,  af- 
ter searching  every  jwrt,  and  purchasing  at  any  price,  how- 
ever exorbitant,  it  turns  out,  that  only  one  sixth  of  our  an- 
nual supply  could  he  procured  from  other  nations.     If  the 
population  of  Britain  continues  to  increase  ;  if  the  chief  ca- 
pital stock  of  the  country  remains  vested  in  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  if  luxury,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  prosperitv  of 
the  nation  is  not  lessened  ;  then  our  wants  must  annually  be 
multiplied,  and  our  dependence  upon  other  countries,  for  the 
necejsaries  of  life,  be  proportionally  increased. 

In  tliis  view  of  the  business,  it  appears,  that,  under  cx- 
"  sting  circumstances,  the  ports  will  remain  constantly  open 
fo  the  introduction  of  foreign  grain,  and  that  the  greatest 
crop  will  hardly  meet  the  actual  demand.  Hence  arises  a 
itTcs.riiy  lov  protcctiiirv  the  British  Agriculturist,    and  for 

preserving 
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it 
preserving  the  home  market  to  him»  in  preference  to  the  fo* 

reign  farmer^  who  raises  pom  upon  lower  terms  in  every  re- 
spect {  But  we  shall  onlj  mention  labour  and  public  bur* 
dens,  as,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  rent  onlj  claims  a.se* 
condarj  consideration. 

We  are  none  of  those  who  are  advocates  for  corn  laws  in 
the  abstract ;  being  convinced  that  a  general  freedom  of  trader 
over  all  the  world,  such  as  subsists  between  conterminous 
counties  in  the  same  kingdom,  would  be  accompanied  with 
manifold  advantages.  But  the  situation  of  the  country  pre* 
dudes  the  question  from  being  taken  up  in  this  light.  A  ve- 
ry great  proportion  of  landed  property  in  Britain  has  been 
purchased,  and  innumerable  leases  are  possessed,  upon  the 
faith  of  the  present  laws :  therefore,  a  departure  from  the  sys« 
tcm  would  be  accompanied  with  dangerous  consequences  to 
the  proprietors  and  possessors  of  land,  and  take  from  them  a 
part  of  their  property,  to  enrich  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  com  laws  are  ne- 
cessary, it  appears  exp>edient  to  change  the  rates  of  import^ 
in  order  to  meet  the  increased  value  of  labour,  and  the  ad- 
ditional public  burdens  recently  imposed  upon  the  possessors 
of  land.  How  far  these  rates  ought  to  be  raised,  is  a  sub^ 
ject  which  requires  serious  consideration.  When  the  com 
laws  were  first  thrown  into  a  regular  shape,  in  1689,  the 
chief  object  in  view  was,  to  procure  a  vent  for  the  surplus 
grain  of  the  island ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  bounty  was 
reckoned  as  a  bonus  granted  to  the  landed  interest.  But  cir- 
cumstances are  so  materially  altered,  that  every  principle, 
which  then  weighed  with  the  Legislature,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  extraneous  and  irrelevant.  We  have  no  surplus 
grain  ;  therefore,  the  means  of  gaining  a  foreign  market  need 
not  be  ofiered  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  seem  to  require  an  annual 
supply :  consequently,  any  new  regulation  or  law  should 
merely  be  confined  to  securing  the  British  farmer  from  be- 
ing undersold  in  the  home  market  by  foreigners,  who  culti- 
vate their  lands  at  less  expence,  and  under  more  favourable 
circumstances. 

Wint  of  room,  in  the  proper  place,  induces  us  slightly  to 
notice,  in  this  leading  article,  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Common-Council  of  the  dly  of  London,  upon  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  meaas  of  preventing  scarcity 
at  a  future  period*  These  sapient  gentlemen  pragmatically 
give  their  opinion  upon  sevefal  brandies  of  rund  economy  ) 
and,  with  an  affectation  of  knowledge  only  txoenit^  by 
vo.  viiK   VOL.  lit  I  i  theit 
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their  ignorance,  point  out  the  most  digible  methods  of 
supplying  the  public  market.  Where  the  honest  citizens 
gathered  so  much  knowledge,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  should 
suppose,  that  men,  seldom  out  cf  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells, 
were  not  eminently  qualified  for  discussing  topics  which  have 
long  puzzled  the  most  enlightened  economists.  Let  us  put 
a  case  in  point. — ^West  India  produce  has^  for  several  years, 
beea  uncommonly  high  priced  ;  and  to  accomplish  a  reducdoo, 
would  no  doubt  be  a  desireable  circumstance.  If  a  committee 
of  farmers  were  to  sit  upon  this  weighty  business  ;  and  were 
they  to  report,  that  the  size  of  plantations  was  too  large; 
that  produce  was  forestalled  and  monopolized ;  and  that  erery 
cask  of  sugar,  and  puncheon  of  rum,  when  imported,  should 
be  instantly  exposed  in  the  public  market,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  should  be  governed  by  strict  regulations — ^we  say,  were 
a  committee  of  farmers  to  act  in  this  mamier,  the  worthy 
citizens  would  certainly  think,  that  lodgings  for  their  acoom^ 
modation  ought  to  be  provided  in  Moorficlds.  Bat,  would 
the  conduct  of  the  one  be  more  ridiculous  and  asburd  than 
has  already  been  evinced  by  the  other?  Wc  think,  on 
thcr  contrary,  it  would  be  more  wise  ;  for  farmers  certainly 
know  more  concerning  the  digging  and  hoeing  of  a  sugar 
plantation,  than  the  citizens  do  about  raising  wheat,  breed- 
ing pigs,  or  feeding  cattle.  Tlic  Corporation  of  London, 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  experienced  the  severity  of  Mr 
Burke's  satire  upon  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  successors  inherit  a  larger  stock  of  wisdom. 
On  the  25 til  of  March  1773,  when  the  bill,  for  r^ulatiog 
the  import  and  export  of  com,  was  before  the  House  A 
Commons,  Mr  Burke  said,  *  No  wonder  wc  receive  petitioas 
for  importation,  and  even  for  giving  a  bounty  upon  it,  such 
as  we  received  from  the  City  of  I^ndon.  Sir,  never  was  any 
thing  so  absurd.  The  City  has  a  mouth.  Sir,  but  it  raises 
nothing ;  and,  in  attempting  to  procure  supplies,  acts  with 
that  ignorance  of  those  matters  which  will  sdwaya  be  found 
in  cities.  We  should  not  condemn  them  ;  we  should  pity 
their  ignorance  :  The  citizens  look  for  showers  of  barn-door 
fowls  raining  on  them  from  heaven.— -They  come,  with  pro- 
priety, before  us,  on  points  of  commerce  and  manufacture ; 
and,  I  hope,  we  shall  ever  attend  to  them  with  care :  But, 
when  they  presume  to  tell  us  how  we  are  to  conduct  our- 
selves in  relation  to  the  products  of  our  lands,  to  onr  pigs, 

^  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  let  us  not  attend  to  their  idk  uid 

\  impracticable  schemes.' 

Extracts 
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Extracts  from  Original  Communications. 

SCOTLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  BerwicisUre,  October  44 

*  I  never  saw  any  thing  in  vegetation  like  the  progresf  mad6  hj 
my  cold-seed  peas,  after  the  fine  rains.  1  had  six  acres  drilled  beans, 
ivith  a  few  peas  mixed,  upon  land  which  was  dunged^  and,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  season,'  the  peas  were  invisible )  but,  at 
harvest,  they  constituted  the  greatest  ^art  of  the  crop,  most  of 
them  being  nine  feet  long  upon  an  average,  and  remarkably  well 
podded.  If  well  got,  1  expect  the  six  acres  will  keep  my  eight 
horses  four  months  in  fodder. 

Before  winter  1 799, 1  ploughed  in,  upon  oat  stubble  out  of  lea, 
twenty- five  barrels  to  the  English  acre,  of  spoiled  salt  herrings  up- 
on a  four  acre  field.  In  i8co^  I  cropped  it  with  turnips,  which 
were  eaten  in  my  fold-yard  by  cows  and  young  stock  ^  and,  allow- 
ing 3s.  6d.  per  week  over  head,  produced  1  iL/^er  acre.  This  year, 
the  field  was  in  barley,  and  yielded  seven  bolls  per  acre,  leaving  as 
fine  a  stool  of  young  clover  and  rye-grass  as  ever  I  saw.  A  second 
break  of  four  acres,  also  covered  with  herrings,  misf^ed  turnips  alto- 
gether last  year,  being  sown  after  the  long  drought  commenced  y 
but  has  this  year  produced  a  very  heavy  crop  of  oats,  with  an  ex- 
cellent promise  of  young  grass.  I  had  two  hundred  barrels  of 
herrings,  which  cost  me  lesa  than  a  shilling  per  barrel,  laid  on  the 
land  :  they  were  ploughed  in  5  a  boy  attending  each  plough,  vrith 
a  fork,  to  put  into  the  open  furrow  any  of  the  herrings  that  re- 
mained above  ground.' 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Stonehaven^  October  8. 

•  I  am  warmly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, not  only  on  the  principle  of  public  spirit,  since  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  does  much  good  ^  but  also  from  regard  to  the  individuals 
-who  have  undertaken  such  a  work.  One  subject  which  I  have 
often  meant  to  discuss,  has  already  been  fully  treated  of  in  your 
work,  viz.  the  beneficial  cobsequences  of  forestalling.  Another 
subject  which  I  wish  to  see  discussed,  is  that  of  flax-rabing,  as  I 
know  no  agricultural  practice  that  deserves  more  to  be  reprobated 
than  this  one,  so  long  as  the  country  does  not  produce  food  for  the 
support  of  its  inhabitants.  No  state,  but  Britain,  ever  dreamed, 
i:i  its  mania  for  manufactures,  to  give  a  bounty  for  diverting  pro- 
ductive land  from  the  growth  of  grain,  and  applying  it  to  the 
raising  a  crop  of  the  most  cxhausring  kind.  It  may  easily  be  sho^vn, 
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that  none  except  ai/ttvial  land  is  fit  for  flax  \  and  we  have  Httle 
of  it  in  Britain,  holding  away  from  the  Lincolnshire  fens. 

I  had  a  very  great  shew  of  wlrcat,  but  suffered  most  sadly  from 
mildew.  In  general,  we  have  no  good  wheat,  much  of  it  being 
mildewed  and  blacked.-— By  the  bye,  to  what  do  you  attribute 
mildew  ?  It  appeared  to  me,  this  season,  to  arise  from  a  sea-fog. 
which  we  had  for  several  days,  after  the  Hower  was  off  the  ear,  or 
while  it  was  going  off :  immediately  after  this,  the  leaf  withered, 
and  fell  prematurely. 

Turnips  have  not  had  a  recovery,  but  a  resurrection.  From  the 
most  despicable  appearance,  they  have  become  a  fine  crop,  and  are 
still  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  but  I  see  no  prospect  of 
procuring  stock  for  them.  The  country  is  exhausted  of  cattk, 
which  were  bought  up  at  excessive  prices.  I  have  seen  ten  and 
eleven  shillings  per  stone,  Amsterdam  weight,  given  for  lean  cat- 
tie  ;  and  have  been  told  of  some  that  were  sold  as  high  as  twelve 
shillings.  The  demand  is  now  a  little  slackened.  Very  little  wheat 
is  yet  sown,  and  I  think  less  %vill  be  sown  this  year  khan  usual.* 

Morayshire  Quarterly  Report* 

Our  harvest  is  mostly  over^  and  never  was  the  crop  got  home  in 
better  condition.  We  met  with  no  interruption  from  rain  j  and^ 
if  a  few  stacks  have  heated  in  the  yard,  it  could  only  proceed  from 
an  over-anxiety  to  have  the  com  out  of  the  fields.  Both  oats  and 
barley  are  certainly  of  fine  quality,  and  bulk  beyond  expectation  ^ 
while  a  good  deal  of  mildewed  and  smutty  wheat  may  be  expected. 
Much  of  this  latter  grain  is  sown  ^  some  fields  are  already  quite 
green  !  No  contracts  for  com,  of  crop  1801,  have  yet  been  en- 
tered into  ;  and,  doring  the  continuance  of  this  fine  weather,  little 
will  be  thrashed  out ;  for  the  foggage  is  abundant,  and  fewer  cat- 
tlc  than  usual  in  the  country.  Until  peace  was  announcedi  they 
continued  at  prices  beyond  any  thing  ever  heard  of  in  the  noith  \ 
but,  for  the  present,  dealers  are  disposed  to  stand  off. 

At  Elgin,  best  beef  sells  at  8d.  per  lib.  of  17^02.^  mutton, 
6d.  to  yd. 

Old  oatmeal,  is.  per  9  lb. ;  new,  i^d. 

Potatoes,  6d.  per  peck  of  32  lb.  Dutch.— Oc/o^/r  13. 

Fife  Quarterly  Report. 

The  season,  in  general,  has  been  remarkably  favourable  to  every 
cror,  hay  excepted,  which  has  turned  out  very  light  pndeed,  equal-  *^ 
ly  so  as  last  year,  the  rains  coming  too  late  for  it.  The  barley  eariy 
sov  n  en  Hrht  land,  has  little  straw,  having  been  injured  by  the  long 
brought*  'rhe  harvest  has  been  early,  and  the  weather  uocommon- 
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ly  favourable  :  victual,  of  all  sorts,  well  fiUed,  and  ripened  equally  j 
and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  now  all  got  into  the  stack-yard. 

IVbeai  is  universally  a  good  crop  ^  bulky  m  straw,  and  the  grain 
of  fine  quality :  but  many  fields  of  it,  especially  in  high  situations, 
and  on  soft  land,  much  infected  with  smut.  A  much  greater  quan- 
tity was  sown  than  usual  in  tliLs  county ;  and  the  produce,  per 
acre,  supposed  one  third  above  an  average  crop :  the  quantity  of 
ilour,  in  whole,  supposed  considerably  above  both  the  two  preced- 
ing years  together. 

The  late  fine  weather  enabled  the  farmers  to  sow  a  large  pro- 
portion of  ground,  w«ll  prepared,  with  wheat :  much  of  it  is  al- 
ready up,  and  looking  well  ^  indeed,  remarkably  so.  Peas  and 
beans  an  average  crop. 

Barley,  — From  so  much  wheat  being  sown,  less  ground  was  left 
in  condition  for  this  grain  thati  usual  \  biit,  as  the  crop  in  general 
is  good,  and  well  ripened,  it  is  supposed  the  quantity  is  equal  to 
an  average  crop.  Although  the  grain  is  observed  to  be  rather 
small  sized,  it  is  very  equal,  and  fit  for  malt  \  that  part  excepted 
(indeed  a  small  proportion)  too  soon  taken  in,  and  some  not  taken 
in  yet. 

Oats. — The  dearth  and  scarcity  of  oatmeal  last  Spring,  acted 
as  a  bounty  to  raise  an  additional  quantity  of  this  gnun.  High 
rents  were  offered  by  the  fanners  for  rich  old  pastures  (5L  7L  and 
even  9I.  per  acre)  which  had  not  been  ploughed  for  thirty  or  forty 
years.  These  were  let  for  two  crops,  to  a  great  extent.  The  crops 
of  oats,  on  all  such  lands,  very  fine,  but  not  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  in  pasture,  and  scarcely  any  thing  superior  to 
land  laid  down  in  heart,  and  pastured  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
fine  season  has  given  an  abundant  crop  of  this  grain.  On  all  lands, 
wet  and  dry,  high  and  low,  the  crop  is  bulky,  and  the  grain  full, 
Tjid  gives  much  meal.  The  quantity  produced  in  the  county,  is 
gent^rally  supposed  equal  to  the  produce  of  both  crop  1799  and 
i8o3  together  *,  on  the  whole,  greatly  above  an  average  crop. 

Potatoes . — A  greater  quantity  planted  of  this  root  than  ever 
knov^Ti :  the  produce  great,  and  the  quality  very  fine. 

T/#r//;yftr.— Some  of  the  first  sown  failed  }  but,  in  general,  they 
may  be  about  an  average  crop,  the  late  sown  being  very  good. 

Flax, — A  very  large  quantity  always  sown  in  this  county  j  the 
CTQp  supposed  an  average  one.  What  is  already  dressed  of  this  crop, 
is  of  fine  quality,  and  the  whole  will  probably  be  so.  The  flax 
<eed  saved  for  the  oil-mills,  of  this  crop,  is  good,  and  the  quantity 
considerable,  and  fetches  a  price  one  fourth  more  than  ordinary. 

The  second  crop  of  clover,  very  poor  in  general ;  few  fields  worth 
putting.    Young  clover  and  rye-grass  locking  fine.— -C^Wo^^r  13. 
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Mearns  ^arterly  Report. 

Corn,  of  every  description,  has  been  a  fair  average  crop,  and 
early  ready,  as  usual,  in  the  low  parts  of  this  county,  but  rather 
retarded  in  harvest,  by  a  scarcity  of  hands  to  cut  it  down.  The 
weather,  however,  continuing  good  for  such  a  long  period,  has 
enabled  the  geners^lity  of  the  farmers  to  get  their  crop  safely  in, 
there  being  but  a  very  few  that  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  caa§bt 
in  the  late  rains.  The  first  crop  of  hay  was  very  indifferent,  tad 
even  in  many  places  very  bad  ;  but  the  second  crop  is  in  general 
luxuriant.  Turnip  is  universally  a  great  crop,  and  much  of  it  cul- 
tivated. Cattle,  of  which  the  breed  here  is  among  the  best  in  the 
north,  are  in  general  in  fine  order,  from,  the  late  mildness  of  the 
season,  which  has  occasioned  an  abundance  of  foggage  ;  but  the 
number  is  uncommonly  diminished,  owing  to  the  great  demand  from 
the  south,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  were  not  even  then 
plenty  ^  as,  from  the  prevalence  of  scarcity  in  the  two  precedbg 
years,  every  beast,  at  all  fit,  and  even  many  utterly  unfit,  &r  the 
market,  were  disposed  of  ^  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  fewer  on 
hand  than  ever  before  in  recollection.  The  operations  for  the  next 
crop  are  getting  forward  apace.  Much  wheat  was  early  sown,  and 
looks  now  extremely  well ;  while  the  lands  itill  remaining  for  that 
crop,  as  well  as  the  barley  fallows,  (here  generally  rMed\  aie 
getting  on  with  all  expedition.         October  14. 

Aberdeenshire  Quarterly  Report m 

Th£  weather,  during  the  last  three  months,  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  so  mild  and  favourable,  as  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  good 
crop  \  yet,  even  In  this  year,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  barky 
and  oats,  over  all  this  county,  will  be  found  light,  owing  to  mil- 
dew, lightning,  or  something  in  the  atmosphere  affecting  them 
when  in  the  liowcr  :  however,  the  greatest  part  of  both,  especially 
the  oats,  is  very  fine  grain  :  and  as  no  loss  has  been  sustsuned  in 
harvesting,  either  by  wind  or  rain,  the  crop,  upon  the  whole, mth 
all  its  deficiencies,  may  be  considered  as  above  an  average  one, 
both  in  respect  of  grain  and  fodder. 

Notwithstanding  the  early  bad  aspect  of  our  turnips,  they  have, 
of  late,  come  forward  with  great  rapidity,  and  promise  to  be  a  fine 
crop  *,  so  are  potatoes  ^  and  the  after-grass  or  fog,  on  all  the  clover 
or  pasture  fields,  is  fully  equal  to  what  is  gained  in  an^  season. 
Xew  grass,  also,  fills  the  ground  well  \  and  promises,  if  the  Win- 
ter is  not  very  severe,  to  give  us  a  full  supply  next  season.  Cat- 
tle have  sold  at  very  high  prices  all  this  quarter ;  and  appeuefl 
rather  upon  the  advance  when  the  news  of  peace  arrived.  This  event 
has  startled  the  purchasers,  who  now  look  shy  \  little  reduction  of 
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former  prices  has,  however,  yet  taken  place.  Grain  has  come 
down  much ;  and  it  is  expected  that  prices  will  be  still  lower.  But, 
in  this  county,  markets  are  generally  regulated  by  the  foreign  de- 
mand, seldom  by  the  home  consumption.        ^October  1 5. 

Letter  from  Glasgc^v,  fjtb  October » 

*  The  greatest  part  of  our  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  was 
got  into  the  barn-yards,  about  the  beginning  of  this  month,  in  line 
condition.  The  crop  of  beans  and  peas  is  only  got  all  in  withiii 
these  few  days.  Wheat,  of  which  there  was  an  extra  quantity 
sown  last  year,  has  turned  out  an  abundant  crop,  and  of  very  fine 
quality,  weighing  from  60  to  64  lbs.  Liiilithgow  firlot.  Oats  are 
also  considerably  above  a  fair  average.  A  great  quantity  oi  old 
pasture  ground  being  let  this  season  for  tillage,  at  vcr}  hi^li  rents, 
say  from  lol.  to  16I.  per  acre,  rendered,  in  general,  most  extraor- 
dinary crops,  supposed  from  1 2  to  16  bolls  per  acre  ',  on  which  ac* 
count,  we  may  suppose  the  average  of  the  neighbourhood  not  to  be 
less  than  3  to  1  o  bolls  per  acre,  and  the  quality  good  ;  on  an 
average  turning  out  from  14  to  15  pecks  of  meal  per  boll.  Barley 
is  a  short  crop,  in  quantity ;  the  quality  also  but  poor.  Beans 
and  peas  have  turned  out  a  good  crop,  although  longer  upon  the 
field  than  any  of  the  other.  Potatoes,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
was  planted  this  year,  have  turned  out  very  productive,  and  the 
quality  is,  in  general,  very  good.  Hay,  as  we  mentioned  in  our 
last,  was  but  a  light  crop,  owing  to  the  long  continued  dry  wea- 
ther in  the  beginning  of  Summer  j  but  this  deficiency  is  amply 
made  up  by  an  extraordinary  after  crop,  a  great  part  of  which  has 
been  cut,  and  got  well  winned  :  x\n%  with  the  large  quantity  of 
straw,  will,  no  doubt,  reduce  the  price  con^idc^ably  under  what 
it  has  been  for  this  some  time  past.  What  importations  we  hav^ 
had,  for  these  last  three  months,  have  been  mostly  from  America, 
and  may  be  stated  to  have  been  from  ^0  to  40,oco  bolls  of 
wheat,  and  r.bout  20,oro  barrels  of  wheat-Hour,  besides  rye-flour, 
Indian  corn,  and  Indian-corn  meal.  As  ourmarket  was  but  bare 
at  the  lime  the  importations  commenced,  a  great  part  of  the  flour 
may  be  said  to  be  consumed  ;  rao5t  of  the  Indian  com  and  meal  ^ 
as  also,  about  1 5,000  bolls  of  the  w  heat.  The  flour  sold  from  63s. 
to  35s,  per  barrel ;  the  wheat,  from  63s.  to  4c s.  per  boll.  As 
there  is  still  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  wheat  on  hand,  we  think 
it  will  be  nearly  suflicicnt  to  serve  the  consumpt,  as  a  mixture 
for  the  new,  to  the  ensiung  Spring  ;  by  which  time  we  may  ex- 
pect an  importation  of  Baltic  wheat.  We  have  but  few  old  oat', 
left  on  hand  )  but,  firom  the  abundant  crop,  and  good  quality  of 
the  ne%v,  there  can  be  no  scarcity  of  that  grain  before  the  Spring, 
when  we  may  expect  a  considerable  iraportttion  from  Ireland. 
Annexed,  you  have  the  state  of  our  markets* 
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Present  Prices  of  Grain,  &c,  at  Glasgow. 

to  36s.      p.  boll  of  2  40  lb.  £ngiisl^. 

>  Linlithgow  Standard. 


35^* 

35^' 
30s. 

30s. 

26s. 


Americai)  wheat 
Dantzic     do.     - 
Baltic  red  do.    • 
British  old  do.  - 
Do.      new  do.  - 
Dp.      do.  Barley  -  22s. 
Foreign  old  oats    -   20s. 
British   do.  do.     -    22s. 
Do.       new  do.     -    14s. 
Do.       old  beans  -    20s. 
Do.       do.  grey  peas  2 1  s. 
Do.       do.  white  do.  22s. 
i^mericando.do.do.  25s. 
Oatmeal     -     -     -    15s. 

Peas  and  barley  meal ;  2s. 

Flour  in  bags  -  -  ^^s» 
Sweet  do.  in  barrels  35s. 
Irish  butter  -  -  is. 
Scotch  do.     -     -     -is.  2d. 

Beef 8d. 

Mutton  -  -  -  -  *jd. 
Hay  -----  lod. 
Straw  -----        3d. 


•  •  ,'^OS. 

•  •  35^' 

•  •  35*' 
. .  30s. 

. .  24s. 

. ,  22s. 

. .  248. 

..  i8s. 

. .  26s. 


24s. 
19s, 


Stirling  Measure,  *][ 
per  cent,  above  the 
lanlithgow  standard. 


•  • 


per  boUy  or  is.  to  is.  3d, 
per  peck  retail. 
• .  13s.  4d.  per  boll,  or  lod.  to  lid, 

per  peck  retul. 
. .  60s.         of  2f  cwt. 
. .  37s,         of  196  lib. 
• .    is.  2d.  per  lib.  Tron  weight. 
..    IS.  4d.  per  do.     do.     do. 
.  •    IS.         per  do,     do.     do. 
9d.  per  do.     do.     do. 
. .    IS.        per  stone  do.     do. 
4d.  per  do.     do.     do^ 


IaU^  from  Grangimouti,  17/i  Ocioifr* 

*  The  crop  in  thi;  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
beans,  has  been  all  stacked  in  good  order.  Wheat  is  an  abundant 
crop,  the  quality  in  general  fine  ^  weight,  60  to  63  lib.  per 
firlot.  Oats  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  much  more  productive 
than  those  of  last  year :  the  quality  is  excellent,  weighing  from 
56  to  61  lib.  per  Linlithgow  firlot.  The  crop  of  barley  u  more 
plentiful  than  last  year,  but  short,  perhaps  one  fifth,  of  a  com- 
mon average.  The  quality  is  generally  coarse,  and  £u:  inferior  to 
former  years,  particularly  in  the  low  groimds,  and  where  it  was  late 
sown  :  die  weight  very  various  ^  68  to  75  lib.  per  firlot.  Peas  are 
above  an  average  crop  *,  of  good  quality  ^  and  will  weigh  65  lib.  per 
firlot.  Beans  are  a  very  poor  crop,  not  half  an  average )  middling 
quality  :  where  mixed  with  peas,  better,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  peas.  The  crop  of  potatoes  will  much  exceed,  in  quan- 
tity, any  former  yearns  produce,  as  a  greater  proportion  of  ground 
was  planted  ^  and  the  quality  b  very  fine.  There  are  not  yet  many 
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taken  up.     The  season  has  been  favourable  tor  wheat  soinng : 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  put  down  as  last  year. 

The  supplies  cd  new  grain,  hitherto  brought  to  our  market,  have 
been  small.  When  the  growers  thrash  out  more  freely,  a  decline 
may  be  looked  for  ;  but  they  do  uot  seem  inclined  to  do  scTat  pre* 
icnt.     The  following  are  our  present  prices : 

Wheat,  24s.  to  28s.  1 

Barley,  18s.  to  23s.  J-  per  Linlithgow  bql!. 

Oats,      13s.  to  16s.  J 

Peas  and  beans,  none. 

Oat-meal,  is.  id.  per  peck"! 

Barley- meal,  iod.  J-  in  retail. 

Potatoes,  4^d.  to  jd.  | 

liosS'sLire  ^uarierfy  Report, 

This  district  has  enjoyed  a  furourable  harvest,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  is  safe  in  the  stack-yard  The  long  continued 
drought  served  to  check  the  luxuriant  groitth  of  wheat,  and  saved 
it  horn  lodging  *,  though  the  bulk,  after  all,  was  veiy  great. 
Black,  or  smut,  is  moris  common  than  usual  ^  and,  in  some  in« 
stances,  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained  by  rv//,  which  weak<f 
ened  tlie  plant,  and  prevented  the  grain  from  filling. 

Oats  arc  an  excellent  crop,  and  promise  to  meal  well.  Barley 
is  below  an  average.  Peas  tolerably  bulky,  and  well  podded.  Po^ 
tatoes  good  every  where.  Turnips,  where  a  braird  was  speedilj 
procured,  are  above  medium  'y  but  many  of  them  late^  owing  to 
the  severe  drought  in  Summer.  Prices  for  oatmeal  and  bariey 
set  in  high  y  but  will  now  be  regulated  by  the  market  rates  of 
other  places,  as  we  will  be  able  to  spare  a  considerable  quantity 
for  exportation. 

Cattle,  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  months,  sold  uncom- 
monly high  Hie  demand  was  daily  increasing,  till  the  sound  o£ 
Peace  reached  us ;  which  operated  upon  our  drovers  like  an  elec« 
trical  shock,  and  caused  all  business  in  that  line  to  remain  at  4 
stand. 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  %vriter  of  this  Report  made  •  trial  of 
raising  cibbages  from  old  roots,  as  recommended  by  the  Perthshire 
farmer.  Vol.  i.  p.  386,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  About  the  end 
of  October  18*^0,  half  a  hundred  roots  were  taken  up,  and  planted 
as  directed.  They  stood  the  Winter  well ;  but,  in  the  Spring, 
every  one  of  them  run  to  seed  :  which  corroborates  what  is  said  by 
Mr  A.  S.  page  273.  of  your  last  number.         October  17. 

Letter  from  a  Gentiemon  in  the  neighbourhood  qfPertby  October  29, 

'  The  harvest,  in  this  quarter,  was  all  finished  in  September. 
The  crop,  on  the  whole,  b  a  good  one^  very  high  in  the  coa^arison 
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with  either  of  the  two  preceding  crops.  I  may  rate  tt  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  produce  of  both  these  years  ;  whioh,  indeed,  saji 
little  for  1799  and  1800,  although  the  fact  was  most  feelingly 
known  to  many.  At  same  time,  it  is  my  opinion,  good  as  the 
present  crop  is,  that  crop  1798  was  considerably  better.  Tbc 
different  species  of  grain,  of  this  year's  crop,  I  rate  thus  ■ 

Wheat ^  in  general,  good  in  quality,  (although  some  parcek  Ire 
much  smutted)  ;  the  quantity,  f>er  acre,  a  full  average  crop. 

Oah^  an  excellent  crop,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 

Barley^  rather  under  ordinary  in  qusility,  but  well  got  \  and,  I 
trust,  will  stand  pretty  fair  as  to  quantity  per  acre. 

Peas^  greatly  inferior  to  last  year's.  The  Poiatoe  ^rof^  (not- 
\Nnthstanding  the  number  of  curled  plants)  is  good,  both  in  quan* 
tity  and  quality.  Turnips  have  improved  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine expectation  ^  and  are  still  increasing  in  their  roots.  We 
have  had  two  or  three  mornings  of  hoar  rrost  within  thb  month ; 
but  they  were  always  succeeded  by  rains,  almost  in  the  course  of 
the  following  day,  which  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  the  firost  00 
the  after  grass  *,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  keep  still  in  the  fields, 
for  stock  of  all  sorts. 

Being  now  blessed  with  the  return  of  Peace,  we  may  the  reaiki 
bear  with  declining  prices,  both  of  grain  and  cattle.  No  doubt  the 
good  crop  will  make  up  for  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  tho 
rate  of  grain  *,  however,  should  it  continue  falling,  at  the  pace  it 
has  done  for  some  weeks  past,  it  may  get  under  a  saving  price 
for  the  grower.  The  fall  on  cattle,  so  far  as  I  have  had  access  to 
learn,  has  been  from  ten  to  twe/ve  per  cent  \  however,  had  it  not 
been  the  plenty  of  keep  still  remaining  on  the  fields,  which  ena* 
bles  the  present  holders  to  retain  their  stock  on  hand,  I  should 
have  supposed  prices  must  have  dropped  still  considerably  more* 
Another  thing  may  also  operate  to  prevent  the  depresaon  of  pri- 
ces \  namely,  the  great  numbers  which  were  drawn  off  from  the 
breeding  counties,  for  some  years  past,  and,  too,  at  an  earlier  age 
than  used  to  be  ^  so  that  the  stock  of  bestial  now  remaining  will 
not  be,  as  it  were,  forced  to  market,  by  tempting  prices,  until 
they  arrive  at  full  age. 

The  late  rains  have  retarded  the  sowing  of  wheat  on  the  potatoe 
lands.  Tlie  fallow  fields,  made  in  the  end  of  last  month,  are  ooif 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  green.' 

East  Lothian  Quarterly  Report. 

The  singular  mildness  of  the  weather  during  the  whole  of  August, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  September,  brought  forward  the  late  cropf 
of  grain,  roots,  and  grass,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  permitted 
harvest  work  to  be  executed  with  less  interruption  than  commonly 
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happens  in  this  northern  part  of  the  Island.  It  is  believed,  that ' 
hardly  a  peck  of  grain  was  lost  in  this  district,  by  shaking  winds  \ 
though,  perhaps,  trom  the  ripeness  and  freeness  of  the  ear,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  dropped  in  the  working,  l^he  moderation  of 
the  weather,  however,  occi^oned  much  damage  to  those  who  were 
over  anxious  about  an  early  ingathering,  especially  in  the  articles 
of  barley  and  oats.  In  all  dry  seasons,  the  natural  moisture  of 
the  straw  requires  a  long  exposure  to  the  air  before  it  is  extract- 
ed ',  and  as  little  wind  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  harvest,  the 
ordinary  danger  was  consequently  augmented. 

Though  the  crop  of  this  district  vnXi  prove  vastly  more  produc- 
tive than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  it  cannot  be  estimated  as  ex- 
ceeding an  ordinary  average  \  perhaps,  in  several  respects,  it  will 
prove  below  it.     A  considerable  proportion  of  w*heat  was  either 
mildewed,  blighted,  or  smutted  \  which,  laying  aside  its  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  is  evident  from  the  quality  of  what  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  public  markets.    Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the 
value  of  this  grain  is  very  variable  \  consequently,  prices  will  re- 
main at  a  greater  distance  than  occurs  in  common  seasons.  After 
all,  from  the  extent  of  land  occupied  with  wheat,  a  doubt  is  not 
entertained,  but  that  the  quantity  of  this  yearns  growth  exceeds 
what  has  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  diiitrict,  in  any  one  season. 
Barley  suffered  in  a  proportionable  way  with  wheat,  and  proba- 
bly from  the  same  causes,  viz.  the  rains  rnd  fogs  of  July.  Very  few 
good  samples  of  this  grain  are  to  be  seen^  and,  if  distilling  continues 
to  be  prohibited,  the  disposal  of  it  will  be  a  difficult  business.  Oats 
may  be  considered  as  a  good  crop,  both  in  respect  of  produce  of 
grain,  and  in  return  of  meal  from  the  mill  \  though,  in  the  latter 
case,  we  have  often  experience  a  greater.  The  best  oats  will  yield 
about  a  peck  of  meal  above  com  ;  whereas,  in  very  favourable  years, 
particularly  1796  and  1798,  nine  stone  of  meal  from  a  boll  of  oats 
was  no  uncommon  return.     Peas  and  beans,  though  bulky  in  fod- 
der, will  not  be  productive  in  grain,  notwithstanding  that  the  late 
pods  filled  better  than  could  be  expected. 

Turnips  are  a  variable  crop,  though  astonishingly  improved,  and 
carrying  an  immense  foliage  upon  a  root  generally  smaller  than 
common.  Roota-baga  is  much  inferior  to  what  was  raised  last  year, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  drought  in  June,  and  the  rapid 
growth  which  followed  the  July  runs.  Potatoes  may  be  reckon- 
ed a  good  crop  ;  though,  in  this  district,  they  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  uncommonly  productive.  The  second  crop  of  clover  was 
infinitely  superior  to  any  gained  for  several  years  past. 

The  pasture-lands  have  carried  a  large  growth  of  grass  during 
this  quarter,  %vhich,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  stock  kept, 
remains,  in  a  gr^ at  measure,  to  be  consumed,  fat  cattle  and  sheep 
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are  scarcer  than  ever  remembered  \  nor  mill  this  excite  surprise, 
when  it  is  known,  that  they  have  been  bought  by  the  butcher  as 
fast  as  they  were  ready  for  the  knife.  Prices,  of  course,  have  not 
fallen,  as  customarily  takes  place  at  this  time  of  the  year  ^  and,  if 
other  districts  are  not  better  provided,  there  is  reason  to  presume, 
that  a  great  declension  will  not  take  place  during  the  Winter 
months* 

l!he  grain  market,  since  harvest,  has  been  well  supplied  \  a 
greater  quantity  having  been  thrashed  than  common,  from  the 
need  every  farmer  felt  for  straw  to  cover  his  crop*  Prices  have 
dropped  gradually  \  but  no  opinion  can  be  given  upon  their  future 
rates,  so  long  as  importation  is  continued.  The  wholesale  mer- 
chants are  also  cautious  in  commencing  their  usual  purchases; 
and  little  has  been  done  in  this  way,  except  in  the  article  of  oats. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  is  put  into  the  groimd  \  but 
this  important  operation  has  been  much  retarded*  by  the  recent 
wet  weather.  Several  fields,  soun  at  an  early  period,  are  making 
a  vigorous  appearance.  It  is  believed,  that  less  wheat  will  be 
so^Mi  than  last  year  \  the  quantity  of  dung,  from  the  shortcoming 
of  crop  1800,  being  hardly  one-half  so  large  as  customary  \  and, 
without  a  fuU  supply  of  manure,  it  is  not  reconcileable  widi  pru- 
dence to  extend  the  culture  of  wheat. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  year  1801,  in  every  circumstance,  from 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  to  the  ingathering  of  the  crop,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  two  preceding  years,  and  promises  to  place 
the  agricultural  state  of  this,  and  other  districts,  in  something  like 
a  similar  condition  to  what  formerly  prevailed.         Ocuber  2i. 

We  are  favoured  by  a  gentlemifri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinbmgb, 
with  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  July  6.  iSoi,  from 
his  correspondent  in  Pennsylvania, 

LetUr  from  Tennsylvania. 

*^  I  have  been  looking  over  some  of  your  agricultural  surveys,  and 
find  there  is  a  great  difference  in  that  line  here,  owing  perhaps  to  sdl 
and  climate.  A  bushel  of  seed  to  the  English  acre  is  sufficient  \  and 
the  greatest  produce  is,  from  20  to  25  bushels,  (Winchester,)  but 
more  commonly  from  1 2  to  1 5.  A  good  reaper  cuts  here,  from  an 
icre  to  one  and  an  half  acre  in  the  day,  and  also  binds  and  stooksit 
himself.  This  they  do,  when  they  use  the  large  sickle  j  but,  when 
they  employ  the  scythe,  they  will,  each  man,  cut  down  frtmi  4  to 
6  acres,  while  another  rakes  and  binds  it.  All  the  dme  of  harvest 
i^  here  a  continued  feast,  on  the  best  of  victuals,  mth  not  a  little 
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whisky  besides.  Rye-bread,  which  you  seem  to  despise  in  Scotland, 
has  long  been  iu  genera]  use  here  ^  and  the  millers  are  now  so  ex- 
pert in  manufacturing  this  grain,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  wheat- tlower,  either  as  to  colour  or  taste.  Wheat  is 
scarce,  and  the  demand  for  it  so  great,  that  the  farmers  use  very 
little  of  it  in  their  own  families,  but  send  it  all  away  to  market, 
even  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  100  miles,  by  land- carriage,  in 
waggons,  to  Baltimore  or  other  ports.  A  waggon -load  is  1 2  or 
14  barrels  ^  each  barrel  196  lib.  weight.  There  is  a  vastconsumpt 
of  pork  in  this  country,  and  also  of  beef ,  and  the  demand  for 
coffee  is  astonishing,  particularly  among  the  lower  ranks.^ 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  im  Roxburghshire^  October  17/A. 
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Lean  cattle,  and  cattle  proper  for  the  stake,  are  by  no  means 
plentiful,  and  sheep  are  equally  scarce,  owing  to  the  uncommon 
demand  lately  from  the  south.  The  quantities  carried  southward 
have  been  so  great,  that  I  am  certain  we  will  have  no  vent,  as 
customary  in  preceding  years,  for  any  part  of  our  fat  stock  in  that 
quarter  *,  but  I  don^t  thmk  we  will,  for  some  time,  have  much  to 
spare.  Perhaps,  south  of  Tyne,  there  is  more  stock  upon  the 
pastures  than  was  ever  kno^^Ti  at  thb  period  of  the  year. 

Our  crops  are  bulky,  but  the  grain  cannot  be  estimated  as  of  su- . 
perior  quality  ^  nor  does  the  crop,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  cjc* 
ceed  an  average.  Common  oats  do  not  meal  well.  Barley  is  of 
inferior  quality.  Wheat  is  coarse  and  unequal  in  general.  Beans 
and  peas  appear  unproductive.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wheat  sov^*n,  prior  to  the  rains,  which  looks  well  'y  but  some  of 
the  Summer  fallows  remain  unsown  \  and  the  fields  that  carried 
beans,  peas,  and  clover,  are  still  untouched.  Our  second  crop  of  ■ 
clover  was  very  heavy,  and  the  grazing  fields  are  more  luxuriant 
at  this  day  than  ever  remembered. 

« 

I'umips  have  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  two  last  months, 
and  may  be  deemed  a  good  current  crop.  They  sell,  of  course,  at 
low  prices.  Beef  and  mutton  continue  to  bring  8d.  per  lib.  But- 
ter, which  sold  from  13d.  to  lyd.  per  lib.,  is  now  reduced  to  lod.  ^ 
and  cheese  has  experienced  a  similar  reduction.^^ 

Meams  ^arterly  Report. 

The  effect  of  the  July  rains  was  wonderful  upon  every  one  of 
our  crops.  Oats,  when  the  moist  weather  commenced,  had  a  most 
miserable  appeanince  \  on  thin  soils,  they  scarcely  deserved  the  name 
of  a  crop  *,  but,  except  upon  dry  gravelly  soils,  they  have  proved  a 
crop  of  great  abundance,  perhaps  exceeding  one-fioiurth  of  a  com- 
mon average.   At  the  miUi  the  return  may  be  estimated  as  equal  ta 

meal 
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meal  for  com.     In  cold  upland  places,  the  produce  is  greater  than 
ever  gained. 

Barley  is  also  bulky  ;  but,  in  point  of  quality,  inferior  to  last 
year's  growth.  Upon  the  coast  side,  the  bolls  may  be  something 
like  an  average.  In  the  interior  parts,  from  every  information, 
the  quantity  will  be  one-sixth  more. 

Wheat  is  our  worst  crop,  having  suffered  much  from  smut  and 
mildew.  In  a  few  instances,  the  grain  is  worth  very  little.  Po- 
tatoes are  unusually  good  ^  and  double  the  extent  of  land  wis 
planted  this  year  than  customary. 

Hay  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  scarce  article;  and  most  peo- 
ple were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  prices  would  run  very  high  \ 
yet,  in  looking  over  the  country,  as  many  hay-stacks  are  to  be  seen 
as  usual,  owing  partly  to  the  exuberant  crop  of  after-grass,  which 
many  farmers  cut  and  stacked.  Prices  started  at  is.  j  they  are  now 
at  8d.  to  pd.  per  stone. 

Markets  for  grain  arc  very  unsteady. — ^Wheat  25$.  to  275.  \ 
barley  i8s.  to  22s.  6d.  ;  oatmeal,  18s.  to  208.  Lean  stock  wai 
lately  sold  at  extravagant  prices  \  but,  as  the  demand  is  lesMned, 
ai  redaction  of  10  per  cent  has  taken  place. 

The  reverend  Mr  Findlater^s  observations  upon  the  com  lam 
appear  very  plausible  ;  but  I  would  wish  to  see  something  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  the  clearest  of  all  propositions,  that 
com  w41I  not  be  raised,  unless  the  grower  is  guaranteed  in  a  price 
equal  to  the  amount  of  rent,  labour,  public  burdens,  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  himself  and  family.  Without  laying  any  stress  upon 
rent,  which  perhaps  may  be  artificially  increased  by  com  laws,  the 
rise  in  the  other  articles,  within  these  ten  years,  has  been  so  enor- 
mous, as  to  call  for  some  fresh  regulations  respecting  the  importar 
tion  of  foreign  grain.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  against  the  in- 
crease of  wages  Lnd  taxes  ^  perhaps  both  were  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary ^  but  certainly  fair  play  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  grower 
of  com  at  home,  who  sliould  not  be  exposed  to  loss,  merely  because 
the  glowers  in  other  countries  are  not  loaded  with  such  heavy  bur- 
deiii»— l8/i6  October, 

Berxviclshire  Quarterly  Report* 

Our  harvest  commenced  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  has 
till  within  these  few  days,  been  favoured  with  a  tract  of  fine  mode- 
rate weather,  free  from  rain  of  any  continuance,  but  greatly  defi- 
cient of  that  drying  quality,  so  essential  to  the  preparation  of  com 
f  :  the  stack-yard.  There  has  been  no  damage  sustained  in  the 
field  \  but,  from  the  humid  temperament  of  the  air,  it  required 
more  than  common  attention,  to  avoid  heating  in  the  stack.  Hac- 
rest  was  concluded,  in  the  lower  district,  by  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber: 
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ber :  In  Lammermuir,  there  is  still  a  £ew  oats  to  get  iiu  Reapen 
wages  were  from  is.  6d.  to  2s,  per  day,  with  victuals* 

The  wheat  crop  was  luxuriant,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  discoloured 
hj  mildew ;  and  the  grain  of  Spring  sown  fields,  in  many  cases, 
amall  and  thin.  Barley,  though  a  decent  crop  as  to  bulk,  is  in  ge- 
neral small,  and  of  a  dmgy  colour,  Oats  are  finer  in  quality  than 
either  wheat  or  barley,  and  fiiUy  as  productive.  Peas  are  a  good 
crop.  Beans  were  luxuriant  ^  but  will  not  yield  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk.  The  quantity  of  straw  is  far  beyond  what  appearances 
at  Midsummer  led  us  to  expect  \  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  crop 
of  grain  may  be  considered  as  better  than  an  average  one. 

Pasturage  has  been  very  good  during  the  whole  of  this  quarter  \ 
the  aftermaths  luxuriant  ^  and  young  clovers  every  where  healthy 
and  vigorous.  Potatoes  are  uncommonly  productive.  Turnips  are 
thriving,  and  their  aggregate  weight  will  exceed  that  of  ordinary 
year.  The  progress  of  wheat, sowing  has  been  retarded  by  the 
dashes  of  rain  that  fiiave  fallen  within  these  ten  days  \  what  was 
sown  previous  to  that  period,  had  every  thing  in  its  favour,  and 
has  made  a  fine  braird. 

The  prices  of  lean  stock,  during  this  quarter,  have  exceeded  all 
precedent.  Draught  ewes  have  sold,  currently,  from  30  to  35  per 
cent,  above  last  year's  value.  Since  the  promulgation  of  Peace, 
cattle  have  rather  been  on  the  decline ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Wooler  fair  on  Saturday  last,  the  sheep  market  has  as  yet  expe« 
rienced  no  material  alteration.         October  21. 

Mid- Lothian  Quarterly  Report,  from  Angust  lit  to  October 
.  31st,  inclusive,  i8cx» 

Never,  in  recollection,  has  there  been  a  more  favourable  sea-* 
son,  for  the  ripening  and  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
than  the  present.  The  crop,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
the  weather,  has  been  collected  to  the  homestead,  in  the  very  best 
condition. 

Some  particular  circumstances,  however,  require  to  be  noticed. 
Thus,  wheat,  of  which  the  appearance  at  one  time  was  uncommonly 
flattering,  has  been  affected  with  smufj  to  an  extent  altogether  un- 
precedented y  which,  besides  reducing  the  quantity,  and  hurting  the 
quality  in  a  very  perceptible  degree,  has  occasioned,  and  will  conti- 
nue to  occasion,  no  little  trouble  and  expence  in  washing  it.  This 
disease  has  happened,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  soil  and  situation ; 
and,  in  spite  of  every  previous  preparation  of  the  seed,  by  steeps 
and  pickles,  &c.  which,  in  former  seasons,  were  successful,  as  pre- 
ventatives. If  there  is  any  distinction  at  all  as  to  its  prevalence,  it 
is  between  the  most  early  sown  and  the  latest )  the  first  being  much 
less  alFected  than  the  other;  and  yet^ione  was  very  late  sown  last 

year, 
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year,  as,  from  the  Femarkable  goodness  of  the  season,  the  wheat 
seed  was  much  earlier  finished  than  usual.     The  eur/^  as  formerlf 
noticed,  has  been  very  picvalent  among  the  potatoes;  and,  rf 
course,  the  crop  in  general  has  been  far  from  being  productive; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quality  is,  perhaps  beyond  example, 
excellent.     What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  defect  in  the  potatoc 
^ve  are  not  here  agreed  in;  but  our  remtdy  is  imiversal,  being, 
change  of  seed  every  third  year  as  farthest,  from  the  Muirbmds, 
and  which,  till  now,  was  attended  %vith  success.     This  year,  how- 
ever, nothing  but  the^rj/  year's  change  did  good. 

Oats  and  barley  are  both  good  crops  ;  but  the  bean  crop,  in 
many  places,  did  not  recover  from  the  blasting  efiect  of  the  in- 
tense drought,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  peas  crop,  its 
companion,  is  almost  every  where  excellent. 

Although  turnip  is  not  much  cultivated  in  this  County,  the  crop, 
however,  deserves  notice  this  year,  from  being  so  remarkably  good; 
while  the  unusual  product  of  the  second  crop  of  clover,  in  additioa 
to  a  fresh,  though  not  bulky,  crop  of  straw,  will  insure,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  a  sufficiency  of  'U^nter  provender  for  the  cattle. 

The  operations  for  a  succeeding  crop  are  going  on  vigoroiuly : 
wheat-sowing,  in  particular,  is  getting  forwajd  in  the  very  best 
style  :  so  that,  with  the  recent  return  of  peace,  there  is  at  present 
every  prospect  of  a  continuaticm  of  plenty. 

ArgyUihire  Quarterly  Report* 

From  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  to  the  close  of  the  Harvest,  we 
have  had,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  the  most  ge- 
nial season  ever  remembered  by  the  oldest  men.  The  cropi,  0^ 
course,  are  remarkably  abundant,  especially  those  on  wet  and  flMOJ 
soils  :  their  growth  was  not  checked  by  the  drought  in  the  b^ioi' 
ning  of  Summer,  as  was  the  case  on  some  light  and  dry  grouDds, 
till  they  were  refreshed  by  seasonable  rains  in  the  month  of  Jolji 
The  crop  of  bear  is  the  lightest,  and  does  not,  in  general,  exceed 
that  of  ordinary  years  ;  though  that  of  oats  is  computed  to  be,  st 
an  average,  nearly  one  half  more.  The  increase  of  potatoes,  of 
which  more  than  usual  is  planted,  is  equally  great.  The  piites 
have  accordingly  fallen,  most  rapidly,  to  less  than  pne  half  of  idut 
ihcy  were  in  last  Spring.  Oat-meal  is  now  at  is.  4d.  the  peck  of 
lo  lib.  •,  and  potatoes  at  6d.  the  peck  of  above  50  lib.  The  hi^ 
price  of  whisky  (5d.  the  gill)  will  probably  keep  the  price  of  bof 
higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  other  grain.  Any  of  it  tlttl 
has  been  yet  sold,  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for  at  the 
which  it  may  draw  about  Ne%v-year's  day. 

Whilst  the  price  of  victual  is  thus  fallen,  that  of  cattle  bis  n 
higher  than  was  ever  known. — Cows  from  7I.  to  ol. ;  Weddeis  bam 
IQ6.  to  22s.  Mutton  5d.  ^  Beef  6d.  per  lib.  English.  Butter  13d.; 
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CH^ese  4d.  the  lib«  tron.  Few  herrings  have  been  caught  on  the 
itoasts  of  this  county  dadng  this  season,  in  comparison  of  fonner 
years  ^  and  the  accounts  nrom  the  adventurers  to  the  Northern 
Isles,  are  not  hitherto  very  favourable.  £ut,  upon  the  whole,  we 
have  all  cause  to  join  in  the  general  sentiment  of  joy  aiid  of  gra-^ 
titude  to  a  kind  Providence,  for  the  return  o£  peace  and  plenty  on 
this  remarkable  year.         iJOib  October. 

I/tvernesS'ibire  Quarterly  RepoH. 

.  Our  harvest  was  remarkably  quick,  the  crop  being  all  got  safe 
into  the  stack-yard  befbre  the  end  of  September,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  opening  a  single  sheaf. 

All  along  the  coast,  from  the  severe  early  drought,  the  crop  will 
be  below  an  average  \  but,  in  the  Highland  districts,  it  is  above  it, 
and  the  quality  Uncommonly  fine.  Turnips  are  generally  good,  and 
no  complaint,  as  yet,  of  the  rot  or  burst  among  them.  Little  grain 
of  this  crop  has  hitherto  been  sold,  except  barley.  Prices  from  42s. 
to  45s.  per  bolL  Potatoes  are  productive,  and  sell  from  los.  to  1 28. 
per  boll  of  256  Scottish  pints.  Hay  from  is*  3d.  to  is.  6d.  per  stone* 

This  county  is  so  drained  of .  cattle,  that  I  hardly  imagine  the 
fall  southwards  will  have  any  effect  here  till  the  Spring.  Beef  sells, 
in  Inver;iess,  at  7d.  per  lib  \  mutton  at  5d«  The  wheat  seed  was 
favoured  with  equal  good  weather  as  the  harvest,  and  no  change 
has  yet  taken  place.         October  20. 

Letter  from  Dunheld^  October  22. 

•  I  have  the  pleasure  of  saying,  that  the  crop,  through  Athole, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  is  extraordinary  fine  *,  and  that 
the  harvest  was  complctfcly  finbhed  three  weeks  ago.  The  several 
grains  are  stacked  in  excellent  condition,  and  appear  very  productive. 
Lean  cattle  lately  brought  great  prices,  but  are  now  selling  much 
lower.  Indeed,  the  happy  effects  of  peace  and  plenty  are  conspi- 
cuous, all  kinds  of  provisions  being  declining  in  price  daily.* 

Letter  from  an  extensive  Farmer  in  Dumfries  sbire^  October  22. 

'  We  had  an  early  harvest  in  this  county,  and  every  thing  was 
safely  housed  or  stacked  a  month  ago.  The  oat-crop,  in  the  lower 
diitrict,  was  not  heavy  \  but,  upon  the  colder  lands  in  the  inland 
parts,  was  very  good,  and  full  as  early  as  upon  Solway  Frith. 
Barley  is  not  at  sdl  so  plentiful  as  usual :  Much  of  the  dung  having 
been  allotted  to  the  potatoe  fields,  bccasioned  less  of  that  grain 
to  be  sown.  Potatoes  are  a  gr^^  crop  \  but  I  do  not  expect  any 
sale,  as  both  poor  and  rich  have  them  in  abundance.  I  have 
sown  some  wheat,  which  is  already  covering  the  clod  \  hut  there  is 
not  a  great  quantity  tofrn  ipa  thit  tract.    Any  turnips  that  we  have; 
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are  looking  well  \  nnd  the  second  croip  of  clover  grass,  from  the 
fineness  of  the  weather^  has  been  well  got|  and  much  iacmted 
our  stock  of  hay. 

The  price  of  common  oats,  at  Carlisle,  last  week^  was  2s.  $A, 
per  Winchester  bushel  ^  jjotatoe  oats  3s.  to  38.  4d. }  wheat  9s.; 
barley  58. ;  the  latter  to  be  shipped  for  Liverpool. 

Our  cattle  markets  arc  rather  at  a  stand,  and  prices  mty  be  snp- 
nosed  to  Le  reduced,  at  least,  10  per  cent.  Irish  cattle  have  been 
extensively  imported.  I  sold  a  large  parcel  of  them  in  Brough-hill 
fair  \  where  there  were  plenty  of  customers,  and  great  prices  given. 
We  have  large  droves  of  Galloways  and  Highland  bollocks  Up  in 
Norfolk,  for  St  Faith^s  Market,  which  holdi  this  week  ^  but,  as 
yet,  no  intelligence  is  received  ;  onlv  I  am  infbrmed  that  part  of 
them  were  sold  at  the  show,  bef&rc  the  ^r,  at  good  prices  ^  soRie 
Galloway  heifers  as  high  as  27I.  Sterling ;  and  that  a  toforabk 
market  was  expected  for  the  beasts  in  good  condition. 

Sheep  have  advanced  in  price.  Old,  or  stodt  cwes>  of  the 
Cheviot  breed,  that  were  sold  last  year  from  ps.  to  los.  per 
head,  have  this  season  drawn  2os.  or  3 as.  ^  atid  wool  has  also  iM 
lugh  }  circumstances  much  in  favour  of  the  store  fraiaersi  At 
Dumfries  market,  last  week,  Galloway  cattle  told  Car  about  one 
pound  less  than  formerly,  and  Irish  cattle  about  two  pounds. 
Large  quantities  are  on  the  road  for  Carlisle  market  (  but^  m  my 
opinion,  prices,  in  a  few  weeks,  will  be  as  high  as  eTer,  tht  coun- 
try being  so  full  of  keeping.  At  Wooler  for,  I  purchased  a  IM 
of  ewes,  of  the  Leicester  breed,  at  55s.  per  head  ;  the  market  was 
high,  and  every  sheep  sold.  I  was  also  at  Mr  Culley's,  who  has 
hired  out  many  more  rams  this  year  than  usual ;  some  at  fifty  gia- 
neas  for  the  season  ;  the  common  rate  from  151.  to  lol.  Sach 
fields  of  turnips,  as  he  has,  I  never  saw :  and  thie  after  grass  is 
immense. 

I  would  recommend  to  every  farmer,  who  works  Ub  thtashnng 
machine  with  animals,  to  employ  bullocks  in  prefietence  to  horses. 
I  have  used  them,  with  great  advantage,  (at  two  years  past  ^  and 
gained  a  handsome  profit  upon  them  at  the  end  of  eacii  sealon* 
Thsy  are  steadier  than  horses,  and  not  injured  by  the  labour^ 
which  is  a  weighty  concern  upon  a  large  farm  ;  it  being  well  as- 
certained, that  no  branch  of  work  is  mere  burtfiil  t4»  hofiif  tkan 
drawing  a  threshing  machine.* 


ENGLAND. 

NorfoSk  ^uarterfy  Report. 
We  enjoyed  an  excellent  harvest,  and  experienced  fitdaial 
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choice  condition.  Wheat,  in  particulaf,  is  of  superior  quality^ 
weighing,  upon  an  average,  60  lib^  per  bushel  \  and  as  more  acrei 
Ifrere  sown  than  ever  were  known  before,  the  quantity  produced 
Vrill  double  that  of  last  year.  Rye  is  goOd  also  ;  but  the  cul- 
ture of  this  grain  is  annually  decreasing  in  this  county.  Barley 
is  a  partial  crop  :  Upon  good  soils,  where  it  was  early  sown^  the 
produce  is  abundant,  and  quality  fine  \  but  upon  hot  gravelly  lands 
it  proves  defective,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  \  though,  upon 
the  whole,  we  think  it  will  prove  profitable  to  the  consumera  C)ats 
are  a  great  crop  -,  and  so  are  peas  and  tares.  Rape-seed  is  excel- 
lent, and,  being  remarkably  dry,  will  be  productive  in  oil. 

Our  markets-  started  high,  when  the  new  grain  appeared ;  but  a 
strange  alteration  has  now  taken  place,  and  both  buyers  and  sellers 
appear  panic- struck  by  the  peace,  which  seems  to  have  introduced 
a  new  order  of  things.  Our  current  prices  are— Wheat,  58s.  to 
60s. ;  rye,  42s.  to  44s.  \  barley,  38s.  to  39s. ;  oats,  22s.  to  23s.  > 
white  peas,  50s.  to  52s.  j  grey  do.  408.  to  4IS. ;  tares,  48s.  to 
50s.  *y  beans,  none  yet  at  market  \  rape-seed,  40I.  to  42I.  per  last  > 
fine  flour,  ^$s.  per  sack.'         October  15. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Wales  ^  October  i^* 

^  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  we  have  had  a  continuance  of  favotu'«» 
able  weather,  and  farming  has  gone  on  with  spirit  and  pleasure. 
The  hay,  early  cut,  was  very  light ;  but  owing  to  the  general 
Summer  rains,  the  late  crops  were  most  abundant^  This  circuih'^ 
stance,  joined  to  the  scarcity  of  cattle,  has  caused  hay  to  become 
a  mere  drug  -,  for  the  best  quality  can  be  purchased  at  40s.  peif 
ton,  which  is  less  then  5d.  your  stone. 

The  com  Crops  had  a  good  appearance  from  the  beginning, 
and  kept  in  a  diriving  state  through  the  whole  Summer  monthl. 
Near  the  sea,  harvest  commenced  before  the  conclusion  of  July  \ 
and,  by  the  end  of  August,  it  was  nearly  finished.  We  never 
had  a  finer  harvest;  not  a  nngle  shower  for  five  weeks;  of 
course,  oiu:  grain  is  excellent,  though  thiftre  is  a  general  com- 
|)laint  of  the  prevalence  of  smut  upon  the  wheat,  which  occasions 
clean  samples  for  seed  to  sell  at  high  prices.  Barley  is  a  bulky 
crop  \  and  those  who  have  thrashed,  say  it  yields  well  in  the  bam ; 
but,  firom  the  scarcity  6f  seed,  less  was  sowil  than  customary. 
Oats  are  good,  both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  quality.  As  for 
beans  and  peas,  none  are  yet  thrashed  \  but,  from  the  appearance 
at  harvest,  we  expect  them  to  be  very  productive.  Turnips  are 
good,  where  they  were  sown  in  tinier ;  and  appler  and  pears  are 
very  plentiful.  Prices  of  grain  keep  high.  Wheat,  02s.  to  5^. 
per  quarter,  V^chestet ;  %ne  samples  for  seed,  loBs. ;  barley, 
48s.  to  529k }  oats,  l^t.  to  2&. ;  potatoes,  per  peck  of  40  lib. 
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IS.  6d  *,  butcher-meat,  7d.  to  9d.  per  lib. )  wool,  2Ti.  to  zSs.  per 
stone  of  21  lib. 

Cattle  have  been  on  the  advance  for  several  months,  which  has 
occasioned  this  country  to  be  nearly  drained.  Lean  oxen  from 
the  yoke,  that  will  not  weigh  above  Jor/y  scores  when  fat,  have 
sold  at  2ci.  *,  and  young  heilers  and  steers  much  higher  in  pro- 
portion. If  the  purchasers  are  paid  for  fattening  them,  butcher- 
meat  must  be  immensely  high  next  Spring.  A  change  has,  how* 
ever,  taken  place  within  these  eight  days.  At  CarphiUy  fiair,  last  * 
Thuidday,  not  one  il^nglishman  ppeared  \  and  at  Cardriff,  on  Sa- 
turday, the  whole  pig-drovers  absented  themselves.  The  cause 
of  this  demur  is  attributed  to  the  peace  \  however,  we  have  vtxj 
little  stock  to  dispose  of. 

The  sowing  of  wheat  is  far  advanced,  and  the  early  sown  fields 
look  charmingly.  For  eight  days  past,  we  have  had  showery  wea- 
ther, which  has  wetted  th;:  fallows  ^  but  the  clover  stubbles  arc 
working  well. 

In  the  year  1798,  I  fallowed  a  field  of  seven  acres  of  clay-land, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  was  completely  limed,  the  remunder 
dunged,  and  the  whole  sown  with  wheat.     The  crop  in  1799  was 
equally  good  over  the  whole  ^  and,  after  three  ploughings,  barley, 
with  grass  seeds,  was  sown  in  l8cfo,  which,  from  the  dryness  of 
the  Summer,  was  thin  and  weak.     In  the  month  of  September, 
after  the  barley  was  removed,  the  clover  made  a  vigorous  appear- 
ance, accompanied,  on  the  limed  part^  by  a  thick  braird  of  com,' 
which  I  supposed  to  be  barley  from  seed  shed  at-  harvest  \  but,  to 
my  surprise,  it  stood  the  winter  without  injury,  and  proved  to  be 
wheat.     As  it  got  into  ear  about  the  end  of  May,  I  allowed  two 
acres  to  stand  uncut  till  the  wheat  was  fiilly  ripe ;  upon'  which,  I 
had  a  large  half  crop  of  grain,  and  a  great  bulk  of  clover.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  wheat  among  the  barley  crop  \  and,  on  the 
part  of  the  field  not  limed,  though  the  clover  was  equally  good, 
yet  no  stalks  of  grain  were  to  be  seen.   I  therefore,  sfttribute  the  un- 
common circumstance  of  wheat,  lying  dormant  in  the  ground  for 
•a  season,  notwithstanding  the  ground  was  thrice  ploughed,  entirely 
to  the  effects  of  the  lime  administered  to  the  Summer  fallow.  The 
fact  warrants  this  conclusion  :    And  though  it.  may  be  difficult  to 
support  an  hypothesis  upon  mere  theoretical  priittiples  \  yet,  as  the 
grain  must  have  lain  in  the  ground  for  two  years,  and  none  was 
observed  in   the  unlimed  part,  its  safety  undoubtedly  proceeded 
from  the  lime. 

Lincolnshire  ^drterfy  Report. 

The  several  crops  of  this  county,  upon  a  fair  estimation,  are 
fully  as  good  as  ^vcr  remembered^  and  our  markets  keep  lowering 
very  much.  The  wheats  yield  from  J  to  4  quarters  per  acre,  and 
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will  weigh  63  lib.  per  bushel.  Of  barley,  little  is  thrashed  5  4>ut 
the  return  will  be  from  3  to  5  quarters  per  acre.  OitSj  in  the  fens, 
are  good,  and  will  produce  8  quarters  per  acre  j  upon  the  high 
grounds,  about  6  quarters.  Beans  about  ^  quarters  *,  and  potatoes 
from  700  to  1000  pecks.  Turnips  are  extremely  good.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  prices ;  for  they  vary  so  much,  from  week  to 
week,  that  a  return  of  their  present  rates  can  be  of  no  service  to 
you. 

Sheep  sell  at  exorbitant  prices.  Drape  ewesj  from  40s.  to  55s. 
Shearling  wedders,  from  55s.  to  65s.  Lambs,  34s.  to  44s.  per 
head  ^  the  whole  of  which  are  an  unfattened  kind  of  meat.  Re* 
tail  prices  are  from  7d.  to  Sd^  Whether  or  not  the  calling  in  of 
the  government  contracts  will  lower  the  butcher  market,  a  few 
weeks  will  discover.  If  peace  had  not  been  concluded,  it  is  pro^ 
bable  a  further  advance  vrould  have  taken  place. 

We  have  not  much  wheat  sown  yet,  but  most  people  are  begun. 
I  have  often  suffered  by  early  sowing,  as  the  land  cements,  and,  o£ 
course,  weeds  take  a  stronger  root,  than  when  the  land  is  harrow* 
cd  lirter  in  the  season.         October  18. 

TTori shire  Quarterly  Report m 

Afteh  a  long  period  of  unparalleled  trial  and  distress  to  the  ge« 
neral  mass  of  consumers  in  this  island,  it  must  be  particularly  cheer* 
ing  to  them,  and  to  the  humanity  of  all  orders  of  men,  to  contem- 
plate the  auspicious  tokens  of  peace  and  plenty,  which  may  be  safe* 
ly  announced  in  the  present  autumnal  reports  on  the  state  of  rural 
economy  through  the  country,  with  perhaps  fewer  exceptions  than 
usual.  It  may  also  be  hoped,  that  the  obloquy  cast  on  such  reports, 
by  ignorance  or  inconsideration,  as  if  the  faithful  detail  of  symp- 
toms of  scarcity,  when  actually  existing,  tended  to  increase  dearth, 
will  be  found  unmerited  ,  at  least,  those  who  entertain  such  ideas, 
must  allow  that  the  reports  will  now  have  the  opposite  tendency, 
of  increasing  cheapness,  by  announcing  plenty. 

Wheat  and  barley,  in  general,  have  been  as  well  harvested  as  eve? 
known  *,  yet  some  loss  has  occurred,  from  stacking  too  hastily,  and 
from  want  of  time,  or  neglect  of  thatching,  and  properly  secur- 
ing the  com  from  the  very  heavy  rains  which  ensued.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  late  ripened  oats  has  been  damaged  by 
the  frequent  rains  Beans,  peas,  and  the  second  crop  of  clover, 
have  had  a  very  unfavourable  harvesting  season.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  full  crops )  barley  a  good  average  one ;  and  beans  and  peas  bet- 
ter than  several  years  past.  The  prices  of  all,  except  barley,  are 
much  reduced.  Barley  is  likely  to  be  the  highest,  in  relative 
proportion,  because  less  of  that  grain  was  soivn  than  usual.  Po- 
tatoes are  uncommonly  good  and  abundant,  and  at  the  lowest 
prices  ever  known, 
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There  has  been  too  much  rain  for  the  pasture)  5  byt  the  log,  ps 
after-grass,  and  the  turnips,  on  rich  dry  soils,  are  very  luyurifuit^ 
yet,  the  turnips  have  suffered,  in  a  considers^ble  degree,  from  the 
drought  of  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  depredaUons  of 
the  grub  ^  so  that  they  are  fast  changing  their  healthy  hue,  to  a 
sickly  brown,  or  yellow.  They  are  a  much  better  crop  than  la§t 
year,  but  do  not  sell  at  half  the  price. 

The  Summer  fallows,  on  many  lands,  are  very  foul }  an  insts^ince 
of  shameful  neglect  and  procrastination  9  as  very  good  opportuni- 
ties,  of  completely  dressing  them,  were  repeatedly  afibrded  during 
the  course  of  the  Summer.  Some  of  these  fallows  have  been  sowii 
with  wheat :  the  stiffer  soils  are  wet,  and  $eed-work  is  gtoimOj 
in  a  backward  state. 

Our  live  stock,  of  all  sorts,  has  experienced  a  very  suddcyi  de- 
pression, in  consequence  of  the  peace.  Before  that  welcome  event* 
there  was  every  appearance  of  scarcity  ^  whether  they  will  recoyer 
their  late  very  high  prices,  a  little  time  will  determine*  J^  thcK 
articles  are  always  affected,  more  or  less,  by  stoppages  of  contf  «ct|| 
&c.,  (wliich,  of  course,  are  only  temporary,)  and  as  tber^  is  obvi- 
ously more  feed  than  stock,  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that 
the  demand  for  butcher-meat  may  eventually  prove  fully  adequate 
to  any  supply  that  can  be  within  reach  of  the  country  for  some 
time  to  come  ^  more  especially,  if  the  industry  of  the  lower  rvnks 
should  be  encouraged  by  tolerable  prices  of  labour,  and  cheapnett 
of  grain*  Fat  cattle  have  fallen  in  price,  but  not  matexially.  Tlve 
rot  in  sheep  is  much  dreaded*         October  i8* 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Report* 

FnoM  the  20th  July  to  the  9th  October,  the  weather  Hm  bea| 
uncommonly  fine  and  favourable  for  harvesting  both  hay  and  com 
crops  y  the  two  last  days  of  Julyi  and  the  first  of  August,  with  % 
few  days  in  September,  being  the  only  moist  or  wet  days  that  have 
happened,  and  which  were  so  moderate,  as  only  to  interrupt  tho 
farmer's  progress,  but  did  not  in  the  least  injure  the  crops.  There 
are  a  few  instances  of  oats  being  brought  in  too  hastily,  and  heat- 
ed 'y  but,  in  general,  the  white  com  has  been  got  dry,  and  in  good 
condition,  as  were  also  a  great  part  of  the  beans  and  peas.  A  few 
beans  are  yet  out,  which  will  probably  be  injured  by  the  raiof  of 
last  week,  which  still  continue. 

Wheat  had  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  abundant  crop  \  but 

it  received  considerable  injury  by  the  wet  close  weather,  irook  the 

beginning  to  the  middle  of  July,  a  great  number  of  grainf  being 

shrunk,  and  not  so  perfect,  plump,  and  bright  as  they  ought  tobe  } 

'vhich  is  piobably  owing  to  the  straw  turning  cankered  or  nuted* 

nter  the  close  wet  weather,  and  also  a  kind  of  mildew  that  afiected 


the  ears.  On  some  light  soils,  there  was  slso  a  good  deal  of  Smut- 
ted wheat,  which,  on  pulling  up  several  of  the  stems,  proved  4/1V- 
eojeet  at  the  root  \  a  circumstance  I  do  not  recollect  having  ob- 
served in  smutted  stems  of  wheat  belbre. 

Barley  is  the  most  general  good  crop  throughout  this  dlstrict| 
and  mostly  well  harvested  \  but  the  grain  appears  not  so  fine  as 
we  commonly  have  it. 

OatSy  upon  dry  soils,  were  injured  by  the  drought,  and  on  such 
are  a  light  crop  *,  but  upon  the  moister  lands,  and  moory  situa- 
tions, this  defect  is  amply  compensated. 

Peat  anil  Beans ^  after  the  rains  in  July,  run  so  much  to  straw, 
that  they  had  every  appearance  of  being  very  unproductive  ;  but 
the  fine  dry  weather,  in  August  and  September,  caused  them  to 
fill  much  better  than  was  expected  \  and,  on  the  wholei  I  hope 
they  will  turn  out  a  medium  crop. 

Potatoes  were  thought  to  be  greatly  injured  by  the  frost  in 
June  5  but  it  has  turned  out  quite  otherwise,  as  they  were  nevct 
knovMi  more  abundant,  and  of  a  better  quality. 

Turnips  are,  in  general,  good  \  on  some  very  dry  lands,  they 
were  beginnin;;  to  mildew,  but  the  late  rains  ^ill  prevept  its  in- 
crease. 

In  travelling  through  the  country,  the  stack-yards  appear  all 
well  filled,  and  the  crop  above  an  average  one  \  from  which  we 
may  hope,  the  price  of  gr^n  will  once  more  come  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

Live  stock  has  been  increasing  in  price  from  week  to  week  ^  but 
the  news  of  peace  seems  to  have  checked  its  progress,  and  turned 
the  tide,  as  prices  have  lowered  a  little  since,  though  not  much. 
At  Whittingham  and  St  Ninian's  fairs,  lean  cattle  were  sold  at  such 
prices,  that,  if  they  had  been  killed  immediately,  would  have  come 
to  I  OS.  per  stogie  (of  14  lib.)  sink  5  v>-hile  f\t  cattle  could  not  be 
sold  for  9s.  Draft  ewes,  of  the  long-wooled  kind,  which,  when 
fattened  on  turnips,  will  not  weigh  more  than  18  lib.  a  quarter, 
ucrc  sold  for  44s.  and  46.  a  piece  j  and  shearling  wethers,  that 
will  not  weigh  above  20  lib.  a  quarter,  when  fattened  on  turnips, 
have  been  sold  for  52s.  Pigs,  two  months  old,  at  20s.  At  what 
price  must  butcher's  meat  be  sold,  next  Summer,  to  repay  the 
feeders  ?  At  Wooler  fair  yesterday,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
prices  of  cattle  wtre  not  reduced.         iSt/j  Octol/cr, 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  N\rfoih,  October  1 8. 

^  After  the  finest  and  most  forward  harvest  almost  ever  known* 
it  appears  a  general  sentiment  among  the  first  farmers,  that  wheat 
is  a  much  more  productive  crop,  and  of  far  better  quality,  than  last 
year  :  that  peas,  of  which  I  need  not  say  many  are  here  grown, 
4re  much  better  podded  \  and  oats  better  corned  :  but  barley,  the 
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esscniial,  tlie  staple  article  of  this  country,  is  by  no  nieans  eithei' 
80  productive  a  crop,  or  so  fine  in  quality,  as  it  was  last  year, 
V  I'.crc  well  harvested.  Turnips,  a  fair  average  crop,  only  appear- 
ing to  tend  too  much  towards  a  mildew.  Grasses,  never  better 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I'he  puces  of  fat  stock,  being  here  invariably  ruled  by  Smith- 
field  market,  to  which  every  superabundanpe  is  always  regularly 
sent,  I  think  needless  to  quote  thetn  ^  and  I  feel  it  out  of  my  pow- 
er to  ^ive  correct  inibrmation  relative  to  the  market  fqr  lean  cat- 
tle, until  the  termination  of  St  Faitb^s  fair,  hel(l  at  Norwich  the 
whole  of  next  week  \  the  state  of  prices  there  generally  ruling  the 
county  for  the  follov.ing  Winter.  The  common  expectatioo, 
however,  is,  that  peace  n«ust  have  its  effect  in  lowering  prices  con- 
^derably. 

The  South  Dov^n  breed  of  s])eep  is  very  rapidly  making  its  way 
here,  in  preference  to  tlie  Leicester,  and  promising  soon  the  total 
extinction  of  the  horned  Norfolk  greyhounds,  so  long  a  disgrace 
to  the  county.  As  for  cattle,  j'oi/r  Fiftsbire^  and  otbfr  ScotSy  aril 
aii  the  ra^.'* 

Letter  from  Ripon,  (JTirksbire)^  October  19. 

^  I  perused  your  last  Number  vath  pleasure  j  ^nd  hope  the  work 
will  be  attended  v  ith  benefit  to  the  cause  of  Agriculture.     The 
remarks  of  a  gentleman,  who  writes  you   from  the  vicinity  of 
Ltlinbu.-f^lj,  p^'.ge  354,  respecting  the  turnips  grown  here,  are  not 
altogether  con  ect.     He  says,  we  cultivate  them  according  to  the 
broadcast  fashion  j  but,  In  justice  to  this  neighbourhood,  you  wlj 
permit  me  to  say,  that,  in  this  assertion,  he  is  greatly  mktaken  : 
AH  the  lun.ir ,  winch  he  could  see  near  Ripon,  with  hardly  one 
exception,  arc  .'  nv.  n  by  a  drill  machine,  fixed  to  the  plough,  which 
^ws  the  seed  ^i:  the  ijme  the  land  is  ploughed,  at  th^  rate  of  from 
hall  a  pcjund  to  a  pound  per  English  acre,  at  the  plieasure  of  the 
farmer  *,  utid,   as  the  sctd  is  depurited  in  the  ground  when  the 
moi£>ture  is  f.c-^h,  a  braird  cijn  thereby  be  obtained  in  the  driest 
season  *,  a  cir'  iinistance  ol'teii  diflicult  to  be  procured  in  the  broad- 
cast way.     11 1  is  mode  of  sowing  turnips  is  now  become  general 
throii;;h  YoiiN-nlre.  And,  as  the  interval  is  about  1 2  inches,  hand- 
hoeing  mny  be  tlven,  so  often  as  circumstances  r^uire.     If  your 
correspondent  i^.;id  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  fields, he  would 
at  cnce  have  betn  convinced,  that  they  were  not  sown  broadcast  ; 
though,  1  ackno\^lcJ^^,  that,  in  riding  the  road, 'a  person  is  easily 
deceived  *,  and,  If  he  was  here  now,  he  would  be  satisfied,  that  we 
are  not  inferior,  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  to  the  fanners  of  any 
country  whatever. 

Ilie  weather,  in  harvest,  was  very  good ;  but  the  sowing  of 
i\-heat  has  lately  been  much  obstructed,  by  heavy  rains.  The 
luautity  of  potatoes  is  i.nmenbe  ^s^\\i  us  this  season.' 
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Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  London^  October  flo/ifr. 

Having  made  the  most  particular  inquiries  among  fieurmers  and 
,ers  for  some  time  past,  I  am  enabled  to  aay,  that  the  crop,  in 
:  counties  adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  good 
that  of  1798,  especially  in  the  articles  of  wheat  and  oats.  The 
it  new  wheat  will  weigh  horn  60  to  63  lib.  per  biuhd  ^  barlej 
to  52  lib.  'y  oats  38  to  43  lib.  From  contrary  winds,  and  itonn^ 
ather,  yire  had  few  arrivals  last  vpck^  and,  in  consequence,  a 
»rt  supply  of  new  grain  appeared  at  market,  which  caused  an 
^ance  upon  wheat  ^  but,  upon  ^be  whole,  sp  £ur  as  the  season  has 
le,  Marklane  has  been  well  supplied,  ^nd  the  county  markets 
£s$ex  and  IVCddlesex,  for  Sfcveral  weeks,  have  been  very  fulL 
.  Uxbridge  market,  where  the  grain  is  pitched  in  bulk,  as  at 
ddington,  there  were  two  thousand  quarters  of  wheat  pitsented 
the  week  before  last.  .The  chief  Quantity  of  new  oats  yet  of- 
ed  for  sale  in  Marklane,  has  been  from  Scotland,  and  some  of 
:m  were  very  fine*  New  barley  is  good  in  quality,  and  has  sold 
reduced  prices  for  two  weeks  past.  New  peas  and  beans  are  also 
y  fine,  but  rather  soft,  and  come  slowly  to  market.  Smithfield 
I  been  pretty  well  supplied  with  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  prices 
re  felt  little  alteration  in  consequence  of  peace  beii^g  iettled| 
kugh  a  fall  is  expected.     Good  ftheep  are  a  scarce'  article. 

Present  State  of  the  Markets. 

« 

New  English  wheat         -         568.  to  6js.fi,  quarter. 
Barley  -  .  .         32s.  to  43s.    /.  do. 

Feed  oats  .  ^  •  2as.  to  26s*  fi.  do. 
Poland  do.  •  •  •  3cs.  to  36s.  p.  do. 
Ymt>  old  Essex  do.         -  381^  ta  -40s.     /.  do. 

New  tick  beans        •        •      38s.  to  40s.     p.  doi. 
Small  do.         ...      428.  to  44s.     p.  do* 
New  hog  peas         •         •>         42s.  to  46s.     /.  do^ 
line  pale  malt         •         •         6os.  to  72s.     /.  do. 
Household  flouf        -        -      60s.  to  65s.     p.  sack. 
Potatoes,  from         -         -        50s.  to  60s.     p»  ton. 
Beef,  wholesfile    -   4s.  6dk  to  cs  4d./.  stone  of  8  libf 
Mutton,  do.       -       4s.  to  5s.  &1.       ^.    do. 
Retail  prices  of  both,  from  8d>  to  pid.  /•  lib. 
Hay,  4I.  to  jl.  J8./,  bad/ 
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Dup,  ^  August  4di,  at;  Ai41etbep9  nnir  £11«5,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  Jphn  Qamanp^  formerly  &n|ier  at  Cain»- 
l^wn,  in  the  Mev^s. 

At  R«dboum,  Lincolnshire,  Mr  Tspiciis  SaxaLOOKy  an  cau- 
pent  isawacv  and  grazier. 

Qn  his  return  hopie  from  Stockwith  fair,  Mr  R.  Claxj^ 
farmer  at  Butterwick,  ne^r  Gainsboroueh.  He  was  robbed  and 
murdered  upon  the  road,  ^4  his  body  thrown  into  the  rirer. 

Mr  Locke  of  KempseVs  near  Worcester.  He  went  out  in  the 
moiling  tq  CQUfse  ii)  pc'f^pct  healtbi  and  suddenly  dropped  down 
4c^in  the  field. 

At  Landpprt,  near  Lewes,  Mr  J,  Touai.E,  %  cyipitiil  £unner, 
9sa4  to  be  worth  bctwci^n  2  and  30Q,oooL 


— "— ^^ 


NOTE9  TO  COMI^ESFONDSNTS. 

Our  best  thanks  are  oflSered  to  the  learned  GentleniaD,  vtho  has 
obligingly  sent  us  a  comprehensive  Review  of  the  MufrL^ibuui 
jigricuitural  Survey*  That  survey  has  alwayt  been  valued^  by 
impartial  people,  as  a  first-rate  performance  ;  and  wc  judge,  that 
the  review  given  of  itt  will  rank  equally  high  in  the  scale  of  pub- 
lic estimation.  Tins  we  reserve  for  next  volume,  as  there  will  be 
a  necesftty  of  djividing  it,  in  order  that  the  usual  variety  may  be 
presented. 

It  having  been  suggested  by  several  of  our  correspondents,  that 
the  Com  Laws  required  amrndment,  we  embrace  this  opportunity 
of  acquuntii)g  them,  that,  in  the  next  Number,  will  be  given 
strictures  upon  that  important  branch  of  police,  by  a  Genthnaan 
who  has  attentively  considered  and  investigated  the  subject. 

The  Extract  T^  promised  in  our  last,  from  ;in  Essay ^  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture^  upon  tbf  question  of  breaking  up  Grass  Land^ 
are  necessarily  delayed,  the  essay  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board. 

The  Reports  for  Caithness,  Tvreedale,  Lanark,  and  several  ar-r 
licles  of  Intelligence,  we're  too  late  of  coming'  to  hand. 

Nq«  IX.  will  be  published  on  Monday,  February  i. 


INDEX 


TO 


THE  SECOND  VO]LXJME. 


J%.B£RD££N,  f^rcat  agricaltpral  in- 
dustry in  the  vicinity  of,  ptge  it^ 

Abftract  of  the  fyftem  of  agriculture 
on  his  Majefty*s  f^nns,  i4l-Tof  % 
fpeech  fuppofed  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  a  private  fociety  oo  tbe 
improvement  of  ivafte  lapds^  429, 

435* 
Agricultural  intelligence,  Si,  86,  ao6, 

ac8,  340,  342,  454.-agriculturil 

ftrictures,  39. 

Agriculture,  general  view  of.  in  A.r- 
gyleftiirc,  171,173— how  the  exej> 
tioDS  of  the  legiflaturc  oijigbt  to  ^ 
dire^cd  with  regard  to  it,  207. 

Agricultural  fcience  (cauTes  yrhich  tew 
tard  it,  387,  395)— misfortune  pf 
feparating  the  |irt  9.nd  the  fcience, 
387 — flow  progrcAj  oiyiqg  Iff  tl>c 
difficulty  of  making  cxperinpntt 
with  precifion,  388^inaccurate  de- 
finitions of  the  ^enns  employed, 
389^expediency  of  ^  t^ble  Qf  ibiU 
chemically  affanged,  389— the 
principal  divifions  of  fuch  •  (a]b|e 
aticrmptcd,  390,  ^-^r  Plan  of  v- 
ran^ing  inforipMion  i^,  49a,  393« 

^rgyle(hire,  review  pf  Or  Smiu^iUif- 
vey  of,  170,  183— abjedl  ap4  Jc- 
prciTed  ftate  of  its^enantfy,  |7X~- 
valuation  of  tithes,  I74^ftat(  ^itt 
hufbandry,  i75^w0pdSt  17^^ 
breed  of  cattle,  iSi-r-frecp.  iht^ 
obflacles  to  iroproycQienty  183. 

B 

JBakers  (Edinburgh),  amount  of  floor 
uled  by  them,  p.  134* 

Bee-hives  (dioptrical),,  ho^  aoa- 
flrudled,  48. 

^ordlcy^s  American  HuQ^andry  r(. 
viewed,  311 — his  account  of  rota- 
tion in  crop^,  31a — American  oM 
VouH 


i^^itB* 


courfe,  iJi.r*ffriP  y>rd  «pd  office** 
51  X'r-]Lre«4iii| flpw  for  wp,  3I4-* 
foiling,  ib. —American  fannci]$  ,ys 
r-treadipg  wbe»t,  3l7-^foUt  td 
ve»l,  bceC^c.  ZP9t  ^?l-!rplQ«g})Sf 

Bread-qofQ,  (e&im»t«  Qf  th«  ^UU^itf 
required  tofupplpr  tJM:  inh»bit«ntt 
of  Great  Britain,  131-— Btown. 
bread  adl,  why  mpealed,  fto;. 

3iir4e|i9  inipafcd  on  tcmu»ta  |ijr  Un4» 
holders  condeomi^,  ^4* 

C 

Cables  vUchrettjwl  t|^  pn»|i»is  pf 
a^^turftl  (cieoce,  «m  luptt  ^r 

C%bb»ges  yod  PpeP  Wf  t^aej7  hpiv 
t9  prevent  numiog  t«  (ec4,)  %j^m 

Carro  s,  (on  the  culture  pf,)  sp. 

Cattlet  (whether  Urge  or  imtll)  moft 
profitable,  383. 

Ck>mpaf  ifpn  between  Urge  «o4  iintll 
fanps,  308,  3^0, 

Com  laws,  extra^ed  from  thp  Rev. 
.  fdt  f'luil^ttx^*  Survey  of  Tveed* 
dale,  33*,  339-  ,    ^    .      .' 

GqA  ud  P<pfi<  p»lcu|at^  pf  QU^nng 
aoo  acres  in  Ne^  HaonpA^^,  pe^r 
the  town  of  Dartmout)i,  i6m(|  |  iov- 
defcriptioo  of  that  towafh^,  ^04^* 
accounts  of  clearing  7  acres  upUod* 
tad  14  acres  of  th«  famOf  10  apd 
5  acres  ipterralp  lapd,  ntf^M  that 
tpwi?!  iBcittdiPg  ch|ir^s  «f  (b^r* 
lug,  o(c,a95, 301. 

Climate  of  Argylefliire. 

Crop,  (great  deficiency  of,  1799)  re- 
marked, 136— gfveral  cauCe  of  thp 
fraKity,/t^«». 

Communications  gQ  AlMslrit^  J^gf- 
bandry,  164,  $94 

Ci»|tiv»tipp  nblc,  (reviiiw  pfa  Ici^ 
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J>carthi  the  nntnral  means  of  produ- 
cing diminution  of  confumpt,  fo  as 
to  prevent  famine,  p.  14. 

I>efcnption  of  the  date  of  agriculture 
in  different  pAFts  of  tke  north  of 
Scotland.  See  Sketch  of  a  Tour, 
&c. 

t>rainiog,  (Mr  JohnftoneV  fkill  in,) 
letter  conceroing.  414* 

Drill  barro.tv,  (def  liption  of,)  im- 
'  proved,  with  a  figure,  161. 

Drilling  of  turnips,  (the  double  turnip 
plough,)  54 

DifadvuntagM  that  attend  want  of 
leafes  and  fmall  capital,  %l:z,  265 
(See  alfo  the  articles  Leafci  and 
Monopoly,  or  Foreflalling.) 

Dung,  (on  lime  &€.J  160. 


Experiments  on  cleaning  ground  in 
America,  near  Dartmouth. 

Extra^s  from  accounts  prefented  to 
the  Houfe  refpedlin^  corn,  flour, 
provifions,  &c.  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, 1 8th  November,  i8co,  p.  3x6, 
351— from  letters  of  correfpon- 
dence,  fee  the  four  parts  of  agri- 
cultural iotelligence,  at  the  end  of 
each  number. 


Fallowing,  (remarks  on)  p.  147. 
Farms — letters  on  farm  management 

'near  JLondon,  40,  46 
Farmer    (Welch,)    on    working  of 

oxen,  47 
Feal  and  divot,  &c.  (proceedings  of 

the  conntf  of  Caithnefs  refpe^ing 

the  cafting  of,)  4* 
Fiars  of  grain  in  Scotland,  crop  iSo9, 

244- 
Fold  ing  fliecp,  (extraA  of  Mr  Ell- 
man  s  letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair  on  the 
fubjeft  of,)  371— with  further 
communications  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, ib. 


Ooofeberry   caterpillar,  (receipt   for 

deftroyinjr,)  p-  144' 
Crubs  and  caterpillars,  on  the  differ- 
■  rent  kinds  of,  3^4—?'' ''"  wiicrc 
the  grub  dcfcribcd  in  No,  iy.  vol.  f. 


is  met  with,  ib.— ^ mbt  in  drj  foils, 
with  a  drawing  of  their  grub,  aure- 
lia,  and  moth  ftates,  364— times  of 
its  different  ftates,  how  and  in  what 
Oate  >>e(l  deftroyed,  365 — method 
of  applying  lime  to  deftroy  it,  366 
*— the  different  kinds  of  caterpillar 
in  their  three  dates  of  caterpillar, 
aureliae,  and  butter  fly  j  ib.  when 
their  eg^s  are  depofited,and  where 
their  lureliae  preferved,  364— -ap« 
plication  of  powdered  limeftooe,  ib. 
—the  green  caterpilUr,  368-<-.the 
goofeberry  c%terpiUar,  36(>.— Stick- 
ney's  obfervations  00,  449, 454. 
H 
Haugh  frauds  (on  the  means  of  am- 

Sroying)  deflned,  p.  lOO — r«ivige  of 
reams  on,  ib.-Tho«  todircd  the 
watr-  r  off*,  xx^-flrcightlng  of ri vera, 
xai*  flcetch  of  drains  for  this  |»ur« 
pofe,  113— method!  of  confining 
rivers,  1x5. 

Head  Lands,  on  the  nuking  of  conu 
po«t8  on,  %r%. 

Hints  of  management  tending  to  ab* 
viate  the  efli^  of  firtcre  drought, 

417. 

Horfes,  on  the  expence  of  thefc  for 
farm-labour  compared  with  pfcn, 
1 9  7— impolicy    of    taxing   fiifn 
horfes  at  this  period,  907. 

Hoibandry,  (^oory  on  li^}  66* 


Improvement  of  Agricnltnre,  ai  m 
icience  and  art— Uie  ohfiaclet  of 
'  fmall  capital,  Aiort  or  no  teafin^ 
fervitudes,  reftriAive  covenantfi, 
tythes,  particnlar  taxo,  fionU  farm*, 
uneoligntened  praAice,  or  naicre 
theory,  &c*  &c.  mentioned,  /^w. 

Interest  (on  the  policy  of  fixinjF  a  le- 
gal rate  of)  from  Mr  Finauter*a 
M.  S.  p.  337,  339. 

Interference  of  Government  with  the 
public  market  of  grain  confidered, 
33-^enecally  intficdaal,  34— • 
when  ufcful,  35. 

K 

Kent  (Mr)— his  abftraft  of  bnn« 
management  at  Windfor  park,  57 
— ftridurct  on  his  minagcmeni^ 

V'  57. 
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laws  (on  corn)  from  Mr  FindUter's 
MS. — views  of  different  interclU 
with  rcfpcd  to  thcfe,  p.  3  31 — ^me- 
thods  taken  to  regulate  ttie  price  of 
grain  by  ttatutev,  333— ^intention 
of  forming;  a  medium  price,  334-* 
forced  importation  confidered,  ib. 
•—precarious  (late  of  the  com  mar- 
l^ct,  33  c — Mr  Howlett's  opinions 
on  that  lubjcA,  336,  337. 

JLcafes  (choughu  00)  11,  1 3  -rarely 
granted  in  Lincolnlhtre,  71 — re- 
view of  a  leafe,  and  cidtivation 
table,  199. 

JLeading  article  of  agricultural  iatel- 
ligence,83,86,  206,  208,  34J,  342, 

454. 

Letter  addrefled  to  the  heritors  of  the 
county  of  Caithnels,  5— extracts  of 
letters  from  various  correspondents 
and  others,  ^^i^iW. 

Lime,  query  how  to  ufe  this  manure, 
67— rcqueft  to  obtain  an  account  of 
the  beft  experiments  on,  i6i-<exten' 
live  account  of  the  ufe  of  it,in  the  ar- 
ticle on  manures,  301,308— on  lim. 
ing  heavily, J07  -obfccvationson  the 
life  of,  407,  410 — ufe  of  lime,  and 
ttianagement  ot  dung,  4I0,  41 1. 

M 

Macdougal,  (Mr  Junes)  his  method 
of  cleaning  turnips  p.  52. 

Meafures— 'uotc  of  various  meafures 
for  improvement  of  Cairhnefs,  395. 

Memorial    (Profeffor  Walker's)   re- 

-     fpeding  the  price  of  grain  review- 
ed, 184. 

Manure,  means  of  incrcafing  the 
quantity  of,  301. 

Method  of  preparing  cheefe  in  the 
Lodefan,  Parmefan  cheefe.  3*5  — 
^f  clearing  new  land,  a>i  ufcd  in 
New  Hampihire,  164,  165— <alcu 
lation  of  the  coft  and  profit  of  clear- 
ing 200  acres,  166,  169. 

Monopoly  and  foreflalling,  (on  the 
tffc&.$  of)  from  Mr  Findilater*s 
MS.  report  of  1'weedale,  20,  30. 
—how  thefe  are  affeded  by  den- 
cicncy  or  redundancy  of  io^itai  pof. 
feffed  by  the  farmer,  20,  22  re- 
medy by  preferving  grain,  23— 
chimerical  fancies  of  tbie  people  on 
this  fubjed,  ij— monopoly  of  graio 


impoffible,  'a6-a»foreftalling  fliewa 
to  be  lawful  and  hariiilcfs,  aS-^ 
caufes  of  rife  or  £aU  in  prices,  31— 
remarks  on  interference  of  govern- 
ment,  33— fixing  of  the  wutximm 
price,  34, 

N 

Note  of  various  meafures  calculated 
Ak  ^  improvement  of  the  coantjr 
of  Caithnels,  carrying  on  Ann« 
180X,  p.  39J,  399? 

N6tes  to  corrcfpondents,  117,  2459 

362,  A^A* 

O 

Obituary,  p.  ii7f  a4^,484. 

Obfervations  on  the  means  of  im- 
proving haugh  lands,  119— on  the 
different  kind  of  grubs  and  cater- 
pillars, 363,  370-^00  -  the  life  of 
lime  407,  410— on  the  cultivation 
of  poutoes,  41 2, 413.— on  the  grub- 
worm,  454- 

Obftacles  to  the  cnltivation  of  wafle 

lands,  and  the  means  of  renfoviog 
them,  399, 407-«tefped  of  Govem- 

.  ment  tor  property  of  individuals^ 
400-— bigotry  of  the  conunon  people 
to  old  uuges,  and  jealoufy  with  re- 

.  ^d  to  their  right  in  conimoo  lands, 
lb  ^the  difficulty  of  adjufUng  the 
tithes  and  the  claims  of  proprietors^ 
Aoi— cultivation  by  run-rig,  402— 
flaying  or  paring,  403-^n tailing, 
ib  — fervituides,  404— thirlage,  405 

,  — propofal  of  premiums  to  cuitivat* 
waifte  lands,  40  5, 407. 
Oxen,    (on   working  of)    46— Jiow 
yoked,  ib. — fed  and  ufed  at  Wind- 
sor Paik^  lb. 


Parmesan    cheeie,    how    pfepared* 

P-3i5- 
Paftures,  (hiou  as  to  the  advantage^ 

of  old)  and  00  the  converfioo  of 
grafs  lands  into  tillage,  by  Sir  !• 
Sinclair,  253— I.  Advantages  of  oil 
paftures— II.  Defaiptions  of  perpe- 
tual grafii  land",  254 — Ill.pbfUcln 
to  the  converfion  of  old  pastures 
into  tillage,  ib. — IV.  Preparation  of 
the  foil,  255— y.  Courie  of  crops, 
ib  ^VI.  Management  during  roca- 
tion-— VIU  Mode  of  laying  down  to 
grafs— VIIL  Incrcafe  of  rent— IX. 
Cooditipniof  liberty  of  ploughii 
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I>carthi  thf  r..if '.iral  means  of  produ- 
cing diminution  of  confumpt,  fo  a« 
to  prevent  tamine,  p.  14. 

Scfcription  or  the  date  of  agriculture 
in  different  pAFts  of  tke  north  of 
Scotland.  See  Sketch  of  a  Tour, 
&c. 

Draining,  (Mr  JohnftgneV  fkill  in,) 
letter  concerning.  414* 

Drill  barro^^,  (def  ^iption  of,)  im- 
'  proved,  with  a  fiiiUre,  161. 

Drilling  of  turnips,  (the  double  turnip 
plough,)  54 

Difad vantages  that  attend  want  of 
leafei  nnd  fmall  capital,  ftira,  165 
(See   alfo  the   articles  Leafct  and 
Monopoly,  or  Foreftaliing.) 

Dung,  (on  Ume  &c.J  160. 


Experiments  on  cleaning  ground  in 
America,  near  Dartmouth. 

Extra^s  from  accounts  prefented  to 
the  Houfe  refpedling  com,  flour, 
provifions,  &c.  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, i8th  NoTember,  i8co,  p.  3zf>, 
35i<— from  letters  of  correfpon- 
dence,  fee  the  four  parts  of  agri- 
cultural iotelligencei  at  the  end  of 
each  number. 


Fallowing,  (remarks  on)  p.  ¥47. 
Farms — letters  on  farm  management 

near  London,  40,  46 
Farmer    (Welch,)    on    working  of 

oxen,  47 
Feal  and  divot,  &c.  (proceedings  of 

the  county  of  Caithnefs  refpe^ing 

the  cafting  of,)  4* 
Piars  of  grain  in  Scotland,  crop  iSo^, 

244- 
Folding  (beep,  (extraft  of  Mr  Ell- 
man's  letter  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair  on  the 
fubjedl  of,)  371— with  further 
rommunicaiions  by  the  latter  gen- 
tlemao^  ib. 


Ooofeberry   caterpillar,  (receipt   for 

deftroyinjr,)  p  14A, 
Crub<  and  caterpillars,  on  the  difT-r- 
■  rent  kinds  of,  364— pi'fe*  vii.cre 
the  grub  dcfcribcd  in  No.  iy.  vol.  I, 


is  met  with,  iK-^ffriibs  in  dry  foils, 
with  a  drawing  of  their  grub,  aure- 
lia,  and  moth  (^ates,  364-- tiroes  of 
its  different  flates,  how  and  in  what 
Oatf*  ^eil  deftroyed,  365 — method 
of  applying  lime  10  deilroy  it,  366 
*— the  difft- rent  kinds  of  caterpillar 
in  their  three  dates  of  caterpillar, 
aureiix,  and  butterfly,  ib.  when 
their  eggs  are  depofited,  and  where 
their  lureliae  preferved,  364- -ap- 
plication of  powdered  limetlone,  ib. 
— t^e  green  Ciiterpill^r,  368—.the 
goofeberry  caterpillar,  369.— Scick- 
ney's  obfervations  00, 449, 454. 
H 

Haugh  frauds  (on  the  means  of  im- 
proyipg)  denned,  p.  110 — r«vage  of 
Areams  on,  ib.— rhow  to  dired  the 
watrroff;  aO'— ftrcightingofrifcn, 
xai-  iketch  of  drains  for  thi«  pur. 
pofe,  123— method!  of  confining 
rivers,  125. 

Head  Lands,  on  the  making  of  con* 
pofifs  on,  1-8. 

Hints  of  management  tending  to  ob- 
viate the  effciSts  of  lev  ere  drooght, 

417- 

Horfes,  on  the  expence  of  tbefe  for 
£irm-Iabour  compared  with  wOi 
19?— impolicy    of    taxing  hm 
horfes  at  this  period,  aoy. 

Huibandry,  (^007  on  lime}  66. 


Improvement  of  Agricnlmre,  at  1 
Icience  and  art— uia  oMbclei  of 
fmall  capital,  Aiort  or  no  teafe^ 
fervitudes,  reftriAive  covenants, 
tythes,  narticnlar  taxes,  fiq^U  farms, 
unenlightened  pradice^  or  mere 
theory,  &c*  &c.  mentioned,  p^ffm. 

Interest  (on  the  policy  of  fiipng  a  le- 
gal rate  of)  from  Mr  Finuatcr*t 
M.  S.  p.  337,  339. 

Interference  of  Government  with  the 
public  market  of  grain  confideied, 
SS-^generally  intffciftual,  ^^-^ 
when  ufcful,  35. 

K 
Kent  (Mr)— his  abftxia  of  &mu 
management  at  Windfor  park,  57 
— ilridurct  on  his  managcmeii% 

V'  57. 


WDn. 


4*1 


Iaws  (on  corn)  from  Mr  Findlater's 
MS. — view«  of  different  interclls 
with  reiped  to  thefe,  p.  331— me. 
thods  taken  to  regoUtc  the  price  of 
grain  by  statute*,  333— ^intention 
of  forming;  a  medium  price,  334-* 
forced  importation  confidered,  ib. 
•— iprecarious  (late  of  the  com  mar. 

l^^^t  335 — ^^  Howlett's  opinions 
on  that  fubje<^  336,  337. 

JLeafes  (choughu  oo^  i^t  I3  -rarely 
granted  in  Lincouifhire,  71 — re- 
view of  a  leafe,  and  cidtiTation 
table,  199. 

JLeading  article  of  agricultural  intel- 
ligence, 83, 86,  206,  208, 34:),  342, 

454. 

Letter  addrefled  to  the  heritors  of  the 
county  of  Caithnels,  5— extradin  of 
letters  from  various  correspondents 
and  others,  ^i^^M. 

Lime,  query  how  to  ufe  this  manure, 
67— rcqueft  to  obraiii  an  account  of 
the  beft  experiments  on,  161— exten* 
live  account  of  the  ufe  of  it,in  the  ar- 
ticle on  manures,  301,308— on  lim- 
ing  heavily, 307  -obfccvationfon  the 
life  of,  407,  41  c — ui'e  of  lime,  and 
management  oi  dung,  410,  41 1. 

M 

Macdougal,  (Mr  Jtmes)  his  method 
of  cleaning  turnip-*,  p.  52. 

Meafu res— note  of  various  meafuret 
for  improvement  of  Caithnefs,  395. 

Memorial  (Profeff«»r  Walker's)  re- 
fpeding  the  price  of  grain  review, 
ed,  ]84« 

Manure,  means  of  incrcaflng  the 
quantity  of,  301. 

Method  of  preparing  cheefe  in  the 
Lodefan,  Pa rmefan  cheefe.  3*5— 
of  clearing  new  land,  a-^  ufcd  in 
New  Hampihire,  164,  165— calcu 
lation  of  the  coft  and  profit  of  clear- 
ing 200  acres,  166,  169. 

Monopoly  and  foreftalling,  (on  the 
cfTecli  of)  from  Mr  Findlater*s 
MS.  report  of  Tweedale,  20,  30. 
—how  thefe  are  affeded  by  den- 
cicncy  or  redundancy  of  capital  pof. 
fefled  by  the  farmer,  20,  22  re- 
medy by  preferving  grain,  23— 
chimerical  fancies  oi  the  people  on 
this  fubjcd,  ij— monopoly  of  grain 


impoffiblf ,  'a6-a»foreftallmg  fliewa 
to  be  lawful  and  hariiileCH  18-*^ 
cmulies  of  rife  or  fall  in  prices,  31— 
remarks  on  interference  of  govern, 
nnent,  33— fixing  of  the  maKJmum 
price,  34, 

N 
Note  of  various  meafuret  calculated 
fqr  the  improvement  of  the  coantjr 
of  Caithnels,   carrying  on  Anna 
180X,  p.  39J,  399? 
M6tes  to  corrcfpondents,  117,  245, 
362, 4S4« 

O 
Qbitoary,  p.  ii7i  H^i  484. 
Obfervations  on  the  meant  of  im. 
proving  hangh  lands,  119— on  the 
different  kind  of  grabs  and  cater- 
pillars,  363,   370— oo  the  ufe  of 
lime  407,  410— on  the  cultivation 
of  puutoes,  41 2, 413— on  the  grub, 
worm,  454. 
Obftades  to  the  cultivation  of  wafte 
lands,  and  the  means  of  renfoviog 
them,  399, 407-«tefped  of  Govern- 
ment tor  property  of  individually 
400— bigotry  of  the  common  people 
to  old  u&ges,  and  jealoofy  with  re- 
.  ^d  to  their  right  in  common  lands, 
lb  .»the  difficulty  of  adjufUng  the 
tithes  and  the  claims  of  proprietors^ 
Aoi— cultivation  by  run-rig,  402— 
flaying  or  paring,  403-^ntaiiing, 
ib  — fervitudes,  404— -thirlage,  405 
.  — propofal  of  premiums  to  cuiti vat* 
waile  lands,  40  5, 407. 
Oxen,    (on   working  of)    46— Jiow 
yoked,  ib, — fed  and  ufcd  at  Wind- 
sor Park^  lb. 


Parmesan    cheeie,    how    pfeparedy 

p.  3i5- 
Paftures  (hiou  as  to  the  advantage^ 
of  old)  and  00  the  converfioo  of 
grals  lands  into  tiUage,  by  Sir  I. 
Sinclair,  253— I.  Adyantagetofold 
paftures— II.  Defaiptions  of  pju-pe- 
tual  grals  land%  254— 4ll.  Obfbadn 
to  the  converuon  of  old  paitures 
into  tillage,  ib. — IV.  Preparation  of 
the  loil,  255— -V.  Courie  of  crops, 
ib— VI.  Management  during  roca* 
tion— -VIU  Mode  of  laying  down  to 
grals^-VIII.  IncrcaiiB  of  rent— IX. 
Conditivoiof  liberty  of  plouj 


